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“We might say that the words which we did not understand were derived 
from the barbarians. Some of them might in reality be so ; and it might 
also be the case that, owing to the lapse of time, the earliest forms were 
undiscoverable : for, as a result of the circulation of words in all parts of 
the world, it would not be at all strange if the ancient language, as com- 
pared with the modern, was in no respect different from the speech of the 
barbarians.’’ 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION.' 


My primary object in this volume, as in its predecessor, 
has been to produce a work which may assist the re- 
searches of those Hindus who desire to investigate 
critically the origin and history of their nation, and of 
their national literature, religion, and institutions ; and 
may facilitate the operations of those European teachers 
whose business it is to communicate to the Hindus the 
results of modem inquiry on the various subjects here 
examined. 2 The book (as will at once be apparent to 
the Oriental scholar) is, for the most part, either a com- 
pilation, or, at the least, founded on the labours of 
others ; but while my principal aim has been to furnish 
the reader with a summary of the results of preceding 
inquiries, my plan has, at the same time, rendered it 
necessary for me occasionally to institute fresh researches 
in different directions for the further elucidation of par- 
ticular points which were touched upon in the course 

1 [This Preface is now reprinted with hardly any alteration, excepting 
such as has been rendered necessary by the difference in the numbers of 
the pages in which the several topics are treated, and by some additions 
and omissions.] 

2 This peculiarity in the object of the treatise will account to the Euro- 
pean scholar for the introduction of many details which would otherwise 
have been quite superfluous. 
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of* my argument. In this way I may have succeeded 
in contributing a small proportion of original matter to 
the discussion of some of the interesting topics which 
have come under review. 

The obligations under which I lie to the different 
authors, whose labours have furnished the chief mate- 
rials of the volume, have been, in most instances, so fully 
acknowledged in detail in the following pages, that it 
is not necessary for me to allude to them here more par- 
ticularly. I must, however, refer to the assistance which 
I have derived from the French version of the Rigveda 
by M. Langlois, which, with his index, has directed my 
attention to various important passages in the later 
books, which I was then enabled to study in the original. 

Though a small portion only of the present volume 
consists of “Sanskrit texts,” which in some parts are 
altogether wanting, and in others but thinly scattered, 
( apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto) I have not con- 
sidered it necessary to abandon the old title, but it has 
been slightly modified. 

Although some idea of the object and contents of the 
volume may be gained from a perusal of the introduc- 
tory statement of its plan (in pp. 1—3), and from the 
table at the close of this Preface, it may conduce to the 
convenience of those readers who, before entering on a 
perusal of the work, desire to obtain a more precise con- 
ception of the course of the discussion, and of the process 
by which I have sought to establish my conclusions, if 
I subjoin here a brief concatenated summary of the prin- 
cipal topics in ord^r. 

The general object of the present Part is to prove 
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that the Hindus were not indigenous in India, hut have 
immigrated into that country from Central Asia, where 
their ancestors at one time formed one community with 
the progenitors of the Persians, Greeks, Eomans, Ger- 
mans, etc.’ In order to establish this result, I have 
sought to show that Sanskrit, the original language of 
the Hindus, exhibits undeniable marks of close affinity 
to the ancient languages of the other races just men- 
tioned; and that the earliest religion, and mythology 
also, of India are connected with those of Persia by 
various points of contact and resemblance. Having ad- 
duced evidence on both these heads, and argued that 
these facts imply a common origin of the nations in 
question, and their subsequent dispersion from one com- 
mon centre towards the different regions in which they 
ultimately settled ; I endeavour to fortify the conclusions 
to which we are thus conducted by demonstrating that, 


in the earliest ages of their history, the ancestors of the/ 
Hindus appear to have occupied only the north-wester 
corner of Hindustan ; and that, while they were c/ A ~ 
nected on the one hand by affinities of languas* 
religion with the nations of the west, they wera ®* 1 the 
other hand distinguished, both by language amPY insti- 
tutions, from certain other tribes with whon/^bey came 
into collision as they advanced across the n/th of India, 
and afterwards diffused themselves to tjy soxith of the 
peninsula : for if we find that the Hin^® originally pos- 
sessed only the Panjab, the presunr * 011 (derived from 

3 [This proposition has been so to modi/* s ® cond ^ition that 
I now only insist on at least one of the ““*7 of thu 

Hindus having belonged to the Indo-E/"t ,ean s 00 
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other considerations) that they immigrated from the 
north-west, becomes strengthened ; and if, again, on 
their advance to the south-east, they encountered tribes 
with a different language and religion, already in occu- 
pation of those tracts, the probability that they did not 
grow up in India, alongside of these alien tribes, acquires 
additional force. 

In order to obtain a basis for carrying out the philo- 
logical portion of this argument, viz., for comparing the 
original language of the Hindus with those of the Per- 
sians, Greeks, and Latins, it became necessary for me to 
prove that the Sanskrit, which is now a learned language 
only, was at one time spoken by the ancestors of the 
Hindus. This I have attempted to do in the First 
Chapter (pp. 4—214), by showing in detail that the 
original Sanskrit idiom has undergone a long series of 
gradual mutations, of which we now see the ultimate 
result in the modem vernacular dialects of the north of 
India. The method which I have adopted to exhibit 
his has been to begin (Section i., pp. 4—11) with the 
ex^ing spoken dialects, Urdu, Hindi, Mahratti, etc., 
and t show what the elements are of which they are 
compos^ viz., (1) pure Sanskrit, (2) modified Sanskrit, 
(3) Desy 

or aboriginal non-Sanskrit words, and (4) 
words dem e( j fr 0m Arabic and Persian. The fourth 
element is t. e latest which they have acquired, and 
dates only fro, the Makomedan invasion; while the 
second and thiru/in a more or less different form) are 
common to them t^h the Prakrits, or older vernacular 
dialects, out of whicl^gy g rew< 

In the succeeding \^ ons (ii. — vii., pp. 11—128) an 
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account is given of these earlier vernaculars, viz. (l) the . 
Prakrits, of which specimens are to he found in the 
different Hindu dramas, and which seem to have existed 
as spoken dialects, at least from the commencement of 
the Christian era, until they became merged in the 
modern vernaculars; (2) the Pali, or sacred language 
of the Buddhist books of Ceylon and Burmah, which 
appears to represent one of the provincial dialects of 
northern India existing at the time when Buddhism 
began to be propagated in the sixth century B.C., and 
exhibits to us the popular speech of that region at a 
somewhat earlier stage than the dramatic Prakrits ; (S) 
the dialects (nearly contemporaneous with the Pali) 
which are employed in the rock and pillar inscriptions 
of Asoka; and (4) the singular dialect or jargon em- 
ployed in the Gathas or metrical portions of the Buddhist 
chronicles of northern India. In this portion of the 
work some comparative tables are introduced, which 
exhibit (a) the relations ( i.e . the points of resemblance 
and of difference) between the modern vernaculars, 
Hindi, and Mahratti, and the dramatic Prakrits, and 
show how the two former have been formed by a modifi- 
cation of all the various elements of the latter, just as 
they (the older Prakrits) in their turn have sprung up 
(if we except a small non-Sanskritic residuum) from the 
gradual decomposition of the Sanskrit; ( b ) the forms 
which are common to the dramatic Prakrits, and the 
Pali, as well as those points in which they vary, and 
which demonstrate that the Pali diverges considerably 
less from the Sanskrit than the Prakrits do, and must 
consequently be more ancient than they; and (<?) the 
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relation in which the rock inscriptions stand to the Pali. 
In Section viii. (pp. 128—144) the conclusion is drawn 
that, as the vernacular speech of India, as far back as 
we are able to trace it, has been undergoing a continual 
series of mutations, and as the older the form is in 
which we find it existing, the nearer it approaches to 
the Sanskrit in its words and its grammatical inflec- 
tions, — it must at some period a little further hack 
have entirely merged in Sanskrit, and have been iden- 
tical with it. Thus Sanskrit having been once the same 
with the oldest language of northern India, must at that 
period have been a vernacular tongue. After some 
speculations on the history of the Sanskrit language and 
its mutations, some further arguments,— drawn partly 
from the parallel ease of Latin (which though once a 
spoken tongue, was ultimately lost in its derivative 
dialects, Italian, etc.), and partly from certain pheno- 
mena in Indian literature, or notices occurring in Indian 
authors,— are adduced in Section ix. (pp. 144—160) in 
support of the position that Sanskrit was once a verna- 
cular language, and that the Vedic hymns were com- 
posed in the same dialect which their authors habitually 
spoke. I then go on to argue further (Section x., pp. 
161—214) that as Sanskrit was once a spoken tongue, 
it must in its earlier stages have been exposed to all the 
mutations to which all spoken languages are subject. 
That such has actually been the case, is clear from a 
comparison of the oldest Sanskrit, that of the Yedic 
hymns, with the form which it took in the later litera- 
ture, and which (as it became exempt from further 
modifications by ceasing to be popularly spoken) it has 
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continued ever after to retain. As, however, the dis- 
tinction which is here drawn between the older and the 
more recent literature may he disputed by the Hindu 
student, I have considered it necessary to adduce proof 
of the assertion that the Yedic hymns are the oldest of 
all the Indian writings ; and with this view to ascend 
by gradual steps from the most recent commentaries on 
the Yeda, through the Hirukta, the Brahmanas, etc., to 
the hymn-collections, pointing out that each of these 
classes of works presupposes one of the others to have 
preceded it in regular order, and that such methods were 
employed by the commentators for the interpretation of 
the hymns as to prove that much of their language was 
already obsolete or obscure, and that consequently their 
priority in time to the very oldest of their expositors 
must have been very considerable. To complete the 
survey of the subject, I further show that there is a 
difference in the ages of the several Yedas (the Bik, 
Yajush, and Atharvan) themselves, as well as between the 
different portions of each, as is distinctly evidenced by 
their contents (see also pp. 446, ff.). The superior an- 
tiquity of the Yedas to the other Indian writings is next 
' proved by a statement of the differences discoverable 
between the religious systems of these two classes of 
works, the nature-worship of the Yedas supplying the 
original germ out of which the Puranic mythology was 
slowly developed with innumerable modifications. The 
greater age of the Yedas is then shown by comparing a 
n um ber of their grammatical forms with those of the 
later Sanskrit. Finally, I revert to the conclusion before 
indicated, that the language in which the Yedic hymns 
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^ere composed can have been no other than the ver- 
nacular speech which was employed by the rishis and 
their contemporaries, as it is quite inconceivable that in 
that early age, when the refinements of grammar were 
unknown, there could have existed any learned language 
distinct from the ordinary dialect of the people. 

Having thus shown cause for believing that Sanskrit, 
the original speech of the early Hindus (or Indo-Arians), 
was at one time a spoken language, and consequently 
liable, like all other spoken languages, to continual' 
mutations in its earliest ages, and having by this means 
paved the way for proving that it is descended from one 
common mother with the ancient languages of the other 
Indo-European races, to which it exhibits the most 
striking family resemblance ; — I proceed, in the Second 
Chapter (pp. 215—357), to produce the evidence which 
comparative philology furnishes of this resemblance, an 
to argue from the affinity of languages a community o 
origin between the different nations by which they wert 
spoken. I then go on to bring forward the furthes 
grounds, supplied by comparative mythology and bj 
other considerations, for supposing that the ancestors o 
the Hindus 1 belonged to the same great family as th( 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, etc., which had its original 
seats in Central Asia, and that, on the dispersion, in 
various directions, of the different branches of that 
ancient family, the Indo-Arians immigrated into Hindus- 
tan from the north-west. The following are some of 
the details of this process of proof: In Section i. (pp. 
217—228), a few simple remarks on comparative philo- 

4 [See note 3, p. is.] 
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logy are premised, in which it is shown how, by a com. 
parison of their roots and structure, languages can he 
distributed into different families, of which the several 
members have a more or less close affinity to each other, 
while they have little or no resemblance to the members 
of any other family. This is illustrated by a compara- 
tive table, in which it is shown that while Sanskrit has 
in many of its words a strong similarity to Persian, it 
has scarcely any to Arabic; and by some other par- 
ticulars. Section ii. (pp. 228— 2 C 7) supplies detailed 
evidence of the affinities of Sanskrit with the Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, consisting, first, of comparative lists 
of words belonging to those languages which correspond 
with each dther both in sound and sense ; and secondly, 
'{ illustrations of the resemblances between those lan- 
guages in their modes of inflection, as well Rs in the 
snnation of words. As, however, the mutual differ- 
dces which these languages also exhibit, might be 
Tged as disproving the inference of their derivation 
com a common source, it is shown how, in the course 
f time, different branches of the same original tongue 
live an inevitable tendency to diverge more and more 
' pm the ■ primitive type, both by modifying their old 
lements, and by assimilating new : and it is further 
Anted out that it is precisely those parts of a language 
hich are the most primitive and essential in which the 
ifferent Indo-European tongues coincide, while those 
l which they differ are such as would grow up after 
ae nations which spoke them had been separated, and 
iad become exposed to the action of diverse influences, 
physical, intellectual, and moral. But as, admitting the 
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resemblances between these languages, a Hindu might feel 
disposed to draw the conclusion that Sanskrit is the source 
of all the other kindred tongues, instead of being derived 
together with them from an older language, the common 
parent of them all,— to obviate this erroneous inference, 
it is next shown that the whole grammatical character 
of Greek and Latin is that of independent languages; 
that in this respect they differ entirely from the Indian 
Prakrits (which have evidently resulted from the decom- 
position of Sanskrit), and that they even contain various 
forms which are older than those of the Sanskrit ; while 
the greater part of their vocabulary is different. The 
same considerations apply, though not so strongly, to 
Zend. In Section iii. (pp. 267—278) the inference is 
drawn that affinity in language implies affinity in race;' 
and that, 'therefore, the ancestors of the Hindus must at 
one time have lived in the same country, as a part of 
one and the same community, with the forefathers of 
the Persians, Greeks, and Bomans. In such a case as 
is here supposed, those branches of the original nation 
which separated earliest from the others, would in after- 
times exhibit the fewest points of resemblance in lan- 
guage and institutions to the rest, while those which 
remained longest together would show in all respects 

the closest mutual affinities. In Section iv. (pp. 279 

286) it is argued that there is no objection® arising 
from physiological considerations, i.e. from colour or 

5 [In this second edition, this proposition is modified. I only affirm 
now that affinity in language affords some presumption of affinity in race.] 

6 [This assertion is in the 2nd edition changed into an inquiry whether 
there is any objection.] 
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bodily structure, to classing the Hindus among the 
Indo-European races. Section v. (pp. 287—300) ex- 
hibits the grounds which exist for supposing that the 
ancestors of the Indians and Iranians (or Persians) con- 
tinued to form one community after the other kindred 
tribes had separated from them, and departed to distant 
regions. These grounds are, first, the closer affinity 
which subsists between Zend, the language of the 
ancient Persians, and Sanskrit (of which some illustra- 
tions are furnished) ; secondly, the fact that both nations 
in former times applied to themselves the appellation 
of Arya; and, thirdly, the nearer and more numerous 
coincidences which are discoverable between the early 
mythologies of the two peoples, of which some details 
are adduced. From this more intimate affinity between 
the Indians and Persians, independent as both are of 
each other in their origin and development (see also 
pp. 312—317), a strong confirmation is derived to the 
general conclusion (deduced mainly from language) of 
the common origin of all the nations called Indo- 
European. In Section vi. (pp. 301—306) the theory 
of Mr. Curzon, that India was the original country of 
the Indo-European races, from which they issued to 
conquer, occupy, and civilize the countries lying to the 
north-west, is stated, together with some of the argu- 
ments by which he supports it. The remarks of Mr. 
Elphinstone, who leaves it undecided whether the 
Hindus were autochthonous or immigrant, are also 
quoted. In Section vii. (pp. 306—322) I cite the 
opinions of Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Muller, Weber, 


b 
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Spiegel, Eenan, and Pictet, who concur in the conclu- 
sion that the cradle of the Indo-European race must 
he sought, not in India, hut, as Sehlegel, Lassen, and 
Pictet argue, in some central tract, from which the dif- 
ferent branches of this great family could most easily 
have diffused themselves towards the widely-separated 
countries which they eventually occupied; a condition 
which would not he fulfilled by supposing a remote and 
southerly region, such as Hindustan, to he the point 
of departure. Some of these writers draw the same 
inference from the relation in which the Indo-Arians 
stood to the aboriginal tribes whom they encountered 
in India. In opposition to Mr. Curzon, who represents 
the language and religion of India as the sources from 
which thoso of all the other kindred races issued, Pro- 
fessor Spiegel maintains that the Iranian language and 
mythology, though owning a common origin with, are in 
their development perfectly independent of those of, the 
Indians. In the same section it is further urged that 
as neither the languages nor the mythology of the 
Greeks and Bomans are derived from those of the Indo- 
Arians, there is no ground for supposing that the former 
nations emigrated from India at any period whatever. 
Section viii. (pp. 322—329) contains the few passages 
I have been able to discover in the Indian authors which 
may be supposed to embody any reference (in no case, 
it must be confessed, other than a very obscure one) to 
the trans-Himalayan origin of their ancestors. The 
chief of these are the interesting paragraph of the 
Satapatha-brahmana, which contains the legend of the 
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Deluge in the oldest form in which it occurs in any" 
Sanskrit work, 7 and some texts relating to the northerly 
region of TJttara Kura, the Ottorocorras of Ptolemy. 
In Section ix. (pp. 329—334) I have quoted, according 
to the -versions of Spiegel and Haug, the first chapter 
of the Yendidad, which contains the oldest tradition of 
the Persians relative to Airyana-vaejo, the supposed 
primeval abode of their forefathers. Section x. (pp. 335- 
341) discusses the route by which the Aryas immi- 
grated into India. 3 Schlegel and Lassen are of opinion 
that they must have penetrated into India from the west 
by the route of Kabul and across the Indus. Roth and 
"Weber also regard the Panjab as the earliest seat of the 
Indo-Arians in Hindustan. In Section xi. (pp. 341 — 
357) I have endeavoured to show by quotations from 
the Vedas, that at the period when the hymns were 
composed, the Indians, though not unacquainted with 
the central provinces of northern India, were most 
familiar with the countries bordering on, or beyond, the 
Indus, and the north-western parts of Hindustan gene- 
rally. Prom this fact, and from the testimony of later 
writers to their intercourse with tribes, apparently Arian 
in descent and language, residing in the Panjab and on 
the other side of the Indus, I derive a confirmation of 
the view that the Hindus entered India from the north- 
west. 

In the Third Chapter (pp. 358—444) I have sought 

’ [This passage has been omitted in the present edition for the reasons 
stated in note 96, p. 323.] 

6 [A sentence referring to an opinion of Professor Benfey subsequently 
altered, is here omitted.] 
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"to adduce further arguments in support of the same con- 
clusion, (1) from the distinction drawn hy the authors 
of the Yedic hymns between their own kinsmen, the 
Aryas, and the tribes differing from them in complexion, 
customs, and religion, whom they designate as Dasyus ; 

(2) from the accounts occurring in the Brahmanas and 
post- Yedic writings, of the gradual advance of the Aryas 
from the north-west of India to the east and south ; and 

(3) from the well-established fact that the south -Indian 
languages are fundamentally different from the Sanskrit, 
and imply a non-Arian origin in the people by whom 
they were originally spoken. Section i. (pp. 859—369) 
contains a selection of passages from the Bigveda, in 
which the Aryas and the Dasyus are distinguished from 
one another, and reference is made to the enmity exist- 
ing between the two. In most (or at least some) of 
these passages, it appears, human enemies and not 
demons must be intended under the appellation of 
Dasyus, as I infer both from the tenor of the texts 
themselves, and because in later writings, the Aitareya- 
brahmana, the Institutes of Manu, etc., this word is 
always applied to barbarous tribes. Section ii. (pp. 
369—396) supplies a further collection of Yedic texts 
bearing upon the relations of the Aryas and Dasyus, 
and the characteristics of the latter as degraded, dark- 
complexioned, irreligious, neglecters of sacrifice, etc. 
There are, indeed, other texts in which these Dasyus 
are regarded as demons, and this creates a difficulty. 
An attempt is made at the close of the section to ex- 
plain, (1) from the original position of the Aryas, as an 
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invading tribe in a country covered by forests, and from 
tbe savage character of the aborigines, as well as (2) 
from the lengthened period during which the hymns 
continued to be composed, — how the same appellations 
and epithets might come to be applied to different 
classes of beings, human, ethereal, and demoniacal, in- 
discriminately. In Section iii. (pp. 397—405) I quote 
the well-known passage from Manu’s Institutes, which 
adverts to the superior sanctity of the country on the 
banks of the Sarasvati (which is in consequence pre- 
sumed to have been for some time the seat of the most 
distinguished Indian sages, and the locality where the 
Hindu institutions were fchiefly developed), and defines 
the limits of the several provinces of Brahmanical India, 
as then recognized. I next adduce a highly interesting 
legend from the Satapatha-brahmana, which narrates 
how the sacred fire (typifying, of course, the sacrificial 
rites of the Brahmans) travelled from the neighbourhood 
of the Sarasvati eastward, across the river Sadanlra into 
Yideha, or north-Behar. Section iv. (pp. 405—421) 
presents a selection of passages from the great epic 
poem, the Ramayana, descriptive of the Rakshasas or 
gigantic demons by whom the Brahman settlers in 
southern India were oppressed and their rites ob- 
structed, and whose monarch Havana was vanquished 
and slain by the Indian hero Rama, with the aid of an 
army of monkeys. In these poetic and hyperbolical 
descriptions, it is supposed (by some that) we can dis- 
cern the indistinct outlines of a great movement of the 
Aryas from the Doab southward across the Yindhya 
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range, and their conflicts with the aboriginal tribes of 
the Dekhan, the enemies of the Brahmans and their 
institutions. The epithets applied to the Bakshasas in 
the Bamayana correspond in many respects, it is ob- 
served, with those employed in the Bigveda to charac- 
terize the Dasyus, Bakshasas, and Yatudhanas. Section 
v. (pp. 422—423) contains some Hindu traditions re- 
garding the tribes in the south of the peninsula, which, 
however, are not considered to throw any light on their 
real origin. Section vi. (pp. 423—438) supplies a 
variety- of details, derived from Mr. A. D. Campbell’s 
Telngu Grammar (including the important note by Mr. 
E. W. Ellis), and Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian languages, by which it is clearly 
shown that the Tamil, Telugu, Malayalim, and Canarese 
tongues (which are spoken by thirty-one millions of 
people), though, at different periods since the occupation 
of southern India by the Brahmans, they have received 
a large infusion of Sanskrit words, are, nevertheless, 
originally and fundamentally quite distinct from, and 
independent of, that language, and that Tamil com- 
position in particular is regarded by the native authors 
as pure and classical in proportion to its freedom from 
Sanskrit words. In the vii th , and concluding Section 
(pp. 488—444), the results of the preceding sections 
are summed up. Erom the fact (established both by 
philological considerations, and by the testimony of the 
south-Indian grammarians) that the Dravidian languages 
are essentially distinct from Sanskrit, it is argued that 
the people by whom the former class of languages were 
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spoken originally (*.e. before the Brahmanical invasion 
of the Bekhan) must have belonged to a race which had 
no affinity to the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas; and could 
not, therefore, as Manu asserts, have been degraded 
Kshatriyas. I then endeavour to show how the results 
obtained in this Chapter, viz., (1) that the Aryas, when 
living in the Panjab, came into conflict with an alien 
race called Dasyus; (2) that the Aryas can be shown 
from their own books to have at first occupied only the 
north-west of India and then to have advanced gradually 
to the east and south, and last of all to have crossed 
the Yindhya range into the Dekhan ; and (3) that the 
original languages of the south of the peninsula are 
distinct from Sanskrit, — how, I say, these results har- 
monize with, or corroborate, the theory that the Hindus, 
or Indo-Arians, are not autochthonous, but immigrated 
into Hindustan from the north-west. 8 9 

The Appendix 10 (pp. 445—488), and the “Additions 
and Corrections” contain some further illustrations of 
the subjects discussed in the body of the work, and in a 
few cases supply some modifications of the text which 
closer research has rendered necessary. 

In the notes towards the close of the Volume, and in 
the Appendices, the Sanskrit passages have been printed 
in the Italic character. 11 The system I have followed 
is nearly that of Sir W. Jones. The distinctions be- 
tween some similar letters have not always been very 

8 [See note 3, p. ix.] 

10 [Portions of the Appendix and additions hare now been incorporated 

in the earlier part of the volume.] 

11 [In the first edition the Sanskrit was printed in the Nagarl character 
throughout the greater part of the volume.] 
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carefully indicated; but the Sanskrit scholar will have 
no difficulty in determining the words which, are in- 
tended. 

Nearly all the Sanskrit texts in this Yolume have 
been taken from printed editions. The quotations from 
those parts of the Eigveda which have not yet appeared 
in Professor Muller’s edition, have been copied from 
the MS. copy in my possession, alluded to in the Preface 
to the Pirst Yolume. The quotations from Durgacharya, 
in pp. 166 f. and 173, have been derived from a MS. 
belonging to the East India House. That in p. 204 
was, I believe, extracted from a MS. in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. The two passages from 
Bhaskara Acharya, pp. 161 and 178, were obtained from 
Pandit Bapu Deva of the Benares College. 

I owe it to the kindness of Professor Goldstiicker 
that I am able to adduce the extracts from the Nyaya 
mala vistara, in pp. 53 and 179. 

The work of M. Yivien de Saint-Martin, entitled : 
“Etude sur la Geographie et les Populations Primitives 
du Nordouest de l’Inde d’apres les Hymnes Yediques” 
(which discusses many of the subjects handled in the 
present volume), has only now come into my hands, as 
the last sheet, containing part of the Appendix and the 
“Additions and Corrections,” is passing through the 
press. 

The results at which this author has arrived in his 
valuable and ingenious dissertation, in regard to the 
origin of the Aryas, their immigration into India, and 
the direction of their movements within tha t country, 
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correspond precisely -with those which I myself had 
reached. His views on some points of detail on which 
I had adopted a different opinion, tell even more strongly 
than my own in favour of the general conclusions in 
which we both coincide . 12 

12 I allude to liis conclusion that the Sarayu referred to in the Veda was 
a river in the Panjab (in support of which he refers to Burnouf s Bhag. 
Pur. folio ed. p. ii. 455) ; and that the country of the Klkatas must, most 
probably, have been in Kos'ala or Audh, and not in Magadha, or South 
Behar. 

I am happy to learn from M. de Saint-Martin’s work that he intends 
to prosecute further his researches into the ethnography of India. 

[Edinburgh, I860.] 
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In preparing this edition for the press, I am reminded 
how much this volume is indebted to the labours of the 
different authors whose works are quoted in it, viz., 
Burnouf, Lassen, Cowell, Campbell, Ellis, Caldwell, 
Clough, Tumour, Fausboll, Bajendralal Mitra, H. H. 
Wilson, Weber, Muller, Goldstiieker, Both, Benfey, 
Bopp, Kuhn, A. W. Schlegel, Pictet, Spiegel, Haug, 
Whitney, Windischmann, Langlois, Benan, Curzon, and 
Elphinstone. 

To these names I have now to add those of Messrs. 
Beames, Childers, D’Alwis, Aufrecht, Curtius, Yullers, 
Schleicher, Fick, Crawford, Huxley, and G. Bawlinson, 
from whose writings or communications I have derived 
valuable assistance in augmenting my materials, or re- 
vising different portions of the work. My obligations 
to these scholars are acknowledged in the text. 

The improvements which have been introduced in this 
edition are principally the following : the Comparative 
Tables of Words in pp. 15, ff. ; 76, ff. ; 221, ff. ; 230, ff. ; 
and 287, ff. ; as well as the statements of Gatha and 
Vedic forms in pp. 117, ff., and 205, ff. ; have been 
greatly enlarged. 
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• My conclusions regarding the value of affinity in 
language as a proof of affinity in race, and the effects of 
climate upon colour, have been so far modified that I no 
longer venture to pronounce positively that the Brah- 
mauical Indians are of pure Indo-European descent ; 
hut leave it an open question whether the blood of 
their Arian ancestors may not on their immigration 
into India have been commingled with that of darker 
tribes previously in occupation of the country. 

In the Appendix, Note B, pp. 446, ff., reference is 
made to a recent paper by Prof. Kern, in which he 
alleges the insufficiency of the proofs heretofore adduced 
of the posteriority of the Atharvaveda to the Eigveda ; 
and more detailed grounds in support of that opinion are 
adduced. Some remarks are also made in pp. 454, ff. 
on the views recently expressed by the same writer, and 
by Prof. Haug, on the antiquity of the caste-system. 

The Appendix and the Additional Notes contain fur- 
ther illustrations, or corrections, of various statements in 
the text. 

The volume has, further, been revised throughout; 
but, with the exception of the alterations which have 
been just specified, it remains essentially the same as 
before. 


Edinburgh, 1871. 


J. M. 
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ERRATA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Page 17, line 15, for “daliddae” reed « daliddadae." 

» 76, line 12, for " Saptaialaka ’’ read “ Saptaiataha." 

„ 94, line 17, for “laliddo" read “ laladdo.” 

„ 192, 4 lines from the bottom, for 11 Panigins ” read “ Paingins.” 

„ 269, last line, for “ Mahabbashya ” read “Mahabhashya.” 

„ 332, note 109, line 2, for “Hyreania” read “ Hyrcania.” 

„ 360, note 3, line 5, for “viii. 226,” read “Tiii. 22, 6.” 

„ 361, 7 lines from foot, for “Yrihad” read “Bjibad.” _ 

„ 368, line 29, for “xviii. 8, 22,” read “x-riii. 2, 28.” 

„ 370, note 30, line 3, for “ Valakbilya ” read “ Valakhilya.” 

„ 385, line 17, and note 63, line 1, for “ Arjuni” read “ Arjuna.” 

» ii note 3 , line 5, for " i. 103, 3,” read “i. 104, 3.” 

Nora.— Page 89, note, line 3, Prof. Weber suggests that “ kadrano ” in the 
works quoted is no doubt a misprint for “ kdino.” 
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VOLUME SECOND. 

PLAN OF THE PRESENT VOLUME. 

Is: the first volume of this work I have sought to collect, translate, 
and illustrate (1) the mythical accounts of the creation of man and 
of the origin of castes which are to he found in the Vedic hymns, in 
the Brahmanas and their appendages, in the Ramayana, the Mahabha- 
rata and the Puranas; (2) the texts of the Veda, and Brahmanas, 
which speak of Manu as the progenitor of the Aryan Indians ; (3) the 
passages of the Rig and Atharva Vedas which throw light upon the 
mutual relations of the several classes of Indian society at the time when 
those works were composed ; (4) the portions of the Brahmanas, or of 
later hooks which relate the struggles for pre-eminence which appear 
to have occurred between the BrahmanB and Kshattriyas in the early 
ages of Indian history ; (5) the opinions of Manu and the authors of 
the Mahabharata and Puranas regarding the origin of the alien tribes 
dwelling within, or adjacent to, the boundaries of Hindustan; and 
(6) the Puranie descriptions of the parts of the earth exterior to 
Bbaratavarsha or India : and as a result of the whole inquiry I found 
that the sacred books of the Hindus contain no uniform or consistent 
account of the origin of castes ; and that in consequence of this dis- 
crepancy the theory commonly received by that people of the original 
distinctness of the four classes, in virtue of their derivation from dif- 
ferent portions of the Creator’s body, is not established as the doctrine 
of Hinduism, even by a literal interpretation of its more popular 
writings. 

It will now be my endeavour to show by a series of proofs of a 
different description, derived from comparative philology, and from an 
examination of the earliest Hindu writings, the Vedas, that the people 
of India who belong to the principal pure and mixed classes were not 
originally divided into castes, or indigenous in India, but may, with 
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the greatest probability, be regarded as forming a branch (not, how- 
ever, perhaps, free from the intermixture of foreign elements,) of the 
great Indo-European family, of which the Persians, Greeks, Homans, 
and Germanic tribes were, or are, also members; and that while other 
branches of this great family (which seems to have had its primeval 
abode in some distant country to the north-west of India) separated 
themselves from the main stock and migrated to the westward, the 
progenitors of the Hindus travelled towards Hindustan, where they 
perhaps intermarried with some of the tribes which were previously 
in occupation of the country, and where their original religious ideas 
were gradually modified, and the system of castes and other institu- 
tions and tenets of Brahmanism were slowly developed. 

The process of reasoning by which I hope to establish these conclu- 
sions is the following. First, I propose to show, by an examination of 
the languages and literature of India, that the Sanskrit is not (as the 
Hindus appear to conceive) an immutable form of speech of divine 
origin, but is different now from what it was when their ancestors 
first came into India. This will be made apparent by a comparison 
of the archaic diction of the Vedic hymns with the more modern 
language of the Itihasas and Puranas ; and that this difference is the 
result of gradual development will be proved by a reference to the 
natural laws of speech, and to the analogous process which the tongues 
of other nations have undergone ; by arguments drawn from the com- 
position of Buch books as the Nighantu, and Nirukta, explanatory of 
obsolete words and phrases in the hymns, and from the existence of 
such liturgical commentaries as the Brahmanas, and such speculative 
treatises as the Upanishads, which presuppose as already antiquated, 
or at least antecedent, the hymns which they quote, and the sense 
of which they explain and devclope. The difference in age between 
the various Indian S'astras will be further briefly adverted to, and 
established by pointing out the great discrepancy between the religious 
ideas, forms of worship , 1 and state of manners which they severally 
represent ; the Vedic hymns being shown by all these various lines of 
proof to be the earliest of all the Indian books, and the others to follow 
from them by a natural course of growth and expansion. While the 

1 The detailed treatment of this portion of the subject is deferred to a later 
volume of this work, the fourth. 
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mutability and the actual mutations of the Sanskrit language arc 
demonstrated by this historical outline of Sanskrit literature, I shall 
show in some introductory sections, how, through the action of the 
same phonetic changes as are found to have transformed most of the 
ancient languages of Europe into their several modem representatives, 
the older Sanskrit became gradually modified 5 into the Pal! and 
Prakrits, of byegone centuries, till, in combination with other ele- 
ments, — not traceable in its classical literature, but forming, either 
an original part of the spoken dialect of the Aryan Indians, or a 
portion of it borrowed from alien sources, — it was ultimately broken 
down into the modem vernacular dialects of Northern India. 

Having thus shown the mutations which the Sanskrit has under- 
gone since its introduction into India, I propose, secondly, to prove, 
by a comparison of that venerable language with the Zend, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and other western tongues, that these forms of speech 
are all closely related to each other, both in respect of roots and forms 
of inflection ; and this in such a manner as to show them to be sister- 
dialects, derived, by gradual modification, from some more ancient, and 
now extinct, parent-language. Erom these facts, and others derived 
from Zend and Greek mythology and literature, I shall proceed to 
argue the probability of a common origin of the different nations, — 
generally called the Aryan, Indo-Germanic, or Indo-European nations, 
— by which the above-mentioned languages have been spoken ; as well 
as to evince the strong probability that the progenitors of the Hindus 
immigrated from the north or north-west into India. 

I shall then endeavour to fortify the latter of these conclusions by 
referring to the indications which are discoverable of a collision be- 
tween the Indo- Aryans, after their arrival in India, and certain barbar- 
ous tribes, speaking a different language, and belonging to a different 
race, who occupied that country before their immigration, and by 
sketching a history of their advance to the south and east. These 
subjects will be illustrated from the data to be found in the Vedie 
hymns, the most ancient monuments of Indian antiquity, as well as 
in the other S'astras of later date. 

3 The objections which have been raised to this statement of the origin of the 
Pali, etc., will be considered farther on. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE LANGUAGES OP NORTHERN INDIA: THEIR HISTORY AND 

RELATIONS. 

Suer. I. — The North-Indian Dialects , Ancient and Modern. 

A survey of the languages of Northern India reveals to ns the fol- 
lowing facts. We find, first, a polished and complicated language, 
the Sanskrit, popularly regarded as sacred, and in reality of very high 
antiquity ; which is now, however, understood only by a few learned 
men, and spoken in their schools as the vehicle of discussions on 
grammar, theology, and philosophy, while it is totally unintelligible to 
the mass of the people. We find, secondly, a variety of provincial 
dialects which are employed both by the learned and the unlearned, 
viz., Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, Gruzarati, etc., all bearing a close re- 
semblance to each other, and all composed, in a great measure, of 
the same roots. 

The words of which these vernacular dialects are formed may be 
divided into four classes. First, such as are pure Sanskrit, as for 
example isvara (god), devatu (deity), svarga (heaven), stri (woman), 
purusha (man), jana (person) ; secondly, words which, though modified 
from their original form, are easily recognizable as Sanskrit, such as 
log from loha (people), istrl from stri (woman), munh from mukha 
(mouth), bhdi from Ihrutri (brother), hhatiju, from bhrdtfija (brother’s 
son), bdhin from bh&gini (sister), biyah from vivaha (marriage), bhuin 
from bhumi (earth), and innumerable others in Hind! ; thirdly, words 
which have no resemblance to any vocables discoverable in Sanskrit 
books, and which we must therefore either suppose to have an origin 
independent of that language, or to have formed part of the colloquial, 
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though not of the written, Aryan speech , 1 2 such as in Hindi, lup‘ 
(father), be(d (son), per (a tree), chauhl (a chair), chuk (a blunder), 
khirkl (a window), jhdgru. (a dispute), lakherd (the same), ufa (flour), 
ehata.% (a mat), and a multitude of other instances. Fourthly, words 
derived from Arabic, Persian, or some other foreign language, as aim! 
(a man), ‘aurat (a woman), hakim (a ruler), Mkim (a physician), 
durust (right), roz (day), dariyu (a river), roshani (light), etc., etc. 

Let us now see what is the history of these vernacular dialects. 
It is clear, for various reasons, that they cannot have existed for ever 
in their present form. When therefore, and how have they been 
created ? What do history and the books of Indian grammarians tell 
us on the subject ? 

If we begin with the Arabio and Persian words which the North - 
Indian dialects, such as Bengali and Hindi, contain, we shall find it 
to be universally admitted that words of this kind have only been 
introduced into those languages since the time when the Musulmans 
began to invade India. Now it is well known that Mahmud of 
Ghazni made his first inroad into Hindustan between eight and nine 
hundred years ago. Before that time, and in fact till long after- 
wards, when the Mahomedans had penetrated from the north-west 
far into India, and taken possession of that country, there could 
have been scarcely any intermixture of Arabic or Persian words in 
the Indian dialects . 3 

1 This latter alternative supposition was suggested to me by Prof. Aufrecht. The 
same remark had been previously made by Mr. J. Beanies, as will appear from a 
quotation which I shall make further on from 1ub “Notes on the Bhojpuri dialect of 
Hindi,” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1868, p. 499. 

2 We learn, indeed, from the works of the ancient astronomer, Ynraha Mihira, 
that a few astronomical and astrological terms of Greek or Arabic origin had been 
borrowed from the Arabian astronomers, and introduced into Sanskrit books. I 
allude to such words as hdra, drikdna, lipta, anaplia, sunapha, dpoklima, rihp/ia, 
which are of Greek origin, and mnkarina, mttkavila, tasdi , tasfi, etc , which are 
derived from the Arabic. (Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, II., 625 if., and Weber's 
Indische Literaturgeschichte, p. 227, and Indische Studien, II., pp. 254 and 263.) 
The following verse of Varaha Mihira proves clearly how much the Indian astro- 
nomers were indebted to the Greeks : — 

mlechhali hi yavatnas teshu snmyak iastram idam sthitam | 
rishi-vat te 'pi pujyante kirn ptmar daivavid dvijali \ 

“ For the Yavanas are Mlechhas ; yet among them this science is thoroughly cultivated; 
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• la the preface to the popular Urdu book, the Bagh o Bahar, we 
have the following account by the author, Mir Amman, of Dekli 
(who states that his forefathers had served all the kings of Hin- 
dustan, from Humayiin downwards), of the origin of the Urdu 
language, which I copy in the Homan character : — 

“ Haqiqat Urdu hi zabdn hi buzurgon he munh se yun mni hai hih 
Dilli shahr Hinduon he nazdih chaujugi hai. Unhen he raja parju 
qaditn se rahte the , aur apni ihahha, bolte the . Hdzur haras se Musul- 
indnon hd 'amal hud. StHfan Mahmud Qhaznavi dyd. Phir Ghori 
aw Lodi bddshuh hue. Is amad o raft he bu'is huchh zabdnon ne 
Hindu Musulmdn hi umezish pal. Akhir Amir Tairnur ne. . . . 
Hindustan ho liyu. Unhe d ne aur rahne se lashkar hd bazar shah- 
men ddkhil hua.. Is waste shahr hd bazar Urdu hahldyd. . , . Jab 
Alcbar biidshdh takht par bai(he, tab chdron taraf he mulhon se sab 
qauin qadrddni aw faizrasdni us hhdnddn lasani hi stmhar huzur men 
alar jama' a hue. Lehin har eh hi goyal aur bolijudijudi thi. Ihaffhe 
hone se upas men ten den saudd sulf suwdl jawdb harte eh zabdn Urdu 
hi muqarrar hui. . . . Niddn zabdn Urdu hi manjte manjte aisi manji 
hih hisu shahr hi boll us se f ahhar nahin hhati.” 

“I have heard from the lips of my ancestors the following account 
of the Urdu language: — The City of Delhi in the opinion of the 
Hindus has existed during the four Yugas. It was inhabited of old 
by tbeir kings with their subjects, who spoke their own bhahhd 
(dialect). A thousand years ago the rule of the Musulmans began. 
Sultan Mahmud, of Ghazni, came. Then the Ghori and Lodi dynasties 
held sway. In consequence of this intercourse, a certain mixture of 
the languages of the Hindus and Musulmans took place. At length 
Amir Taimur . . . conquered Hindustan. In consequence of his 
arrival and residence, the bazar of the army was introduced into the 
city, and the bazar of the city came in consequence to be called 
Urdu. . . . "When king Akbar ascended the throne, all races, learning 
the liberality of that unequalled family and its patronage of merit, 

and even they are revered like Riehis : how ranch more a Brahman skilled in astrology ! ” 
(Colehrooke’s Essays, II., 410.) This trifling exception, however, does not invalidate 
the assertion made in the text, that it was only after the settlement of the Musulmans 
ia India that Arabic and Persian words came to be used in the dialects of India. 
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gathered round his court from all the surrounding countries; but the 
language of all these people was different. From their being collected, 
however, trafficking together, and talking with each other, a camp 
(Urdu) language became established. ... At length, the Urdu 
language, being gradually polished, attained such a degree of refine- 
ment that the speech of no city can vie with it.” 

But it is only in the Urdu dialect, which is used by the Mahomedans 
and by those Hindus in the north-western provinces of India who have 
learnt the Persian language, that Persian and Arabic words are ex- 
tensively employed. The words derived from those sources which 
exist in the Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, Guzaratl, and other North- 
Indian dialects, in the form in which they are generally Bpoken by 
the Hindus, are considerably fewer in number. By far the larger 
portion of words in those tongues are (as has been already said) either 
(1) pure Sanskrit, or (2) corrupt Sanskrit, or (3) words which can 
neither be traced in Sanskrit books nor yet are derived from Persian 
or Arabic, and which may therefore be regarded either as indigenous 
(«.«. derived from non- Aryan tribes), or colloquial vocables of Aryan 
origin. 

Several interesting questions arise here ; as Pirst, how far back can 
we trace the existing vernacular dialects, Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, 
Guzaratl, etc., in the form in which they are now spoken? Secondly, 
what has been the process of their formation? and, Thirdly, from 
what source have they derived those words which are not discover- 
able in Sanskrit, as it has been preserved to us in written records ? 

The question regarding the antiquity of the existing vernaculars 
is one which I am not prepared to answer with any precision. Pro- 
fessor Lassen (Institutiones Linguae Pracriticse, pp. 59 f.) thinks they 
have existed since, at least, 1000 a.d. I translate his remarks on 
the two classes of dialects derived from Sanskrit: “To close this 
disquisition, I therefore remark that there are two families of cor- 
rupted Sanskrit, one more ancient, and not completely broken down, 
to which belong the Pali and the dramatic dialects ; and a second of 
more recent origin, and diffused in our own day over the provinces of 
India, which differs more widely from its parent. The former set are 
genuine daughters of the Sanskrit ; the latter grand-daughters, al- 
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though it is to some extent doubtful whether these are the daughters 
of the former, or of their sister dialects. As regards antiquity, the 
former family are proved by the history of Buddhism, and of the 
Indian drama, to have come into existence prior to our era ; and it may 
be shown by probable proofs that the latter arose before 1000 a.d. The 
discussion of the latter question is, however, foreign to our purpose.” 

Mr. Beames claims for the modern vernacular dialects a high anti- 
quity, and regards them as Bpringing from an ancient Aryan language, 
which included elements not discoverable in the classical Sanskrit. 
His observations are as follows : 

“I would here further observe that the written Sanskrit has un- 
fortunately attracted the attention of scholars too exclusively. No 
one who lives long in India can escape having the conviction forced 
on him that the written language is quite inadequate to account for 
many forms and facts observable in the modem dialects. These dialects 
assert for themselves a high antiquity, and are derived, one cannot 
doubt, from an ancient Aryan speech, which is as imperfectly repre- 
sented in Sanskrit as the speech of the Italian peasantry of their day 
was represented by Cicero or Virgil. The process of selection which 
led the polished fioman to use only Btately and euphonious words — a 
process which is abundantly exemplified in the pages of modem English 
writers — was doubtless at work among the ancient Brahmins; and the 
fact that the cognate Indo-Germanio languages preserve words not 
found in Sanskrit, but which can be matched from the stores of humble 
and obscure Hindi or Bengali dialects, is another proof of this fact. 
The line taken by Professor Lassen, in his valuable Prakrit Grammar, 
of treating all Prakrit words as necessarily modifications of Sanskrit 
words, is one which he has borrowed whole from Vararuchi and 
Hemachandra, and, however excusable in those ancient commentators, 
seems unworthy of an age of critical research.” 

It is not, however, necessary for my purpose that I should decide, 
even approximately, the question of the antiquity of the modern 
vernaculars. It will be sufficient if I can show that they have been 
derived by a gradual process of change from other provincial dialects 
which preceded them ; and which, in their turn, have sprung from the 
Sanskrit, at some stage of its development. 
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There is no difficulty in conceiving that the Indian vernacular* 
dialects should have undergone great modifications in a long course of 
ages. The mere fact above adverted to, which every one recognizes, 
of their having at a particular assignable date admitted into their 
vocabulary a large influx of Persian and Arabic words, is sufficient to 
render it probable that they may have formerly experienced other 
mutations of various kinds. 

The circumstance, too, that the people who inhabit the different 
provinces of northern India make use of different, but kindred, provin- 
cial dialects, Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, etc., which must, for the most 
part, at a period more or less remote, have sprung from some common 
source , 3 is a proof of the tendency to change which is inherent in all 
spoken language. For as the inhabitants of all these provinces profess, 
with some modifications, the same creed, receive the same religious books, 
and are divided into the same or similar castes, and for these and other 
reasons appear to be descended, though perhaps not exclusively, from 
one common stock, it is highly probable that their common ancestors 
must, at one time, have employed one and the same language : and 
that that language has in process of time undergone various provincial 
modifications, out of which the several modem vemnculars have been 
gradually formed. 

We shall also see, a little further on, that the differences between 
the North-Indian dialects (the old Maharashtrl, S'aurasem, etc.) which 
preceded the modem vernacular tongues, were few and unimportant ; 
whereas the modem vernacular tongues, Bengali, Hindi, HahrattI, and 
Guzaratl, differ widely from each other in their forms of inflection 
and conjugation. This greater divergence between the modem than 
we find to have existed between the earlier dialects, evinces clearly the 
tendency to continual alteration, which I have remarked as a charac- 
teristic of language in general. 

3 Mr. Beames says (lour. Eoy. As. Soc. for 1868, p. 498) : “It is, however, clear 
that each dialect of Hindi has had an independent existence for centuries, and I think 
an independent origin.” This, however, can of course apply only to forms, not to 
the words which the dialects, whether Hindi or other, have in common ; and which 
in many coses ore diversely modified from the Sanskrit original. And although some 
of the grammatical forms may be original or invented, and not modified from those 
of any pre-existing Aryan language, there must be other forms which are merely 
modifications or developments: 
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- I shall first of all state briefly the facts by which it is proved that 
the modem vernaculars are not, comparatively speaking, of any high 
antiquity, but have arisen out of earlier provincial dialects : and then 
proceed to establish these facts more in detail. 

First. In extant Buddhist histories, such as the Lalita Yistara 
composed in Sanskrit, numerous verses, styled Gathas, are inter- 
spersed, the language of which differs from pure Sanskrit, by the forms 
of inflection being varied or mutilated. This popularized Sanskrit, or 
something akin to it, appears to have been at one time the spoken 
language of India ; or, at least, this Gatha dialect exhibits some speci- 
mens of that ancient spoken language, and exemplifies the process by 
which the ancient Sanskrit, itself at one time a spoken language, 
became gradually corrupted. 

Second. It has been discovered that many inscriptions are extant, 
engraven on rocks in different parts of India, bearing date apparently 
between two and three hundred years anterior to the Christian era, 
in which a language differing both from Sanskrit and the modem 
vernaculars is used. 

Third. There are extant in other countries, Buch as Ceylon and 
Bnrmah, very ancient Buddhist books written in a language called 
Pali or Magadhi, which also is different from the modem vernaculars, 
as well as from Sanskrit, while it closely resembles the language of 
the rock inscriptions just alluded to. 

Fourth. In ancient Indian dramas such as the Mrichhakatl, 
S'akuntala, etc., while kings and Brahmans are made to speak Sanskrit, 
various forms of speech called Prakrit and Apabhransa are employed 
for the inferior castes and 'for women, which in like manner, differ 
both from Sanskrit and from the existing vernacular tongues. 

The four foregoing classes of language have a more or less close 
affinity to each other ; and from the use made of the last three in 
particular, viz., that used in the rock inscriptions, that found in the 
Pall Buddhistical writings, and thoBe employed in the dramas, it is 
impossible to doubt that either they, or forms of speech closely 
connected with them, were formerly current, during a long course of 
centuries, as the actual vernaculars of the periods when they were 
employed for literary, political, and religious purposes. 
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But while we thus discover that Pall and different forms of Prakrit?, 
such as have been described, were employed in former timeB, we can 
find no traces of the modern vernacular dialects, Hindi, Bengali, or 
MahrattI, etc., in their present shape, in the ancient records of that 
same period ; and we must therefore of necessity conclude that these 
modern vernaculars did not at that time exist, but have been subse- 
quently developed out of the above-mentioned Prakrit languages or 
other pre-existent forms of speech; in other words, that the former 
vernaculars (or Prakrits) have been gradually altered until they have 
assumed the form of the modem Hindi, Bengali, MahrattI, etc. 

As regards the second question started in p. 7, the process by which 
the modem vernaculars arose out of the earlier modifications of Sanskrit, 
viz., the manner in which the grammatical forms of the latter, i.e. the 
Prakrits, were broken down into those of the former, it is not neces- 
sary that I should enter into any detailed investigation, although some 
insight into the process will he afforded by the Comparative Tables 
which will be given further on. It is sufficient to know that by a 
particular operation of the general laws of linguistic change, the more 
recent forms of speech have naturally grown out of the older, 

I shall now proceed to supply a more detailed account of those forms 
of vernacular speech already alluded to, which appear to have preceded 
the existing varieties, and which are now obsolete. In carrying out 
this design, it will be advisable to begin with those dialects which 
seem to be the most recently formed and employed of the four Indian 
classes of Bpeech which have been before alluded to, viz., first, that 
found in the Buddhist Gathas; secondly, that used in the rock in- 
scriptions; thirdly, the Pall; and fourthly, the dramatic Prakrits. 
The last-named class appearing to be the most recent, I shall first 
subject it to examination, and then proceed to the others. 


Sect. II . — The Prakrit Dialects employed in the Dramas. 

"With the view of ascertaining the relation in which the Prakrit 
languages stand to the modem vernaculars of northern India, I have 
gone cursorily over several of the dramas in which they are employed, 
such as the Mriehhakatl, attributed to King S'udraka, and the yikra- 
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morvaii attributed to Kalidasa, (both of which, though their precise 
age be disputed, appear to have been respectively composed, at the latest, 
about sixteen and fourteen hundred years ago, 4 ) together with several 
others. I have also referred to the examples given in the Prakrit 
Grammar of Vararuchi, which is considered by Lassen to have been com- 
posed about eighteen hundred years ago, 5 or rather in its commentary. 
An examination of the Prakrits which are found in these several works 
shows that the languages of India were then in a state of transition, 
and formed an intermediate link between the Sanskrit and the modem 
vernacular dialects. Por whatever opinion we may entertain on the 
question whether the dramatic Prakrits were identical with any con- 
temporaneous or earlier vernacular dialects, 5 it is difficult to imagine 
that they had not a considerable resemblance to some of these. Even 
if some of the forms of the dramatic Prakrits were purely literary and 
unknown in any of the spoken languages, they could scarcely have 
failed to bear some analogy to those of the latter ; as, first, the inventors 
of those forms could hardly have had the ingenuity to devise entirely 
novel modifications of speech, or seoondly, if they had, their com- 
positions would have been thereby rendered unintelligible. The 
Prakrit forms of inflection and declension approach more to the 
Sanskrit than to the modem vernaculars; but yet exhibit a great 

4 Professor Wilson, reasoning from a variety of considerations, considers the 
Mjichhakati to have been probably composed in the interval between 100 b c. and 
the end of the second century a.d. (Introduction to the play, pp. 5-9.) The same 
writer thinks that the Vikramorvaa'i, which is regarded as the work of Kalidasa, is 
more recent than the Mrichhakatl, but does not assign any probable date (Introd. to 
drama, pp. 185, 186). Lassen holds that the Mrichhakatl was composed towards tho 
end of the first century a.d., while the VikramorvasT and the S'aknntala (which last 
is also assigned to Kalidasa) were composed in the second half of the second century 
a.d. (Ind. Alt. ii. p. 1160). 'Weber, on the other band, in his latest notice of 
the subject in the Introduction to his Malavika and Agnimitra, pp. xxxiii, xl, places 
the age of Kalidasa, the author of Vikramorvasi and S'aknntala, at the close of the 
third century a.d. Tho Mrichhakatl is held by the same author to he not earlier 
than the second century a.d. (Ind. Stud. ii. 148). 

5 Ind. Alterth., vol. ii. p, 1160. 

5 It is quite conceivable that the Prakrits employed in the earlier dramas may 
have continued to be the conventional forms in use in later works of the same kind, 
even after the provincial vernaculars to which they were most akin had been modified 
or superseded,— just as Latin, Sanskrit and Pfili continued to he used for literary 
purposes after they had ceased to be spoken tongues. 
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breaking down and modification of the former. 1 will give somS 
instances of this which will make my meaning clearer than any 
general statements. I do not think it necessary to distinguish here 
the different kinds of Prakrit, which will be specified further on. 


Sanskbit. 

Pkakrit. 

Hindi. 

Enolish. 

Bhavumi 

Homi 

Hun 

I am. 

Bhavasi 

Hosi 

. Hai 

Thou art. 

Bhavati 

Hodi 

Hai 

He is. 

Bhavanti 

Honti 

Hain 

They are. 

Uttishtha 

Uttbehi 

Utb 

Rise. 

Prupnomi 

Pavimi 

PatS-hdn 

I obtain. 

S'rinomi 

S'unami 

Suntu-bun 

I hear. 

S'jinu 

Sunu, or Sunahi 

Bun 

Hear (imper.). 

Kathaya 

KabShi 

Kab 

Tell. 

Dadami 

Demi 

D eta-bun 

I give. 

Daduti 

Dedi 

Deta-hai 

He gives. 

Dattam. 

Dinnara 

Diya, Din 

Given. 

Nrityati 

Nhchchai 

Kachta 

He dances. 

Rakshami 

Rakkhami 

Rakbta-bun 

I keep. 

Dhiiva 

DhoyeM 

Dho 

■Wash. 

Brumalj 

Bollamo 

Bolte 

We speak. 

Patarai 

Paromi 

Partii 

I fell. 

JSisbkuiaya 

Nikkfilehi 

Kikal 

Expel. 

Ghritam 

Ghia 

Gbi 

Ghee. 

Mukba 

Muha 

Munh 

Moutb. 

Karyyam 

Kajjam 

Kaj 

Work. 

Karma 

Kamma 

Kum 

Work. 

Karria 

Karma 

Kiln 

Ear. 

Twam 

Tumam 

Tam 

Thou or you. 

Tubhyam 

Tujb 

Tujb 

To tbee. 

Yusbmukam 

Tumbanam 

TumhSra 

Of you. 

Asti 

Aitbi, or Achcbbi 

Acbcbhe (Beng.) 

He is. 

Santi 

Acbcbbanti 

Achchhen (ditto.) 

They are. 


It is manifest that in these instances we see the intermediate 
forms which the words took in Prakrit before they assumed the shapes 
in which we now find them in Hindi or Bengali, e.g., karma and 
karyya became in Prakrit respectively kamma and kajja, and finally in 
Hindi ham and kaj. The Sanskrit form rakthami (I keep) re-appears 
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fa the Prakrit rakkMmi, with the compound consonant ksh changed 
into kkk, but with ami the final affix of the first person singular 
unchanged. In the modern vernacular the former change remains, 
but the word has undergone a farther modification, the peculiar affix of 
the first person singular ami having disappeared in the Hindi rakhta, 
which does not differ from the second and third persons. A fuller 
exemplification of the points in which the Prakrits coincide with and 
diverge from the Sanskrit, on the -one hand, and approximate to the 
modem vernaculars on the other, will be found in the tabular 
statement subjoined. 

The books to which reference has been made in this statement are 
the following : — Mr. Cowell’s Prakrita Prakada of Yararuchi ; Lassen’s 
Institutiones Linguae Pracriticse ; Delius’s Radices Pracriticse ; the 
Mrichhakati, Stenzler’s edition; the S'akuntala, BBhtlingk’s edition; 
the Prabodha Chandrodaya, Brockhaus’s edition ; Malavika Agnimitra, 
Tullberg’s edition ; and the Yikramorvaii, Calcutta edition . 7 

7 Since the first edition of this work appealed, two dramas, the FrasannarSghava 
of Jayadeva, and tha fialaramayana of Rajas'ekhara, have been printed by Pandit 
Govinda Deva S’astri, in tha Journal called “The Pandit,” published at Benares, 
and separate copies of each have been struck off, hearing the dates of 1868 and 1869. 
Professor Weber has also published, in 1866, a Dissertation on the language of the 
Jaina work called “ Bhagavati,” which is a species of Prakrit; and in 1870 the text, 
with a German translation, of the “ Saptas'ataka of Hala," as a “contribution to 
the knowledge of Prakrit.” 
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Table Kb. I. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE SANSKRIT, PRAKRIT, AND 
MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES. 8 


BEFEKENCES. 

8AN6KRIT. 



ha.hra.tt7* 

ENGLISH. 

Mrichh. 3. 126 

ghritam 

ghiam 

ght 

ghi 

ghee. 

Mrichh. 3 1 

Var. v. 25 } 

dadhi 

dahim, dahim 

dalii 

dahim 

curds. 

Var. ii. 27 . 

mukha 

mnhaih 

mtinh 

miikh 

mouth. 

Var. ii. 27 . 

badhira 

vahira 

bahira 

bahira 

deaf. 

Var. ii. 27 . 

meg ha 

medio 

tnciih 

megh, dhaq 

cloud. 

Var. v. 19 . . 

vadhu 

vahu 

bahu 

bayako, bail 

wife. 

Mrichh. 161.1 
168. . . .1 

sadhu 

saJiu, sdhu 

sahu 

sdhUySdvakar 

/ good : 

( hanker. 

Var. iii. 3. 17. 

karga, karma 

kajja , kammo 

kdj, ham 

kdj, kant 

work. 

Var. iii. 17. 1 
Var. ix. 17. j 

drye 

ajge 

. . . 

9 . • 

respectable. 

Var. ii. 10. 

garbhini 

gabbhin 

gabbhin 

gabhan 

pregnant. 

Var. iii. 2. 50. 

yogyam 

joggam 

jog 

joga 

proper. 

Var. iii, 2. . 

rajya 

rajja 

raj 

a # . 

kingdom. 

Var. iii. 27. 1 
Mrichh. 31. j 

adya 

iW'a 

aj 

V 

to-day. 

Vikr. 78. 79. 

vddyamanaih 

vajjantehim 

bajand 

bajdwincm 

to sound. 

Var. iii. 3. . 

ardham 

addham 

adhd 

adhd 

half. 

Var. iii. 3. 50. 

kamah 

kanno 

kan 

/can 

ear. 

S'ak. 26. . . 

kharjuraiji 

khajjurehim 

khajur 

khajur 

date tree. 

Mfichh. 104. 

(eharmmaka- 

jchammdriw 

chamar 

chamhar 

Chumar. 

Var. iv. 1. . 

\kumbhakd- 1 
l raA ] 

sarvam | 

kumbhdro 

kianhdr 

kumbhdr 

potter. 

Var. iii. 3. . 

aabbam , ) 
sdbbam J 

sab 

• . . 

all. 

Mrichh. 124. 

auvarna 

sovana 

sona 

sonem 

gold. 

Var. iii. 27. 

satyam 

sachcham 

sack 

sack 

true. 

Var. iii. 4. l 
Mrichh. 44. ) 

chandrah 

chandi 

ehdxi 

chund 

moon. 

Vikr. 23. . . . 

chandrena 

chandaena 

. • . 

, . • 

by the moon. 

Var. iii. 28. . 

madhyah 

majjho j 

Itf 

2 to 

1 1 

maj 

middle. 

Var. iii. 12. 

hastah 

hattho 

hath 

hat 

hand. 

Mrichh. 7. 120 

vriddha 

vuddha 

ludhd 

• a a 

old. 

Vikr. 107. . 

vriddhum 

vuddim 

budhiya 

a . a 

old woman. 

Vikr. 121. . . 

jyeshtha 

jettha 

jethd 


eldest. 

Var. iii. 1. 60 

mushti 

mutthi 

mutthi 

math 

fist : handful. 

Var. iii. 1. 511 
Mrich.28.142) 

irtththi 

setthi 

se(h 

set 

| superior, 

\ banker. 

Mrichh. 18. 30 

kashthena 

katfhqta 

kdfh 

kafAT 

wood, a pole 

Mrichh. 18. 21 

iushka j 

sukkha ) 

sukhd 

sukha , snka 

dry. 

Myichh. 53. . 

takshin 

sakkhi 

tikhi 

. . a 

witness. 


9 This table (except as regards the transliteration of the Indian -words), is reprinted 
nearly as it stands in the first edition, and without a renewed verification of the 
references in col. 1, the labour of which, I thought, would hardly havo been repaid by 
correction of a few possible inaccuracies. 
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REFERENCES. SANSKRIT. PRAKRIT. HINDI. 


potha ° 

fit* ill OQ 

Mrichh.' li. P !lM arnh pokkharo 

Var° l i!i" 29 dakshint dakkhino 

Lassen, 363. 

Mrichh. 97. dakshinam dahinam 

117. . . . 

Mrichh. 99. P*>‘Mmah paehehhim 
Yar. iii. 1. . . bhaktam bhatiam 

Mrichh. 104. granthi ganfhi 

Yar. i. 12. . . pishtam pil/ham 
Miichh. 10a. prishthaiah pitthido 


Yar. i. 36. . .' 
Mrichh. 120 ) . 
Yar. iii. 29. j 1 
Mrichh. 94. 95 
Yar. iii. 40. j 
Mrich.71.15tM 
Yar. iii. 2. . . 
Yar. iii 49. . 
Yar. It. 9.2S* 
Yikr. -in. . f 
Yar.i32.iii.31 


i ar. . r. if vi . * . 

■ Yiir. 3«. . j r,dyut 

Tar.i32.iii.31 r rikshah 

Mjifiiih. 73. 79 rukshah 15 
Yar. SO. iii. 30 rikshah 

Sh? ] »•> 

Mrichh. 72. . ash(amam 

■ Mrichh. 71. . saptamam 
' Yar. iii. 35. ) i , 

Mrichh. 93. J 
Yar. i. 8. . .1 mayura 
Yar. i. 7. . J lavanam 
Mrichh. 11.94.')., . - 
and 113. 13sJ*^ ,s ' m 
Mpclih. 117. | suharah 
Var.i.28.si.l7 ! ) » . 
Mrichh. 11. j 5 ™ 00 
Mrichh. 120. 1 tlja 
Mrichh. 77. I vanik 


stall, siali 


pokhara pokkar 


! chailrah \ ehu’itlo 

i kshetra khetta 

mrittiha ! mattia 

>*»< 

nagnah n aggo 

. raltg vacltha 10 

ridgut vijju, vijjitlt 

vrikshah Vltchlto 11 

S? ) 

rikshah richchho 

bhrata bhada, bhad 

ashfamam atthamam 

saptamam saitamam 

I pushpam puppham 

I mayura mom 

\ lavanam Imam 


paehchim 

6/tut 

gonth 

pifita 

P’fh 

chait 

khet 


ganth 

pifaneth 


ton the right 
l hand. 9 

west. 

fboilr d rice, 
(vice in husk, 
joint, 
to pound, 
at the back, 
(name of a 
( month, 
field. 


naked, 
child, etc. 

lightning. 

tree. 


peacock. 

salt. 


she jnckall. 
Becd. 

merchant. 


0 Here it deserves to be specially noted that the Sanskrit word undergoes the same 
changes in Prakrit and Hindi according to its two different meanings. 
w The Persian has the same form, with a b instead of the v. 

11 Varaiuchi gives the form vachchho, not vuchshha, which I find in the Mrichh., p. 73. 
M li,,hhn is S ivei1 in Wilson's dictionary as one of the Sanskrit words for a tree; but 
it may have crept in from Prakrit. Compare Biihtlingk and Roth, s.v. 

13 This word is from the S'akariku, one of the Apabhrania dialects. In ordinary Prakrit 
it would perhaps he suaro or suaro. u Vanio Mrichh., 28 and 50. 
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HINDI. 

MAHBATTl. 

kayath 

kayat 

dexoal 

dewa\, deal 

ravoal (a 

raut (a ) 

priest. ) 

paiace.) ) 


jugart 

thanu 7 

than 

nahan 

nahan , nhan 

kanhaiya , 

kanhaiya, ) 

kdnh 14 

kdnhobd. j 

ganw 

ganw 

ganwala. 

. . . 

bail 

bail 

dalidrata 

. . . 

istri 

. . . 

tala 

sala. 

khambhd 

khamb 

kandhd 

. . . 

bahir 

baker 

J bada 

• • • 

kahhwan, 1 


kahan j 

. • . 

diglii 

. . . 

Midi 

. . • 

jas 

jas 

khm 

khem 

gadaha 

gadhatoa 

sanjh 

sanjh 

itna 


andhiyara 

andhar 



Krishna. 

Tillage. 


oxen. 

poverty. 

woman. 

brother-in- 

law. 

pillar. 

shoulder. 

outside. 

great. 

116 panes of 
( cowries. 

oblong pond. 

turmeric. 

glory. 

welfare. 


evening, 
so much. 

darkness. 


14 Kanhpur (city of Kanh, or Krishna) is the proper name of Cawnpore. When 
Krishna means black, it becomes Kasano in Prakrit, according to Var. iil 61. The 
Bularamayana has kisana , p. 141, and kanna in p. 244, in the same sense. 

14 See Lassen, p. 42S, who says gamelud =quasi gramalayukah. 

17 This word is in the S'akilrikii dialect. 

18 In this and other instances, the rules and examples given would, of course, account, 
by analogy, for the existence of many other modern vernacular words, of which the earlier 

2 
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TEE DRAMATIC PRAKRITS. 


REFERENCES. 

Yikr. 49. and | 
Lass. 249. '» { 
Var. iii. 18.1 
& Vikr. 9. / 
Yar. x.ii. 6. 1 
Yikr. 103. ./ 

Yikr. 112. . . 
Yar. v. 32. . . 

Vikr. 112. ( 
Yikr. 116. j 

Mrichh. 14. j 
95.116.141 
Var. iv. 32. j 

Var. ii. 2. . . 
Yar. ii. 2. . . 
Var. ii.2. iii. 50 

Var. iii. 48. . 

Mriclih. 12. 
78.103.104 
S'ak. 105. . I 
Prabodhach ' 
12. 28.37. 
46. 63. 68. 

Prab. 63. . .) 
Var. iii. 1. .j 
Var. iv. 15. 1 
S'ak. 21. . .j 
Yar. iii. 2. y.l 
14. yi. 60. ./ 
Yar. iii. 60. ) 
Lassen, 284./ 
Yar. iii. 8. . . 
Yar. iii. 25. . 
Yar. i.18. ii.27 



upadhya - uajjhaassa, 1 - s[) 

yitsya ojhao J 

aieharyam j ZthuZm) ach<twJ ' 

gridhrcna giddhcna gidh 

mataram j M ~ mn )n5 

matd man ) 

pitaram | ptramf J pita, bap 

pituh piduno ) 

ghalarn , \ 

9T iham fikam’’ ^ ar 

Jiaraam / 

jivam jlam ji 

such J sui 1 sui 


pita, bap 


mdrgah 

maggo 

at man ah j 

opanof* 


atilia 

apa t appa 

Stmdiiam j 

l 

appaiiam , 
apaiiam 
mahdppa- 

mahatma - 1 

ndiiaiti , 
mahdppd- 
nam 

nam j 

slhale 

thale 

asru 

aihsu, assn 

agnim 

aggim 

hriyd 

Jdrid 

brah mono 

ramhano 

gay ttah 

gaddo 

gabh*ram 

go hi ram 


apna 

dp 


thal 

ansu 

dg 

kiriya 

bdmhan 

gadhci 

qahird 


MAHBATTl. 

ENGLISH. 


{ teacher. 

. . . 

wonderful. 

gidh 

vulture. 

57, mat 22 

mother. 

pita, bap 

father. 

ghar 

house. 

sui 

life. 

needle. 

path. 

Belf; own. 

dpan "1 

/self; great- 
i soulcd. 


dry land. 

asum , asti 

tear. 

5 9 

fire. 

baman 

galurd 

ceremony. 

Brahman. 

cavity. 

deep. 


Prakrit form may not now bo discoverable in any extant work. Thus the Hiudi and 
MahrattI word banjh, a barren woman, is formed from the Sanskrit bandhyd, in the same 
way as sdnjh comes from sandhyd ; and as in the latter case we find the earlier Prakrit 
form to have been saujhd, so we may suppose the older Prakrit form of hanjh to have been 
baujha, or vanjhu. And the same must have been the case in numerous other instances, 
[In fact, Bince the above was written, I have actually found the word vavjhd, a barren 
woman, in Clough’B Pali Grammar, p. 37. See also vanjhjhibhudd , B alarum., p. 225.] 

10 Campbell's Telugu Grammar, note to Introduction, p. 13. 

20 Ojha is the designation of a particular tribe of Brahmans, In the Bularumuyana, 
85 ff., the word has the form uvojjhua. 

21 In Persian mddar. 22 MahrattT of Nagpur. 23 In Persian padar. 

21 See Lassen, Inst. Pracr., p. 315. Bumouf (Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 660) observes 
that the form aptano or dtpano, which occurs in the rock inscription of Gimar, is the 
intermediate step by which at man was transformed into appa, appaiio, etc. 
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malimm 

chaturthi, ^hotthT^' ) c hauthT chautha 

chaturdasi ^cboddahi "' } ohaudakwih ehauda 


ma,ilam 
I eha,ulth>, 
[chottlii 


panehadasali pannaraho 
shashtiii ekhatthi 


ekddasa, caraha , 

dvddasa, varaha, 

trayodasa teraha u 

dvayoh j d f- lham < 

' { itonmm 

fdvm, dvabh- (due, do, do- 
l yam, dmyoh \ him, dosu 

trini tinni 

shat ehha 

visa, t 
t'saa 
chhanam 
ehhama 
maehhia 
sotto 
nidda 

tamtam 

(tuhita, ihidai dh'td 

dhanavan | dJtttndlo 

pattharo , 
pattha.ro 
motto, 


prastarah 


pandarahicdh pandharb. 
chhathi ... 


vichehuo, 
finch Into 

siijjo, suro 
pans 

tappho, 

vappho 

nattao 

wttd 

pallanka 
l pallanko 
i ekattha 


tin 

ehha 

Vis 

tis 

chiton 

ehhama 

makkhi 

soth 

nmd 

tamba 

dhiya, dh T 
dhamodld 


six. 

twenty. 

thirty. 

moment. 

patience. 


nid 

tomb (iron ' 
rust.) ; 



maiden, 

daughter. 

rich. 


patthar (a 1 
stone.) / 
moti 

patthar 

metim 

fa bed : a 
( stone, 
pearl. 

rat 

rat 

night. 

lathi 

latth 

staff, Club. 

bichu, biclii 

riuchu 

scorpion. 

suraj 

pa us 

the sun. 
(the rainy 
t season. 

bhiiph 

. . . 

vapour. 

nttf 

bat 

not 

a dancer, 
word; 

palang te 

palang 

bed. 

. . . 

. . . 

do. 

ikaffha 

. . . 

collected. 


88 See Prof. Cowell’s note on Var, ii. 44. 

28 This word palany means in Persian also, a bed, as well as a tiger. 
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BEIEBENCE8. | SANSKRIT. 


Var. iii. 12. ( 
Mriclih. 18. ( 
Lassen, 272. i 
Var. iii. 40. j 
Var. x. 10. J 
Lassen, 379. > 
App. 63. ; 


matthaka 

matthaam 


maUya» machehha ( 'ZchMU 


Vikr. 81. 82 
Var. vi. 26- 
63. 

Cowell, Int. 
p. xxviii. 23 


asmakam 

twin, twin | 
tubhyam 


kanja, hanja 

aham , ham, 1 
hagge, hani J 
amhc, warn 
inaha, majjha 

amhanam 


Mrichh. 38. . 
Var. vi. 6. 

Cowell, Int.l 
xxvii. . .] 
Var. iv. 16. . 


yuyam 

yushmakam 

kasya 

Icasyah 


twnam, I 
tumam ) tum 
tvjjha tujli 

tu/ia, tujjha) ., 
tujjhaha ) ' ,yA 
tmnhe, tujfhe turn 

tumhuna tumh 


majha 

amhaia 1 
amhana ) 


tumhala, 'l 
tumhana j 


Mrichh.93.96. yatra, tatra jahi n, iaAtnjl \ j«them,tethem 


Var. iv. 25. kiyat. 


Mriclih. 74. 
Mrichh. 4. 51. 

Var.viii.16.61 
Mrichh. 4. 
27.&;)fM.Cf 
Delius, p. 41 
Kram., in 
ditto, p. 10. 
Var. viii. 12. 
Var. viii. 18. 1 
xii.17. Mjic. I 
60.103.134. 
pas. Vikr.14 J 
Mrichh. 21. 24 

Mrichh. 14. 
131, Vikr. J 
57.97. 101 ] 
Del. p. 62 . 

Var iii 3. . . 


kutra 

Mi ttishtha | 

yribnati 

prichchha 

prishtu 

prishtm 

prakshyami 

prichhati 

mriyate 

{ smarami 
smarasi 
smritva 

mmarpayasi 

prapita 

praptah j 

prapnomi 

prapsyasi 

prabhavati 


kettia, jettia 
kahiri 

utthelii 1 

uttkehi j 

gmha,i 

puchchha 

puchchhida 

puchchhia 

puchchhissam 

puehchhadi 

mara,i 

sumarami 1 
sumaresi } 


hahjtahih) 
kitna, jitiia 
kalian 
uthna 
gahiid 

puchhna 


we. 

mine. 

of us, [us, by 
us, Mahr.] 

thou. 


of you, [you, 
by you,Mah.] 
whoBe P 
(of what wo- 
1 man? 

who. 
in this, 
where, there. 

(how much, 
[as much, 
where ? 

rise, to rise, 
to take. 


maranem to die. 


samappen 

pSbida 

pabide, paito 

paviya 

pavimi 

pavihi 


pauita 

pavjahi 


to remember. 


sempanm to entrust. 


pavaneih to obtain. 


he prevails. 


27 Maehclm also is, however, given in Wilson's dictionary as a Sanskrit form. 

28 [Sec also Myichhakati and Vikraraorvali, etc., passim.] 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTl. 

ENGLISH. 

- 

bhavami 

homi n 

him 


(I become, or 

Var. vii. 20. 
21,viii. 1. 

bhavasi 

host 

hat 


\ am. 

[thou be- 

Mrich. 105. < 
38. 39. 72. 
in,q 

bhavati j 

bhodi , hodi™} 
hojja , hojja' i) 

hat 

. a . 

1 comest, etc. 
(ho becomes, 

1 etc. 


bhavanti 

honti 

hath 


(they become, 
l etc. 

Prah. p. 44. 

anubhmanti 

anuhavanti 

, 0 . , 


they feel. 

Mjichh. 141. 

annbhavitwn 

anubhavidum 


, . , 

to feel. 

Mrichh. 21. 24 

\bhavish- < 

) yati \ 

I 

huvissadi 1 
huvissadi j 

hoihi u 

. . . 

he will he. 


hossdmQt V 
hossam, (' 
hohami, j 

hunga 

hoin 

I will be. 

bhavish- 1 
yami j 

Var. vii. 12. 

ho hi mi ) 




13. 14. 15. 

* 

hossamoj ^ 




Lassen, 268. 

bhavisliyd- 
mah ' 

hohamo, 
hohimo, > 
hohissd , 

honge 

. . . 

we will he. 



hohitthd 




Var. vii. 20. 
21. . ." 

bhavish - j 
yati j 

hojja, hojja 

hgjjahii, 

hojjdhii 

hogd 

/toil 

he will he. 

bhavatu j 

hojja, u, 
hojjdu 

htyiye, hujiyo 

. . . 

(let him he ; 

1 he fimper.y 

Var. vii. 23. ( 
24. . . i 

abhamt, 

abliut 

huvia, 

ho/iia 

bhaya , 

hata, thd J 

hota 

he was. 

Var. viii. 2. 

bhutam j 

Attain l 

(Adam ?) j 

him 

• 1 1 

been. 

Mrichh. 25. 

jvdlaya 

jalehi 

jaldnd 

. . ■ 

to burn. 

Var. viii. 13 i 

( 

karami, ) 




Vikr. 112. } 

ktiromi < 

kalemi , > 

kartd 

karitoiii 

Ido. 

Mrich. 16.31 J 

( 

karemi ) 




Mrichh. 132. 
Mrichh. 31. 1 
Vikr. 18. . 

kritam 

hade j 

kard, kiya 

kela , held 

done. 

kritah 

kuluykao 33 j 





karaiitOj \ 




Delius, pp. 
27-29. . . ; 

kitrvan < 

kalento , f 
karento , l 
kubbano J 

kartd 

karit 

doing. 

Delius, pp. 
27-29. . . 

nirakritya 

nirakariya 

kuriyd 1 

(Bengali.) j 


(having un- 
l done (done"]. 

Delius, p. 17 
Mrichh. 105 

dadami 

dtmi 

detd 

. . . 

I give. 

Mrichh. 66. 

dadati 

dt'di 

. • • 

■ • • 

he gives. 

Var. viii. 62. 
Mrich. 95. 37. 

dattam 

dinnam 

diyd, din 

• .• • 

given. 

Mrichh. 127. 

dadati 

dent 7 

deti 

• • • 

giving (fem.). 

Mrichh. 32. 
163. . . . 

maryayati 

’ maggadi^ 

[ maggedi 

|| manynd 

maganem 

to ask. 


89 Prom haodmi, etc. ; Bee Lassen, p. 176. 30 -Ho*', Mrichh. 38. 102. 

31 ttoihi, provincial fra hog a. 33 Burnouf, Lotus, 687. 

33 Delius seems to think kuht may be the Pratyit imperative. 

3 * Comp, maggo from mdrgd/i, ante, p, 18, Var. ii. 2. iii. 60. 
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B— 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATT1. 

ENGLISH. 

Mrichh. 79. 1 

82. 88. . . j 

margayitum 

maggidum 

. . . 



Mrichh. 136 j 

margama - 

maggamd - j 


► 

to ask. 

nena 

tuna J 




Mrichh. 95. . 

margayatah 

maggantassa 

• • • 

. . . 


Mrichh. 12. . 

kalpayata 

kappedha ) 


kapaneih 

to cut. 

Mrichh. 51. . 

katpayitoa 

kappia ) 


'Var.viii.23 . ) 
Mrichh. 36. > 
Del. la. 16. ) 

jnatoa 

jinia | 

jfzj»ya(Ben-\ 
gall.) j 

• . . 

having known 

Var. viii. 56.) 
Delius, p. 24. J 
Mrichh. 37. • 

drinomi 

srutva 

sttnami 
sunia | 

sun>ta( Hindi) 
swiiya 
(BensralT.) 

j... 

to hear. 

Myi. 104. 105. 

srinu 

sumi, eunahi 

sun 

• • • 

hear. 

Mrich. 45. 70 j 

dhdv , 
dhdv at i 

d hove hi, ) 
dkoadi } 

dhona 

dhunem 

to wash. 

Mrichh. 46. . 

svapimah 

mhemha 

sond 

. • • 

to sleep. 

PrnBan. 65. . 

supta 

satta 

sou 

• . . 

asleep. 

Bui. 178. . . 

.waps yd mi 

suvissam 

so, unga 

. ■ . 

I shall Bleep. 

Mrich. 59. 122) 
Var. viii. 25) 
Mrichh. 97. ) 
Delius, 19. .) 

sthajmy- 

itvd 

sthu pay- 
ami 

ihdbia,thdbia 

tkabemi 

thamnd 

thdmbancm j 

to hold, stop. 

Mrichh. 57. . 

rakshami 

rakkhami 

rakhnS 

rakhanem 

to keep. 

Yar.viii.47. ) 

nrityati. 

nachhai, v 


Mrichh. 70. J 

urilyate, 

uachcliiadi, V 

iiaehim 

nachaneih 

to dance. 

71. Del. 50. ) 

nrityan 

mchhanlo j 




Mrichh. 71. . 

sikshayantah 

sikkhanta 

sikhdtid 

o . a 

to teach. 

Mrichh. 72. 

upavishtah 

ubavitthd 

baithd (?) 

... 

Beated. 

Cowell, App.) 
A. p. 99. .J 

katkayati 

kahai 

kahna 

kathanem 


S'ak. 45. 34. 1 

katkaya j 

Jcathayish - 
yd mi / 

hath ayit urn 

kahehi, ) 




Mrich. 4. 80.) 
Mrichh. 80. j 

kadhehi j 
kahmam 



to tell. 

Mrichh. 36. . 

kahidd 

kaha 

• • • 


Mrichh. 103. 

hath gate 

kahijjadi 


... 


Delius, 86. .' 
Yikr. 2. . . 

asti 

atti, nchohi 1 '- 

laclihe (Ben-1 
• gall.) ) 

She 

he is. 

Mrichh. 99. 

stha 

achchhadha 

acMe(Beng.) 


ye are. 

Lassen, 346. 
Cowell, 184. 

aand 

achchanii 

acWien'Beng] 


they arc. 

Sutra 24. in ) 
App. A. . 
Cowell, 99. ] 

vadati j 

volla’i ) \ 
voldi ) I 

bolna 

bolancih 

to speak. 

Mrichh. 105. 

brumak 

bollamo 36 ( 


Delius, 67. . 
Mrichh. 169. 

labhante 

/ 

lahanti 

lahate, lete 

. . . 

they receive. 


35 Mr. Childers thinks the forms achchi, etc., cannot he referred to the Sanskrit root as. 
Asti, ho says, became atthi in Pali, but the Pali achehhati is, he considers, beyond doubt 
the present tense of as, and points to on anomalous form atsati. 

30 This alteration of brumal} into bollamo may perhaps be conceived to have proceeded 
by the following steps : barumah, balumah, bollamo. Or it is possible that bol may be 
an indigenous non-Sanskrit form, or a vemaeular root retained in Prukfit. 
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j REFERENCES. 

SANSKUIT. 

puakrit. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTI. 

ENGLISH. 

Mfichh. 115.J 

k&hipatu \ 
(phel t to go)} 

pheladu 31 

phelite(Rcng.) 

. . . 

to throw. 

Mfichh. 139. | 

dunkarisk - ) 
yam j 

pheldissam 

. . . 

. . . 

(I shall re- 
( move. 

Mfichh. 112. 

jdgrita 

jaggetlut 

jagna 

jaganm 

to wake. 

Var. vii. 7. . 

gatah 

ga'o 

gayd 

. . . 

gone. 

Var. vii. 1. 1 
andii. 24. ) 

pathati 

padhai 

paihna 

padhaneni 

to read. 

Mfichh. 121.1 
Var. viii. 61. j 

patami j 

pademi ) 

padami ) 

padnd 

padancm 

to fall. 

Delius, 61 . . 

patitah 

padido 

padd 


fallen. 

Mfichh. 120.1 
Delius, p. 22.) 

uddayante 59 j 

uddenti ) 

udda'enti j 

ndnd 


to fly. ■ 

Mrichh. 124. | 

paridhasye 

pahilissam 

paharna j 

pdndhara- ) 
nem j 

(to put on 

1 (clothing). 

Mfichh. 71. . 

pibanti 

pianti 

ptiia 

pinem 

to drink. 

Delius, 77. . 

jivaini 

jtami 

jma 1 


to live. 

Mfichh. 170. 

jlvantam 

jtaiilam 

. . . ) 

• • a 

Mfichh. 166. 

nishhdiaya 

nikkdlchi | 

nikasna ) 

nikdlnd J 

. . a 

to put out. 

Var. viii. 44 1 
Vik. 11. Del. > 
60.Kram.10 J 

( varddhate, 
\va7'ddhatdm 

vaddliadi 1 
vaddhadu / 

laflma 

i cadkanem 

to increase. 

Vikr. 44. . . 

tvarayasva 

turavavehi | 

turant 1 

(quickly.) J 

. . . 

hasten. 

Var. viii. 4. . 

tvante 

tuvara'i 

» a a 

he hastens. 

S'ak.43. 168'| 
Vikr. 91. . 
Delius, 79. 

jpasyami \ 

dekkhdmi 40 

deklind 

dekhtmem 

to see. 

Hemachan- ’ 
dra, Cowell. 

[drisyami 20 j 
darsaya 

delchdvahi 

dikltana 

ddkhavmcni 

(to cause to 
{ see. 

173. note . . 
Var. viii. 48. 

yudhyate 

jvjjlidi 

jujhna 

jtnjhonem 

(to fight : ho 
\ killed. 

Var. viii. 48. 

Imdhyate 

bujjhdi 

lujhnd 

bujhanem 

(to under- 
( stand. 

Var. viii. 26. 1 
26, Mjich. 73) 

dhyai 

jhajanjhuadi 

samqjhua (?) 

samajanem 

(to meditate, 
(understand. 

Kram. 28. ini 
Delius, p. 10.) 

hudh 

kiyjh 

. . . 

■ . . 

to he angry. 

Var. viii. 46. 

nahyati 

rusa'i 

riniyand 

. a . 

to he angry. 

Var. viii. 60. 

mridnati 

mala' i 41 

Dial ad 

. . . 

to grind, mb. 


37 Perhaps derived from prer, to impel. Comp, pellanena and vcllanena, rendered by 
j vrerannm, in the Biilnr., p. 203. Both roots are given in the lexicons. 

30 Prof. Aufrecht draws my attention to the fact that, in the Yedas, the root signifying 
“to fly” is not di t but di. See also the intensive form of the verb in dedlyitavai , 
S'atapatha Brahmana, v. 3, 2, 6, quoted by Bohtlingk and Both, s.v. 

39 This form may at one time have been in use. 

40 This word occurs on the Lat of Firoz Shah in the forms dekhati and dekhiye , and in 
the form dekhami in the inscription at Dhauli. See Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi, 
pp. 666, 669, 671, 676, who supposes dekhati may come from an old form drisyati , he secs. 
Mr. Childers thinks, however, it must come from the Sanskrit future drakshyate. 

41 See also Kramadlsvara, 39, in Delius, p. 11, where the root mrid is said to become 
man in Prakrit. Iu Persian also the verb malidan means to rub. 
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SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

SJAHRATTI. 

ENGLISH. 

Yar. viii. 531 j 

splint | 

plutt{ai) ) 

phutni ! 

phu\aypm 

to split. 

Mrich. 70. 7- \ 
Delius, 59. } 

badhyantt 

bajjhmii 

bajhna 

. . . 

(to he bound 
( or caught. 

Yar. viii. 27. 

khad 

kha 

khum 

khanm 

)••• 

to eat. 

Delius, 29. .) 
M 5lavika,54.) 

parayami 

pdrtmi | 

parite (Ben- 
gali.) 

to be able 

Prasannn- j 

pragkunasya 

|pa/i«na«*a 12 | 

pahuis 1 


a guest. 

rlghava, 45( 

prahunasya 

pdhum j 

. . • 

Balariimayana 

266. 

^pakahinah 

pakhkhino j 

pakheru 1 
panehhi j 


birds. 

Bal. .290. 

ks/itra 

khtra 

khir 


milk. 

Biil. 231. 235. 

lahshaji 

lakkha 

lakh 


(hundred 

(thousand. 

Bal. 45. 307. 

akshi 

(achchhi 

aukh 


eye 

Bal. 246. 

Jcahsha 

kahJcha 



side. 

Bal. 53. 69. 98 

yotra 

gotta 

got 


family, clan. 

Bal. 267. 

sutra 

sutta 

8Ut 


thread. 

Bal. 165.167.) 
297. J 

putra , putri 

putta , putts 

put 


son, daughter 

Bal. 221. 

idrpasa 

kappasa 

kapas 


cotton. 

Bill. 142. 178 

karpura 

kappura 

kapur 


camphor. 

Bal. 269. 298. 

dharma 

dhamma 



virtue 

Bal. 294. 

daipanam 

dappanam 



a mirror. 

Bal. 267. 

nirvana 

nivvnna 



extinction. 

Bill. 76. 194. 

dugdha 

dttddha 

dudk 


milk. 

Bal. 266. j 

mugdha 

mudhdhu 



infatuated. 

snigdha 

sinidhdha 



affectionate. 

Bal. 236. 

pippala 

pJpala 

pipal 


pipal tree. 

Bal. 178. 
Prasannaragh 

mis Jit ci 
mhhta 

miththd 
mitthi J 

mJttha 


sweet. 

Bal. 270. 278 

oshtha 

j uththa , } 

\ othfha ) 

sasurena 

hosith 


lip. 

Bal. 156. 303 

imiurenn 

sasur 


father-in-law 

Bal. 163. 

dvairu 

8d$ut 

MW 


(mother-in- 
( law. 

Bui. 158. 

i vasrunam 

sasunam 

808 


Do. gen. pi. 

Bal. 182. 

bhru 

bhu 

bhaun 


eyebrow. 

Bal 168. 176. 

musha 

sunaj sasd 



(daughter-in- 
( law. 

Bal. 34. 179.) 
234. 245.364. 

iabdah 

saddo 



sound. 

Bal. 245. 251 

mudyara 

itiogara 

(mogra, 
\mudgar j 


a mallet. 

Bal. 235. 

dhttma 

dhusa 

dhvan 


smoke. 

Bal. 238. 

pndanoh 

paestt 

fidnw 


at the feet. 


** The word is translated by atitheh in Pandit Govinda Deya’s edition. But I find the 
word prayhuna in 'Wilson’s Dictionary in the sense of guest ; and BShtlingk and Roth 
giye both that and another form prahum. As, howeTer, they do not cite from any very 
ancient author any passage in which the word is found, and as it is of rare occurrence as 
compared with atithi, it may perhaps have been imported into Sanskrit from Prakfit. 
Pahma, in the sense of “guest,” is, Mr. Childers informs me, a good Pali word. 
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a tiger, 
female breast, 
udder, 
tongue, 
bell metal. 

rolling, 
roll, move. 


(crushed, 
having called, 
summoned. 

I call. 

call (imper.). 
(he com- 
(mands, calls. 

I I shall 

( summon, 
he is called, 
(having 
{ touched, 
a harlot. 


[N.B.— In this and the following list, it will be seen that I have generally given the 
Hindi and MahrattI verbs in the infinitive, without reference to the mood or tense of 
the corresponding word in Prakrit. The verbs in the Sanskrit column, on the contrary, 
are always exact renderings of the Prakrit ones, in tense, number, person, etc.] 

43 This word is, no doubt, as Mr. Childers suggests, from the Sanskrit sabidpay (see 
above the alteration of iabda into sadda). The word sabdapayet occurs in the Rumi- 
yana, ii. 67, 9, Schlegel’B ed., and in ii. 59, 3, of the Bombay ed., where the commentary 
explains the word by akarayct, “ summon." In Gorresio's ed., ii. 59, 6, the verb a hvayet, 
having the same sense, is substituted. Forms like sabddpay are, as Prof. Aufrecht informs 
me, very common in the later Sanskrit. 

44 A various reading is bibid, Mr. Childers thinks chhibia comes from the Sanskrit 
chimp, “ to touch.’’ This root is given, he tells me, in Clough’s list of Pali verbs in the 
sense of “to touch; " and the word occurs in the Dhammapada, p. 156, line 1. 

44 This word is, no doubt, derived from goavamini, the wife of a Gosvamin, or Goshain ; 
and I am told by a well-informed friend that the word has got the sense of harlot from 
the indifferent character of some of these female devotees. 
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It is thus clear from an examination of the Indian dramas, and of the 
examples furnished by the grammarians who treat of the dramatic dialects 
(as illustrated in the preceding comparative table), that the words which 
we find in Prakrit are in great part identical with those of Sanskrit, but 
more or less modified in their forms, and that these modifications are, in 
numerous instances, intermediate between the original Sanskrit words and 
the still more corrupted forms which we discover in the languages descended 
from the Prakrits, I mean, in the modem vernacular dialects. 

But, while the great majority of Prakrit words can, by the application 
of proper methods, be traced back to a Sanskrit source, there are some 
others which refuse to yield to the action of even the most powerful 
tests which criticism can employ, and successfully assert their claim to 
an origin independent of classical Sanskrit, and which we must therefore 
conclude either to belong to the vernacular Aryan Bpeech, or to be of 
non-Aryan derivation. 

Another fact then which is made clear by the examination of the 
dramatic poems and the Prakrit grammarians is, that the Prakrit dialects 
contain a certain number of words which are not discoverable in classical 
Sanskrit, but which we also find in the modern vernaculars, such as the 
roots dub, to sink, tharhar (in Hindi lharthar), to tremble, dliakJc, to cover 
or shut, and the nouns gor, leg, lappa, father, etc . 46 The greater portion 
of the words of this class, which I have discovered, will be found in the sub- 
joined table. [In the present edition I have added, at the foot of the table, 
a number of new words, some of which, however, I find, may be derived 
from Sanskrit, but few of which are discoverable in the modem vernaculars.] 

46 See the Rev. H. Ballantine’s paper “ On the relation of the MahrattI to the Sanskrit," 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. iii. p. 369-386. Some of the 
words considered by Mr. Ballantino to be MahrattI arc, however, Persian or Arabic, such 
as met/i, bagjial, mansila ; others, as khane, to eat, aro Sanskrit. I add the following 
remarks from Dr. J. 'Wilson’s “Rotes on the Constituent Elements, ’’ etc., of the Marathi 
language (prefixed to Molesworth’s Marathi Dictionary, 2nd edition), p. xxii. [The 
Marathi language] “has two distinct lingual elements, the Scythian (or Turanian) and 
the Sanskrit.” . . . “The Scythian element . . is obviously the more ancient 
of the two, as far as its present locality is concerned. It is still a good deal in use, 
especially among the lower orders of the people, and in the business of common life. 
It claims almost all the words beginning with the cerebral letters, which, as initials, 
were probably not originally in use in the Sanskrit; almost all the words beginning 
with the letter jl ; and a great majority of the words formed from imitative particles, 
both simple aad reduplicated, which are often very expressive, and are not now of an 
arbitrary character, whatever they might have been before they got established in the 
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Table No. II. 

List of Prakrit words, chiefly from, the Mrichhakafi and the grammarians, 
which are not found in classical Sanskrit, or are of doubtful origin, 
with their modern vernacular equivalents, when ascertained. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT, 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTI, 

ENGLISH. 

Mjichh. 119. j 

pitrisamban - 
dhi 

bappa- ke- 
lake 47 

f bap ke \ 

[bap karke j 

bap 

father. 

Mrich. 80. 108 

pci dam 

godam 

god 

■ • • 

foot, leg. 

Mrich. 72.112 

udara 

pota, potta 

pet , po(a 

pot 48 

belly. 

Mjichh. 33. 

pumichali 

chhinhliu 

chhinal 

( chhinal f 1 

harlot. 

Mlichh. 40. 

stambha 

khunta 

khonta 

klnmfd 

P«g- 

Mriclih. 31. ) 
36. 167. . ( 

manually ah 

goho 

. . . 

goho 

man. 

MEfSEI®] 

rasah 

lakhalia 

. . . 

lakcri™ 

a slight taste. 

Mjichh. 175. 

kitkknrah 

hude 

... 

• ■ • 

dog. 

Yikr.p. 79. 

pas ya 

ua 

• . . 

• • • 

look. 


rakshata 

johaha 60 

johna 

. . . 

fto watch t 
(look out for. 

Mjichh. 141. 

vrakampate 

tliartarcdi 41 

thartharana 

Ihartharmum 

to tremble. 

Yar. viii.68.1 
&Kram.uA 
Delius, ll.J 

majjati j 

vuttaifluttcii, 

khuppa'i 

| budna 

budaneih 

> to sink. 

Mjich.162.317 

majjantam 

dubbantam 

dubnS 

dubancih 

) 

Mrichb.36. ( 
79. 164. . -7 
Prab. 58. ( 

pidhehi 

pidhatta 

pihitam 

dhakkthi i! 
dhakkedha 
dhakkide 

j- dliaknd j 

dhankan (a 
lid or cover) 
jhdnkanem 
(to coyer) 

( to cover or 
t shut. 


untie loqimdi of the people by whom they were originally formed." . . . “The 
Sanskrit element is that which predominates in the Marathi, as the inspection of 
the Dictionary at once shows.” . . “ Colcbrooke expresses it as his opinion that ‘ nine- 
tenths of the Hindi dialect may he traced back to the Sanskrit;’ and perhaps a similar 
observation may be justly made as to the proportion of Sanskrit words in tho Marathi, 
when both primitive and modified forms are taken into the account.” 

41 About the affix, kelake or kcrake, see Lassen, p. 1 18. 

43 In Molesworth’s Mahratti Dictionary, this word is set down as derived from the 
Sanskrit peta ; but the only sense assigned to this word in "Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary 
is that of bosket. 

40 Stenzler’s Myichhakatl, p, 299. 

50 In Wilson's Sanskrit Dictionary the word jongata is given as a noun, with the sense 
of “longing for which may possibly be connected with this word. 

61 Prof. Benfey, in his review of the first edition of this volume, in the “ Gott. Gel. 
Anzeigen ” for January 23rd, 1861, p. 132, considers this root to be connected with the 
Sanskrit tarala, “trembling,” and the participle tarturam (from the root tier), which 
occurs in Rig Veda, ix. 95, 3, where it has, according to Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 
the sense of “rushing forward.” 

** "Wilson and Bohtlingk and Roth give a root dhakk, with the signification to 
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REFERENCES* 

SANSKRIT. 



mm 

Mfich. 118. 
95. . 1 

Mrichh. 122. 

Kramad, in J 
Delius. 1 

Var. viii. 64. 
Var. viii. 66. 
Var. viii. 28, 1 
Delius, p. 6. J 
Var. viii. 20. 
Var. viii. 67. 
Var. viii. 69. 
Prasanna- \ 
rSghava, ( 
11.13.113.1 
115. ; 

Var. viii. 70. 

Mrichh. 21. . 

karayishya-) 
mi ) 

kdraya 
karshdmi 

nishad 
! piv 
khip 

1 krudh 
trmyati 

gras 

ghrd 

mrij 

drii 

vilokayan 

vilokaya 

dale 

1 sphofayish- 
’ ynmi 

ghadaba - 
Hi am 

ghaddbehi 48 
vaddhami 

numagg 4 * 
ghott 
vijj ' 

Jur 64 
vajjai 

vis, ghis 66 
pa 

lubh , sup 
pxdm 

pulovanto - 
pulovehi 

tar, vaa, t7r 
madamadd- 
isiam 

j. ghadnd 

ghuntna 

f ' ' 

ghadancih 

odhanem 

ghofaneih 

a ■ • 

■ a • 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

;o fabricate. 

(to draw. 

( (Stenz. 298.) 

to Bit. 

to drink, gulp 
to throw, 
to be angry, 
to bo afraid. 

to eat. 

to smell, 
to cleanse, 
to see. 

seeing. 

see. 

to be able. 

(I shall 
( split. 47 


“ destroy but the dh is the dental, not the cerebral, letter. I have withdrawn from the 
table the word kartell, as it is found in Sanskrit as well as Prakrit sentences in the 
Mrichbnkati. 

43 This may come from the Sanskrit root ghat, “ to act.” 

44 Delius, p. 12, thinks that these roots may have been disused in Sanskrit. 

44 Prof. Benfey, in the review above quoted, regards this word as connected with the 
Sanskrit root jvar, and the adjective years, 11 excited,” “in a passion.” 

46 See Mr. Cowell's note S, on p. 73, where he supposes that Delius’s reading ghis is 
probably incorrect. In hie Index, p. 202, however, Mr. Cowell places a mark of interro- 
gation after visai. 

45 While this table is passing through the press, I have been favoured with the follow- 
ing remarks on some of tho words by Mr. R. C. Childers. “ Bappa, Bkp — In Sinhalese 
Appd is ‘ father and Itdppd ‘uncle.’ The latter word is a corruption of lala-appd, as is 
shown by the corresponding Bdlammd, ‘ aunt.’ — Pota, Pet — I think this may well be the 
Sanskrit Fela, compare the various meanings of Koshtha. The Italian for a man’s head 
is testa, properly an earthen pot. It is singular that the Siinhalese for ‘belly’ is Jlada, 
which, however, cannot be pota ; it would rather represent Honda, but I am very doubtful 
about its etymology. — Chhinhlih — Clougb, in the Simhnlese dictionary, gives under 
Chhinna, the meaning ‘harlot.’ Could null be the Sanskrit ndri? — Da, ‘look,’ — Ido 
not know how this word is used, but might it not bo simply an interjection ?— phakkhehi, 
— The Sanskrit root ‘Stag’ is Thak in Phli ( lhaketi ‘he covers,’ thakanam, ‘a covering’). 
But Clough gives ‘ concealment’ as one of the meanings of dhakka. — Ghadhbais's'am — This 
must be a causative of 'ghat Ghatdpeti, 1 he fabricates,’ occurs in Pkli (see D’Alwis Into, 
p. 35). — Vaddhdmi, ‘to draw,’ — Compare Turnouts Mahiivamsa,p. 160, line 1 and erratum, 
Kimtain vaddhetha hho, ‘pull up the lance,’ which seems to have been stuck in the 
ground (see previous page).— Yijj, ‘to throw,’ — Could this be ‘vyadh’P The present 
tenBe in Pali is vijjhati. — Vajjai, ‘ to fear, 1 — Could this be ‘ vrij ’ (Pilli tajjati), in the 
sense of ‘to shrink from’?— Pul, ‘to see’— This must he the Simhalese hala-navd ‘to 
see,’ the etymology of which I have not succeeded in tracing.” 
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DEFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATT1. 

ENGLISH. * 

Myichh. 17. 

b/xakta 

chhalli 58 





boiled rice. 

Myichh. 43. 

(s'asya- 
\ lampafa 

iaiia- 

palaklta 




( 

a rioter in 
grain (spoken 
of an ox). 

Mrichh. 101.) 

Uhintaparalx 

tattilo(m tan- 

\ 




159. } 

{chintayuktah 

tilo ), taltiB 





UUX10U3, 

Myichh. 127. 

bale 

vasu 

. . . 

• 


• 

jo young 
( female! 

Myichh. 134. j 

hakalayish- ) 
yami j 

gala'issam 50 

. . . 

• 



I shall wash. 

Bah 65f. 74 \ 
240. j 

kanti 

rincholi 

. • . 




brilliance. 

Bal, 194. 

pankli 

rieholi 

• • • 




a row. 

Bal. 86. 

gaja 

deghafta 

. . . 




an elephant. 

Bal. 195. 264. 

sukti 

sippi 

sip, tipi 




a shell. 

Bal, 249. 

trasta 

chamakantaW 

(chamakna (to 
(glitter, start") 

' 



alarmed. 

Bal. 240. 

misrila 

kallabida 

• • ■ 




mixed. 

Bui. 264. 

patita 

palotta 

• a a 




fallen. 

Bal, 198. 

samuhah 

kadavva 

• • • 




assemblages. 

Bal. 203. 

sreshtha 

garilla 81 

a a • 




(most excel- 
( lent. 

Bal. 243. 

nartakl 

tarafhttii 

a a a 




fa dancing 
l girl. 

Bal. 251. 

chumita 

chuspania 

a a . 




pounded. 

Bal. 276. 

mis'ram 

vidurillam 

. a a 




mingled. 

Bal. 246. 

spardaih 

jkadappehm 

a a a 

a 



contacts. 

Bal. 246. 

Idutkaraih 

dukkarehim 

\thokarm sc 




(they beat 

{dutkurutah 

dtikkanli 

j tkonkte ? 

a 



( with blows? 

Bal. 259. 

lalata 

nidola 62 ("ib 

a a 

a 



forehead. 

Bal. 198. 

iobhita 

changoththia 

. . . 




beautified. 


[N.B, — See other non-Sanskrit roots, or roots of doubtful origin, used in Prakrit, in 
Yararuchi, yiii. 18, 21, 23, 34, 35, 39, 40.] 


ss Wilson gives challi, with the sense of “rind,” "berk.” 

6# Here the ksh of the Sanskrit may be changed into g. The Puli form, Mr. Childers 
tells me, is klidlayissdmx, which he thinks may supply a link between the two words in the 
Table. But the Balaratnayana, p. 48, has pakkhalam for the Sanskrit prakshalana and 
the Prasannaraghava, p. 124, has chchhdlaa for the Sanskrit kskalaya. 

60 The word also occurs in p. 243 of the same drama, in the forms chamakkimta and 
chamakkida, where it is explained in the commentary hy ehamakrita, “astonished.” 

11 This may possibly be a mistake of the copyist for gsriththa (garishthaj, which occurs 
in page 224. 

82 Mr. Childers suggests that rxidola is probably only an altered form of lalata, as in 
Puli mlata is a more common form than lalata , while metathesis would account for the 
most important remaining variation. 

83 The Sanskrit lexicons have change in the sense of beautiful ; but fiom what the latter 
part of the word is derived, I do not see. 
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It is true that these vernacular words, occurring in the dramaB, 
are few in number ; that many vocables, very unlike the Sanskrit, 
which seem, on a hasty inspection, to be of a different origin, are 
discovered, on a more careful examination, to be derived from that 
language by successive steps proceeding according to certain recognized 
rules of mutation ; and that the words, not deducible from the written 
Sanskrit, which remain, do not bear so large a proportion to those which 
are of Sanskrit origin, as is the case in the modem vernaculars . 64 This 
paucity of such words in the dramas is, perhaps, to be accounted for 
by the fact that they are polished compositions containing many poeti- 
cal passages, and were written by Pandits,, men familiar with Sanskrit, 
who would be likely, when they could, to avoid vulgar words and 
phrases, and to employ vocables of Sanskrit derivation, wherever it 
was found possible: just as we see the pedantic Pandits of our own 
time are in the habit of doing . 65 And there can he no doubt that in 
the provincial dialects, as spoken by the lower classes and by un- 
learned persons in general at the time when the dramas were com- 
posed, many more non-Sanskrit words would be current than we meet 
with in the dramas. Iu the same way we find in modem times several 
modifications of language in use among different sections of the com- 
munity in the same provinces of Hindustan. The Hindu Pandits, for 
instance, use a dialect which is full of Sanskrit words; the villagers 
use fewer Sanskrit and more indigenous words ; the lower Mahomedans 
use a language approaching to that of the Hindu villagers, but with more 
Persian and Arabic words; while educated Mahomedans introduce into 
their discourse a large number of Arabic and Persian words and phrases. 
But the existence'of even a small proportion of such non-Sanskrit words 

61 Lassen remarks, p. 286 : “ The roots of the Prakrits must he looked foT in 
Sanskrit; and the few words which appear to be of extraneous origin can, for the 
most part, he traced to Sanskrit, if the investigation is pursued on right principles. 
At the same time I would not entirely deny that some vocables may have passed from 
the indigenous languages of India into the Sanskrit as well as the Prakrit ; but such 
words arc certainly not numerous.” Lassen may not underrate here the number of 
purely indigenous words in the Prakrits, as they are exhibited in the dramas, but his 
remarks are not certainly correct if applied to the modern vernaculars, in which 
words not derived from Sanskrit, and which must have come down to them from the 
vernacular Prakrits, are very numerous. 

M Compare the case of English, like that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, full of Latin 
and Greek derivatives, with other compositions in which Anglo-Saxon predominates. 
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in the dramas, ■when taken in conjunction with the corrupted form, — 
akin to that of the modem vernaculars, — in which we find Sanskrit 
words employed there, appears sufficient to show that the Prakrits, 
such as we see them in the dramas, were, in a more or less modified 
form, the spoken dialects of their day ; and were consequently the 
precursors of the modern vernacular tongues. As we find in these 
latter a considerable proportion of words which cannot be traced back 
to classical Sanskrit, we are led to conclude that these words must 
have existed in the older vernacular dialects, and have been trans- 
mitted from them to the later. The only alternative is that we 
suppose these non-Sanskrit words to have been invented in modem 
times, a supposition which is destitute of all probability. 06 

The question, already proposed in p. 7, now recurs, Whence came 
these words which are met with in the Prakrit dialects and the still 
larger number discoverable in the modern vernacular tongueB, which 
are not found in classical Sanskrit? In answer to this question two 
suppositions have been already made. It has been suggested, p. 7, 
that these words are either (1) colloquial vocables of Aryan origin 
(a view which is adopted by Mr. Beames in the passage quoted in 
p. 8), or (2) that they have been borrowed from the language of 
non-Aryan tribes with which the Aryans came into contact. For I 
must here anticipate an assertion which I hope further on to prove 
more in detail, viz., that there are in India very manifest traces of 
a variety of races of men differing widely in their origin. 

It appears that the ancestors of the higher classes of northern 
Hindus, who originally spoke Sanskrit and called themselves Aryas, 
must have had their origin in countries to the north or west of India, 
and immigrated into Hindustan at an early period. When they arrived 
there, they found the country already occupied by a race of men called 
in the Veda and Mahabharatn, Dasyus, who spoke a different language 
from themselves, and with whom they became engaged in continual 

00 Even if it were to be admitted, that the Puli and the scenic dialects were never 
identical with the spoken vernaculars, this would not neutralize my argument. For 
the Prakrits must have been used on the stage, and must therefore have been under- 
stood. They could not, however, have been intelligible, if they had not approached 
closely to some form of spoken language. And the existence of tho Piili, as well as 
of tho Prukrits, shows both the general tendency of men to break down and modify 
their languages, and the actual process by which they proceeded in northern India. 
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warfare. These Dasyus appear to have been partly driven away by 
the Aryas to the east and south and north, where they took refuge in 
the forests and mountains, and partly to have been subdued and to 
have become incorporated in the Aryan communities as their slaves or 
dependents. Though these earlier inhabitants of India also had, in 
all probability, immigrated into that country at some period anterior 
to the invasion of the Aryas, I shall, for the sake of ready distinction, 
style them the aborigines. These aboriginal tribes may not have been 
all of one race, and may have arrived in India at different times, but 
their history is very obscure, and can only be conjectured. So much 
is clear, that their languages are not all alike. In the south of India 
we find still existing a set of spoken languages called Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, Malay alim, etc., which differ very widely from the verna- 
cular tongues of northern India, viz., the Mahratti, Hindi, Bengali, 
etc. Though the southern languages have now a certain intermixture 
of Sanskrit words, yet it is clear that this intermixture is only of 
comparatively recent date, as those languages differ entirely both in 
structure and in the great bulk of the words of which they are com- 
posed from the Sanskrit, and all its derivative languages. The dialects 
of northern and central India, on the other hand, viz., the Mahratti, 
Hindi, Bengali, etc., are, as we have already Been, mainly derived 
from classical Sanskrit, though they contain a considerable proportion 
of words which are evidently of a different origin. These words of 
non-Sanskrit origin, which we first discover, to a certain extent, in 
the ancient Prakrits, and which descended from them to the northern 
vernaculars, must (1) either have formed a part of the colloquial speech 
of the Aryas, which did not pass into their literary language ; or (2) 
they have been derived from the language spoken by the aborigines, who 
had occupied the south as well as north of India before the Sanskrit- 
speaking race of the Aryas arrived ; or (3) they most probably came 
partly from the one and partly from the other of these sources. Assum- 
ing that they spring in part, at least, from a non- Aryan source, we may 
suppose some such linguistic process aB the following to have taken 
place. After the northern aborigines had been reduced to dependence 
by the Aryas, and both classes, Aryan and non-Aryan, had coalesced in 
one community (of which the former composed the upper, and the 
latter the lower ranks), the languages of both classes (which had 
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previously been different) would begin to become assimilated and 
amalgamated ; the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas would soon adopt many 
words belonging to the speech of the aborigines, while the aboriginal 
race would begin to borrow many words from the Sanskrit, the 
language of their masters. This process, however, would naturally 
lead to a great corruption and alteration of the Sanskrit. Many of 
the compound consonantal sounds in Sanskrit words, such as those 
in stri, rakta, Jcshatriya, seem to have been found Buoh as the lower 
orders of people found it difficult to pronounce, and these compound 
sounds became accordingly broken up or simplified, or in some way 
modified. Thus stri became istrl, rakta became ratta or rakat, and 
kshatriya became khatriya, khattia, or chhatriya. In this manner both 
languages would become gradually changed, according to processes 
which are seen in operation in ‘all countries. Caprice, alteration of 
physical circumstances, differences of education, and those varieties in 
the organs of speech which are peculiar to different races, — are all found 
to produce progressive modifications in language. Various forms of 
Prakrit would spring up by degrees in different provinces, in which 
Sanskrit and aboriginal words and forms would be combined, though 
the more cultivated element, the Sanskrit, has, in either a pure or 
a modified shape, remained predominant. At the same time the 
Sanskrit language gradually ceased to be spoken in its then existing 
form, and becoming the language of books, and of the learned class 
exclusively, was more and more polished and settled by grammarians ; 
and being exempted from the ordinary causes of alteration, continued 
thenceforward unchanged : j ust as was the case with the Latin 
language. It seems, at the same time, to be very probable that many 
words of indigenous origin, as well as words which, though of Sanskrit 
origin, had been modified in the Prakrits, were incorporated in the 
Sanskrit ; and that in this way the modern vocabulary of that language 
includes many words and roots which were unknown to it at an earlier 
period . 111 

61 Dr. Stevenson says, in the Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal As. Society, 
for January, 1859 : “ The Brahmans scattered through all the different provinces of 
Hindusthan no doubt adopted many of the words of the languages of the tribes 
among whom they resided, and introduced them into the sacred tongue.” Professor 
Benfey has drawn attention to the introduction into Sanskrit of words which had 
become modified in the Prakrits. See Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. 1140, note 2; and 
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Sect. III. — On the origin and vernacular use of the Scenio Dialects. 

It has been doubted, however, whether the dramatic dialects were 
ever spoken languages. This view is thrown out as the most likely 
by Prof. H. H. "Wilson in the introduction to his “ Select Specimens 
of the Theatre of the Hindus,” pp. lxv, lxvi. 

“ There is one question of some interest attaching to pur construc- 
tion of the Prakrit, which merits a fuller inquiry than has been yet 
given to it, and on which this is not the place to dilate. Does it 
represent a dialect that was ever spoken, or is it an artificial modifica- 
tion of the Sanskrit language, devised to adapt the latter to peculiar 
branches of literature ? The latter seems to be the most likely ; for 
there would be no difficulty in the present day in writing it, although 
it is no longer spoken, and highly finished specimens are to be found 
in plays which are modern productions. The Vidagdha Madhava, for 
instance, consists more than half of high Prakrit, and it was written 
less than three centuries ago. On the other hand, many of the modi- 
fications are to be found in the spoken dialects of Hindusthan, and 
the rules of Prakrit grammar account for changes which, without such 
aid, it is difficult to comprehend. The simplification of the gramma- 
tical construction by the disuse of the dual number, and the reduced 
number of verbal conjugations, looks also like the spontaneous substi- 
tution of practical to theoretic perfection in actual speech, and may 
tempt us to think the Prakrit was once a spoken tongue. The subject 

Benfey, article “Indien" (in Ersch and Gruber's Eucycl.), p. 248. A paper on 
“The Dravidian elements in Sanskrit,” by Dr. H. Gundert, has lately appeared in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1869, pp. 617 ff. The author 
remarks : “ It was to be expected a priori that a number of Dravidian words must 
have found their way into Sanskrit. How, further, could the Aryan people have 
spread itself over the whole of India, without adopting very much from the aboriginal 
population which they found there, and which has submitted to them partly in a peace- 
able manner, and partly undeT compulsion, and yet even to this day only imperfectly ?” 
And in opposition to the Brnhmanical grammarians who would derive such words 
from Aryan roots, or declare Dravidian roots to be Sanskrit, the writer appeals to 
the nature of the case, and urges that : “ where peoples speaking different languages 
live in constant mutual intercourse, traffic or fight with one another, suffer and enjoy 
together, they take over much from each other without examination or scrutiny ; and 
this process must have gone on in the earliest times, when their mutual relations 
were still of a naif character. Wo thus expect d priori that as the Aryans penetrated 
southwards, they would become acquainted with new objects under Dravidian appel- 
lations, and with them adopt their names.” 
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is interesting, not only in a philological, but in a historical view; for 
the sacred dialects of the Bauddhas and the Jainas are nothing else 
than Prakrit, and the period and circumstances of its transfer to Ceylon 
and to Nepal are connected with the rise and progress of that religion 
which is professed by the principal nations to the north and east of 
Hindusthan.” 

Mr. Beames expresses himself still more strongly in the same senBe : 
“ In fact, there is much that requires clearing up in the relation be- 
tween the Saurasenl, Braj, and the Modern Hindi dialects, and until 
we know more of the colloquial forms of early Prakrit, the mist cannot 
he dispelled. The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that 
ever was spoken. How far it represents the characteristics of any 
spoken dialect is a question.” — (Journal of the lioyal Asiatic Society 
for 1868, p. 498.) 

To support the view which has been already expressed of the rela- 
tion of the modem vernaculars to certain pre-existing Prakrit, i.e. ver- 
nacular dialects, it is not necessary to assume that the dramatic Pra- 
krits are identical with the spoken Prakrits which existed at or 
anterior to the periods when the former were used for poetical pur- 
poses. In fact, it is clear from what Prof. Wilson says of the com- 
position of dramas within the last few centuries, when the older 
Prakrits had been superseded by the existing vernaculars, that the 
Prakrits of the dramas have continued to he employed as the tradi- 
tional dramatic language for females and for the lower classes long after 
these Prakrits have, on any supposition, become obsolete. But it is 
possible that when they were originally so used they may have been 
identical with some contemporaneous vernaculars. It is, however, 
sufficient for my purpose to assume that the dramatic dialects were at 
one period closely akin to some contemporaneous vernaculars. This 
appears to he sufficiently established by the lists of words which I have 
given above, and which show that the modern vernaculars have 
naturally sprung out of forms of speech either identical with or akin 
to the dramatic Prakrits. The same point is also proved by the 
relation in which, as we shall see, the lutter stand to the Pali. 

I shall now introduce a quotation from Professor Lassen, who, in his 
Institutiones Liuguoe Pracriticse, pp. 39, ff., adopts the opposite side 
of the question from Prof. Wilson and Mr. Beames. His remarks 
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will also be found to illustrate the process by which the Prakrits arose 
out of Sanskrit. 

“ If the question regarding the origin of these dialects merely refer 
to the source whence they are derived, it admits of a very easy answer : 
for, as has been already stated, all the scenic dialects are drawn en- 
tirely from the Sanskrit . 88 If, however, the question means by what 
process these dialects have been drawn from the Sanskrit, it will be 
more difficult to answer. The difficulty does not consist in these 
languages containing any forms or words of which the Sanskrit arche- 
types are undiscoverable : for, on the contrary, both forms and words 
are deduced from that ancient source by undergoing certain mutations 
which all languages follow as they become altered and corrupted in 
the course of time ; as, for example, has been the case with all the 
Germanic and Romanic dialects which have sprung from the Gothic 
and the Latin. 

“The difficulty, however, consists in this, that these dramatic 
dialects, sprung from the Sanskrit, and bearing the names of different 
proviuces, are different from the provincial languages which have the 
same name and origin; e.g. the principal Prakrit (which appears to 
have been called Maharashtii) differs from the modern Mahrattl, and 
the S'aurasenI from the Brajbhakha. Hence a doubt has been sug- 
gested whether the dramatic dialects were formerly the spoken tongues 
of the people of the several provinces, who at present use a form of 
speech which, though cognate, is yet different; or whether these 
dramatic dialects are anything more than artificial adaptations, either 
of Sanskrit, or of the provincial tongues, to dramatic purposes. The 
latter opinion has appeared to "Wilson the most probable, foT this 
reason, that the modem dialects of the Mahratta country, of Mathura, 
and Behar, are different from those which were employed on the stage 
under the same names. He assigns another reason, viz., that these 
dramatic dialects can be composed even now. But is not the case 
precisely the same with the Sanskrit or the Latin? both of which 
can in our day be written by men who are skilled in them, though 
they have long ceased to be used in daily life, or to be spoken, except 
by a few scholars. Wilson’s first reason is equally inconclusive : for, 
to use what I may call an argumentum ad hominem, the learned Pro- 

18 See, however, what has been said on this subject above, in pp. 26, ff. 
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feasor would scarcely succeed in making himself understood, if he 
were to address his countrymen in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. His 
argument would, indeed, be sound, if it could he proved that in the 
age when the dramatic dialects were first brought ripon the stage, the 
Maharashtrl, or any other form of contemporaneous speech, was dif- 
ferent from the dialect introduced into the dramas under the same 
name. For it must be recollected that succeeding dramatic poets, 
following the example of their predecessors, did not change the 
dramatic varieties of speech, but retained them in their original 
forms; whilst, on the other hand, the popular dialects continued 
to undergo great alterations, as is the fate of all languages which 
are subjected to the wear and tear of constant use. These scenic 
dialects can be taught even now by grammatical tuition, just as the 
Sanskrit can, though neither the one nor the other can be learned by 
the Indians from a nurse. All change in the scenic dialects was 
guarded against (just as in the case of the Sanskrit) from the period 
when their forms and laws had been fixed by grammarians ; and, 
consequently, the argument drawn from the diversity of the dramatic 
and modern provincial dialects is of no force, unless it can be shown 
that the provincial dialects also have remained unchanged, from the 
commencement to the present day. This, however, can neither be 
shown, nor was it possible. On the other hand, the existing condition 
of the provincial dialects cannot be explained unless we suppose them 
to have had another form, more ancient than the present, and more 
conformable to the Sanskrit. 

“ Since, then, it cannot be proved that the provincial dialects were 
originally different from the scenic, I shall add some arguments by 
which it will be made probable that the latter (the scenic) were 
actually current in the provinces from which they derived tlicir names. 
And, first, I Bhall make use of the names themselves as an argument : 
for the names Maharashtrl, S'auraseni, would be absurd if they were 
not referred to provincial dialects; seeing that the names cannot be 
deduced from any orders of men so called, nor from any peculiarities 
in those dialects. The same may be said of the Magadhi, for though 
I am aware that the word Magadha denotes an order of hards, still 
the Magadhi dialect is employed on the stage by other classes of men, 
and the bards themselves derive their appellation from the province 
which gave its name to the dialect. 
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“In the next place, I argue that the nature of dramatio poetry 
renders it scarcely credible that dramas composed in a language dif- 
ferent from that of common life should have been exhibited on the 
stage. This, however, is a different matter from the supposition that 
the dramatic dialects have subsequently ceased to be spoken, and have 
become obsolete, while yet they maintained their place on the stage. 
The same thing holds good of the employment of Sanskrit itself in 
dramas written in a comparatively modem period. 

“ If these considerations be duly weighed, it appears to follow that 
the use of different dialects on the stage was the result of a peculiar 
condition of Indian life, at the time when the laws of dramatic art 
were first' fixed by the Indian poets. 

“To these arguments it must be added that there is so close an 
affinity between the primary dramatic dialect and the Pali, as to leave 
scarcely any doubt of their being originally identical. So much is 
undoubted that the sacred language of tho Jains is not different from 
the primary Prakrit. This language would certainly not have been 
adopted by the adherents of a sect which is strongly opposed to the 
Brahmans and their opinions, if the dramatic dialect had had no other 
foundation than the fertile and subtle genius of the Brahmans. The 
Jains could, however, have no difficulty in appropriating it to their 
own uses, if it was the language of daily life. How it happened 
that the Maharashtrl dialect in particular came to he selected both 
by the dramatic poets and by the Jains, is a point to be explained 
from the history of the Indian stage, and of the Buddhist religion, 
out of which the sect of the Jains sprang. To attempt this here 
would be out of place. 

“ The primary argument, however, is to bo drawn from the structure 
of the languages themselves. This structure is the same, as regards 
principles and general rules, in all the provincial languages of Sanskrit 
origin, while it is different (though very similar), if the individual 
forms and the elements of these be regarded. I shall therefore do 
sufficient justice to the plan I have in view, if I examine more 
minutely some of these languages, and show what their grammatical 
character is. In doing so, however, I am prevented by the limits of 
my book from exhibiting their entire grammar, nor would it better 
serve the end I have in view if I were to do so. I propose, there- 
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fore, to inquire into the scheme of declensions peculiar to these lan- 
guages, which follows the same analogy as the laws of conjugation. 
I pass over the permutations of sounds, which are too various to he 
treated here ; nor, if I did treat them, would it conduce to my object, 
which is so to describe the structure of the provincial dialects as to 
exhibit the differences between them and the dramatic languages. 
For the changes in their elements undergone by the Sanskrit words 
which have been received into the modem dialects, follow two very 
different laws, which, if not carefully distinguished, might be used 
to demonstrate contrary conclusions. One sort of mutation prevails 
in those words which had been received into the provincial dialects 
which were anciently formed, or rather corrupted, from the Sanskrit ; 
such as the Brajbhakha ‘pothi,’ a book, which in Prakrit is ‘pSthao,’ 
and in Sanskrit ‘pustaka,’ and numerous others, which would lead us 
to conclude that the same changes in the elements of words have taken 
place in the modem vernaculars as in the dramatic dialects ; and that 
the forms of words in the former are derived from, and find their 
explanation in, the latter. This I by no means deny. But there is 
another kind of words to be found in the modem dialects, which 
come nearer to the original Sanskrit words than do the forms used in 
the dramatic Prakrits. The following are some examples from the 
Brajbhakha, Panjabi, MahrattI, and Bengali : 


Brajbhakha. 
Putra ,“ Putri 
Prakrit Putta, Puttl 
Sanskrit Putra, Putrl 


Panjabi. MahrattI. Bengali. 

Prahus Kartd , Pruthuwi. Lip, Prithivi. 
Pakdsa Kattu, Puhavi Dlba, Puhavi. 
Prakdsa Kartu, Prithivi Dipa, Prithivi. 


“To these might be added numerous other instances. And if such 
words alone were regarded, it would not be absurd to conclude that 
the modern dialects retain a greater number of Sanskrit words in 
their genuine form than the Prakrits do. But this would be an un- 
sound conclusion ; for the modem vernaculars, especially when spoken 
hy men who are learned in Sanskrit, and as they are seen in books 
written by such persons (from which the manuals, grammars, and 
lexicons of such dialects which we use, have been derived), are con- 


[ 6 * Put, son, is, however, also used in this dialect, as in the phrase, tap put, father 
mi son. — J.M.] 
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tmually recurring to their sacred and ancient source (the Sanskrit), 
not only when they want words expressive of recondite ideaB, and 
required for elegance of diction, but also when the vernacular form 
of the word is more corrupt than learned men would wish to introduce 
into their writings. Hence it happens that twofold forms of the same 
Sanskrit words are found in the same provincial language, one more 
Sanskrit, the other Prakrit ; for the parent Sanskrit has never ceased 
to exercise an influence on the vernacular dialects of India, just as 
the Latin does on the Romanic tongues ; while, on the other hand, the 
Sanskrit has exercised no influence on the forms of the dramatic 
dialects from the period when the dramatic poets, and the gramma- 
rians following their guidance, had assigned to these dialects certain 
fixed forms. It has hence resulted that these dramatic dialects have 
undergone no change whatever, and are just the same in dramas 
composed within the last three centuries as in the far more ancient 
MrichhakatL For the language of the stage is continually borrow- 
ing Sanskrit words, but alters and inflects them according to rules 
peculiar to itself; the vernacular dialects, on the other hand, con- 
tinue similarly to borrow words from the Sanskrit, but leave them 
unaltered,™ while those words which they had long ago adopted had 
been altered according to natural laws common to them with the 
Prakrits. In this way the occurrence of pure Sanskrit words in the 
vernaculars, such as, e.g. tikshna, tiraslrita, in the Bengali, is to be 
explained.” — Pp. 39-45. 

Professor Lassen then proceeds to examine the forms of declension 
employed in some of the modern vernaculars. He then goes on to 
remark as follows : — 

[In the modern vernaculars] “ we find the structure of the 
Sanskrit and Prakit declension quite destroyed, the same inflexions 
applied to the singular and the plural, and a new difference introduced 
in certain declensions between the direct and the oblique cases. This 
proves that the provincial declensions are of a later date than those of 

[ ,0 It is also to be observed, that many of the Sanskrit words which have been 
borrowed and modified in the Pali and Prukpt are, in the modem dialects, re- 
placed, as far as the common people are concerned, by words of aboriginal, or, at least 
colloquial, origin ; such as bets, instead of putra, for son ; while words like the lattej 
are used chiefly by Brahmans, and other high-caste persons. — J.M.] 
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the dialects used in the dramas, which are derived from the Sanskrit 
by certain fixed rules, and involve only a few innovations. In the 
provincial inflections there remain, indeed, some traces, partly distinct, 
partly somewhat obscured, of Sanskrit and Prakrit declension; but in 
other points there are great innovations which reveal to us a total 
dissolution of the old grammatical structure, and its reconstruction by 
means of new instruments. 

“As this state of things is perceptible in the whole grammar of the 
provincial dialects which owe their origin to the Sanskrit, I conclude 
that they are of later origin than the scenic dialects. Between the 
Sanskrit language and its existing daughters [the modem vernacu- 
lars], there is so great a diversity of grammatical structure as to make 
it certain that the pristine language cannot have sunk by one fall, so 
to speak, into that condition in which we find the provincial dialects. 
It follows of necessity that there must have been an intermediate con- 
dition between the pristine and the modern speech. ThiB intermediate 
condition was no doubt very various, and approached at first more 
nearly to the Sanskrit, and subsequently to the provincial tongues. 

“If we except the Pali [and, I would add, the Gatha dialect in 
the Buddhist books, J.M.], the earliest form of the Sanskrit after it 
began to degenerate and to alter its character is that which we find 
in the dramas ; from which dramatic dialect, therefore, we are to 
suppose that the first mutation of the Sanskrit, which eventually gave 
rise to the modern vernaculars, was not very different. I contend 
that, though not identical, this earliest corruption of Sanskrit was 
very similar to that which we find in the dramas. If this opinion 
-bS'correct, there is nothing to prevent our believing that the scenic 
dialects were formerly the current speech of the different provinces. 
The names which these scenic dialects have received from the gram- 
marians, and the conditions of dramatic poetry, lead us to the same 
conclusion. 

“ Here, however, I conceive I must stop, for I could not adduce de- 
tailed arguments to prove this opinion without examining the whole 
field, both of the scenic and the provincial dialects. I tbink, however, 
that I onght distinctly to add that I should not be disposed to dissent 
from any one who should assert that tho scenic dialects were not 
exactly the pure forms of speech which were contemporaneously 
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current in the different provinces, but were a little modified, so as 
better to harmonise with the character of the persons who were to 
employ them. The principal argument for this conclusion is that 
two forms are sometimes found to occur in the dramatic dialects, one 
having a closer resemblance to the provincial language, and another 
which is softer and, so to speak, more feminine. 

“ To bring this disquisition to a close : there are two families of 
degenerate Sanskrit extant; the first more ancient, and' not much 
corrupted, to which class the Pali and the scenic dialects belong ; the 
second of more recent origin, and dispersed at the present day over 
the [northern] provinces of India, which is more diverse from the 
parent language. The members of the former family are daughters 
of the Sanskrit; those of the latter are its granddaughters, though 
it is in some degree doubtful whether they are daughters of the first 
family or granddaughters descended from sisters. As regards the age 
of these two classes, it is proved by the history of the Buddhist 
religion, and of the Indian stage, that the former arose prior to the 
commencement of the Christian era; while it can be made out with 
considerable probability that the latter (i.fl. the modem provincial 
vernaculars) were formed before the year 1000 of the Christian era.” 
— Pp. 57-60. 

I subjoin some further remarks on the distinction between the older 
Prakrits and the modem vernaculars, from the Indische Alterthum- 
skunde of the same author, Vol. ii. pp. 1149, 1150. 

“ We must draw a distinct line of demarcation between the Indian 
languages of the middle age (under which denomination we may 
fittingly class the Pali, the languages of the dramas, and those em- 
ployed in the oldest inscriptions) and the new Indian, or existing 
vernacular dialects. The former had not, so to speak, crossed the 
Rubicon, nor entirely renounced obedience to the laws of their mother- 
language. They conform, it is true, but little to the ancient phonetic 
laws, and are regulated for the most part by such as are of a later 
date ; but their grammatical forms, though corrupted and stunted, are 
inherited immediately from their parent. The modem dialects of 
India, on the other hand, have almost entirely ceased to obey the 
phonetic mles of the Sanskrit. They conform in part to the phonetic 
laws of the Prakrit dialects, but in addition to these the modem 
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dialects have peculiar phonetic laws of their own, and their words, 
when not borrowed immediately from the Sanskrit to enlarge their 
vocabulary, often manifest more extreme contractions, and greater 
deviations from the original words, than do the corresponding words 
in the Prakrit. The grammatical forms of the modem dialects are, with 
rare exceptions, newly constructed; for the case-terminations are 
chiefly indicated by post-positions, the old personal terminations have, 
for the most part, entirely disappeared, and the tenses are marked in 
quite a different manner than in the Prakrit dialectB, the past tenses 
being commonly shown by participles, with the throe personal pro- 
nouns in the instrumental case. Even the lowest of the dramatic 
Prakrits, the Apabhransa, has not transgressed this line of demarca- 
tion, and stands much nearer to the Sanskrit than the modern ver- 
naculars do.” 

Sect. IV. — Views of the Indian Grammarians on the relation of the 

Prakrits to Sanskrit, and on the other elements in their composition. 

Vararuchi, 71 the oldest extant grammarian who treats of the Prakrit 
forms of speech, and his commentator Bhamaha (in his Manorama), 
distinctly assert their derivation, mediate or immediate, from Sanskrit. 
The former describes in his “ Prakrita-prakasa ” four dialects of this 
description, viz. : lat, Maharashtri, or Prakrit generally so called ; 
2nd, Paisachl ; 3rdly, MagadhI ; and 4thly, S’aurasenl. 73 After having 
in the first nine chapters laid down the rules for the formation of the 
Prakrit, properly so called, from Sanskrit, he proceeds to the others ; 
and at the commencement of Chapter X. he lays it down that “the 
root of the Paisachl is the S'aurasenl.” Paisachl | prahjritih S'auraseni[ 
On which the commentator Bhamaha remarks that Paisachl is the 
language of the Pisachas. 73 The MagadhI also is delared by Vararuchi 
in Chapter XI. “to be derived from the same S'aurasenl.” MagadhI \ 
prakritih, S’aurasenl | 71 The S'aurasenl dialect itself is spoken of at the 

71 See on his age, Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 4. 6; Addenda, p. 65; and Indische 
Alterthumsktrade, ii. p. 1160, where he is declared to have flourished about the 
middle of the first century a.d. 

75 See Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 7 f. ; and Cowell, Prukyita-prakiis'n, p. xvii. 

73 Pisachanam, bhasha Paisachl \ asyah Paiiaohyah prakfilifc S'aurasenl ) Cowcll> 
p. 86, and Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 7. 439. 

71 Cowell, p. 89, and Lassen, pp. 8. 391. 
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commencement of Chapter XII. as derived immediately from the 
Sanskrit. S'aurasenl | pakritih 8anskritam\ 75 At the end of the 
Chapter on the Shuraseni, it is stated that “in other points” (which have 
not been specifically touched upon) “ it is like the Maharashtrl dialect.” 
S'esham mahdrdshtrivat | 76 From this and from some other quota- 
tions which will be found below, it appears that the ancient Maha- 
rashtri, and the dialect called by way of eminence “the Prakrit,” are 
the same. 77 In another work called the “ Shadbhasha. Chandrika,” 
by Lakshmidhara, it is stated that the “ Prakrita dialect had its origin 
in Maharashtra.” Prakritam Mahdrashtrodbhavam | 7B As the Sfoura- 
senl is said to be derived from the Sanskrit, the same must a fortiori 
be true of .the Maharashtrl, or principal Prakrit, as the greater part of 
Vararuchi’s work is devoted to showing how it iB formed by modifi- 
cations of the Sanskrit. And, in fact, at the close of Yararuchi’s 
ninth section on this dialect we have it thus stated in the following 
Sutra, the 18th : “The rest is [to be learned] from the Sanskrit: ” 
ieshah Smmlcritdt 1 1 79 On which the commentator remarks, “The rest 
means all that has not been already referred to. The remaining rules 
for affixes, compounds, taddhitas, genders, etc., must be learned from 
the Sanskrit.” uhtad anyah seshah \ pratyaga-samdsa-taddhita-linga- 
varnakadi-vidhih seshah samskritdd avaganlavgah | The derivation of 
Prakrit from Sanskrit is here implied, and, in fact, as has already 
been intimated, the same thing results from the whole series of rules 
for forming Prakrit words, which are nothing but explanations of the 
manner in which the Sanskrit forms are modified in Prakrit. The 
same origin is ascribed to Prakrit by Hemachandra, who says, Prakritih 
samskrilam | tatra-bhavam tatah dgatam vd Prakritam \ “ “It has its 
origin in Sanskrit. Prakrit is that which springs, or comes, from 
Sanskrit.” Of the Prakrits handled by Yararuchi we thus see that 
three derive their names from three provinces of India, viz., Maha- 
rashtra, Magadha, and the country of the S'urasenas, the region round 

75 Cowell, p. 93, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 49 of Appendix. 

78 Cowell, p. 96, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 50 of Appendix. 

77 That the Maharashtri of that period was not the same as the modern MahrattI 
appears (I need scarcely say) from the character of the former, as shown in the 
dramatic works in which the Prakrits are employed. 

78 Lassen, p. 12. is Cowell, pp. 85 and 176. 

80 Cowell, p. xvii. ; Lassen, p. 26, 
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Mathura. This, as we have already seen above, p. 37, is considered by 
Lassen as a strong proof that they were spoken dialects. 

Pour kinds of Prakrit only, as we have thus seen, are mentioned 
by Vararuchi, the oldest authority on Prakrit Grammar, viz., Maha- 
rashtrl (or the principal Prakrit), S'auraseni, MagadhI, and Paisachl. 
Though many other dialectic varieties are referred to by later gram- 
marians, it is not necessary for my purpose to give a detailed account 
of any of these. 

Yararuchi devotes nine chapters, containing in all 424 aphorisms, to 
the Maharashtrl ; one chapter containing 32 aphorisms to the pecu- 
liarities of the S'auraseni; another chapter containing 17 aphorisms to 
the MagadhI; and a third chapter containing 14 aphorisms to the 
Paisachl. 

It is clear from this mode of treatment alone, that the points in 
which these four dialects, and especially the Maharashtrl and the 
S'auraseni, agree with each other, must be much more numerous than 
those in which they differ ; and this conclusion is confirmed by a com- 
parison of the specimens of the several dialects which are extant in the 
dramas. Accordingly, Professor Lassen remarks (Instit. Prac. p. 377), 
that “ the principal dialect, and the S’auraseni, coincide in most re- 
spects.” The technical distinction made between these two dialects 
by the grammarians is, that the one (the S'auraseni) is the language 
used in prose, while the Maharashtri is appropriated to verse (Lassen, 
p. 384). The same author remarks of the MagadhI, that it does not 
depart much further from the Sanskrit than the principal Prakrit does 
(p. 387) ; and that the Indian grammarians are wrong in deriving the 
MagadhI from the S'auraseni, as the former is as directly descended 
from the Sanskrit as the latter ; and that the two derivatives coincide 
with each other in most respects (p. 437). The Paisachl (a dialect 
employed by barbarous hill tribes) Lassen supposes, in like manner, to 
have been derived directly from the Sanskrit, but by a process peculiar 
to itself (p. 447). 

In regard to these Prakrit dialects generally, Lassen remarks (p. 386) 
as follows : “ that the Sanskritic languages of Hindusthan proper were 
formerly less different from each other than they now are, is to be 
inferred from the fact, that at that earlier period they had not departed 
so far from their common fountain.” 
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The following passage, quoted by Lassen, Instit. Linguae Pracrit., 
p. 17, from a work called Prakritadlpika, by Chandideva, seems also 
to show that Prakrit was a language in current use, as well as em- 
ployed in the dramas : etad api lokanusarud natakadau mahakavi- 
prayoga-darsanat Prdkritam mahSr&shtradeiiyam prakrishta-bhasha- 
nam | tatha cha Dandi “ mahardshtra&raijam bhashdm prakrishtam 
Prahritam vidur ” Hi | “ This Prakrit of the Maharashtra country 

[so called], from its conformity to popular usage, and from its being 
employed by great poets in dramas and other poems, is the most 
excellent form of speech. Thus Dandi says, ‘The Prakrit which 
prevails in Maharashtra is considered the best.’ ” Rama Tarkavagisa, 
in his Prakritakalpataru, declares “the Maharashtrl dialect to be the 
root of the others;” sarvasu bhashasv iha hetubhutum bhdshdm maha- 
rashtra-bhavam purastat | nirudayishyami (sic) yathopadesam sri-Ruma- 
sarma ’ ham imam prayatnat | 51 and affirms that “the ShurasenI is 
derived from it.” Virachyata samprati S'auraseni purvaiva bhashd 
prakritih kilusyah | 83 The Miigadhi is said to be derived from 
these two: At ha iha Mugadhy amdishyate . . . asydh mahdrd- 

shtraka-S'aurasena-bhashe pravinaih prakriti nirukte | 83 These lan- 
guages, together with the Ardhamagadhl and the Dakshinatya, are 
called bhashas. The author then refers to the second class, called 
vibhashas, the dialects called S'akari or Chandalika, S'abari, Abhlrika, 
Dravida, and TJtkall, which, he says, “though characterized by 
rusticity (apabhran^ata), are yet not to be ranked in the class of 
apabhransas if they are employed in dramas.” S'akkarakodra-dravi- 
dadi-vaeho 'pabhrandatuik yadyapi saiidrayanti | syad natakadau yadi 
samprayoyo naitSsv apabhramsataya tathaishah ] 84 On the other 
hand, the forms of those vibhashas which are not used in the dramas 
are reckoned by the author among the apabhransa dialects, under 
which name he understands the provincial languages, such as the 
Bengali, Guzarati, etc. 85 A third class of languages is called by this 
author the Paidachl. 

81 PrSkyitakalpataru, quoted by Lassen, p. 20. 

83 Ibid., 2nd S'SkhS, 1st Stavaka. 

83 Ibid., 2nd Stavaka. 

84 Ibid., 3rd Stavaka (Lassen, p, 21). 

88 Lassen, p. 22. 
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The Kavyachandrika, a work on poetry, has the following remarks 
on language : 

Tad eva vanmayam vidyat samslcritam prakritam tatha \ apabhramsat 
cha misras cha tasya bhedak chaturvidhah | samskritam devata-vanl ka- 
thitd muni-pungavaih | tadbhavam tatsamam desity anekam prukritam 

“In regard to language, let it be understood that there are four 
kinds, viz., Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhransa, and mixed. The Munis 
call Sanskrit the language of the gods; and consider that there are 
several kinds of Prakrit, viz. ( Tadbhava ), that which is derived from, 
and ( Tatsama ) that which corresponds with, Sanskrit, and {Deii) the 
provincial .” 66 On this passage the scholiast remarks : 

“ Tadbhavah ” samskrita-bhavah khaggadi-iabdah | “ tatsamah ” saiiis- 
krita-prakritayoh samah hindira-hande ityadi-sabdah | “deSi” iti mahd- 
rashtriyadi \ “ apabhramsas ” tv Abhtradi-vdkyam | “mitrakam" ndta- 
kudikam | 

“The word tadbhava means ‘derived from Sanskrit,’ like the word 
khagga, etc., for khadga. Tatsama means the words which are ‘ alike 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit,’ like hindira, hands, etc . 87 De&i means the 
Maharashtii, etc. Apabhrania is the speech of the Abhiras, etc. 
The mixed dialect is that of the dramas, etc .” 98 Here it is to be 
remarked that though the Maharashtri is generally recognized as the 
principal Prakrit, it is in this passage called Deti, or provincial, by 
the scholiast. To the same effect is the following passage from the 
Kavyadarsa of Dandi : 

Tad eva vanmayam bhuyah samskritam prukritam tatha | apabhraihiam 
cha mitraffi chety dhur dptds chaturvidham | samskritam nama daivl vdg 
anvukhyatd maharshibhih | tatsamah tadbhava desity anekah prukritah 
kramah | mahardsh frdtraya ra bhdshum prakrishtam prdkritaih viduh | 
sagarah sukti-ratnunurh Setabandhudi-yanmayam (?) \‘ S'aurasenl aha 
ndti cha Qaudi chunyd cha tudriSi \ ydti pr&kritam ity eshu vyava- 
hureshu 89 samvidhim | Abhiradi-girah kavyeshv “ apabhram&ah ” iti 
sthitih | idstreshu safhskritud anyad apab hrarhiatayoditam [ 

88 Kilvyachandriku., quoted by Lassen, p. 32. 

87 See Prof. Benfey’s review of the 1st edit, of this volume in the Gott. Gel. 
Anzeigcu for 23rd January, 1861, p. 132. 

88 Scholiast on the same passage, ibid. 

89 TattaddesTya-vyavaharesliu natakadishu, marginal gloss, quoted by Lassen. 
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“"Writers of authority say that there are four kinds of language: 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhransa, and mixed. Great Eishis denominate 
Sanskrit the language of the gods. There are several orders of Prakrit^ 
viz., ( tadlhaca ) that which is derived from, and {i-aisamn) that which 
corresponds with, Sanskrit, and the provincial The language 

of Maharashtra is called the principal Prakrit, and it is an ocean of 
pearls and gems, such as the Setabandha, etc. [This line is corrupt; 
and the above sense is assigned as a conjecture. The allusion appears 
to be to the ancient Prakrit poem called 1 Setabandha, 1 :K ' though there 
may also be a reference to the reef of Setabandha, a line of rocks 
between India and Ceylon, in the vicinity of the Ceylonese pearl 
fisheries.] The Sauraseni, the 2fat! (dramatic ?), the Gaudi, and 
such like dialects, follow the law of the Prakrit according to their 
several provincial usages. The speech of the Abhlras, and other such 
tribes, when occurring in poems, is called Apabhransa. In books on 
grammar, whatever differs from Sanskrit is called Apabhransa.” M 

In his note to the introduction to Campbell's Telugu Grammar, p. 15, 
Mr. F. W. Ellis remarks as follows on the Shadbhasha Chandrika of 
Lakshmldhara, above referred to (p. 54} : “ The work here noticed is 
confined to these dialects [the Maharashtri, Sauresent, Magadhl, 
Paisaehi, Chulika-paiiaehl, and Apabhransa], as they now exist in the 
Natakas [dramas], and treats therefore only of Tatsamam and Tad- 
bhavam terms of Sanskrit origin ; it is expressly stated, however, that 
each possessed its proper Desyam, or native, terms ; and it is probable, 
as many of these dialects prevailed in countries far distant from each 
other, that each was connected with Desyam words of various deriva- 
tions, in conjunction with which they produced spoken languages, 
differing considerably from each other. This in fact is declared to be 
the case with respect to Paisaehi in the following passage Pi&aeha- 
desa-niyatam PUachl-dritayam ziduh j PisStha-dtsSi ft# triddhatir uJtfak j 
Pundya- Kelaya- VaJtliia- Suhya - Jfepaia - £ uniats k J Sttdhetha- Bhota- 
Gandhara-Baiva-Kanojanat talks ] tie PaUStha-desaJk tym taddtsyat 
tad-yuno bJiacet | [i. i. Two kinds of Paisaehi are recognized, which 
depend on the different Piiacha countries. These are declared by 
the ancients to be the following, Pandya, Kekaya, "Vahllka, Sahya, 

*® See note, p. x. and note 2, p. 26, in Cowell's Priinis-praiSsa. 

51 From dm Kavjadaisa of Band!, as quoted if Lassen, pp. 32, S3. 
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Nepal a, Xuntala, Sndhesha, Bhoia, Gandhara, Haiva, and Kanojazta. 
These are the Paisacha conntries ; and the native of each country has 
his own particular qualities.] “ The two Paisaehl dialects are said to 
prevail in all the countries here mentioned, commencing with Pand- 
yum at the southern extremity of India, and extending to Canoj 
(Canojann) in the north, . . . and it is added. These are the 
Paisaehi countries, and the Desyam terms of each have their own 
particular quality.” The concluding phrase is more vague in the 
original than Hr. Ellis has rendered it ; but as language is the subject 
which the author is treating, it is to be presumed that he here alludes 
to the peculiar character of the different provinces in respect of their 
varieties of speech. 

It is irrelevant to my present purpose to inquire particularly 
whether the various distinctions adopted by Yararuchi and his suc- 
cessors, of the mediate or immediate derivation of the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit, and their classifications of Prakrit, into that which is pro- 
perly so called, and Apabhransa, and Paisaehl. are merely arbitrary 
and factitious, or are founded on any rational principles. It is enough 
that I find the following facts, which are important to the conclusions 
I am seeking to establish, admitted by the native authorities I have 
just cited; viz., first, that the Prakrits are derived from Sanskrit as 
their source ; secondly, that they are composed of a threefold element : 
TaUamam, pure Sanskrit; Tadhhavam, derived from Sanskrit; and 
Desi, local. Jls this third element, Desi. is distinguished both from 
pure Sanskrit and from words derived from Sanskrit but modified, it 
would appear, thirdly, that it denotes words which were regarded as 
Laving an origin different from Sanskrit. Such, at least, is indubitably 
the sense in which the word Desi is used by Telugu writers . 52 

55 See Campbell's Telugu Grammar {3rd edit., Madras, 1849), p. 37. where it is 
said : — “ The words of the Teloogoo language .... are classed by Sanskrit gram- 
marians under four distinct heads. 1 st Deehyumoo, or, as it is more emphatically 
termed, UUu Dethyumoo, the pun language of the land ; 2nd TttUuimtmoo. Sanskrit 
words assuming Teloogoo terminations; 3rd Tudbharumoo, Teloogoo corruptions of 
Sanskrit words, formed by the substitution, the elision, or addition of letters ; 4th 
Gramyumoo, provincial terms, or words peculiar to the vulgar. To these we may 
also add Unyu Deshyumoo, or words from other countries, sometimes given as a sub- 
divirion of the first das, and comprising, according to the definition of ancient 
writers, words adopted from the dialects current in the Canarese, Mahratta, Guzerat, 
and lira vida provinces only, but now also including several of Persian, Hindocstanee, 
and English origin.” 
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To give an idea of the artificial manner in ■which the Indian critics 
classify the different Prakrit dialects, and of the different classes of 
people to whom they conceive the dramatic writers ought to assign 
them, I quote a passage from the Sahitya Darpana : — 

Purushdndm anichdndm samskritam sarhskritutmanam | S'auraseni 
prayohtamja tdirisinarh cha yoshitdm | dsdm eva tu gathasu Mahura- 
shtrim prayojayet \ atrokta magadhl bhashd rdjantahpura-churinum | 
chefdnam rdjaputrdnum kreshthinum chardhamagadhl | prdchyd vidusha- 
kadindm dhurtandm sydd Avantikd \ yodha-nagarikadlnam ddkshindtyd 
hi diyatam | S'akardndm Sttkadinam idkdrhn samprayojayet j Vdhlika- 
bhashd divyanam dravidi Dravidddishu | Abkireshu tathd ”bhiri 
chandull Pukkasadishu | Abhlrl S'dvari chapi hishtka-patropajivishu | 
tathaivangdrakurudau Paiidchl sydt Pisucha-vak \ chelindm apy ani- 
chanam api sydt S'aurasenikd | bdlundm shandakdndm cha nicha- 
grahaviehdrinum | unmattdndm dturdnaih saiva sydt samskritam kvachit \ 
aisvaryena pramattasya daridryopaskritasya cha | bhikshu-bandhadhara- 
dindm prdkritam samprayojayet | samskritam, samprayoktavyam lingi- 
nlshiittamdsu cha \ devimantrisuta-vesydsv api kaischit tathoditam | yad- 
desaih nicha-pdtram tu tad-desam tesya bhashitam | kdryatak chottamd - 
dinam kuryo bhushu-viparyayah \ Yoshit-sakhi-bula-vekyd-kitavapsarasum 
tathd | vaidagdhyartham praddtavyam samskritam chdntardntara \ 

“ Let men of respectable rank and cultivated minds speak Sanskrit; 
and let women of the same description use S'auraseni, except in the 
metrical parts, where they should talk Maharashtrl. Persons living 
in kings’ palaces should employ Magadhl, and servants, kings’ sons, 
and magistrates Ardhamagaclhl. The eastern dialect (which the 
scholiast says is Gaudi, or Bengali) should be spoken by buffoons ; and 
the AvantI by crafty persons. Let Dakshinatya (the language of 
Yidarbha, according to the scholiast) be employed by soldiers and 
citizens ; and Sakarl by S'akaras, S’akas, and others. The Yahllka 
dialect is the one proper for celestial (?) personages, Dravidi for 
Dravidas, etc., Abhlrl for Abhlras, Chandali for Pukkasas, etc., the 
Abhlrl and S'avarl for those who live by cutting wood and gathering 
leaves, and Paisachl, the speech of Pi4achas, for charcoal-burners. 
S’auraseni may be used also for female servants of the more respectable 
sort, for children, eunuchs, and low astrologers; the same, and oc- 
casionally Sanskrit, for madmen and Bick persons. Prakrit should be 
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.employed by those who are intoxicated by authority or affected by 
poverty, by mendicants and prisoners, etc. Sanskrit should be as- 
signed to the better sort of female mendicants, and also, as some say, 
to queens, ministers' daughters, and harlots. A dialect belonging to 
the country from which each character of low origin comes should 
be assigned to him ; and the language employed by the superior 
personages should vary according to their function. Sanskrit should 
be occasionally assigned to women, female friends, children, harlots, 
gamblers, and celestial nymphs, with the view of [showing their] 
cleverness.’" 3 

The rules here given are quite artificial, as it would be absurd to 
suppose that different classes of persons living in the same locality, as 
most at least of the dramatis personae would do, could each speak 
different dialects, and that, too, the dialects of other and perhaps 
distant provinces- 

I shall conclude this section by adding the substance of what Pro- 
fessor Lassen says about the Prakrit dialects in the earlier portion of 
his work (pp. 22, 25-29). 

“The word prakrita comes from prakriti (procreatrix), ‘nature,’ 
and means ‘derived;’ the several Prakrit dialects being regarded as 
derivatives of Sanskrit either directly or mediately. The original 
language from which any other springs is called its prakriti, or source. 
Thus Hemachandra says, ‘Prakrit has its origin in Sanskrit; that 
which is derived, or comes from the latter, is called prakrita 91 The 
expressions Sanskrit and Prakrit are opposed to each other in another 
sense, when the former word denotes men of cultivated minds, and the 
latter those who are uncultivated. The term Prakrit is therefore also 
applied to vulgar and provincial forms of speech. 

“ The grammarians concur in considering Maharashtrl as in the 
strictest sense of the word Prakrit, the principal form or type of 
Prakrit. The S'aurasenI and the MagadhI approach most nearly to 
the Maharashtrl, and both derive their appellations from the names 
of provinces. By these three provincial designations, Maharashtrl, 
S'aurasenI, and MagadhI, the Indian grammarians appear to have 

03 Snbitya Darpana in Bibliotheca Indica, No. 53, pp. 172, 173. (Sec also Lassen, 
Instit. Linguae Pracr., pp. 35, 36.) 

si Hemaoliandra, viii. 1, Lassen, p. 26 ; quoted above, p. 44. 
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understood the local varieties of language employed in those three, 
several provinces, as well as the dramatic dialects severally so called. 
Yararuchi specifies only one inferior dialect, the Paisachl, and under- 
stands by it the form of speech employed by the lowest classes of men. 
This is to be distinguished from the speech of Pisaohas (goblins), 
which, when introduced on the stage, are said to use a gibberish 
totally ungrammatical. The word is to be understood as figuratively 
used to denote the contempt in which the lowest classes were held. 
Hemachandra mentions a variety of this dialect, the Chulika-paisaehl, 
which denotes a form of speech lower than even the former. In fact 
two varieties of Paisachl appear to be distinguished by the gramma- 
rians,” both of them spoken by barbarous tribes, of which the one 
seems to belong to northern, the other to southern, India. Kama 
Tavkavaglsa also mentions two sorts of Pai4achi, signifying by this 
name a rude mixture of language drawn from different idiomB. 

“The term apabhratisa is applied by the grammarians to those dialects 
which are the furthest removed from the pure Sanskrit original, and 
have undergone the greatest corruption. Hemachandra specifies two 
kinds, of which one has most affinity with the principal Prakrit, and 
the other with the S'aurasenJ. The older writers assign this dialect 
to the people who dwell on the shores of the western ocean, especially 
the AbhiraB. Hama Tarkavagisa, departing from tbe view of the 
earlier writers, ascribes the varieties of the local and provincial dialects 
to the apabhransa, as their source. The same author seems also (when 
he uses (iii. 1) the words nagadikramCit, “ according to the manner of 
those who speak like Nugas, or serpents, etc.”), to assign a mytho- 
logical name to the provincial dialects in the same way as the older 
writers talk of certain barbarous tribes as Pisaohas. This designation 
appears to have proceeded from the writers on rhetoric, who assign 
Sanskrit to the gods : Prakrit is then left for men ; while those whom 
the Brahmans consider to be scarcely deserving of the name of men, 
Chandalas, Abhlras, and sueh like, are only fit to utter the speech of 
goblins, or serpents. 

“ The Prakrit dialects employed in the dramas are rightly asserted 
by the grammarians to be of Sanskrit origin; for both the grammatical 
forms and the words, with very few exceptions, as well as the entire 
05 See the passage quoted in p. 48. 
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-structure of the Prakrits, and the character of their syntax, are 
derived from the Sanskrit. 'When, however, the more recent gram- 
marians assert the same of the Canarese and other South-Indian 
dialects, they are in error, as, although these languages contain words 
formed from Sanskrit according to certain rules, their grammatical 
forms and primary words cannot hy any possibility have been drawn 
from that source.” 

I will hereafter show (when I come to refer more particularly 
to the South-Indian languages) that the Indian grammarians of the 
south claim for the Telugu, and no doubt for the Tamul, Canarese, 
and Malayalim, also, an origin quite independent of the Sanskrit . 06 

Sect. Y . — The Pali, and its Relations to Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The above tabular comparison of the Prakrits with the modem ver- 
naculars, will have abundantly shown, that the latter are derived from 
the former, or from some kindred sources, and that both are derived 
in great part from the Sanskrit, at some period of its history, the one 
mediately, the other more immediately. Although, however, it be 
sufficiently clear, both from the authority of the native grammarians 
and by a comparison of the Sanskrit and the Prakyits, that the latter 
are derived from the former, yet the later Prakrits do not represent 
the derivative form of speech which stands nearest to the Sanskrit ; 
and we are in a position to point out a dialect which approaches yet 
more closely to the latter than the Prakrits do. I mean the Pali, or 
sacred language of the Buddhists ; a language which is extinct in 
India, but in which numerous canonical books of the Bauddha religion, 
still extant in Burmah and Ceylon, are written . 07 

Though, however, this language has had the singular fate of having 
now disappeared from its native soil, to become a sacred language in 
foreign countries, it is yet nothing more than one of the ancient 

00 See Dr. Caldwell's Comp. Grammar of the Dravidian languages, pp. 80, 31 ; the 
Introduction to Campbell's Telugu Grammar, 3rd edit., Madras, 1849, pp. xv. if. ; and 
the Note, in the same work, by Mr. Ellis, to Mr. Campbell's Introduction, pp. 11-22. 

97 If any Brahmanical reader should think of studying these pages, I hope that 
the connexion of the Pali language with the Buddhist religion will not deprive it 
of all intorest in his eyes, much less induce him, with the author of the Nyuya mala 
vistara, I. 8, 4, to regard it, though of pure Sanskrit original, as polluted, like cow’s 
milk in a dog’s skin {nahi putam syad gokshtram sva-dritau dhritam), by the unholy 
contact of these hereticB. 
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vernacular dialects of Northern India. Magadhi is the appellation 
which the Buddhists of Ceylon themselves give to it. It is, indeed, 
true, as we are informed by Mr. Turnour, that the “Buddhists are 
impressed with the conviction that their sacred and classical language, 
the Magadhi or Pali, is of greater antiquity than the Sanskrit; and 
that it had attained also a higher state of refinement than its rival 
tongue had acquired. In support of this belief they adduce various 
arguments, which in their judgment are quite conclusive. They 
observe that the very word ‘ Pali ’ signifies, original, text, regularity ; 
and there is scarcely a Buddhist Pali scholar in Ceylon who, in the 
discussion of this question, will not quote, with an air of triumph, 
their favourite verse, ad Magadhi mv.la-bhu.ad narru ydy’ adilcappikd | 
brahmano ch’ assutdlupd Sambuddha chdpi bhusare. ‘There is a lan- 
guage which is the root (of all languages) ; men and Brahmans at the 
commencement of the creation, who had never before heard or uttered 
a human accent, and even the supreme Buddhos spoke it : it iB 
Magadhi.’ 38 This verse 33 is a quotation from Kachchayano’s Gram- 
mar, the oldest referred to in the Pali literature of Ceylon. The 
original is Dot extant in this island.” 100 Mr. Tumour, however, is 
inclined to “ entertain an opinion adverse to the claims of the 
Buddhi6t6 on this particular point [the priority of Pali to Sanskrit]. 
The general results of the researches hitherto made by Europeans, 
both historical and philosophical, unquestionably converge,” he thinks, 

38 Mabawanso, Introduction, p. xxii ; see also p. xxvii. Mr. Childers translates 
thus : “ The Magadhi is the original language in which men of former Kalpas, and 
Brahmas by whom speech has not been heard, and supreme Buddhas speak.” The 
“ Brahmas ” are, ho thinks, the inhabitants of tho upper Brahma worlds. The idea en- 
tertained by the Buddhists of the superiority of tho Puli to Sanskrit may also he learnt 
from tho following passago of the commentary on the Grammar colled Rupasiddhi, 
describing the result of the composition of Kachchuyano's Grammar: ewaih aaii nana- 
desa-bha.d-scikkatddi-khaUta-wachan'im andlcuram jetwd Tathagaicna wuttdya ftu- 
bhawa niruttiya sukhem Buddha-wochanam ugganhissanti | “ This being done, men, 
overcoming tho confusion and incorrectness of diction, arising from the mixture of 
Sanskrit and other dialects of various countries, will, by conformity to the rules 
of grammar propounded by the Tathkgata (Buddha), easily acquire the doctrine of 
Buddho.” — Mabawanso, Introd., pp. xxvi, xxvii. 

33 Preserved in the grammar called Payognsiddhi. Tumour, p. xxvii. Mr. Childers 
tells me that the verse does not occur in Kaohchayana. 

130 This grammar is now in the hands of scholars, and parts of it have been pub- 
ished by Mr. D’Alwis and Dr. Kuhn. Mr. Childers says that it is in the hands of 
every native scholar, and must have been so in Mr. Turnout’s time. 
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“to prove the greater antiquity of the Sanskrit. Even in this island,” 
he proceeds, “ all works on astronomy, medicine, and (such as they are) 
on chemistry and mathematics, are exclusively written in Sanskrit: 
while the works on Buddhism, the histories subsequent to the advent 
of Gotamo Buddho, and certain philological works alone, are composed 
in the Pali language ” (Mahawanso, Introd. pp. xxii, xxiii). There 
is no question that Mr. Tumour is right, and that the priests of 
Ceylon, who are no philologists, are wrong. The Pali bears as distinct 
traces of derivation from Sanskrit, in an early Btage of its development, 
as any of the other northern dialects. Before, however, adducing the 
proofs of this, I must give some account of the manner in which the 
Pali was introduced into Ceylon. 

The appearance of Buddha as a religious reformer in Northern 
Hindustan seems to have taken place in the earlier part of the sixth 
century before Christ. He is said to have entered on his mission in 
the year 588, and to have died in 543 n.c. (Tumour, Introd. to 
Mahaw., p. xxix). 101 In strong contrast to the Brahmans, he and his 
followers strove to disseminate their new doctrines in a popular shape 
among all classes of society; and for this purpose employed, where 
necessary, the current vernacular dialects of their age and country, 
though, at the same time, they may have used both Sanskrit and 
Magndhr in the composition of their sacred works (Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. 
492, f. ; 1147, f; Burnouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 862). 102 Three 
Buddhist synods were held at different periods within 300 years after 

101 The grounds for preferring the Cingalese date of Buddha’s death, 543 or 
644 B.C., to that of the Northern Buddhists, are set forth by Lassen, lnd. Alt., 
vol. ii., pp. 51-61. See especially pp. 60, 61. The historical value of the Buddhist 
records is, according to Mr. Tumour (Introd., p. xxviii), assured in the following 
way : — “ The age in which we now live is the Buddhotpado of Gotamo [the interval 
between the manifestation of one Buddho and the epoch when bis religion becomes 
extinct]. His religion was destined to endure 5,000 years; of which 2,380 have 
now passed away (a.d. 1837) 6incc his death, and 2,620 are yet to come. ... By 
this fortunate fiction, a limitation has been prescribed to the mystification in which 
the Buddhistical creed has involved all the historical data contained in its literature 
anterior to the advent of Gotama. . . . The mystification of the Buddhistical data 
ceased a century at least prior to b.c. 588, when Prince Siddhattho attained Buddho- 
hood, in the character of Gotamo Buddho.” 

i°> Benfey has expressed a different opinion on one point. He says (Indien, p. 194), 
the Buddhist books of Nepal composed in Sanskrit are, “ as we shall hereafter show 
to he probable, merely translations from the Buddhist sources, which were originally 
composed in Pali.” 
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Buddha’s death, for the collection and arrangement of the sacred works 
which, expounded the doctrines and discipline of his religion ; for the 
correction of errors and abuses; and for the purpose of propagating 
the new faith in foreign countries. The revelations of Buddha are 
stated by his followers “ to have been orally pronounced in Pali, and 
orally perpetuated for upwards of four centuries, till the close of the 
Buddhistical age of inspiration.” They consist of the Pitakattaya 
[in Sanskrit Pitakatraya], or the three pitakas, which now form the 
Buddhistical Scriptures, divided into the Vinaya, Abhidharma, and 
Sutra pitakas. A schism having arisen after Buddha’s death, the first 
Buddhist council was held in 543, when the authenticity of this Pali 
collection was established, and commentaries upon it, called Atthaka- 
tha, were promulgated. At the second council, in 443 b.c., the autho- 
rity of the Pitakattaya was again vindicated, and the Atthakatha 
delivered on that occasion completed the history of Buddhism for the 
interval subsequent to the previous council. In the year 309 b.c., the 
third council was held in the reign of King Asoka, who was a zealous 
promoter of Buddhism [Tumour, p. xxix]. Various missions were 
consequently undertaken. 103 Mahendra, the son of King Asoka, was 
sent on a mission to Ceylon, for the conversion of that island. 

The following account of his proceedings is given by the native 
authorities, as abstracted by Professor Lassen (Ind. Alt. ii. pp. 247- 
253) : — Mahendra arrived in Ceylon in the year 245 b.c., was hospita- 
bly received by the king of the island, and began by his preaching to 
convert the inhabitants to the religion of Buddha. The king himself 
embraced the new doctrine. Eelics of Buddha were transported ‘to 
the island from Northern India, and the Bodhi tree, under which 
Buddha had attained the most perfect knowledge, was transplanted 
thither from Behar, and, according to the belief of the Buddhists, con- 
tinues to flourish to the present time. Many miracles attended these 
transactions. The conversions to Buddhism continued; and many male 
and female devotees were consecrated to the Buddhist priesthood. 
Buddhism, thus introduced, has ever since remained the creed of 
Ceylon ; and that island, the head-quarters of Southern Buddhism, and 
the seed-plot from which it was propagated into Burmah and other 
parts of Transgangetic India, is regarded in those countries as a holy 
103 See Lassen, Ind. Alt., ii., pp. 79, 88, 229, ff., and 234-240. 
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land. In Ceylon there exists, as has been already mentioned, an. ex- 
tensive Buddhistic literature, which fills up an important blank in that 
of the Brahmans. This literature is, as has been stated, in Bali. At 
first, however, the principal sacred records of the Buddhists are said to 
have been handed down by oral tradition. Mr. Turnout (p. xxix) 
gives the following statement on this subject from the native autho- 
rities : The Pitakattaya, together with the Atthakatha, completed to 
the era of the third Council, were orally promulgated in Ceylon by 
Mahendra, tho Pitakattaya in Pali, and the Atthakatha in Cingalese, 
with a further Atthakatha of his own. These works were, it is said, 
propounded orally by his inspired disciples and successors till the close 
of the period of inspiration, which occurred in Ceylon between 104 
and 76 b.c. They were then committed to writing, the text (Pitaka- 
ttaya) in Pali (in which it had before been handed down orally), and 
its commentaries in Cingalese. This event is thus celebrated in the 
Mahawanso, chap 33, p. 207. Pittaka-ttaya-pdlim cha tassCi attha- 
kathaih cha tain | mukha-puthena dnesnm pubbe bhikkhu rn.ahdm.ati | 
hdnini dimana sattdnafii tadd bhikkhu samdgatd | chiratthitattham 
dhammassa potthakesu likhdpayuih | “ The wise Bhikkhus of earlier 

times had handed down orally both the text (Pali) of the three pitakas, 
and their atthakatha. But at that period, perceiving the injury which 
would otherwise be sustained by the people, the Bhikkhus assembled 
and caused them to be written down in books for the more lasting 
stability of the faith.” About 500 years later, in the period between 
410 and 432 a.d., Buddhaghosa transferred the Cingalese Atthakatha 
into Pali, as related in the 37th Chapter of the Mahawanso. These 
Pali versions of the Buddhist scriptures and their commentaries are 
those now extant in Ceylon, and they are identically the same with 
the Siamese and Burmese versions. 

Such are the Buddhist traditions regarding the oral transmission of 
their sacred books, viz., the scriptures themselves in Pali, and the 
commentaries, etc., in Cingalese, and their subsequent consignment to 
writing. It is to be remarked, however, that so much of this narrative 
as records the oral transmission of these works, is distinctly rejected by 
Mr. Tumour, who says, p. lvii., “ although there can be no doubt as 
to the belief entertained by Buddhists here, that these scriptures were 
perpetuated orally for 453 years before they were reduced to writing, 
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being founded on superstitious imposture, originating perhaps in the 
priesthood denying to all but their own order access to their scriptures, 
yet there is no reasonable ground for questioning the authority of the 
history thus obtained of the origin, recognition, and revisions of these 
Pali scriptures.” 

Regarding the introduction of Pali into Ceylon, different views have 
been taken. In his “ Institutiones Linguse Pracriticse,” Professor 
Lassen remarks as follows (pp. 60, 61) : — 

“ It is clear that the Pali is the sacred language of the Southern 
Buddhists, i.e. of those who departing, for the most part, from the 
shores of Kalinga, towards the south, earned with them, first of all, 
the doctrines of Buddhism into Ceylon, and eventnaRy propagated them 
them in India beyond the Ganges.” 

And again : — 

“ While the Pali is connected with the emigration of Buddhism to 
the south, it was itself, without doubt, produced in India. It is by 
no means clear whether the Buddhists, when they travelled southwards, 
made use of the Pali language from the first or not; but indeed, as 
the commencement of the emigration to Ceylon can scarcely be placed 
earlier than from 628-543 before Christ, the application of the Pali 
dialect as a vehicle for communicating the Buddhist doctrines can 
hardly have taken place earlier than that period. How much more 
reoent it may be, I leave to those who may be endeavouring to trace 
the history of this sect to discover.” 

In his later work, however, the “Indian Antiquities” (vol. ii., 
pp. 488-490), Lassen proposes the following theory on the subject, 
which I translate, with slight abridgements : — 

“ The Pali language is called by the Buddhists of Ceylon MagadhI, 
and it ought consequently to have had its birthplace in Magadha. 
This, however, cannot have been the case, as, like the majority of the 
dramatic dialects, it does not possess the peculiarities of the MagadhI. 
The Buddhists are also wrong when they declare the Pali to be the 
root of the Sanskrit, and assert that Katyayana restored it to its 
original perfection by purifying it from all intermixture of Sanskrit 
and the provincial dialects. We shall therefore have to seek for the 
birthplace of the Pali elsewhere than in Magadha. We must neces- 
sarily assume it to have been once a vernacular dialect, as it is other- 
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wise impossible to perceive why it should have been selected as the 
language of the sacred writings. There is, besides, nothing in its 
character which is opposed to the supposition that it was once a spoken 
tongue. If we compare it with the language of the "Western inscrip- 
tions, we find that, generally speaking, they stand both equally re- 
moved from the Sanskrit; for if the one presents some forms which 
are older, the other again has other forms which are more ancient . 101 
The western inscriptions have, in addition to other differences, also 
the peculiar phonetic rule of changing tvd into pld (e.g. dasayitvu 
[Sanskrit darkayitvd ] into dasayipta), which is unknown to the Pali, 
as well as to the dramatic dialects. These discrepancies render it 
impossible to identify the Pali with the language of the western 
inscriptions. It is besides to be observed, that Buddhism had not its 
principal seat on the western coast, where the dialect in question was 
vernacular.” 

Thus, according to Lassen, the Pali is neither identifiable with the 
MagadhI, the language of Eastern Hindustan, nor with the dialects 
of Western India, as made known by the western inscriptions. 

“ In the absence of any other circumstance to indicate the birthplace 
of the Pali (Professor Lassen proceeds), I propose the following con- 
jecture on the subject. I assume that Katyayana selected the speech 
of the country in which he was engaged in propagating Buddhism, i.e. 
of Halwa. Of the Prakrits employed in the dramas, the S'aurasenI is 
the one most frequently employed, and is the variety used in the 
prose passages. Vararuchi derives it immediately from the Sanskrit, 
and from it the other dramatic dialects. He must therefore have con- 
sidered it as the oldest, though he (as well as his successors), regards 
the dialect called Maharashtri as the principal. These two dialects 
stand the nearest to the Pali, though it is decidedly older than they 
are. I conjecture, therefore, that we may regard it as the oldest form 

im Thus the language of the inscriptions preserves the s before i and th, as in asti, 
in scathe, and in usthdna ; and the r in sarvva, where the Pali has tth, tth, and vv. 
The inscriptions, too, preserve the Sanskrit dative, for which the genitive is used in 
Pali, though the grammarians recognize the existence of the dative. In Pali the 
ablative in ma, as well as mfia, and the locative in smin as well as mhi, are found, 
though they are rarely used in composition. In the inscriptions, on the other hand, 
the locative has the form mhi, while the ablative of words in a is a, so that the 
pronominal declination of this case has not yet been transferred to the noun. 
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which has been preserved of the vernacular language of Western India 
between the Jumna river and the Yindhya range, a tract which in- 
cludes Malwa. The S'aurasem would consequently present a later 
form of this language. From TJjjayani a knowledge of Katyayana’s 
work was probably diffused over the Dekhan; and the Cingalese 
derived their acquaintance with the dialect of which it treated from 
the country of the Damilas, i.e. the Tamilians, or the Cholas. In that 
country, Dlpankara, surnamed Buddhapriya, composed his new ar- 
rangement of that work, the oldest Pali grammar now extant . 105 As 
the canonical writings in Ceylon were not translated into this sacred 
dialect till the beginning of the fifth century a.d ., 108 the knowledge of 
it appears to have been only very slowly diffused towards the south. 
The grammar just referred to appears to be more ancient than that 
translation. A more accurate conclusion regarding this portion of the 
history of the languages of India will perhaps result from a complete 
investigation of the writings of the Southern Buddhists.” 

These remarks of Lassen afford, perhaps, scarcely sufficient grounds for 
denying that the Pali was introduced into Ceylon from Magadha. The 
peculiarities which are enumerated by Vararuchi as the charaeteristics 
of the MagadhI, as it existed in his day, such as the substitution of 
s for s/i, and s, y for j, ak for ksk, l for r, are, after all, of no great 
consequence, and would perhaps be regarded by learned persons, even 

los « The oldest version of the compilation from Kacbchuyano’s Grammar,” says, 
Mr. Tumour (Introd. to Mahuw. p. xxv.) , “is acknowledged to be the Rupasiddhi. 
I quote three passages .... The first of these extracts [from the conclusion of the 
Rupasiddhi] .... proves the work to be of very considerable antiquity, from its 
having been composed in the Daksina, whilo Buddhism prevailed there as the religion 
of the state.” This quotation is as follows : — w'Miyalananda-tlwmohaija-wara.- 
gurtmam Tamlapanni-ddhajanaiii sisso Dlpankarakhyo Damila-wasumati dtpa- 
laddka-ppakaso Baladichch&di-xcdsa-ddwitayam adhiwatan sasanam jotmji yo soy am 
Jl uddha -piyyuwh o yatl imam ujukam Rupasiddhim akasi j which, with the aid of 
Mr. Tumour’s version, I translate as follows : — “ The celebrated teacher Anundo, 
who was a rallying point like a standard to Tambapnnni (Ceylon), had a disciple 
called Dlpankaro. The latter, who had obtained renown in the land of Daraila, and 
was the superintendent of two religious houses, called Bflladichcha, etc., illustrated 
the religion of Buddha. Ho was tho devotee who bore the appellation of Buddhapiyo, 
and composed this perfect RSpasiddhi.” 

105 This statement of Lassen disagrees with the account given by Mr. Tumour, 
on native authority (quoted above, p. 57), that the Pitakattaya had been handed 
down in Puli from the first. See also the Journal of the Asia tic Society of Bengal 
for 1837, pp. 503, ff. 
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in Magadha itself, rather as vulgar provincialisms, than essential 
characteristics of theif language. If so, such varieties would naturally 
be discarded by educated men acquainted with Sanskrit, when they 
came to form for themselves a literary language. 

The early Buddhist teachers appear to have been in the habit of 
travelling over the whole of the central parts of Northern India, and 
must have been acquainted with the languages of its different pro- 
vinces. When, therefore, they set themselves to compose works which 
were intended for circulation in all these different regions, they would 
naturally adopt the most correct and approved forms of speech which 
were current anywhere within those limits. The ease is quite different 
in regard to the dramatic compositions of India, which would preserve 
the most salient points of every provincial patois, as works of this 
class derive a considerable part of their attraction from depicting, or 
even exaggerating local peculiarities. 

I find it also difficult to concur in Lassen’s opinion as to the period 
at which the Pali, or MagadhI, was introduced into Ceylon. Mahendra 
and his followers, who were no doubt numerous, must necessarily have 
carried with them the language of their native country ; and not only 
so, but they may have been the bearers of numerous works written in 
that language. For it is not easy to receive literally the account given 
by the Ceylonese writers (which, as we have seen, p. 54, Mr. Tumour 
also rejects,) of the time at which their religious works were first 
committed to writing, or to suppose that the foreign propagators of 
Buddhism, who would at first be ignorant of Cingalese, should, at the 
period of their arrival, have had no records in their own language of 
the new religion which they were introducing, or that these records 
should not have been safely handed down to their successors. 

M. Eugene Burnouf, in the course of a comparison which he is 
instituting between a paragraph extracted from a Pali work, one 
of the books of the Buddhist canon, the Dlgha Nikaya, and a parallel 
passage from a Nepalese Sanskrit work, makes the following observa- 
tion on the language in which the former is composed, from which 
it will he observed, that he does not controvert the derivation of the 
Pali language from the dialect of Magadha : — 

“It is quite possible that these two versions may have been nearly 
contemporaneous in India, and have been current there from the 
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earliest period of Buddhism, before the events occurred which trans- 
ported them to Ceylon. The Pali version would be popular among 
the inferior castes and the bulk of the people of Magadha and Oude, 
while the Sanskrit version was used by the Brahmans. Still, we 
should not be justified in supposing that we possessed in the Pali text 
the authentic version of this passage in its true MagadhI form, since 
a comparison of the Indian inscriptions of ASoka, and of the Pali of 
Ceylon, reveals to us certain differences between the forms of these 
two dialects. Still, while we allow for the degree of artificial regu- 
larity which the cultivation of the Pali in Ceylon may have introduced, 
we must hold that the Pali version of thiB passage approaches very 
closely to the form which it must have had in MagadhI .” — ( Lotus de 
la Bonne Loi. App., p. 862.) 

Professor "Weber (in the course of a detailed notice of the Lotus de 
la Bonne Loi, in his Indische Studien, iii., 176, ff.) remarks as follows 
on this passage : — “This last explanation [that the Pali was elaborated 
in Ceylon] does not appear to me satisfactory, because a language 
carried by a fow persons along with them into a foreign country 
ordinarily Tetains its ancient character unchanged. It is further very 
questionable whether the cultivation of the Pali commenced in 
Ceylon, and probability speaks rather in favour of the supposition 
that the grammar of the language was fixed in the country which 
was its home.” Weber proceeds to observe, that the Cingalese 
tradition ascribes the origin of their grammar to India; and thinks 
it may be doubtful whether Pali was used at all in Ceylon before 
the arrival there of Buddhaghosa in 420 a.d. Bor though a trans- 
lation of the Sutras is said to have been made into the Cingalese 
sixty years earlier (which Beems to prove that the Pali was under- 
stood all along), yet it is improbable, he conceives, that, if it had 
been earnestly studied before Buddhaghosa, the translation of the 
work called Atthakatha would have been so long deferred. At any 
rate, he thinks the arrival of this teacher appears to have given a new 
impulse to the study of Pali, as is attested by the composition of the 
Mahavansa in that language, fifty years later. It is clear, however, 
that Weber maintains the essential identity of Pali with the vernacular 
dialect of Magadha, in the sixth century b.c., as he explains the more 
archaic character of the language of the Pali books, the Atthakatha 
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and Tripitaka, as compared with the language of the Indian inscrip- 
tions of A^oka, by supposing that (while the popular dialect had 
undergone great alterations in the 300 years which intervened between 
Buddha’s death and the date of the inscriptions) the followers of 
Buddha may have made it a rule to retain, as far as possible, the 
dialect in which Buddha himself spoke, as the language of all the 
discourses which actually emanated from him, or were ascribed to 
him, as well as of all the narratives of which he formed the subject. 

I quote two other authorities on the subject of the early introduc- 
tion of Pali into Ceylon. The first is Professor Spiegel, who remarks 
as follows, in the Preface to the Kammavakya (a short Buddhist work 
edited by him, and translated into Latin ) : — “ It appears reasonable to 
believe that the Pali was introduced by the Buddhists into Ceylon, and 
carried thence into Transgangetic India. An extensive intercourse 
existed between the continent of India and Ceylon from the earliest 
period, and the mention of this island in the Itamayana is well known. 
Six Brahmanical kings are enumerated in the Mahavansa, who, as 
they lived before the age of ASoka, must no doubt have employed 
another language. That this was the case is proved by the multitude 
of words which have been transferred from Sanskrit, not from Pali, into 
the Cingalese language, and which appear- to have been introduced in 
consequence of that previous intercourse to which reference has been 
made. Thus we find in Cingalese, harm, not kanna, ear, vaira, not vera, 
enmity, the use of the visarga, which has nearly disappeared from 
Pali, as well as the vowels ri, ri, Iri, Iri.” Spiegel proceeds: — “We 
find from the Cingalese books, that the Buddhists arrived in Ceylon, 
bringing with them the Pali language, in the time of Devanampiyatissa, 
the contemporary of Asoka, who reigned from 260-219 b.c. It is 
probable that the Pali was called Magadhl in consequence of the 
mission of Anoka’s son Mahendra to introduce Buddhism into Ceylon. 
In fact, a comparison of the Pali with the language of the inscriptions 
which have descended to our own time, leaves no doubt that the two 
forms of speech are most closely connected. Both are but compara- 
tively little removed from the Sanskrit, since in neither of them is 
elision of letters practised, nor, with few exceptions, are aspirated 
letters commuted into h, as in the Prakrit.” 

The other authority I shall quote is Professor Benfey, who thus 
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writes in his article on India (in Ersch and Gruber’s German Ency- 
clopaedia, p. 194) : — 

“ The place exterior to India, where Buddhism became first estab- 
lished as a state religion (about 240 years before Christ) under the 
especial auspices of Asoka, Emperor of India, was Ceylon. It is 
therefore to be assumed that at that period all which was of importance 
on the subject of Buddhism, was brought to Ceylon in the form in 
which it then existed. Besides, so close a connexion existed between 
Ceylon and the head-quarters of the Indian empire, viz., the regions 
lying on the Bay of Bengal (Bengal itself and the adjoining provinces), 
that the Ceylonese took at least a passive share in the development of 
Buddhism. Hence their books appear to me to be authorities of the 
greatest consequence. It is further to be observed that these works 
are composed in Pali, which is the sacred language of the Buddhist in 
Ceylon, and in the countries converted to Buddhism by the Ceylonese, 
and which was the predominating popular dialect of central India.” 

I quote another passage, to a similar effect, from p. 250 of the same 
work ; and although there, at the close, the author speaks doubtfully 
of the derivation of Pali from the province of Magadha, and of the 
introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon from the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, he is not to be understood as throwing any uncertainty on the 
connexion of Pali or of Buddhism with Northern India in general. 

He characterizes the Pali ns “ the sacred language of the Buddhist 
writings found in Ceylon and Transgangetic India, . . . which 

is shown both by internal and external indications to have been the 
vernacular dialect of central India, and which was diffused along with 
the Buddhist religion in the countries above named, where it soon 
acquired the same sacredness in the eyes of the Buddhists, which 
Sanskrit possessed, and still possesses, for the Brahmans. This 
language,” he continues, “(though distinct proof cannot yet be adduced 
of the assertion), is one of the very oldest of the Indian vernaculars, 
and was already in popular use at the period of the rise of Buddhism. 
It was probably the dialect of a considerable, I mean the western, 
portion of Bengal. It was from this point, from Banga or Kalinga, 
that, according to the Ceylonese account, Buddhism was introduced 
into Ceylon : and yet again this conjecture becomes uncertain, owing 
to the fact that the language of Magadha, which was spoken only a 
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little to the north of the Bay of Bengal, and which (as Aloha’s in- 
scription in Cuttack seems to have been composed in it) appears also 
to have extended towards the south, varies essentially from the Pali 
in several particulars.” Again, in p. 246, Benfey speaks of “the 
Pali, as varying in many particulars from the language of Magadha, 
and approximating to the principal Prakrit or Maharashtrl, dialect.” 

But it matters little in what particular province we suppose the 
Pali to have originated, whether in Magadha, or in some country 
further to the westward : as the fact remains in any case indubitable 
that, perhaps with some modifications, it represents one of the oldest 
Prakritic dialects of northern India. 

The Buddhist writers assert, as we have already seen, that the Pali 
is not derived from the Sanskrit ; but that, on the contrary, it is the 
primitive language from which all others are descended. These 
Buddhist grammarians were no doubt led away by their prejudice in 
favour of the dialect which they or their predecessors had adopted as 
the depositary of their sacred literature; and by a prejudice against 
the Sanskrit, which was venerated by their rivals, the Brahmans. 
Even Mr. Clough says (Pali Grammar, Advertisement, p. iii.), with- 
out determining the question, “it has long been a contested point 
whether the Pali or Sanskrit be the more ancient language of India ; ” 
and contents himself with the remark that, “it is certain that Pali 
was the popular dialect of the native country of Buddho, namely, 
Magadha, beforo the powerful sect, founded by him, was expelled 
from the continent of India, an event prior to the Christian era." 

The following is the conclusion at which Mr. J ames D’ Alwis arrives 
after a long investigation of the subject in his introduction to Kack- 
chayana’s Grammar (published at Colombo, in 1863), p. cxxxii : — 

“ "When, therefore, we consider the high state of refinement to which 
the Pali had in very early times attained as a language, — its copious- 
ness, elegance and harmony, combined with its high antiquity, and its 
comparative simplicity, both verbally and grammatically, — its relation- 
ship to the oldest language of the Brahmans, from which their present 
dialect has been Samkrithed , — its claimB to be considered the Yyava- 
harika-vak of the Brahmans to which the Kig Yeda refers, — its con- 
currence with some of the Indo-European languages in some forms 
which differ from the Sanskrit, — its identification with the only 
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original Prakrita dialect, which was ‘similar to the Sanskrit,’ — the 
absence of any statement in old Brahman writers to the effect that that 
Prakrita dialect was a derivative of the Sanskrit, — the great improba- 
bility of a derivative being denominated the [Prakriti] Prakrita, — 
the palpable inaccuracy of the definition by which in modem times it 
is called the ‘derived, the vulgar, or the ungrammatical,’ — the absence 
in it of many a peculiarity which distinguishes derivative tongues, — 
and the probability that it had issued from the same ancient seat 
(Bactria or Punjab) from whence the Sanskrit itself had taken an 
easterly direction, — I believe it may be concluded that the Pali and 
the Sanskrit are, at least, two dialects of high antiquity, contempo- 
raneously derived from a source of which few, if any, traces can be 
discovered at the present day.” 

In a review of Mr. D’Alwis’s work in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society for 1865, vol. xix., pp. 658, ff., Prof. Weber notices 
thus the remarks of that writer : — 

“The long investigation which the author then institutes (pp. 
badii-cxxxii) regarding the antiquity of the Pali and its relation 
to the Sanskrit conducts him rightly to the conclusion that both 
dialects were ‘contemporaneously’ evolved from one source (viz., 
the Yedic language). He here shows himself to be a warm, patriotic 
admirer of the Pali, but allows himself here and there to be carried 
away by this feeling beyond the proper limits into a depreciation of 
the Sanskrit, and specifically to assumptions respecting its purely 
arbitrary formation, which must appear to the European reader highly 
peculiar,” etc. “Nevertheless, we owe even to this part of his labour 
the acknowledgment that he has Btriven to the best of his power to 
arrange and sketch the results and views both of native and European 
scholars, and that he has in general succeeded well in doing so. It 
can now in fact no longer be denied that it is better to understand the 
name Prakrita in the sense of ‘natural,’ ‘original,’ ‘normal,’ ‘common,’ 
‘general,’ and in the signification perhaps secondarily deduced there- 
from, of ‘common,’ ‘low,’ than in the sense of ‘derived’ (samskritam 
prakritir yasya) assigned to the word by the grammarians. 107 And yet 

107 la order to male this clause more intelligible, I quote Mr. D’Alwis’s interpre- 
tation of the word Prakrita from an earlier page of his introduction, p. xcii, where 
he writes thus : “ Prakriti is therefore that which is natural, or the nature itself of a 
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the assumption that the Pali, and so the Prakrit, are derived from the 
Sanskrit, deserves the preference over the converse view to which 
D’Alwis appears here and there to be not indisposed, viz., that the Pali, 
as being the most ancient Prakrit which has been handed down to 
us, stands higher in point of originality and independence than the 
Sanskrit. For it is clear that the Sanskrit, both in its phonetic 
system and flexions, stands much closer to the common mother of it 
and the Pali than the latter does , 108 and haB consequently a far superior 
right than it to be regarded as the representative of that parent lan- 
guage. A perplexing circumstance connected with this question, and 
one which leads to many sorts of mistakes, is that we have unfortu- 
nately no proper name for that stage of the language which lies at 
the foundation of both the ‘ sister dialects,’ the Pali (and Prakrit) and 
the Sanskrit, i.e. for the Vedic vulgar speech ; for the names Ihdsha 
and vyavahdriki are not sufficiently pregnant ; and one is consequently 

thing — that which is pre-eminent — that which is the natural or quiescent state of 
anything — ‘not made.’ Hence it is clear that the correct and primary sense of the 
word Prahrita, — indeed that which was originally assigned to it, despite the so-called 
‘ common acceptation,’ — was ‘ original,’ ‘ root,’ ‘ natural.’ By the Prakrit was there- 
fore at first meant the original Indian language, as distinguished from the apahhransa, 
‘the ungrammatical,’ and the Sanskrit, signifying [from lam ‘altogether’, or 
‘together,’ and krila ‘done’ =‘ altogether,’ or ‘ completely made, done, or formed’] 
that ‘ which has been composed or formed by art, adorned, embellished, purified, 
highly cultivated or polished,’ and regularly inflected as a language.” See in oppo- 
sition to this view of the sense of the word prdkrita, Hemachandra's interpretation 
of it given above in p. 44, and Lassen’s explanation, quoted in p. 51. In a review of 
Prof. Weber’s Ind. Literaturgeschichte, in the J ournal of the German Oriental Society 
for 1853, p. 606, Prof. Roth thus expresses himself on this question: “Prakrit 
(according to the derivation which seems to me the correot one) signifies that which 
has its foundation in another thing, ‘the derived,’ or the ‘to he derived.’ The 
expression is one formed by grammarians, and has a grammatical sense. The 
grammarians say e.g. samhita. pada-prakritis ; the Sanhita texts have for their 
foundation the words, i.e. that form of speaking and writing the texts in which 
the end and beginning of the words which follow one another in a sentence arc 
brought into harmony with the general phonetic laws of Sanskrit has for its 
foundation the single words conceived in their original form. The Sanhita text is 
thus prakrita in relation to the word-text, the pada-pdtha : it is a derived text made 
for a scientific purpose. I would understand the word prakfita in the same sense, 
when it is applied to the dialects.” In Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit Lexicon the 
sense “customary,” “common," is assigned to the word prakfita when generally used, 
while of the dialect so colled it is said: “The ‘common’ speech is that spoken by 
the people, which the grammarians derive from Sanskrit.” 

109 This, however, can afford us no reason to deny that the Pali has actually pre- 
served older forms than the Sanskrit, [Note of Prof. Weber.] 
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at a loss how to designate it. Benfey’s excellent remarks at p. 245 
of Ms article Indien (which unfortunately has not yet been re-written), 
regarding the dying out of the Sanskrit as a vernacular language in 
the sixth century b.c. labour under this disadvantage, that they apply 
the name Sanskrit for a period for which it is in no way applicable.” 

The views of Burnouf and Lassen on the relation of the Pali to 
Sanskrit are thus stated in their Essai sur le Pali, pp. 138, ff: 

“ The Pali is derived from the Sanskrit, according to certain rules, 
for the most part euphonic, which do not allow the derivative language 
to admit certain sounds and combinations of consonants, common in 
the parent tongue. These modifications apply equally to the sub- 
stantive portions of the words and to their terminations and inflec- 
tions. It hence results that there is no grammatical form to be found 
in Pali of which the origin may not be discovered in Sanskrit; 
and that there is no occasion to call in the influence of any foreign 
idiom to explain the modifications to wMch the Pali has subjected the 
Sanskrit. 

“When the Pali, as a derivative from Sanskrit, is compared with 
other dialects having the same origin, it is found to approach far more 
closely than any of those others to that common source. It stands, 
so to speak, on the first step of the ladder of departure from Sanskrit, 
and is the first of the series of dialects wMch break up that rich and 
fertile language. But it appears that the Pali, wMch contained in 
itself the germs of alteration already 'greatly developed, was arrested 
in its progress all at once, and fixed in the condition in wMch we how 
find it, i.e., in a state of almost immediate connexion with the lan- 
guage from which it proceeded. In fact the greater part of the 
words which form the basis of the one, are found without modification 
in the other; those which arc modified can all be traced to their 
Sanskrit root; in short, no words of foreign origin are to be found 
in Pali.” 

Again : — 

“We shall not enter into new details regarding the manner in which 
the Pali has been derived from the Sanskrit. The laws wMch have 
guided the formation of that language are the same which we find at 
work in other idioms in different ages and countries ; these laws are 
general, because they are necessary. Whether we compare the lan- 
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guages which are derived from Latin with the Latin itself, or the 
later Teutonic dialects with the ancient languages of the 6ame stock, 
or the modem with the ancient Greek, or the numerous popular 
dialects of India with the Sanskrit, we shall see the same principles 
developed, the same laws applied. The organic inflections of the 
parent languages are seen to exist in part, but in a state of evident 
alteration. More commonly they will be found to have disappeared, 
and to have been replaced, the case-terminations by particles, and the 
tenses by auxiliary verbs. The processes vary in different languages, 
but the principle is the same; it is always analytic, whether the 
reason of this be that a synthetic language happens all at once to 
become the speech of barbarians who do not understand its structure, 
and therefore suppress its inflections, and replace them by other signs ; 
or whether it be that when abandoned to its natural course, and as a 
necessity of its cultivation, it tends to decompose and to subdivide the 
representative signs of ideas and relations, just as it unceasingly de- 
composes and subdivides the ideas and the relations themselves. The 
Pali appears to have undergone this last sort of alteration; it is 
Sanskrit, not such as it would be spoken by a strange population, to 
whom it would be new; but pure Sanskrit, becoming altered and 
modified in proportion as it becomes popular. In this manner it still 
preserves its declension, instead of replacing it by particles, as the 
modem dialects of India do. One form only, the ablative in to might 
pass for the commencement of the analytic declension ; but it is already 
found in the parent language. A great number of Pali forms might 
be cited to prove that the modifications, which it has made in the 
Sanskrit, are of the same kind as those which the Italian, among 
other tongues, has made in the Latin. Thus the assimilation of con- 
sonants, which in Italian makes letto from lectus, and scritto for scrip- 
tus, is one of the principles of Pali." 

The Pali, in the precise form in which we find it in the Ceylonese 
books, could scarcely have been a vernacular language. At least, it 
exhibits a variety of refinements which could hardly have been em- 
ployed in common speech ; but seem likely to have been confined to 
the language of composition, or introduced after the Pali had ceased to 
be the spoken tongue of the followers of Buddha, and had become 
consecrated to the service of religion and literature : just as the gram- 
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mar of the Sanskrit itself became regulated by more fixed and rigid 
rules, after it had been removed from the deteriorating influences of 
vernacular use. Such a peculiarity is the use of interpolated, or the 
retention of otherwise disused, consonants to obviate the inharmonious 
sounds which would arise from the collision of vowels. No less than 
nine letters, y, v, m, d, n, t, r, 1, and g, are employed for this purpose, 
as is shown in the following examples, viz. : 


1. 

y — na 

+ imassa 

becomes 

nayimassa. 

2. 

y — ti 

+ angikam 

»» 

tivangikam. 

3. 

m — lahu 

+ essati 

79 

lahumessati. 

4. 

d — atta 

4- attham 

11 

attadattham. 

5. 

« — ito 

+ ayati 

M 

itonayati. 

6. 

t — tasma 

+ iha 

*7 

tasmatiha. 

7. 

r — sabbhi 

+ eva 

» 

sabbhireva. 

8. 

l — cha 

+ abhinna 

V 

cha/abhinna. 

9. 

g — putha 

+ eva 

97 

puthayeva. 109 


This peculiarity of attention to euphony is common to the Pali with 
the Sanskrit ; and though the means they use are for the most part 

109 Clough's Pali Grammar, p. 11. On this subject I translate the following re- 
marks made by Dr. Kuhn in a review of the first edition of this volume, in his 
Beitrage zur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung u.s.w. voL iii. p. 241, f. ; “As regards 
the interpolation of euphonic letters treated of in p. 82, I cannot entirely agree with 
the author when he claims them for the written language alone : the greater part of 
them show that they are by no means what are called interpolations, but the old 
auslaut ” (i.e. concluding consonant) “ which the preceding words had in an earlier 
stage of the language. I have briefly treated of them in the first volume of these 
BeitrSge, p. 126, and here only repeat that I now regard only the y and the v in 
na-y-imassa, and ti-v-angikam as real euphonic interpolations ; and that I look upon 
the latter as having proceeded from y.” I subjoin a translation of the remarks 
referred to by the writer as having been previously made by him in the 1st vol. of the 
Beitrage, p. 126 : — “ A comparison with the Sanskrit shows that only a few of those 
apparently interpolated consonants are due to an actual interpolation, as the others 
are remains of an earliei condition of the language. The Pali has almost entirely 
rejected the final mutes, and the few cases in which such are found are to be regarded 
as exceptions. When for instance Had eva is found in place of the ordinary etam eva, 
this is an archaism which Lassen rightly explains by the close juxtaposition of the 
following eva to the preceding etad. In the same way we are to explain tasmat iha 
from the Sanskrit tasmdd iha, sabbhir eva from sadbhir eva, chhalabhihha from 
shalabhijhae, which as a technical designation preserved the old form (see Tumour, 
Mahaviinso, p. 31, 1, and elsewhere), puthageva from ppithag eva, prageva from prag 
eva. Of the remaining instances nayimassa, tivangikam, and itonayati are indeed 
to be regarded as cases of -consonantal interpolation, whilst lahum essati and 
attadattham may still remain doubtful. Clough farther states, in p. 14, that fii is 
sometimes introduced as an augment before both vowels and consonants ; that thus 
chakkhum aniehchaih (Sanskrit ehakthur mityam ) stands for chakkhu anieheham, 
avavm'ro for ava tiro; but in the first case, as in that of lahum essati, perhaps another 
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different, yet in neither case could the refinements employed in 'writing 
have been practised in the language of ordinary life. The Pali has 
other characteristics (borrowed from the Sanskrit) which could scarcely 
have been very common in the vernacular dialects of Northern India, 
supposed to have been contemporary with it; such as the use of 
desiderative, and nominal verbs ; like jighachchhati , he wishes to eat ; 
j pabbatayati, he resembles a mountain ; puttiyati, he treats like a son . 110 

Fausboll observes in his introduction to the Dhammapada (p. vi.) 
that the antiquity of that work is proved by the character of its 
language, which approaches closely to the Sanskrit, even in some of 
its oldest forms, and differs widely from the diction of the prose Sutras, 

explanation is possible, whilst in the second case, the assumption of an interpolation 
appears decidedly wrong, as the final mute of the Sanskrit was probably nasalized. 
Nevertheless, Clough’s rule appears to be correct, since at least Tumour’s text shows 
some other examples of this interpolation. Thus in p. SO, line 14, ewan te-m attano 
tiaman katwa janapadan bahun, unless perhaps te-m is here mutilated (yerstiimmelt) 
from the Sanskrit te tme ; and in p. 52, line 4, yatra-m-ichchasi tam ahhatra 
yakkhehi wyite mama, where, however, certainly the metre declares itself ( spricht ) 
not only against the interpolation of m, but also in favour of the elision of the final 
a ol yatra.” It is to be observed that the same interpolation (if I am right in so 
calling it) of more than one letter (as in yatha-r-iva for yatha-iva), is to be found 
in the language of the Gathas in the Lolita vistara, which will be treated of further 
on. This shows that the process did not begin in Ceylon. 

The following are instances collected from the Lalita vistara of the euphonic 
insertion of consonants between vowels which may be compared with the cases of a 
similar character which have been adduced in the text as occurring in Puli. 


HJSFBBENCBS. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

Lolita vistara, 

428. 

vartishye 'ey a 

vartishyam atya 

» 

63. 

yatha eva 

yatha+r-fiva 


195. 

tvaya ilia 

tvam iha 


154. | 

avamanam, akhildh 

avamanu,+r-t-akhila 



sa upagatah 

oha rupagatu 



iabdanubhavena 

dabda+r+anubhava 


215. 

s’rutva idam 

trutva+m-i-idam 

»l 

355. 

muchye Hah 

muchyei m+iiah 


239. 

labha ehi 

labhl+m+ehi 


370. 

svake atmani 

svak i-j- m + atmani 


398. 

iaira asi 

iatra+m+an 

ft 

471. 

tava upaimi 

tava-i-m+upemu 

tt 

430. 

dpishjva imam 

dfishfva+n+imam 


3. 

> va uthnttha 

ta+v+iuhn/aha 


110 Some desiderative verbs and nouns must, however, have been in ordinary use 
in the Prakrits ; as we find in the modem vernaculars some words which have their 
origin in desideratives. Thus the Hindi bhukh, hunger, must come from bubhukkha, 
a Prakyit corruption of ImbhuktKa. The Hindi piyaa, thirst, too, is probably derived 
from pipata, though it may also have been compounded of pi + ada, a desire to drink. 
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and of the co mm entary of Buddhoghosa. Thus we find in the 
Dhammapada such forms as these, viz., the nominative of the present 
participle in am, as gamy am, rodam (instead of ganayanto, etc.); the 
third person plural of the present middle in tire as sochare, upapajjare; 
and the dative form of the infinitive, as netave, pdhatave, which is 
usually found only in the Vedas, etc. It is clear from this that the 
Pali appears in various phases of greater or less antiquity. 

Professor Aufrecht has favoured me with the following notices of 
of Vedic forms which occur in Pali : — “ Besides the infinitive in tave, 
used after verbs, expressing wish or desire, as well as turn, the Pali 
uses, in agreement with the Prakrit and Mahratta an indeclinable 
participle in tvana, and contracted, tuna. Katvana or hi tuna gachehhati 
=kritva gachchhati. [“Having done he goes.”] 111 These forms agree 
with ancient forms which are mentioned by Panini as Vaidic, namely 
pityanam—pitva, ishlvinaih devun—ishtvu, devan, Panini vii. 1, 48. 
Yaska NLrukta vi. 7, assumes that asmo can stand for all cases of vayam. 
The Pali declines amhe=asme in all cases. Horn, amlie, acc. amhe or 
amhakam {—asmakam), instr. amhebhi or amhelii, gen. amhu/cam. 

“ Further, the Pali has preserved the instrumental in ebhis. It says 
buddhebhi or buddhehi — buddhaih ; bhi or hi in all declensions ; for the 
declension of go, it has in the gen. pi. gavam or gunnarn or gonam, the 
last form being the Vaidic gonam. Neuters in a, i, u, like phala, 
aththi ( asihi ), madhu, have either the regular plur. nom. acc. phalani, 
afthini, madhuni at phala, afthi, madhu, just as in the Vedas. 

“ There is one more modern form that is found in the Veda. The 
Pali has assa ( asya ) or imassa (imasya), so also the Prakrit imassa, etc. 
Now we find in Big Veda, viii. 13, 21, imasya pahi andhasah for my a. 
This is more curious than to find in the Matsyapurana imair vidvamsaih 
for ebhir vidvadbhih." 

Notwithstanding the introduction of various refinements into the Pali, 
after it became the sacred language of the Buddhist religion, there can 
be no doubt, as Bumouf considers (Lotus, App. 862), that it substan- 
tially represents to us the language which was in vernacular use in 
Behar, and in all the central parts of Northern India, at the era when 
Buddhism was first introduced, i.e., in the third, fourth, and fifth 

111 Some further specimens of this form will he given, in the Tables which 
follow. 
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centuries u.c. Such being the case, we should naturally expect to 
find that it bears a strong resemblance to the Prakrit dialects ; which, 
as we have already seen (in the preceding section) were either 
spoken, or closely resembled dialects which were spoken, in the 
same provinces in the first centuries of the Christian era. That such 
was actually the case, is put beyond a doubt by a comparison of these 
dialects with the Pali. I shall immediately proceed to prove, by some 
comparative lists of nouns, pronouns, verbs, and particles, first, that an 
extensive class of Sanskrit words undergoes precisely the same modifi- 
cations in the Pali as in the Prakrit; and secondly, that in some 
respects the modification of Sanskrit words and forms of inflection had 
not proceeded so far in Pali as it afterwards did in Prakrit. Prom 
this comparison it will result that the Pali stands nearer to the 
Sanskrit, and represents a more ancient phase of the vernacular 
speech of Northern India than is exhibited in the Prakrit. 

The following is a comparative scheme of the declension correspond- 
ing to the Sanskrit one in &, in which it will be seen that the Pali is 
somewhat nearer than the Prakrit to the Sanskrit forms, (Clough, 
p. 19; Cowell, p. xxiv.) 


Singular. Plural. 



PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

1. 

Buddho. 

Buddho. 

1. Buddha. 

Buddha. 

2. 

Buddham. 

Buddham. 

2. Buddhe. 

Buddhe. 

Buddha. 

3. 

Buddhena. 

Buddhena. 

3. Buddhehi. 
Buddhebhi. 

Buddhehi. 

4. 

Buddhuya. 

Buddhasaa. 

Same ae 6th case. 

4, Buddhunam. 

Same as 6th case. 

C. 

Buddhasma. 

Buddhado. 

5. Buddhehi. 

Buddhahinto. 


Buddha. 

Buddhamhu. 

Buddhu, 

Buddhuhi, 

Buddhebhi. 

Buddhusunto. 

6. 

Buddhassa. 

Buddhassa. 

6. Buddhanam. 

Buddhanam. 

7. 

Buddhasmin. 

Buddhe. 

Buddhamhi. 

Buddhe. 

Buddhammi. 

7. Buddhesu, 

Buddhesu. 


The first personal pronoun in the two languages is as follows : 
(Clough, p. 61 ; Cowell, p. xxviii.).— In most cases the Pali is nearest 
to the Sanskrit. 
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Singular. 


Plural. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

1. aham. 

aham. 

1. mayam. 
ambe. 

vaam. 

ambe. 

2. mam. 

mam. 

2. amhakam. 

no. 

m amain . 

mamam. 

amho. 

ambe. 

3. maya. 

me. 

3. amhebhi. 

amhehin. 

mae. 

amhehi. 


(4. mama. 

(6. mayham. 
ami am. 

me. 

mama. 

maijh. 

maha. 

g'jamhakam. 

ambanam. 

mamam. 



6. maya. 

matfco. 

6. amhebhi. 

amhahinto. 


Rmbebi. 

amhasunto. 

7. mayi. 

mayi. 

mamammi. 

7. ambesu. 

ambesu. 


The second personal pronoun, as it appears in both dialects will 
he given in a following Table. 

The Pali verb seems to be far more complete than the Pakrit. The 
following are some of its principal tenses, as compared with those of 
the latter : (Clough, p. 100, ff. ; Cowell, p. xxix.) 


PALI. PRAKRIT. PALI. PRAKRIT. 

Parasmai-pada, or active mood. Atmane-pada, or middle-mood. 


Singular. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1. pachami. 

1. pachami. 
pachami. 

1. pacbe. 

(wanting.) 

2. pachasi. 

2. pacbasi. 

2. pachase. 

2. pachase. 

3. pacbati. 

3. pachadi. 
pacbai. 

3. pachate. 

3. pacbade. 
pacbae. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1. pacbama. 

I. pachamo. 
pacbimo, etc. 

1. pacbambe. 

(wanting.) 

2. pacbatba. 

2. pacbaba. 
pachitthu. 

2. pacbavbe. 

ditto. 

3. pacbanti. 

3. pacbanti. 

8. pachante. 

ditto. 


The Pali has also, like the Sanskrit, a potential mood, and three 
past tenses, which in the parasmai-pada or active mood, are as follows : 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

I. 

Potential. 

II. Reduplicated perfect. 

1. pacheyyami. 

1. pacheyyama. 

1. papacba. 

1. papachimha. 

2. pacheyyasi, 

2. pacheyyatha. 

2. papaohe. 

2. papochittha. 

3. pache. 

3. pacbeyyum. 

3. papacba. 

3. papacba. 

pacheyya. 




III. Imperfeet. 

IV. Third preterite. 

1. apacha. 

1. apacbamba. 

1. apachim. 

1. apachimha. 

2. apacbo. 

2. apachattha. 

2. apacbo. 

2. apacbittba. 

3. apacha. 

3. apacbu. 

3. apaehi. 

3. apachum. 




apacbimsn. 
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In Prakrit, on the other hand, few traces appear to remain of any 
past tenses at all. Mr. Cowell says, p. xxix, “ The only tenses of the 
active voice which remain seem to he the present, the second future, 
and the imperative.” In the 23rd, 24th, and 25th aphorisms of 
Chapter TIL, and in the 17th aphorism of Chapter VIII. ofVararuchi, 
however (Cowell, pp. 162, 163), mention is made of a past tense, of 
which the instances, huvia, hohla, dsi, m ‘he was,’ hasla, ‘he laughed,’ 
kahia, 1 he did,’ are given. Pew instances of the past tense in Prakrit, 
however, seem to occur in the dramas ; but it is inconceivable that in 
the Prakrit dialects which were currently spoken in the long interval 
between the disuse of the Pali and the rise of the modem vernaculars 
(in both of which we find past tenses), there Bhould have been no 
grammatical forms in daily use for expressing past time* It is not, 
however, necessary to pursue this subject further: as the details and 
explanations which I have already furnished, together with the tables 
which follow, are amply sufficient to show the place which the Pali 
and the Prakrit dialects respectively occupied in the history of North- 
Indian speech. 113 

113 The form asa, “was,” oceurs in Hula's Saptas'ataka 128, p. 114, of ’Weber’s 
edition. 

113 The following note in p. 107 of the first edition should have been placed in 
p. 55 of the present edition, as an addition to note 101 . 

[Professor Miiller considers the data — derived from Buddhist sources — on which 
the death of Buddha is placed in 643 B.C., and on which the occurrence of any 
Buddhist synods before the one in As’oka’s time, is asserted, to he fietitious and un- 
satisfactory. Though he does not try to bring down Buddha's death below 477 b.c., 
he regards all the Buddhist dates before Chandragupta as merely hypothetical. See 
bis “ Anoient Sanskrit literature,” reoeived while this Seotion was in the press, 
pp. 260-300.] 
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Table No. III. 


a List of words which are identical, or 
Prakrit. 


nearly so, in P&li and 


[The authorities for the Pali words in these Lists are the Dhammapada, a Pali work 
edited by Fausholl, the Pali Grammar of the Rev. B. Clough (Ceylon, 1824), Bumouf 
and Lassen’s Essai but le Pali, Spiegel's Kammavakya, and Anecdota Palica, containing 
the RasnvahinT, etc., and Tumour's Mahawanso (Ceylon, 1837). The authorities for the 
Prakrit words are partly given in the previous list. No. I., p. 15, ff. In the present 
edition the lists have been greatly enlarged, and parallel words from the Guthii dialect 
in the Lalita Vistara (Lv.) are occasionally introduced. The Pali column has had the 
advantage of being revised by Mr. Childers, and the additional Prakrit words are taken 
from the Balaramayana (Br.) the Prasannariighava (Pr.), and the Saptadalakn (Sd.) A 
good many Prakrit words, for which no Pali equivalents have been found, are left in the 
list ; as they will at least show the mutations which the Sanskrit undergoes in the former 
dialect.] 
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Br. 86. suahtha 

Br. 203, 270. niahthura 
Br. 179,242,1 .... 

294. j go>ht - hl 

Br. 270,278.1 ... 

Clough, 2. ) osh - ha 

Br. 259, 270. t itmahfra 
Mrich. 18, 30. kashtlia 

Dham. 3. 50. vriksham 


Pr. 84. Br. 1 
155, 219. j 
Pr.lUf, 125.1 
Br. 216. J 
Pr. 84, Br. 1 
53, 66. ) 

Pr. 303. 

Pr. 44. 

Pr. 91. 

Mriclih. 3,126. 
Pr. 19. 

Var.i.29.Lass. ' 
293. Vikr. 45. 
Ss". ind. 244. , 

Br. 167, 163. 1 
Var. i. 27. j 

Dham. 52. 1 
Var. i. 27. j 
Mrich. 94 f. 

Br. 131. 

Br. 199. 

Mrich. 14, 95, 
116, 141, Var. 
iv. 32.Br.178, 
164 f. 

Pr. 303. 

Pr. 33, 35, 1 
*8, 41. J 

Dham. 13. 
Dham 46. 
Dham. 47. 
Dham. 1. 

Br. 169, 231,1 
238. j 

Br. 168,235,1 
262, 270. J 
Br. 126, 198,1 
267, 293. j 

Br. 7, 36, 70. 

Dham. 23. 

Br. 10. Cl. 2. 
Br. 199. 

Br. 293. 


vriltanta 


aaihvritta 

nivritta 

vrishabha 

trina 

ghrita 

prdkahydmi 

j pravrish 


mritlikd 

ritu 

kritanta 


grihirii 

grihinitva 

grihi 

artham 

sana, 

purva 

sirsha 


PA LI. 

PRAKRIT. | 

ENGLISH. 

mtthu 

suththn 

well. 

niithura 

niahthura 

severe. 


gothfhi 

assembly. 

ottha 

oththa 

Bp. 

datha 

dadhd 

tusk. 

kattha 

kaftha 

wood. 

rukkham 

f rukkham, 
[ukkham 

jtree. 

vuttanta 

vuttanta 

intelligence. 


uttanta 

intelligence. 

samvatfa 

samvutta 

happened. 

nivatta 

nivutta * 

ceased. 

usabha 

vusaha 

huU. 

tina 

tuna 

grass. 

ghat a 

ghia 

ghee. 

pucchissami 

putaiuam 

I shall ask. 

pavusa 

pausa 

rainy season. 

vvddha 

buddha 

i 

vuddha 

viddha 

old. 

buddha 

vaddha 

J 

sati 

. . . 

recollection. 

m attikd 

mattia 

earth. 

tilts 

ridu 

season. 


kayanta 

fate. 

(gaha 

ghala, ghara 
giha, haraa 

jhonse. 

\ghara 

gharani 

gharini 

wife. 


gharinittana 

(state of a 
( wife. 

gilii 

giha (house) 

householder. 

attham 

attham 1 

meaning. 

mbba 

sabba, savva 
pttbbOf puwa 

all. 

pubba 

first. 

slsa 

sTsa 

head. 

digha 

dtilia 

long. 

magga 

magga 

road. 

sagga 

i sagga 

section. 

msagga 

(ntsagga 

nature. 

sagga 

sagga 

heaven. 

vagga 

vagga 

class. 

chtgga 

dugga 

inaccessible. 

niggama 

niggama 

(going out 

1 (noun). 
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Br. 65, 76, 
178, 276. 
Pr. 134. 


Dham. 43. 


nirghotha 

ardha 

| dharma 

karma 

(karmakara 

(channakdra 


Br. 64, 72, 94. nirmana 
t, - [aharmachak- 


Bx. 246. 

Pr. 126. 

Br. 200. 

Pr. 46, 48. 
Pr. 12, 48. 
Br. 238, 246. 


shuk 

kurma 

avatlrna 

ultima 



Br. 209, 289, 
307. 

Br. 198, 278. 
Br. 129, 198, 


Br. 153 ff. 
Br. 86, 179. 
Br. 216. 

Br. 5, 179. 
Br. 129. 194. 


aampurna 

parna 

Tamraparni 


adgirna 

klrna 

churna 

nirvana 

Kirtti 

marltanda 

nirvighm 

nirjhara 

nirvahana 


darpa 

upasarpdm 

kandarpa 


Br. 

221. 

Br. 

218. 

BUS 

Br. 

236, 

Br. 

239. 


karpura 

kdrpasa 

pwratpara 

kurpara 

karkara 

sarkara 

kharjura 

kardama 



PBAKRIT. 


PALI. 

i .. . 

ENGLISH. 




gdbbha 

\gabhbha / 

womb. 

nigghosa 

nighghoa 

Bound. 

addha , addha 

addha 

half. 

dhamma 

dhamma 

righteousness 

kamma 

kamma 

work. 

kammakdra 

kammara 

chammakara 

| chammara 

(blacksmith ; 
{leather cutter 

nimmana 

nimmana 

construction. 


chammachaA 
JcJchu / 

leather-eyed. 

himma 

kumma 

tortoise. 

otinna 

avatinna 

descended. 

uttinna 

uttina 

crossed. 1 

takknni 

takkemi 

I reason. 

karma 

karma 

ear. 

sainpunna 

sampunna 

full. 

panna 

panna 

feather. 

Tambapanni 

Tambavanni 

Ceylon. 

vanna 

vanna 

colour. 

{suvanna, } 
\sonna j 

savanna 

gold. 


udginna 

vomited. 

kinna 

kinna 

erowded. 

chnnna 

chnnna 

orushed. 

nibbana 

niwana 

extinction. 

kitti 

kitti 

renown. 


mattanda 

the sun. 

nibbigga { 

niwiggha j 
nivvighgha } 

(without oW 
( stacles. 

( 

nijjhara 

nivvigghgha ; 

nijjhara 

a cascade. 

nibbahana 

nimdham 

effecting. 


dijjasa 

bad repute. 

dappa 

dappa 

pride. 

upasappama 

uvatappamha 

we approach. 


kandappa 

(the god of 
{ love. 

dappam 

dappam 

a mirror. 

kappura 

kappura 

camphor. 

kappasa 

kappara 

cotton. 


paroppara 

mutual. 

kappara 

kappara 

elbow, knee. 


kakkara 

limestone. 

sakkhara 

mkkara 

gravel. 

khajjuri 

khajjura 

date tree. 

kaddama, 

kaddama 

mud. 













Br. 243. 

Br. 203. 

Pr.144. Br.52. 
Pr. 16, 48. \ 
Dham. 56. I 


paryasta 

nirlum 


Br. 136, 

215. 

Br. 242, 

266,' 

147. 


Br. 198. 


Br. 234. 


Br. 265, 

267. 

Br. 181. 

194. 


Br. 113, 

Pr.] 


Br. 308. 

Br. 149. 

Br. 34, 52. 
Br. 8, 53, 69, 
86, 98, 267. 


samarpita 

muhTcrta 

vartd 

sartha 


sammarda 

vimarda 

pan/ata 

Pdrvati 

drya 

sammdrjita 

yarjita 

chandra 

granthi 

I bhrata, 1 
bhratuh ) 


kslmrapra 

bhadra 


Br. 145, 198. tatkala 
Br. 86, 98. ll . 

Sr. 10, 21. 

Br. 121. 

Pr. 140. 


Br. 20, 120 
198, 245. 

6 . 



chakravartti 


! patra 1 

pdtra } 


rdtra, rdtri 

netra 

mitra 


pallattha pallattha 
nilluna 


samappita tamappida 

mnhutta muliutta 


sammadda 
' imadda 
pavvada 
Pabbadt 


thrown down 
cut. 

( difficult to 
( obtain, 
entrusted. 

moment, 
intelligence, 
(a band of 
l travellers. 

P lace of phil- 
grimage. 

J friction. 

mountain. 

ParvatT. 


any a, ayya 

sammajjita 

gajjita 

chanda 


ajja 

tamajjida 

gajjida 

chanda 


thundered. 

moon. 


gtmfhi ganfhi a knot. 


tbhadu, bliaa, 
( bhaduno 


1 brother (nom. 
) and gen.). 

taking. 

(prickly. 

journey. 


yatrd jatta journey. 

chitta, chitra chitta variegated. 

gotta gotta family, clan. 

khurappi khurappd 

{S’ } mdda good ' 

takkala takkala that time. 

taihana mhassa a thousand. 

vatta vakka mouth. 

vanka vakka crooked. 

cliakka chakka wheel. 

-**— < {SSES-t™- 

sota iota, cotta stream. 

patta patta leaf, vessel. 

sdmaggi tamagg implements. 

raft a, ratti ratta, ranti night. 

netta netta eye. 

mitta mitta friend. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATH A. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

A 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 35, 65, 75. 

matra 


f natta 

metta 

measure. 

Br. 270. 

bhrukuft 



bhiudd 

frown. 

Br. 71, 182. 

bhru 


bhu 

bhu 

eyebrow. 

Br. 209. 

mantra 


manta 

manta 

advice. 

Br. 221. 

yantra 


yanta 

yantra 

au engine, j 

Br. 20. 

abhra 


abbha 

abhbha 

cloud. 

Br. 221, 267. 

sutra 


a utta 

8 utta 

thread. 

Pr.21. Br.165, 
167,174,297. 

Iputra 


putta 

putta 

son. 

Pr. 65. 

jagrat 


jagaram 

iatrganta 

waking. 

Pr. 45. 

praghunasya 


viahunassa 

pahunassa 

guest (gen. 

Br. 156, 279. 

aim 


asm 

asu 

a tear. Tsing.) 

Br. 26. Cl. 51. 

uyighraaya 


vyagghassa 

vaghghassa 

tiger (gen. e.) 

Br. 267. 

krodha 


kod/ia 

Jcodha 

anger. 

Br. 113, 126. 

vikrama 


vikkama 

viklcama 

valour. 

Br. 67,88,113. 

parakrama 


parakkama 

iparakkamma 
\ parakkama 

jvalour. 

Br. 55, 113. 

B. &Las. 166. 

vibhrama 


vibbhama 

vibbhama 

flurry. 

nigraha 


niggaha 

niggaha 

control. 

Br. 64. 

parisrama 


parissama 

pamsama 

toil. 

Br.21,113,276 

misra 


missa 

missa 

mixed. 

Br. 278. 

visrama 


vissama 

vissama 

rest. 

Br. 94. 

grama 


gdma 

gdma 

village. 

Br.279.Dh.44. 

pram 

adri 


pana 

pana « 

life. 

Br. 294. 


addi 

addi 

a mountain. 

Br. 189, 202,1 
237, 290. j 

samudra 


samudda 

tamudda 

the ocean. 

Br. 220, 223, \ 
267. j 

nidra 


nidda 

nidda 

Bleep. 

Br. 166. 

daridra 


dalidda 

( daridda , 
[dalidda 

jpoor. 

Br. 297. 

Rudta 


Rudda 

Rudda 

Rudra. 

Br. 142. 

mudra 


mudda 

mudda 

a seal 

Dham 24. ) 

Var. iii. 3. J 
Br. 48. Pr. 1 

prig am 


piyam 

[aggi 

\ aggini, gini 


dear. 

13, 46, 119. } 

agni 


\aggi 

fire. 

Clough, 26. J 


) 


Br. 218. 

budhna 



luddha 

bottom. 

Dham. 25. 1 
Var. iii. 2. 

nagna 


nagga 

nagga 

naked. 

Br. 82,126,131 

bhagna 


bhagga 

bhagga 

broken. 

Br. 137. 

Br. 293. 

vijnana 

jnana 


vtnnana 

nona 

vinndna 

jana 

jknowledge. 

Br. 227. 

ajna 


ana, anna 

anna 

command. 

Br. 168, 176. 
Sd. ind. 255. 

snusha 


tunisa, sunha 

[suna, susa 
\ sonha 

\daughter-in- 
j law. 

Br. 281. 

patnlndm 


pataninam 

padinam 

of wives. 

B. & Las. 166 

jnatam 


natam 

natam 

known. 

Br. 35,80, 145 

kdrya 


kariya ■ 

kajja 

work. 

Bar. 58, 157. 
Pr. 46. 

rajya 


rajja 

rajja 

kingdom. 

Dh. 44, Cl. 10 
Br. 86, 202. 
Dham. 62. 

\vidyd, 

J avidya 


vijfa, 

aviya 

vijia 

avijjd 

knowledge. 

ignorance. 

madhya 


majjha 

mqjjha 

middle. 
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vidyddhara 


PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH, 

jhanam 

vijjahara 

vijjiij vijjuli 

vejjattam 

contemplation 
a sort of deity. 

lightning. 

(profession of 

1 a physician. 


ntrarajja i blameless. 


Br. 121. 

Br. 20, 105. 
Br. 168, 180 
216 f. 

Br. 105. 


Br. 98, 147. 
Tar. i. 16,28. 


D ham. 55,74. 
Br. 6, 22. 

Br. 287. 

Br. 6, 53. 
V.r. iii. 18. 
Br. 242. 
Viler. 9. 


j upadhyiiya 

nidhydyantl 

aparddhyati 

sadkvasa 


yujyate 

prutyuslia 

pdnditya 


nitya 
rath yd 
Vfischika 
paichdt 


yujjati 

jujjadi 

it is proper. 

pachchusa 

pachchusa 

morning. 

pandichcha 

pandichcha 

learning. ' 

pechcha 


after death. 

sachcha 

sachcha 

true. 

kichcha 

kichcha 

duty. 

nichcha 

nichcha 

continual. 

rachchha 

(rachchha, \ 
\ratthd ) 

road. 

vichMika 

(viohehua, 

\vinchua 

scorpion. 

pachchhd 

pachchhd 

after. 

pachchima 

pachchhima- 

west. 

achehhei'a 

( achchhcra 
\achcharia 

j wonderful. 

achchhariya 

(ach charm 
\aehehhana 

| wonderful. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

gatha. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

H 

Br. 87. 

nit eh ita 


niehchhita 

nichchhida 

ascertained. 

Bt. 2X8. 

apsarasah 


ache hham 

achchharaum 

nymphs. 

Br. 202. 

apsarobhit} 


aekehlmnihi 

achchhardhim 

by nymphs. 

Br.4S, 64, \ 
144. Pr. 47, [ 
113. ) 

asti } astii 


atthi , atthii 

atthi f atthu 

/is; let theTG 
( be. 

Pr. 20, 47. 

nasti 


ti atthi 

naif hi 

Is not. 

Br. 122. 

vast uni 


vatthuni 

vatthuni 

thins floe.). 

Br. 154. 

avastambha 



avutthamha 

stoppage. 

Br. 154, 191. 

vistarena 


vittharena 

vittharena 

| dittusion 
\ (instr.). 

Br. 238, 243. 

vi star anti 


vittharnnti 

vittharnnti 

they spread. 

Pr. 19. 

mastakani 


mattliakani 

matthiaim 

heads. 

Br. 76, 238.) 
Pr. 84. J 

atana 


thana 

thana 

breast. 

Br. 49, 76. 
Dham. 65. \ 

stanita 


thanita 

ihanida 

sounded. 

Br. 158. Pr. [ 
26, 36, 110. ) 

hasta 


hattha 

hat t ha 

hand. 

Clough, 29. | 
Br. 266. | 

hasti 


hatthi 

hatthi 

elephant. 

Pr. 12.Br.278. 
Dliaiu. 55. ) 

athala 


thala 

thala 

ground. 

Br. 71, 56, } 
278, 294. J 

sth an a 


thana 

thana 

place. 

Br. 164. 

smthuna 


thdmtiha 

sultana 

n good place. 
{ the place. 

Br. 131. 

sthanastha 


thanaitha 

Br. 220. 

adhishthdna 


adhitt liana 

ahitht liana 

support 

Br. 164, 178.) 
220. J 

itbita 


fit ita 

\thida , thida, 
\pda 





Br. 157. 

prasthita. 


patthita 

patthida 

proceeded. 

departure. 

Br. 238. 

prasthana 


patthdna 

ppa(hthima 

1 

anus hi hit a 


anutthita 

anu^hthida 

practised. i 

Br. 209, 263. 

adhishthita 


adhitthita 

jahittia 

(adhithida 

J governed. 

Br. 199. 

upasthita 


upatthita 

uvaththida 

arrived. ! 

Pham. 27. ) 
Var. iii. 11. j 

asthi 


atthi 

atthi 

a bone. 

Br. 220. 

avast ha 


avattka 

avattha 

condition, j 

Br. 293. 

sthire^ 


thim 

thira 

firm. 

Br. 154. 

msthtta 


sutthifa 

sutthida 

veil placed. 

Br. 217, 218. 

jsanuthita 


santhita 

sa/itkia 

placed. 

\nt (Aita 


utthila 

udida 

risen. 

Br. 198, 268,| 

! 296. 1 

Agastya 


Agatthi 

/name of a 

i Br. 52. 

Var. i. 20. i 
iii. 20. j 

Pulastya 



Tulattha 

apropername. 

pustaka 


potthaia 

petthaa 

book. 

Br, 236. 

prastara 



patthara 

a stone. 

Dham.9.Yar.) 
iii. 27. Br.96./ 
Br. 112, 150, 

mjityu 

) 


maehchu 

imaehcha \ 
l (mortal) j 

death. 

153, 310. Pr. 
35. Dlmm. 50. 

> vatsa 


tachehha 

vachehha 

a child. 

Si. 2 49 {inflex') 

vafsrtla 



vnchchhala 

affectionate. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATH I. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Pr. 35. 

v at sal y a 



vachchhattana 

affection. 

Dh.28.Br.195. 

matsya 115 


machchha 

machchha 

a fish. 

Br. 228. 

udgaraih 


ugganhi 

tiggarehim 

vomitings. 

Br. 182. 

icdy ha tana 


ugghatana 

ugghattam 

opening. 

Br. 125. 1 
Sd. 236. J 

grishma 


gimha 

gimha 

hot season. 

Dham. 41. 

tiuhnrn 


Uinht 

tunliim 

silent. 

Br. 48. Bur. 1 
& Las. 166. J 

tishma 


1 umha t m 
\usmd , tisumn 

umha. 

heat. 

Dham. 59, 61. 

irishna 


tanlm , tasina 

tanlifi 

thirst. 

Br. 125, 135. 

(ushna, 


unha 

ttnha , vma 

hot. 

&f. 233. 

\anushna 


antenha 

not hot. 

Dham. 16. ) 
Br. 141. J 

krishna 


kanha 

| ~tcanha, il1 

J kisana 
( kasana 

black. 




( patch wn< 7 , 

) 

with long 

Br. 67, 125. 

pakshmala 


! pamha 

> pamhala 

eyelashes, or 


[ (eyelash). 

) 

filaments. 

Pr. 137. 

vimaya 


vimhaga 

vim ha a 

astonishment. 

Pr. 47, 124. ) 

jyotsna 


junha 

jonha 

light. 

Se'. 238. { 

jyautsna 



jamiha 

lustrous. 

Br. 231, 245. 

khadga 


khagga 

khagga 

sword. 

Pr. 33, 37, 46. 

jnlpa 


jitppa 

jappa 

chatter. 

Br. 265, 278. 

kalpa 


kappa 

kappa 

wish. 

Br. 265. 

analpa 


anappa 

anappa 

not little. 

Br. 158, 167. 

valkala 


vakkhala 

takkala 

hark. 

Var. iii. 29. 
Mp.51. Dh.71 

\pushkara 


pakkkara 

pokkhara 

pond. 

r 


Br. 234. 

pushkala 



pukka la 

(excellent, 

( much. 

Mrieh. 18, 21 

sushka 


sukkha 

(sukkha, 1 

\sukkha J 

dry. 

Br. 54, 80. 

dushkara 


dukkara 

dukkara 

difficult. 

Br. 202. 

ami.gr ah a 


anuggaha 

anuggaha 

kindness. 

Br. 34, 82. 

punigrahana 


paiiiggahana 

paniggahana 

(hand -taking, 

( marriage. 

Br. 246. 

hastagraha 


haithaggaha 

hatthaggaha 

hand -taking. 

Br. 36. 

nama grab ana 


ndniaggahana 

ndmaggaham 

name-tnking. 

Br. 20. | 

S'aukarapra- 



Sankarappa- 

S'ankaras’ 

sad a 



sdda 

favour. 

Br. 198. | 

prabhd - \ 

prasara j 
pcirsvapra- ) 
sara j 



pabhappasan 

(diffusion of 
\ splendour. 

Br. 10. | 



pasappapsart 

| diffusion of, or 
(from, the side. 

Dham. 29. 
Var. iii. 32. 118 

asmanmayan 


amhamayam 

• . . 

stony. 

Br. 279. 

mshkaruna 


nikkaruna- 

nikkaruna 

merciless. 


115 The form m achchha is also given as correct Sanskrit in Wilson’s Dictionary, as veil 
as by Bohtlingk anil Roth ; but it may have been introduced from Frakfit. 

110 Mr. Childers regards umha as a doubtful Puli form. 

117 See p. 15, note 17, above. Kanha means in Prakrit the God Krishna. 

118 The rule here quoted strictly applies only to the mutation of slum and ima, and 
docs not mention smti. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 156, 281. 

\ 



7 mmhth 1 


Yar. iii. 35,38. 

j vaahpa 


lappa 

J vappha, J 

moisture. 

Lassen, 209. 
Yar. iii. 3-5. 


\ xaha ) 


j 


Br. 293. 
Dham. 10. 

S piahpa 


puppha 

puppha 

flower. 

Br. 285. 

nritya 



no It a 

dancing. 

Br.217.Ba.27. 

nritya 


naehcha 

naehcha 

dancing. 

Br. 147. 

n fit 't/at 


inachcham \ 
\nachchanto ) 

nachchanta 

f dancing 
( (part.). 

Br. 218. 

nartitum 


nachcJiitum 

nachchidum 

to dance. 

Br. 242. 1 

Pr. 12, 38. J 

sphurat 


phuram 1 

phuranta j 

phuranta 

throbbing. 

Br. 209. 

vinphurita 


vipphwia 

quivered. 

Br. 235. 

msphnronti 



vipphuranti 

quiver. 

Br.235. Pr.13. 

tphulinga 


phulinga 

pp hiding a 

a spark. 

Br. 242. 

sanisphutita 


sampphudida 

blossomed. 

Br. 204. 

sp/iiira 



p/iara 

quivering. 

Br. 218. 

asphalyi I 



appJtalia 

having touch- 

Br. 202. 

{spars a, 


phassa 

phanisa 

touch, [ed. 

1 mrismria 



paripphamm 

touch. 

Br. 310. 

par is panda 



paripphanda 

dropping. 

Br. 245. 

utprerita 



vpphmda 

sent up. 

Br. 262. 

parisphwanti 



paripp/uiranU 

they quiver, 
crystal. 

Pr. 10. 

spliatika 


phalika 

phadia 

Br. 195, 2C8. 

tkand/ia 


khandha 

khandha 

shoulder. 

Yar. iii. 14, ) 
50. Mricli.40. j 

atambha 


thambha 

khambha 

a post. 

Br. 153. ) 

Ss. 254. j 

, 




j mother- in- 

8Va8>'U 


sassu 

sasue , sasu 

( law. 

Br. 158. 

svasntnam 


sassunam 

sasiinam 

(of mothers- 
( in-law. 

Br. 156, 163,) 
303. j 

svasara 


sasura 

sasura 

father-in-law 

Br. 142, 209,) 
292. J 

Br. 143,263. 

pakva 


pakka 

pakka, pikka 

mature. 

jodld 


jdla 

jala 

flame. 

Br. 2 35. 

pnjvalanti 


pajjalanti 

pajjalanti 

they burn. 

Pr. 119. 

prijvulaya 


pajjalehi 

pajjalehi 

(burn {causal 
[ imperative). 

Br. 48. 

jvalait 



jalali 

? 

Br. 213. 215. 

svamini 


samini 

samirii 

mistress. 

Br. 216. 

tvarita 


turita 

turia 

quick. 

Pr. 48. 

laltva 



tatta 

truth. 

Br. 238. 

aha 


ossa 

assa 

horse. 

Br. 147. 

svachha 



sachchha 

clear. 

Br. 6. 

dvidha 


{< ivedhd j 

dudha 

in two ways. 

Br. 168. 

jihva 


jivha 

jiha 

tongue. 

garland. 

Br. 203. 

malt/a 


malya 

malla 

Pr. 48. 

puny a 


puma 

fmnna 

merit. 

Br.200.Pr.45. 

hmy a 


sunna 

sun a, sunna 

empty. 

Bur. fc Luss.) 




168. / 

aranya 


aranna 

aranna 

forest. 

Clough, 36. ) 
Yar. x. 10. ( 

kanya 


kanna 

kanja 

a girl. 
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GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 247. 

svadtkrita 


sddikata 

saddikada 

sweetened. 

Br. 230, 244. 
Br. 22, 64, 1 

divya 

yogya 


dibba 

divva 

divine. 

fit. 

144, 162. 1 

Br. 72, 85, I 
100, 105. J 


yogga 

jogga 

sishya 


sissa 

sissa 

disciple. 

Br. 100, 120, j 

anw> anyatha 


anna 

/ anna, J 

other, other- 

139, 229. 1 

anyatah. 


aniiatha 

( annado J 

wise, etc. 

Br. 276. 

kamsya 


kama 

kaiiisa 

hell metal. 

Br. 132. f 

palyanka 


pallanka ) 

pallanka 

bed. 

Rasav. 17. ( 

paryanka 


pariyanka j 

Br. 155. 

saiga 


salla 

salla 

dart. 

Br. 68, 76,246. 

til-yak 


tiriyain 

tirichchka 

oblique. 

HKmiS] 

supta, gupta 


satta, gutta 

sutta , gutta 

( asleep, pro- 
( tected. 

Pr. 21,46,114. 

prapta 


patta 

patta 

obtained. 

Br. 279. 

vidhvamsana 


viddhamsuna 

ividhdham- 
\ sana 

| destruction. 

Br. 198, 259. 

vilupta 


vilutta 

vilutta 

disappeared. 

Br. 240. 

tilipta 


vilitta 

vilidda 

smeared. 

Dhnm. 64. 

tapta 


tatta 

tatta 

burnt. 

Br. 218, 245. 

ksldpta 


khitta 

khitta 

thrown. 

Clough, 39. 

tripti 


titti 

titti 

satisfaction. 

Br.76,154,198 

( samatpatti 


samuppatti 

samuppatti 

birth. 

\utpanna 


uppanna 

uppanna 

horn. 

Br. 243. 

samutposhita 


sumupposita 

samupposida 

cherished. 

Br. 217. 

utkshipya 


ukkhippa 

tijj/tia | 

haring thrown 
upwards. 

Br. 228. 

janma 



janma 

birth. 

Br. 230. 

pippala 


pipphala 

ptpala 

ficus Indica. 

Br. 198. 

sikta 


sitla 

sitta 

sprinkled. 

Br. 227. 

vaktukdma 


vatlukama 

vattiikama 

(wishing to 
\ speak. 


punarukti 


pmiarutti 

punarutti 

repetition. 


bhukta 


bhiitta 

bhutta 

eaten. 

Var. iii. 1. 

ihakta 


bhatta 

bhatta 

(rice boiled or 
( in husk. 

Br. 195, 227, f 
264, 298. [ 

mukta ) 

mauktika j 


mutta 

(mot a, mutta 
\mottia 

Jpearl. 

Clough, 39. | 

yukti 


yutti 

jutti 

propriety. 

Var. iii. 1. ( 

mukti 


mufti 

mutti 

redemption. 

10, 24, 168, 

> mukta 


mutta 

mukka 

freed. 

170, 195, 231. 

Br. 35,98,141. 

) 

yukta 


yutta 

jutta 

fit. 


rakta 


ratta 

ratta 

red, blood. 

Br. 75. 

sakta 


satta 

satta 

attached. 

Mfichh. 120.1 
Var. iii. 29. 

kshetra 


khstta 

khetta 

field. 

EMM 

abhiyoktum 


abhiyuhjitum 

abhijujjidum 

to accuse. 

Br. 76, 238, 
242, 259, 294. 

> akshi 


aehehhi, akkhi 

aehehhi 

eye. 

Pr, 46, 

Br. 307. 

) 

akshi 



akkhi 

eye. 
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PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 238, 244,) 
259. / 

vakshahathala 



fvachchha- ) 
1 Mala j 

breast. 

Br. 199, 134,1 
294.Pr. 11,41) 

Lakshiii 


LakleJii 

( Zaehht, \ 
[LachehhT / 

goddess of 
fortune. 

Hr. 113. 

yashfi 


yalthi, latthi 

lachchhi 

a club. 

Br. 76, 243. 

vikshobha 


i nklchobfta 

viohchhoha 

agitation. 

Br. 49, 93. 1 
Pr. 10, 35. / 

prekslmsva 


fpekkhassa t ) 
ipekk/ia J 

pekkha 

look (thou). 

Br. 68, IV. 21. 

prekshasva 


pechchha 

look (thou). 

Br. 220. 

prcksliya, 


pekkhiya 

cekkhia 

having looked 

Br. -its, ryy, { 
226. 

Pr. 35, 124. 

prakshalaua 


pakkhalaua 

pakkhalana 

■washing. 

prakshalitam 


pakkhalitam 

paclichdliam 

washed. 

Br. 139. 

amkshipami 


okkhipami 

nvakkhimmi 

I distract. 

Br. 202, 221,) 
2o0. j 

riksha 


ikka, Qchcftha 

rikkha 

a bear. 

Pr. 19. 

uikshipyanie 


nikhiphjanti 

nikhkhipyanti 

are thrown 


lakshya 



lakkha 

a mark. [out. 

Br. 67, 77, 86) 
Cl. 51.Pr.4C/ 

kshatriya 


khatliya 

khattia 

a kshatriya. 

Br. 199, 

laksha 


lakkha 

lakkha 

100,000. 

Br. 48,69,71.) 
Pr. 84. / 

k hana 


JcJianUychhaua 

k liana 

fa moment, 
(festival. 

Clough. 38. 

kshama 


khama 

khama 

pardon. 

Bur. & Lass.) 
106. Br. 112.1 

lafahana 


lakkhana. 

lakkhana 

a mark. 


la Inna 


khtna 

kliTna 

decayed. 

Br. 86, 141, ) 
266. / 

paksha 


pakkha 

pakkha 

sido, wing. 

Br. 20, 62. ) 
Pr. 19. 

rahsha art 


rakkhasa 

rakkhasa 

a Rakshasa. 


raksha 


rakklm 

rakkha 

deliverance. 

Pr. 19. 

rakshitva 


rakkhitva 

rakkhia 

(haring de- 
{ livered. 

Pr. 12, 84. 

dakshina 


dakkhirm 

dakkhina 

south. 

Br. 249. 

daksJtina 


dakkhinn 

dahma 

right (side). 


sabs ft in 


takkhi 

sdkkhi 

witness. 

Br. 290. 

ks/iJra 


klura 

khira 

milk. 


kshauma 


khoma 

khoma 

of linen. 


akshara 


akkhara 

akkhara 

letter. 

Br. 246, 248. 

leaks ft a 


kaccha 

kftkkha 

side-. 

Br. 215. 

chakshuthah 


ehakkhimo 

chakJchtmo 

of the eye. 

Br. 103, 1G5 f. 

dikshita 


sikkhita 

sikkhida 

learnt. 

Br. 75. 

Bur. &Lass. ) 
167. ) 

Dkam. 46. 

vikshvpa 


vikkliepa 

vikkheva 

perplexity. 

moksha 


mokkha 

mokkha 

deliverance. 

kshema 


khema 

khma 

prosperity. 

Dham. 23. 

Br. 7, 179,234) 
245.Pr.34, 90/ 
Br. 66, 121, ) 
266. Pr. 10, } 

antarikshs 

ialda 


mtalikkhe 

said* 

said*' 

atmosphere. 

Bound. 

mugdha 


mttddha 

muddha 

bewildered. 

35, 41. ) 





Br. 76, 194. ) 
Pr. 10, 41. } 

dugdha 


duddha 

duddha 

milk. 

Br. 290. 

dugdha 


duddha 

duda 

milk. 
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Pr. 10. Br. ) 
72, 266. ) 

snigiha 


siniddha 

siniddha 

affectionate. 

Pr. 86. 

vidagdha 



vidaddha 

clever. 

Br. 20. 

laid ha 


laddha 

laddha 

obtained. 

Br. 131. 

Br. 67, 226 , ) 

lubdlia 


luddha 

luddha 

covetous. 

278, 287. } 

Pr. 134. ) 

paryanla 


pariyanta 

peranta 

limit. 

Br. 176. 

prdnta 


panta 

peranta 

vicinity. 

Var. i. 8. 

mayura 


| mayura, 
\mora 

maura )_ 

mora j 

peacock. 

Var. i. 7. 

lavana 


lavana, Iona 

Iona 

salt. 

Mrichh. 120. 

v?ja 


kiija 

vta 

seed. 

Mrichh. 77. 

vanik 


vamja 

hernia , vania 

merchant. 

Mrichh. 78. 

kuyastha 


kdyattha 

kdathaa 

kayasth. 

Mricli. 296, J 
161. Lass. > 
172, 218. ) 

dev dl ay a | 
dcvakula j 


devalaya 

devala 

temple. 

Var. iv. 1. 

rajakula 


rajakula 

rdaiila, raula 
judiara ) 

judiaru J 

royal race. 

Mrichh. 30, 1 
38 f. ] 

dyutakara 


jutakara < 

• 

gambler. 



t 

judiala ; 


sndna 


(nahdna 1 
\sinana ) 

nhuna 

bathing. 

Var. iii. 33. 

mhni 



ranhi 

fire. 

Br. 289. 

Vishnu 



V ink ii 

Vishnu. 


slakslma 


eanha 

saiiiha 

gentle. 


tlkshna 


tikhina, tinha 

tikkha, tiiiiha 

sharp. 

Mrichh. 6. 

daridrald 


daliddatd 

daliddndu. 

poverty. 

Var. v. 24. 

haridra 


haliddd 

jhaladddj 1 

[ haladdi ) 

gadda 

turmeric. 

Var. iii. 25. 

gartla 



hole 

Var. iv. 31. 

malina 


malina 

\ malina f 1 
[mail a ) 

dirty. 

Var. iii. 30. 

makshika 


inakkhika 

machchhid 

a fly. 

Var iy. 33. 

iduhita 


duhita 

dhuda 

daughter. 

\dhidd 


dhtld 

dhJa 

maiden. 


/ dhanavat 


dhanavd 

dhandla 

wealthy. 

Var. iy. 25. 

J sabdavat 



sadddla 

sounding. 


/ mdlavat 



malailla 

( land. 


) - 


Muriya 



Clough, 19. 

> surya 


svjjGy sura 

sun. 

Var. iii. 12. ( 
Mrichh. 18. 1 

masiaka 115 


matthaka 

matthaa 

head. 

sa)n a at a 
stuti 


samattha 

tlmti 

samattha 

thui 

all. 

praise. 

Br. 196, 264. 

s'ukti 


sutti. sippT 

sippi 

shell. 

Br. 259, 270, 

lalata 


I lalafa, nala(a 
( (fem.) 

| laid da y nidola 

forehead. 

Br. 66. 

Dravida 


Damila 

Damida 

(the Dravida 
\ country. 

lotus-pond. 

Br. 242. ( 
Ly. 372. ( 

kamalini 1 
pushkarini ) 

padini ,M 

pundarikini 

puddint 


119 This word has been repeated by mistake. See p. 82. 
1,0 According to another reading, pttshkarinT. 
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REFERENCES. SANSKRIT. 


(pedala )| 
\(i>y«ifa? 121 )J 


i 

Lalitavista. f j adambh', ) 

355 (., and j j anadcha- j achchhambhi 
n. 2, p. 402. ( ryavan va ) 


B. &I,as. 99. puruahah 
B. A Las. 86. avaltadah 
B. &Las. 166. mimttshyali 
Lv. 153. amlambhat 
Lv. 245. / alambayata, 

l avalambaynU 

Lv. 272. (' S6, Z-\- 

t avabhrmta 

Lv. 270. (• prasvnpita/. 


Lv. 300, 338. 1 avaruhya lornMlm 
\oruhya 

Pr. •sambhavayami 

B '» 


Pr. 44. 
Pr. 34. 
Pr. 126. 


aropayasi 

nirupayaniah 

ulingayami 

(sajjayata, 

\anayata 

dharayaai 

dharayanti 

mantrayathah 

niyamanti | 
vineshyati J 


Br. 112. dharayaai 

Lv. 324. dharayanti 

Br. 20, 88. mantrayathc 

Br. 121. niyamanti 

Lt. 167. vineshyati 

Br. 221. uttambhayax 

Lt. 362. dardayanti darsenti 

Br. 36. s'ithilayami 

Lt. 148. nivaiiayati nivarteti 

Lr.84,157, ( S ’ j5nti mti 

180, 204. j j tipayand upend 

Lt.14,186,189, chodayanti chodenti 

Lt. 214. | sthapaya 


dharenti 


achchhambhn\ 

M 


j avalambhate olambate | 
( alambaynta, I) . . 

\amlamba,jatal\ olttmba y atha 

i avahhnsita ? j 9Wn *‘ te 
f! prasvrjpitiih ) - 

(! avasmpitah ? | osra P ,ta 
( prasvdpanam 1 
{ anaavapanam ? 


tnamtsso 

olambati 


oruhitva ] 
oruyha j 

sambhavcmi aambhatemi 
aampadema aampddemha 


■without arrogance,! 
or without wonderj 
[according to the 
commentary.] Un-i 
daunted. [In Puli].) 
man. i 

leisure. 
man. 

he hangs. 


illuminated. 

put to sleep. 

[putting to 
{ sleep. 

howing down. 

[having de- 
( scended. 

I conjecture. 

wc fulfil. 


mruvemha 


e™ !)■%- 

sajjetha 
in, eilia 


\sthapehi 


\ dharenti 
mantetha 


nivattetl 

end 

upend 

chodenti 

(kapehi 


maniedha 


uttambheha 


(thou 

( stretchest. 
we fix, 

I embrace. 

prepare ye. 
bring ye. 
fthou up- 
( boldest. 

they hold. 

ye adTise. 
they restrain, 
he, they, lead, 
or will lead, 
support ye. 
they show. 

I slacken, 
he stops, 
they come, 
(they ap- 
t proach. 
they impel. 

place thou. 


121 One of the senses assigned in 'Wilson’s Dictionary to vyakta is “ wise, learned." 

122 Air. Childers thinks this word is the equivalent of the Sanskrit astambhin, “not 
paralyzed with fear,’’ The word “ achambha is well known in Hindi, where it means 
"astonishment.” 
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Lv. 223. 

puraya 

purehi 

purehi 


fill tbou. 

Lv. 90. 

iyashtidtia- ) 

ishtikan 



mace-bearers. 

Lv. 158, 181. 

na api 

napi 

ndpi 


not even. 

Lv. 231, 288. 

tat ha* pi 

tathapi 

tathapi 


nevertheless. 

Lv. 421. 

Pr. 19, 39. 

ptmar api 
| Arswa api 

punopi 

( puna pi \ 
[puno pi J 
kimpi | 

kimpi, kim vi 

again, so. 

Pr. 89.Br.94. 


kimpi 


Pr. 19, 151. 

him iti 


kin ti 

him ti 

what, so. 

Pr. 84. 

Pr. 47. Lv. 1 
227, 304. J 

kasminn api 


ktumim pi 
tvam pi 

kasaim pi 

in any. 

tvam api 

\vayampi ) 

tumam vi 

thon, we, so. 

Pr. PLv.387. 

ayam iti 
mitratva 

ahaih ti 

aham pi 

imotti 

this, I, so. 
friendship. 

Br. 198. 


mitrattana 

Br. 79. 

balatva 



balattana 

childhood. 

Lv. 231, 302. 

vidmdbhih 

vidubhih 

viduhi 


Jhy learned 




\ men. 

Br. 87. 

tnanasci 


(tnanasa, 1 

marietta 

with the mind 

Br. 246, 270. 

airasa 


sirasa, 8irena 

sirena 

with the head 

Lv. 148, 204. 

nabhasi 

nabhe 

(nabhaai, 1 
\nabhe j 

in the heaven 


Note. — For tlie greater part of the words in Table II. pp. 27-29 above, Mr. Childers 
knows no Pali equivalents, nor for the following additional words which I have noted in 
the Bularamayana and Prasannarughava, viz., kadraro “monkeys" (Br. 238), nilukkam 
“ abode,” nilukkanta “ issued forth” (Br. 266 f.), vellira “ moving ’’ (Br. 203), h II 1 ( 1 - 
havallaoa “whispers" (Br. ISO), visatta, vissattanta , visattanti “ clear,” “blown,” or 
“ blowing (as a flower),*’ and “ they issue forth,” (Br. ). I find in tho Br. 221, a 
verb d/ioeha, rendered in the comm, by va kata, “ carry ye,” = the Hindi dhona, “ to 
carry a load,” and in the Lalita Vistara 261, a noun osa, dew, = Hindi os, which has 
the same sense. These two words belong to Table II. p. 27, ff. 


von. ii. 


7 
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Table No. TV. 

The following Talk of ordinals and numerals will show that in some 
cases the Pali and Prakrit words are identical ; lut that in most 
cases the Pali words are nearer to the Sanskrit than the corresponding 
Prakrit words are. 

In the cases ■where the Prakjit words are omitted, I have been unable to supply them. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

Dham. 4. Mrichh. 1 
98. Lassen, 209. J 

prathamah 

pathamo 

< pathamo , 1 

Xpadhamo j 

Dham. 6. Mrichh. 69. 

dvitiyah 

dutiyo 

dudio 

Dham. 8. Mrichh. 69. 

tritiyah 

tatiyo 

tdio 

Dham. 35, Bur.&Las.) 
90. Var. vi. 68. j 

chatmrah 

ehattdro 

ehattdro 

Dham. 11. Var. i. 9.1 
Mrich. 69. j 

chaturthah 

chatuttho 

fi cha,uttho , 1 
\cha,uttho j 
panchamo 

Dham. 14. Mrich. 70. 

panchamah 

panchamo 

Bur. & Las. 87. Las.t 

shat 

eha 

ehhd 

320.Dham.l6.Mri.70.\ 

shashthah 

chhaffho 

chhattho 

Dham. 18. Mrichh. 71. 

saptamah 

sattamo 

sattamo 

Dham. 21. Mrichh. 72. 

ashtamah 

aftkamo 

atjhamo 

Dham. 23. Mrich. 100 

navamah 

tiavamo 

navamo 

Dham. 26. Lass. 320. 

dasamah 

dasamo 

dasamo 

Dham. 28. Var. ii. 14. 

ekddaian 

ekddasa 

edraha 

Dham. 30. Var. ii. 14. 

dvddaian 

{ dvadasa, 

\vdraha 

Dham. 32. Var. ii 14. 

trayodasan 

t erase, telasa 

teraha 

Dham. 76. Var. i. 9,1 
and ii. 14. J 

chaturdaian 

( chatuddasa, 

J chuddasa, 

( choddasa 

| cha,uddaha 

Dham. 38. Var iii. 44. 

panchadasan 

(pancadasa, ) 
\pannarasa j 

pannaraho 

Dham. 39. Lass. 320. 

shoiaian 

solasa 

solaha (?) 

Dlinm. 42. Lass. 320. 

saptadasan 

sattarasa 

sattaraha (?) 

Dham. 45. Lass. 320. 

ashtadasan 

attharasa 

attharaha 

Dham. 48. 

miavimsati 

ekunavisati 

Dham. 51. Lass. 320. 

vims' ati 

visati 

visap 

Dham. 54, 76. 

ekavimiati 

ekavisati 


( dvdvlsati, 1 


Dham. 66, 76. 

dvavimsati 

1 bdvisati, | 

( dvavisam ) 

■ • • 

Dham. 69, 76. 

trayovims'ati 

tevisati,tevTsd 

• . • 

Dham. 64. 

ohaturvimiati 

chatuvisati 


Dham. 68. 

panehavimiali 

shadvimsati 

ehatvdriihiat 

panchavisati 

• • • 

Dham. 75. 

ohhabiTsati 


Dham. 76. 

chattdlisam 

• • • 


first. 

second. 

third. 

four. 

fourth. 

fifth. 

six. 

sixth. 

seventh. 

eighth. 

ninth. 

tenth. 

eleven. 

twelve. 

thirteen. 

fourteen. 

fifteen. 


seventeen. 


nineteen. 

twenty. 

twenty-one. 

twenty-two. 

twenty-three. 

twenty-four. 

twenty-five. 

twenty-six. 

forty. 
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Table No. V. 

Comparative list of particles and pronouns, etc., in Pali and Prakrit, with 
a few corresponding words in the Gatha dialect. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 20, 149. 

atha 


atha 

aha 

ROW. 

Cl. 74, Br. 282. 

athava 


athava 

adhava 

or. 

Br.48, if. Cl. 68. 

itah 


itOy ato 

ido 

hence. 

Br. 20. 01. 69. 
Br. 35,92,121, 
139, 167, 169, 
178. Cl. 69. 

ilia 


iha, idha 

idha 

here. 

atra 


ettha 

ettha 

here. 

Pr. 43. 

Pr. 35. 

atra 



etla 

here. 

Pr. 113, Cl. 68 f. 

atra 


atra , attha 

attha 

here. 

Pr. 19. 

atra 



atto 

here. 

Br. 166. Pr. 1 
119. Clough 69.) 

yatra 


yatra, yattha 

jattha 

where. 

Br. 96, 149, 238. 

tatra 


tatra, tattha 

tattha 

there. 

Br. 98, 149. Lv. 
163,191 f. Cl. 69. 

^ tatra 

tahi 

tahim, taham 

tahim 

there. 

Br. 246. 

tadd 



tahim. 

then. 

Br. 180, 213, \ 
146, 148, 200, ( 
210, 235. Lt. ( 
66, 61, 464. ) 

yathd 

tjihmi, 1 
\jihm, 

\jaha ) 

yathd 

paha,jaha, 1 
(iahamjadha) 

as. 

Br. 150. 

yat 


yam 

jadka 

that. 

Br. 181,210,223. 
Br. 148, 278. 

tatha. 


tatha 

taha 

SO. 

tatha 



tadhd 

so. 

Br. 86, 122. 

Br. 297. 

yatah 


yato 

jado 

whence. 

yatah 



jatto 

whence. 

Pr. 47. 

tatah 


tato 

tado 

thence. 

Br.88,148.Pr.20. 
Br. 70, 229. 1 
Pr. 17, 47. J 

yadi 


yadi 

jadi 

if. 

yadi 



jdi 

if. 

Br. 189. 

yadi 



jahim 

if. 

Br. 77. 

yathechchham 


\yathicehitam 

jahijjam 

as desired. 

Br. 238. 

yathechchham 


is used.] 

jahichchham 

as desired. 

Br. 34, 97. \ 
Pr. 20, 34. j 

katham 


katham 

kahtm 

how ? 

Br. 92, 164, i 
163. 167. j 

Br. 77. 

Br. 139, 169. \ 

katham 

katliam 

kva 

fka/nmpLjV. 

kuhim, 1 

kadham 

klsa 

kahm 

howf 

how ? 

where ? 

Pr. 112. J 

\262, 283.) 

kuham J 

Pr. 40. Cl. 69. 

kva 

(kva, kutra , ) 

kaha 

where ? 

Br. 86. 

kutah 


kvto 

kudo 

whence ? 

Br. 88. 

kirn 


him 

ki 

why? 

Br. 296. Cl. 52. 

katara 


katara 

kadara 

which ? 

Br. 20. 

kati 


kati 

kadi 

how many ? 

Br. 5, 181. 

tat 


tom 

tarn 

that. 

Br. 34. 36, 65, 
73 f, 113, 276, 




ta 

| that, there- 

tat 


tom 

] fore. 

Pr. 19. 
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REFERENCES, 

SANSKRIT. 

Pr. 19, 47. 

Br. 35, 79, 182. 
Cowell, rxviii, 
Br. 70. Pr. 44. 
122. Lv. 190, 
196. 

tarhi 

yat 

tvam 123 

Pr. 41. 

team 

Pr. 38. 

tuhhyam 

Br. 120, 181. j 
Br. 35, 113. j 

tava 1 

te (tava) j 

Br. 56, 181, ) 
224, 145, 165, $ 
170, 177, 163. ) 
Pr. ? 

Pr. 124. 

Pr. 40. Lv. 173,1 
396. 

tvayd 

tvayi 

yuyam 

yushman 

yushmabhih 

Cowell, xxviii., 

yushmat 


yushmakam 


yushmasu 

Br. 283. 

Pr. 41, 138. 

Pr. 134. 

Pr. 45, 47. 

Pr. 26, 47, 120, 
125. Br. 36,55, 
66, 72, 100. 
Lv. 396. 

Pr. 120. Br. 
35. Lv. 454. J 
Pr. 38. 

tasyah 

taya 
ay am 

asyay 

imasya (yedic) 

anena 

anaya 

Br. 65, 67, 70. 

asmin 

Pr. 13. 

esham 

Pr, 36. 

ebhih 

Pr. 134. 

kaapnfy 


taid ( tarahi ) ta 
yam jam 

tvam, twain tumam 

(tam, twain,) tmmm 
(team, tuvaml 


I tava, tuyham, \ , h to thee. 

1 tumham j 

f tava, tuha, tumma, 

tuyham t tumha, tujjha, of thee. 

tumham U, de 

,, - tue, tumae, 

{T y f TtST'*' ! bythce - 


(ytuhme, 

Xyuthmi 


tumammi, U thee. 

\tiimh%y tai ) 


tumhe turnhe, tujke you. 

tmOuikam, tujjhe, tumhe, | you ( accug ) 

(£Sf I U,* 

[tim/ieto ) ( tummehim ) 

(tumhebhi, tumhahinto ) frnm 

[tumkehi tumhasunto / ' 

( m, Hie, tuj- 

tumhaham < jhanaih, turn- , of you. 

( hanam 

(32 *>-• 

ar-s*)”*** •«- 

ttuja tae by her. 

ay am imo this (masc.) 

imaeaa } se of this (masc.) 


avemy tmina tmna 

imaya imae 

i asmim, } 
imasmim, > imassim 
imamhi ) 

{ esaihy esanaihy j 

imesaihy > inidnan 

ime&anam ) 

iebhi. imebhi . ) . , .« 

Ui, im,hi | meMm 


bythis(masc.) 
by this (fcm.) 

in this (masc) 


by these, 
of whom? (f.) 


133 A comparative statement of the first 
the text. 


personal pronoun will he found further on in 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

Br. 35. 

idam 

Br. 6. 

etat 

Br. 50. 

ete 

Br. 44 f. 

etah 

Br. 67. 

te 

Br. 36. 

etavat 

Br. 213. 

etavat 

Pr. 19, 

iyanti 

Br. 29, 293. 

yena 

Br. 8. 

ya&min 

Br. 87. 

yesham 

Br. 56. 

teshdm 

Br. 66. 

sadrisa 

Br. 35, 113, 289. 
Pr. 12, 16, 44. 

| sadriia 

Br. 65, 76, 80,1 
292. Pr. 41. / 

sadriksha 

Br. 35. 

tdfiia 

Pr. 43, 46. 

idrisa 

Pr. 16, 19, 48. 

Tdrisa 

Br. 63, 57, 164,1 
218. ) 

kidrisa 

Br. 88. Pr. 113. 

kidrisa 

Pr. 91. 

tadrisd 

Pr. 112. 

1 

■I. 

o' 

Br. 299. 

asmadrixam 

Br. 120. 1 

Clough, 70. J 

idanim 

Br. 77, 138. Pr. 

iatmanam 

25. Dham. 29. 

[atmdnam 

Karpuramanjari, 
in Balar. p. 6. 

) atma 

Br. 122. 

) mahatmya 


idam, imam 
etam, etad 
ete 

eta, eta yo 
»e, te 

(inst. ettavata, 
(“so far" 
etto and ettako 

a- 


J edaha 


tesam, tesanam 
neiam,neaSnam' 
sadisa, sadisa 

iarisa 

sadikkha . 1 


edisa, erisa 

k— 
k 

tadiia, iarisa 

mnhadisa 
jdani, iddni, 
\etarahi 
attomam, 
atumanaih 


this (neuter), 
this. 

these (muse.) 
these (fern.) 
they. 

so much. 


so much. 

(so much (pi. 

( neuter). 

(by which orj 
( whom, 

(in which or 
( whom, 
of whom. 


saricJichha 

Tdisa 

Trisa 

erisa 

kTdisa 

ktrisa, kerisa 

tarisa 

annarisa 

amhdrisa 

enhim 

attanam 

appanam 

appa 


like this. 


like wliat. 

like what ? 
like that, 
like another, 
like us. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE 


Table No. YI. 


The following Table exhibits a list of Pali words, some of tohioh retain 
unaltered the Sanskrit form , while others are modified, but sometimes less 
than in Prakrit. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Dham. 31, 55, 1 
68. Clough, 21. J 

raja 


raja 

rad 

king. 

Var. v. 36. J 

Sham. 12. and) 
Var. i. 17. j 

jihva 


jillhd 

jihd 

tongue. 

Clough, 39. and) 
Var. ii. 32. J 

yashti 


yatthi , latthi 

latthi 

staff. 

Sham. 40. Var.) 
ii. 27. & Mj-icli.) 

sadhum 


tsddhim | 
\sahum j 

sahum 

good. 

Dham. 51. and) 
Var. v. 36. / 

pita 


pita 

pia 

father (nom.) 

Dham. 52. and \ 
Yar. y. 34. j 

pitaram 


pitaram 

piaram 

father(accus.) 

Rasa. 15. 

pitra 


pitard 

oiduna 

father (instr.) 

Dham. 26, 52, } 
71. & Var.iii.8.) 

bralimanah 


brahmano 

vamhano 

Brahman. 

Dham. 72. & ) 
Var. i. 18. j 

gambhira 


{gabhtra 

gahira 

deep. 

Dham. 20, 24. ) 
& Var. iv. 5. J 

jivitam 


jivitam 

jtvam , jiam 

life. 

Dham. 27 . Br.) 
242, 251. / 

andhakarma 


andhakarma 

andhaarena 

darkness. 

Dham. 28. j 

Mrichh. 43, 69. j 

balivardah 


balivaddo 

laliddo, ba,illo 

ox. 

Dham. 34. & ) 
Var. iii. 39. j 

harshapanah 


kahapana 

kahavano j 

16 pan as of 
cowries. 

Dham. 44. 

samddhwn 


samadhim IM 

• . . 

meditation. 

Dham. 46. and ( 

ydvata 


ydvata 

java t ja 

as much. 

Var. iv. 16. \ 

tavata 


tavata 

tao, td 

so much. 

Dham. 22, 68. ) 
Mjichh. 11. > 

Var. iv. 12. ) 

bhadram 


t bhadram, ) 
{bhaddam ) 

bhaddam 

good. 

Clough, 40. ( 

sultan 


sukari 

suari 

a sow. 

Br. 234, 267. ( 

Sahara 


sukara 

auyara,suara 

a boar. 

Clough, 7. Var.) 
ii. 27. v. 26, 27.) 

madhu 


madhu 

mahu 

honey. 

Dham. 36. ) 

Prabodha. 58. > 
Pr. 38, 40. ) 

sukham 


sukham 

suham 

happiness. 

Clough, 37.Var. 

sabha 


sabha 

sahd 

an assembly. 

ii. 27. Br. 156. ' 

gatha 


gatha 

gaha 

averse. 

Clough, 42. andi 
Var. y. 32. 1 

mat a. 


itidia 

maa 


mataram 


mataram 

imam 

mother (acc.) 

Rasa. 22. Clou.] 
45. Var. ii. 27. 1 

mulsham 


muhham 

muham 

face. 


124 I cannot say -whether the PriQqit form of this word is samaihi or samahi, or 
any third form different from either. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

gItha. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Rum. & Lass. ( 
Var. ii. 2. j 

lokah 

gajah 


loko 

gajo 

loo 

gao 

world. 

elephant. 

rajatam 


rajatam 

raadam 

silver. 

Ditto, Var. i. 27. 

kritam 


katam 

kaam 

done. 

Ditto, Var. iii.) 
68. J 

trailoltyam 


telokkam 

telloam 

(the three 
( worlds. 

Ditto, Var. ii.2.j 

jtvam 


jlvam 

jtam 

life. 

vachanam 


vachanam 

vaanam 

word. 

Do.,Var.ii.2,46. 

divasah 


divaso 

dt'vaho, diaho 

day. 

Ditto, Var. i. 41. 

yauvanam 


yobbanam 

jovvanam 

youth. 

Mahavanso, p.) 
xxvi. Mrich. 44./ 

samskritam 


sakkatam 

sakkadam 

Sanskrit. 

Mahfivanso,207) 
Var. i. 20. j 

pustakam 


potthakam 

potthao 

book. 

Rasa. 40. Pr. ) 
97. Br. 143. / 

bhagirii 


bhagirii 

(vahitji 
\ bahin7,bhdini 

jsister. 

Mahay. 250. j 
Var iii. 26. J 

gardabhah 


gadrabha 

gaddaho 

ass. 

Rasa. 32. \ 

Var. i. 20. / 

muktd 


mutta 

mottd 

pearL 

Rasa. 33. Mrich. 

) 


( 

duaraa 

) 

16, 43, 44, 60. 

) dvdra 


dvdra < 

dtivdra , 

) door. 

Br. 35, 221. 

) 


( 

duvara 

) 

Br. 130, 284. 

Jdkhi 


takhi 

idhi 

a tree. 

Br. 70. 

rekhd 


rekha 

rehd 

a line. 

Br. 113. 

sakhi 


takhi 

tahi 

feniale Mend 

Br. 48, 76, 156,) 
Pr. 36. J 

iikhd 


sikha 

eihd 

crest. 

Br. 93, Pr.10,12. 

iikhara 


aikhara 

eihara 

summit. 

Br. 73, 96, 156.) 
Pr. 38. ) 

itkhara 


tekhara 

tehara 

crest. 

Br. 62. Pr. 35,38. 

iikhanda 


sikhanda 

sihanda 

peacock's tail 

Pr. 12, 41. 

lekhd 


lekha 

lehd 

a writing. 

Pr. 36. 

nakha 


nakha 

naha 

nail. 

Pr. 36, Br. 6, ) 
10, 92. J 

likhita 


likhita 

lihida 

written. 

Br. 221, 278. 

parikhd 


parikhd 

pariha 

ditch. 

Br. 287. 

mekhali 


mekhald 

ntehala 

girdle. 

Br. 215, 226. 

megha 


megha 

tncha 

cloud. 

Br. 50. 

Dham. 7, 66. ) 

tangha 


tangha 

tamha 

assemblage. 

Var. iii. 65. > 

Mpchh. 107. J 

laghu 


lahu 

lahu 

light. 

Br.71,199.Pr.l4. 

ratha 


ratha 

raha 

chariot. 

Pr. 36. 

athava 


athava 

ahava 

or. 

Pr. 137, Br. ) 
242, 297. / 

mithuna 


mithuna 

mihuna 

pair. 

Br. 308. 

Mithila 


Mithila 

Mihild 

name of city. 

Br. 298. 

atithi 


atithi 

adihi 

guest. 

Br. 238. 

adhara 


adhara 

ahara 

lower lip. 

Pr. 39, Br. 168.) 
Br. 151, 153. / 

vadhu 


vadhu 

vahu, vadhu 

wife. 

Pr. 34, 39,Br.70. 

madhura 


madhura 

mahura 

sweet. 

Br. 244, Cl. 7,51. 

madhu 


madhu 

mahu 

sweet. 

Br. 10. 

vibudha 


vibudha 

vibuha 

wise man. 

Br. 278. 

panehavidha 


panehavidha 

panchaviha 

fivefold. 
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Br. 198,221,243, 
Br. 238. 

Br. 199. 

Br. 86, 203 f. 

Br. 250. 

Br. 228. 

Br. 289. 

Br. 167. 

Br. 72, 292. I 
Clough 7, 24. J 
Br. 137. 

Pr. 11. 

Pr. 36. 

Br. 123. 

Br. 79, 166,1 
242, 259. J 

Br. 219. 

Br. 73, 93, 297. 
Br. 202, 218. 

Br. 221. 

Br. 238. 

Br. 276. 

Br. 198. 

Br. 237. 

Br. 86, 145. 

Br. 221, 240. 
Br. 264. 

Pr. 104. 

Br. 243. 

Br. 217 f. 

Br. 160, 165. 

Br. 238. 

Br. 236. 

Br. 199. 

Br. 245, 251. 

Pr. 44. 

Br. 126. 

Br. 60. 

Var. iii. 62. 1 

Lv. 228. I 

Var. iii. 62. 1 

Lv. 269. ] 

Var. iii, 62. 1 

Lv.5l.60f, 188.) 
Dh. 60. Pr. 41. 
Br. 36, 122, 278. 
Cl. 39. Pr. 12. 1 
Br. 129, 175 f. J 
Dham. 44. 
Pr.12.Var.iii.62. 
Pr. 113,114,238. 
Lalitavistara, 65, 
236, 239, 399. 

Pr. 44, 48. 

Pr. 35. 



GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

SANSKRIT. 

vividha 


vividha 

viviha 

vidhura 


vidhura 

vihura 

jaladhi 


jaladhi 

jalahi 

rudhira 


rudhira 

ruhira 

dadhi 


dadhi 

dahi 

vadhira 


ladhira 

bahira 

mahldhara 


mahldhara 

mahthara 

aradhana 


aradhana 

arahana 

pkaldj 

saph-ala 


phala , ) 

saphala j 

hala , sahala 

Yabhasa 



rahasa 

iebhante 


sobhanti 

solianti 

abhilashanti 



ahilasanti 

labhate 


labhati 

lahdi 

vallabha 


vallabha 

vallaha 

ttpalabdham 



ualahium 

vrishabha 


usabha 

vusaha 

kshobha 


Jchobha 

khoha 

vibhinna 


vibhinna 

vihinna 

surabhi 


surabhi 

surahi 

dnndabhi 


dundubhi 

dunduhi 

nabhi 


nabhi 

hahi 

saila 


stla 

sella 

vairi 


veri 

vert 

tai/a 


tela 

tella 

daha 


daha, daha 

daha 

suchi 


suchi 

suz 

suchita 


suchita 

suida 

ehhurika 


ehhurika 

chhurid 

hridaya 


hadaya 

hiaa 

padayoh 


padesu 

paesu 

dhuma 


dhuma 

dhusa 

padatikasya 



paikasaa 

mudgara 


mtggara 

mogdra 

kubja 


khujja 

khujja 

sesha 


808 a 

sosa 

ghosha 


ghesa 

ghosa 

mlana, glana 

gildna 

milata, gildna 

milana 

klanta 

kilanta 

kilanta 

kilanta 

kies a 

kilesa 

kilesa 

kilesa 

sneha 


sneha t sineha 

sineha 

irt 

siri 

sirt 

siri 

hri 

Kiri 

Kiri 

hire 

harsha 

\ 



harasa, harisa 

! svapna 

supina 

1 

cT 

.« 

1 

sivina 

murk ha 



murukha 

vismpta 



visumarida 


various. 

agitated. 

sea. 

blood. 

curds. 

deaf. 

mountain, 
worship, 
(fruit, 
(fruitful, 
speed, 
they shine, 
they desire, 
he receives. 

beloved. 

(to under- 
1 stand, 
hull, 
shaking, 
divided, 
fragrant, 
drum, 
navel, 
mountain, 
enemy, 
oil. 

burning. 

needle. 

indicated. 

knife. 

heart. 

at the feet. 

smoke. 

footman (gen.) 
mallet, 
bent. 

drying up. 
noise, 
(withered, 
(wearied. 

wearied. 


affection. 

splendour. 

shame. 
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REFERENCES, SANSKRIT. SATHA. 


Br. 163, 278. 

Br. 198. 

Br. 246. 

Br. 20, 126, 276. 
Br. 210. 

Br. 296. 

Br. 144. Lv. 198. 

Br. 310. 

Cl. 8. Lv. 66, 
92,132,181,188 
Clough, 46, 51. 
Lv. 167. 

Mrichh. 30. 

Pr. 37, 87. 

Br. 236. 

Pr. 134. 


Lv. 438. 


amarana 

smritvd 

utkarsha 
karshanti 
varsha 
mrshitwn 
■rarshartuh 
ibhdrya, ) 
\ndryah j 
S'atrughna 


sumartya sumaria 

ukkamsa ukkarisa 

kaddhanti karisanti 

vassa varisa 

vaasitum varistdum 


varisa 

varistdum | to rain. 

vdadratto | rainy season. 

| bharid 


( woman. 

Sattuhana proper name 


grihana 

parihritya 

angibritya 

militvd 

samuttTrya 

nttirya 

pardhatya 


padwna paduma 

ganha genha 

pariharitva pariharia 

angikaria 
milia _ 

.. ., „ Isamuttaritva samottiria 
uttar,tm [uttariM uttaria 

parahania 


Chintayitva ehintiya j Malta » refle J ted . 


Br. 7, 261. 
Br. 241. ‘ 


atikramya 

utpatya 


pathyate 
( uttiryate 

Br. 229. j vibodhyate 

V nimqjyaie 

Br. 113. sandhiyate 

Br. 120. vijnupyate 

Br. 35. vistaryate 

Pr. 44. ihqjyate 

Br, 269. niveiyantam 

Br 22 36 121 i (vijndpaydmi 
Ur. 11, 36, 121., \ ti j H apayati 

Br. 263. puryamana 

Br. 241, 263. dahyamana 

Br. 135. ramantya 


avamanctva 
avamaniya 
(causal) 
(atikkamitva) 
\atikkamma J ' 

uppatclva 

(uc/ichatc 
\vuchchati ) 
vannlyali 
pathiyati 
uttarlyati 


sandhiyati 

vinnapiyati 

vitthariyati 


ascertained. 


(having 
\ attacked, 
having 
rooted up. 

uchchadi I it is said. 


adikkamia 

uppadia 


vanriiadi 

padliiadi 

uttaridi 


mmajjiai 
sandhijjdi 
V innaviadi 
vittharai 


nivmyantu niveiiantu 


vinnapemt 

vihnapeti 

puramdna 


vtnmvemt 

vinnavedi 

purijjamana 

dahijjanta 


it is related, 
it is read, 
it is crossed, 
it is under- 
stood, 
it is sunk, 
it is joined 
Misinformed, 
it is extended, 
it is broken, 
let them he 
placed. 

I inform, 
he informs, 
being filled, 
being burned 


riiyya rama nti) a pleasant. 
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Table No. VII. 

The following Table contains a list of verbs and participles, in which 
it will be observed that the Pali forms generally depart less from the 
Sanskrit than the Prakrit ones do. 


I 

REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATH A. 


PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

B. & Las. 125.) 
Del. 21. Er.lOl 

irinumah 


sunoma 

(sunamha ] 
\ sunimo ! 

we hear. 

B. & Las. 125. 

irinoshi 


sunasi , sunosx 

. . . 

thou hearest. 

Cl. 109. Del. 21. 

arinoti 


sunoti 

sunadi 

he hears. 

B. & Las. 125.] 
Delius, 21. J 

srinotu 


tiunatu, | 
[simotu ) 

sundtlu 

let him hear. 

B. & Lass. 121 
Yar. yii, 16, 17. 
Cowell, xxx. 
Delius, 21. 

f sroshyami 
j trashy ati 

irunishyi 

8 unisky ati 

j lotsami j 

soehchham , 

sochchhtsaam 

sunmam 

) I, he, will 

1 hear. 

B. & Lass. 131.] 
Delius, 24. J 

irutah 


suto 

am io 

heard. 



srutva , 




Dham. 16, 19. ' 
Rasa. 29. Del. 

1. Yar. iv. 23. 
Xv. 66 f. &c. . 

srutva < 

irutya, 
js'unitya, i 
■iunitva, r 
irmitvi, 

t sutva, ) 

! sutvdna, | 

( sunitva ) 

sunia, so, ten 

haring heard. 



irmilva 




Rasa.17. Del.21 

irotum 


sotum 

aunidum 

to hear. 

Pr. 11, 28. ) 
Br. 200, 234, 1 
284, 287- ) 

iruyate 

s' rt’nutc 

suyati 

fsuniadi ] 

(sHtilaii J 

he is heard. 

iruyante 

iravanti 

suyanti 

sunijianti 

they are heard 

Br. 122. 

iruyantdm 


suyantu 

sunladu 

/let them he 
l heard. 

Br. 179. 

iruyate 



nisuni 

he is heard. 

Br. 202. 

sruyamana 


suyamdna 

eunijjanta 

being heard. 

Br. 163. 

sruyamdnd 



suvanti 

/being heard 
{ (fern.) 

Br. 280. 

aravayatu 


sdvetu 

eunavedu 

flet him cause 
l to hear. 

Br. 166. 

iueruehana 


aussusa 

suasusana 

obedience. 

B. & Las. 125.1 
Delius, 17. ) 

dadami 

(dadami) 

\ dadami 

dadami, 
demi, dajjami 
t dadati, deti 
\dajjati 

J demi 

I give. 

Dham. 44. Cl.) 

134,135.Del.l7j 

dadati 


dedi, dii 

he gives. 

B. & Las. 127. 

B, & Lass. 121. ) 

adat 


adasi, add 

'daham, 
da, i team 

he gam 

Var. Yii. 16. J 

Del. 17. J 

daeyami 

m 


dassdmi 

[i will give. 

C1.25. Del. 17. 

dadat 


(dadam, da- ) 


giving. 


danto, dento j 

dento 

Dh. 43. Br. 179. 
Dham. 44. Var.) 

dadatah 


dadato 

dentassa 

of one giving. 

Tiii. 62. f 

Br. 22, 153, 218, 

dattam 

) [ 

dehi, dttdahi 

dinnatn 

dinnam 

giren. . j 

277. Lv. 89, 108, 
215, 270. | 

dehi 1 

dadahi, 

dadahi 

dehi 

dehi, dejja 

give thou. 
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Br. 67, 75, 
137. 


Delias, 17. 


diyantam 


bhavitum 


prabhwami 

bliuyat&m 

bhavan 


Rasa. 34. 

Lt. 293. Dh. 1 
42. B. & Xus. J 
122. Del. 26. ) 
B. & Las. 161. 

Dliam. 44, 67. 

01 ., 6 , 102 . 

Var. viii. 3. 

Dham. 54, 61. 

B. & Las. 86. 

Rasa. 22. 
Clough, 103. 

B. & Lass. 130. 

Dh.ll, 32. Del. 
26. Yar. yiii. 2. 

Rasa. 16.Del.26. 

Cl. 16. Var.Tii.23 
B.&Las.l27.Var, 
Tii. 24. It. 187. 

B. & Lass. 127. j 

B. & Lass. 129. 
Dh.60. Cl. 26. ) ! 
Del.l9.B. &L. J 
125.Var.Ti.63. ; 
Br. 219. Lt.261. 
Br. 149, 179. ) 
Pr. 140, 142. } 
Lt.62,127,238 ) 
Br. 20. 

Pr. 83, 140. ( 
Br. 86, 269. | 

Br. 169. Lr.291. 
Lt. 396, 406. 

Lt. 356. 

Lt. 298. 

Dham. 31. Mfi.'l 
80.Var.Tiii 69.] 


Dham. 6. 101. prapnoti 
Rasa. 22. prapnum 


paribhava 

paribhuta 

prabhuta 

anubhuta 

uttishtha 


uttishfhet 
i thitva 



deii, dacha, 


bhavitum, 


j data, deia, 

\d(luna 

bhavidtm I to be. 


bhava, hold I hold, hoi be (thou). 


hotu, bhavatu 


prabhami 


bhodu, liodu 
bliodi, Itodi, 
koi,pnbhma,i 
(he orer- 
comeB). 

bhonti, honti 

pabhavami 

pabhavami 


bhudo, hua 


abhuvan 

astliat 

ithatun 

tiahthanti 

bhavishyami 


abhuthi | dhoti, ahu 
ababhuvan 


(i(t hanti, 
chitthmti 


let him he. 


he becomes. 


they are. 

I OTercome. 
let it he (pas 
being. [“ Te 0 


haring been. 


thoy were, 
he stood, 
to stand. 

j they stand. 


bhavmami I bhaviatam I shall he. 


bhavmati \ bhavittudi 
havissadi 

parihava 
paribhuta | parihitda 
pabhuda 
anubhuda 
uth(hthi 


utthihitoa vfthahttva 
utthihet ufthaheyya 
sthihiya thatva 


paiaadi, 
delehadi, 
pulaa'i, etc. 

pavidi 


he shall be. 

excel thou, 
excelled, 
strong, 
perceired. 
rise thou. 

harag risen. 

he may rise, 
haring stood. 


he obtains, 
they obtain. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATRA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 53, 164, 1 

218. Pr. 123. / 

kathaya 


kathehi | 

kadhesu , 1 
kahesu, > 

kah chi ) 

say thou. 

Pr. 124. 

kathayiahyati 


katheaaati 

kahissadi 

he -will say. 

Br. 213. 

kathyatam 

kathayitum 



kahtadu 

let it be said. 

Bos. 22. Del. 53. 


kathetum 

kadhedum 

to say. 

Dh. 36. Del. 77. 

jivamak 


fivama 


we live. 

Clough, 142. | 

prichhanti 1 
prichhyate ) 


puchchhanti 

jpuehhanti, 

(puchchhiadi 

1 they ask; it 
) is asked. 

Dham. 43. Var.) 
yiii. 27. / 

khadati 


(khayati, 

\ khadati j 

kha'i 

he eats. 

Cl. 9. Var. vii. 25. 

aait 


asi 

asi 

he was. 

Br. 289. 

daan 


aswn 

asi 

they were, 
he is. 

Dham. 43, 67. 

asti 


atthi 

atti, achchhi 

Dham. 15. 

syat 


siya , assa 

he may he. 

Dham. 5. 

rakshati 


rakkhati 

rakkhadi 

he keeps. 

Dham. 51, 62, \ 
53. Var. viii.48.J 

budhyate 


bujjhati 

bujjhdi 

(he under- 
[ stands. 

Dham.40. &Var. 

, irudliyet 


kujjheya 

kujjh (root) 

(let him he 
l angry. 

let him give. 

Dham. 40. 

dndydt 


dajjd 

• • • 

Dham. 101. Cl.) 
145. Del. 32. j 

sniarati 


jaumaraii, ) 
\sarati ! 

sumaredi 

he recollects. 

Pr. 12, 35. Br. f 

varte 



vaftami 

vattadi 

I am. 

67, 86, 92. | 

vartate 


vattati 

he is. 

Br. 5, 247. 

fmrdhamana 


vaidhamdna 

vadhdhanta 

increasing. 

[vardhita 


vaddhita 

badhihida 

increased. 

Dham. 13. Var.l 
viii. 44. j 

mrddhate 


vaddhati 

vaddhdi 

he increases. 

Pr. 133. 

jayatu 


jayatu, jetu 

jedu 

(let him con- 
( quer. 
he conquers. 

Dh.64. Del. 21. 

jayati 


jinatiy jeti 

jaadi, jinadi 

Clough, 5,110. 1 



( 

karomi) 

Dham. 64. > 

karomi 

iurumi 

karomi < 

karemiy 

| Ido. 

Del. 27, 28. J 



( 

kalemi 

J 

Dham. 1, 7, 63. ( 

karotij 

krinoti(vedic) 

\ 

karoti 

Ucarcdi, karei, 

) 

Cl. 100. Del. 28. ( 

1 

\kundi 

J he does. 

Dham. 9. Cl. 110 

Jutrute 


kwute 

■ • • 

j 

Cl. 110. Br. 195. 

(kurvanti, kri- 
\nvanti (vsdic) 

| karoati j 

karonti, 

kitbbanti 

karenti, 
k unant i 

| they do. 

B. & Las. 182. 

B. & Las. 127.) 

kurmah 

ikaroma 1 
\karomo J 

karoma | 

karemhd) 

karamha 

| we do. 

Clough, 110. j 
Var. viii. 17. J 

akarshlt 


akasi 

kohl a 

he did. 

Clough, 110. 

akarshuh 

- 

akdsum 

• . • 

they did. 

Delius, 28. 

karishyati 


(karmatif 
\ kahati 

karissadi 

kahii 

jhc will do. 

Var. viii. 17. 1 
Dh. 28, 322. j 

karishyaai 


ikahasi ) 

(kariaaaai j 

. . . 

thou wilt do. 

Var. vii. 16. 

karishydmi 


karissdmi 

kaham 

I will do. 

Dham. 10, 12, ( 
23, 39. Cl. 25. { 
Delius, 28. ( 

kurvan, 

kurvataJh 


kubbam , \ 

kubbatOf j 

karanto f 

doing (differ- 
ent cases and 

kurvantam, 

kurvantah 


kubbanmn, j 
karonti I 

karento j 

numbers of) 
(pres part.) 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

Dh. 42. Del. 28. 

Br. 69. 

kuru 

jkttru, kfinu | 
((vedit) j 

Pr. 84. 

kurmhva iti 

Br. 200, 168. 

Br. 20. 

Ikuruta, kpi- 
\nuta ( vedie ) 
karturn 

Br. 142, 200. 

kartavga 

Br. 72, 149 f. 

kpita 

Br. 228. 

kriyate 

Br. 7, 224. 

kriyatam 

Br. 221. 

Br. 86, 236. Pr.) 
47 f. Clough, 3. j 
Pr. 46. 

Br. 75. 

Clough, 16. 

(pratikuruta, 

\samkuruta 

grihita 

grahitum 
grahya 
a karma 

Dh. 24. Del. 28. 
Var.iii.l0,iv.23. 

| kritva j. 

Dham. 28. 
Dham. 39. j 

Del. 90. 1 

Dh. 420. (com.) 

adhyagat (?) 
pratigrih- 1 
nimti j 

kalpayan 

Dham. 101. 

iaknoti 

Basa. 22. Cow.) 
171, n. Del. 36.J 
Clough, 129. 1 
Var. viii. 60. J 
Has. 22. Del. 20. 

iaknomi 

mridnati 

tnatum 

Dham. 60. 1 
Yikr. 116. J 

dradkayet 

Pr. 10, 12. 

rajate 

Br. 22. 

sandadhasi 

Br. 178. 

Br. 35, 62, 167, 1 
179. 

Br. 178. 

Br. 122. 

Br. 246. 

pathishyami 

mange 

manyadhvam 

svapsydmi 

Btumah 

ghnanti 

Br. 27. 

pratigknantu 

Pr. 11 ff, 41, 

113, 115. 

Br. 76. 

vilokayan , 
vilokaya , 

vilokayamah 


kurvuhi karohi, kuru 


kattuih, kdtuih 
f kattabba 
[katabba 
kata 

(kariyati, \ 
[kayyati j 


karehi, kalehi 
kuna 

karesutti 

kanaka, \ 
kunadha i 


kadavva, ) 
kaavva j 
kida, kira 


I pafikaratha 


( gahita , ) 

[gahita J 

ganhitum 


karitya, 

kariya, 

karitva 


akaramkaae 


fkarradu, 1 
[ktraii j 
padikareka, 
samlkareha 

gahia, gahida 

galiidum 

gejjha 


S tkatva, 
[karitva 

ajjhaga 


do (imper.) 
do thou. 

(“do thou,” 

( thus. 

do ye. 
to do. 
to be done, 
done, 
it is done. 

let it be done 

oppose ye. 
lend ye. 

taken. 

to take, 
to be taken, 
we have done. 


kadua, kadua 
kauna 


patiganhanti padigenhanti 


kappento 

«*«- ear ) 

( sakkomi \ 
[aakkunomi / 


maddati 

uahayitum 

aradhaye 


(eandadhari, 1 

(j andahisi j 

pafhmami 

marine 

mannatha 

supiniudmi 

hananti 

patihanantu 


takkanomi 

maladi 

nahadum 


arrived, 
they receive. 

cutting. 

(he can; 
(possible. 

1 can. 


he treads. 

to bathe. 

/ let him re- 
) verence : 


rehadi 

aandkihiti 

padhissam 

tiwnne 

mannadka 

suvissam 

thunimo 

hananti 

padihanantu 


\vilokihi 

\vilokma 


pulovehi, ) 
puloesu, j 


( reverencing 
(noun), 
he shines. 

thou appliest 

I shall read. 
I think, 
think ve. 

I shall sleep, 
we praise, 
they strike, 
(may they 
( avert, 
looking. 

look(impera). 
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Pr.llff.41, 113,/ 

116. Br. 76. jl 

Br. 113, 179. 

199, 202, 216, < 

216, 261. 

Br. 49. Pr. 17. { 

Br. 10, 50,127. 

Br. 174. 

Br. 176. 

Br. 7, 178. 

Br. 473. 


vilokayishye 

krishta, 

akrishta 


karshana 
apasarati , 125 
apasaranti 
avataranti, 
avatara, 

avatirya 

haryase 

kiriyate 

tpratyakshi- 
\ krita 

parityaja 


analokenti 

vilokayissam 

kaddhita ( 
akaddhita 1 


kaddhana 

osaranti (aefl.) 
otaranti 
otara, avatara I 


apuloanti 
pulovdissam 
kathfhia , ' 

kattia, 
ukafhthia, i 
dkaththida ] 
kafhfhijjanta , , 
kadkdhana 
osaradi, 
osaranti 
odarmti, 
odara, 

otahharia ? 


hirasi 

kiraii 


paehohakkhi- \ 
kata 
\pariehcha.jasssi,\ 
parichchaja I /' 


pachohakkht- 

kida 


\parittaasu 


not looking. 
I shall look. 


draw. 

being drawn, 
drawing, 
he departs, 
they depart, 
they descend, 
descent, 
/haring de- 
( scended. 
thou art 
[snatched away] 
he is cele- 
. brated. 

Jmanifested. 

abandon thou.] 


129 In pp. 38, 39, 126, 143, of the Prasannaraghava, and in pp. 76 and 162 of the 
Balaramayana, however, we find the forms avayadamhi ( avagatd ’amt], avatara, avatinna 
(avatJrna), avatardi (avatarati), and avadarasta (avatarasya). 
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Sect. YI. — The Dialects of the Rock and Pillar Inscriptions of Atoka. 

Our knowledge of the vernacular languages of India in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era is not, however, exclusively 
derived from the Pali hooks of Ceylon. Certain inscriptions, dating 
from the second or third century b.c., containing edicts of king 
Priyadarsi or Aioka 125 (whose name has been already mentioned 
above, p. 63, f.), and written in a corrupt Sanskrit, apparently the 
vernacular speech of that period, are still extant engraved on pillars 
and rocks in different parts of India. 

I borrow the following particulars regarding them from the summary 
given by Lassen (Ind. Alt., ii. 215, ff.). lsJ The inscriptions are en- 
graved partly upon pillars, partly on rocks. The pillars are at Dehli, 
Allahabad, Mathiah, and Radhia. The inscriptions on these four 
pillars are partly uniform, while those of Dehli and Allahabad have 
additions peculiar to themselves. The rook inscriptions are: lstly, 
those at Gimar, in Guzerat, divided into fourteen compartments; 
2ndly, those at Dhauli, in Orissa, which for the most part agree in 
purport with those at Gimar, though the dialect is different; and 
3rdly, those at Kapur di Giri, near Peshawar, which coincide in 
purport, though they often differ in expression, and in their greater 
or less diffuseness, from the Gimar inscriptions. Besides these, Asoka 
appears to have caused other similar edicts to be promulgated in the 
same way. Accordingly another inscription has been discovered at 
Bhabra, not far from Jay pur, which contains a fragment of an address 
to the Buddhist synod in Magadha. 

These inscriptions were mostly discovered about thirty years ago, 
and the great merit of having first (in 1837 and 1838) deciphered 
and translated by far the larger portion of them belongs to the late 
Mr. James Prinsep. His translations were subsequently revised by 
Prof. H. H. Wilson, in an article in the Journal of the Royal Austin 

118 Professor Wilson thinks it extremely uncertain whether Kyadasi can be 
identified with As'oka, and inclines to the conclusion that the date of the inscriptions 
is somo period subsequent to 205 n.c. (Jonm. Royal As. Soo., vol. xii. pp, 243-251 ; 
vol. xvi. p. 357.) Professor Muller, in his “Ancient Sanskrit Literature," p. 520* 
speaks incidentally, but without any hesitation, of the inscriptions as being those of 
Afioka, and as dating from the third century b.o. See also thefjher authorities 
cited in the text a little farther on. 

m See also Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, by E. Thomas, i. 233, ii. 14. 
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Society for 1849 (vol. xii., part i., pp. 153-251): and a portion of 
them were a third time examined by M. Burnout in the Appendix 
to his translation of the Lotus de la Bonne Loi, pp. 652-781. “* Prof. 
Wilson has concluded his notice of the subject in a further paper on 
the Bhabra inscription, in the Joum. Royal As. Soc., vol. xvi., part 
ii., pp. 357-367. The importance of these inscriptions, as throwing 
light on the languages of India in the third century b c., is also 
expressly recognized by Prof. Lassen (Ind. Alterthumsk., vol. ii.) 
in passages which will be quoted below; by Weber in his review of 
the Lotus de la Bonne Loi (Ind. Stud., iii. pp. 166-173), in the 
Preface to his Malavika and Agnimitra, p. xxxii., and in his Indische 
Literaturgeschichte, p. 170; and by Benfey, in his Article Indien, 
in Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, pp. 194 and 250. 

To give the reader an idea of the nature of these edicts, as well aB 
of the language in which they are composed, I shall quote the eleventh, 
which is short and tolerably clear, according to the Girnar version, to- 
gether with the translation (rendered into English) of M. Bumouf 
(Lotus, App., x. p. 736 ; Wilson, p. 212) : devanam piyo Piyadasi 
rajd evam aha nasti eturisaih dunam ydrisam dhamma-ddnam dhamma- 
samstavo vd dhamma-samviblidgo vd dhamma-sanibandho vd | tata idam 
bhavati dasa-bhatakamhi samnipati-patl mutari pitari sadhu sususd mita- 
sastuta-iidtikdnam bdhmana-samandnarh sadhu ddnaih pdndnam and- 
rambho sadhu etarn vatavyam pita va putena va bhdtd va mita-sastuta- 
ndtikena va dva pativestyehi idam sadhu idam katavyam \ so tdthd kuru 
i\_ha] loka cha saurddho hoti parata cha anantam pumiiam bhavati tena 
Ahammaddnena \ 

“Piyadasi, king beloved by the gods, speaks thus: There is no 
gift equal to the gift of the law, or to the praise of the law, or to 

m In nn obituary notice (probably contributed by Professor "Wilson) on M. Bur- 
nouf, in the Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1853, p. xiii. (published 
in part i. vol. xv. of the Society’s Journal), the following remarks are made on this 
dissertation : “ Bringing to the inquiry a knowledge of Pali and of Buddhism, the 
superiority of which his predecessors would be the first to acknowledge, and having 
the advantage of their previous speculations, the value of which M. Bumouf, with 
his never-failing candour, recognizes, we may look upon his researches as conclusive, 
and feel satisfied that they have eliminated from those remains of antiquity all the 
information they are oapable of affording.” Prof. Weber also in his review of the 
Lotus de la Bonne Loi (in the Ind. Stud.), speaks in highly laudatory terms of the 
same dissertation. 


vol. n. 
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tbe distribution of the law, or to union in the law. This gift is thus 
exhibited: Good will to slaves and hired servants, and obedience to 
one’s father and mother are good things: liberality to friendB, ac- 
quaintances, and relations, Brahmans and Samanas, is a good thing : 
respect for the life of creatures is a good thing; this is what ought 
to be said by a father, by a son, by a brother, by a friend, by an ac- 
quaintance, by a relation, and even by simple neighbours: this is 
good; this is to be done. He who acts thus is honoured in this world; 
and for the world to come an infinite merit results from the gift of 
the law.” 

From the age to which these inscriptions appear to belong, we might 
expect that their language, as it is not pure Sanskrit, would coincide 
in a great degree with the Pali, which, as we have already seen, re- 
presents what we may suppose to have been the spoken language of 
some province of northern India about the same period. And such 
proves on comparison to be to a considerable degree the case. In proof 
of this point I shall first proceed to quote the general observations 
made by Professors Wilson, Lassen, and others, on the subject of the 
languages in which the inscriptions are composed ; and then supply 
a comparative table, by which some opinion may be formed of the 
degree in which they coincide with, and diverge from, the Pali.™ 

The following are the remarks made by Professor Wilson (Journal 
of the Itoyal Asiatic Society, vol. xii., pp. 236, ff.) on the language 
of the edicts : 

“The language itself is a kind of Pali, offering, for the greatest 
portion of the words, forms analogous to those which are modelled 
by the rules of tbe Pali grammar still in use. There are, however, 
many differences, some of which arise from a closer adherence to 
Sanskrit, others from possible local peculiarities, indicating a yet un- 
settled state of the language. It is observed by Mr. Prinsep, when 
speaking of the Lat inscriptions, ‘ The language differs from every 
existing written idiom, and is as it were intermediate between the 
Sanskrit and the Pali.’ The nouns and partioles in general follow 

ISS I might have been in a position to boat 'this subject in a more satisfactory 
manner than I can now hope to do from my own cursory investigations, had I been 
able to consult the Pali Grammar, with appendices on the dialects of Dhauli and 
Girnar, formerly advertised for publication, but never published, by Professor Spiegel. 
(See tbe cover of bis Anecdota Palica, published at Leipzig, in 1845.) 
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the Pali structure ; the verbs are more frequently nearer to the 
Sanskrit forms; but in neither, any more than in grammatical Pali, 
is there any great dissimilarity from Sanskrit. It is curious that the 
Kapur di Giri inscription departs less from the Sanskrit than the 
others, retaining some compound consonants, as pr in priya, instead 
of piya; and having the representatives of the three sibilants of the 
Devanagari alphabet, while the others, as in Pali, have but but one 
sibilant : 130 on the other hand, the Kapur di Giri inscription omits the 
vowels to a much greater extent, and rarely distinguishes between the 
long and short vowels, peculiarities perhaps not unconnected with 
the Semitic character of its alphabet. 

“The exact determination of the differences and agreements of the 
inscriptions with the Pali on the one hand, and Sanskrit on the other, 
would require a laborious analysis of the whole, and would be scurccly 
worth the pains, as the differences from either would, no doubt, prove 
to be comparatively few and unimportant, and we may be content to 
consider the language as Pali, not yet perfected in its grammatical 
structure, and deviating in no important respect from Sanskrit. 

“Pali is the language of the writings of the Buddhists of Ava, 
Siam and Ceylon; therefore it is concluded it was the language of 
the Buddhists of Upper India, when the inscriptions were engraved, 
and consequently they are of Buddhist origin. This, however, admits 
of question; for although the Buddhist authorities assert that S'akya 
Sinha and his successors taught in Pali, and that a Pali grammar was 
compiled in his day; yet, on the other hand, they affirm, that the 
doctrines of Buddha were long taught orally only, and were not 
committed to writing till four centuries after his death, or until b.c, 
153, a date, no doubt, subsequent to that of the inscriptions.” 131 . . . 

“ It is by no means established, therefore, that Pali was the sacred 
language of the Buddhists at the period of the inscriptions, and its 

130 Weber also remarks (Ind. Stud. iii. 180) : “ The greater purity of pronunciation 
maintained in the popular dialect of the north-west in comparison with the cost, 
is shown by the inscription of Kapur di Giri, in which, according to Wilson’s 
remark (The Rock Inscriptions of Kapur di Giri. etc.), not only the three sibilants of 
the Sanskrit, but also a number of compound consonants, containing an r (such as 
priya, tatra, prati, yatra, putra, savutra, kruma, s'usrusha, s’ramanu, bramana, bbratu), 
and some others, such as st, str, have been preserved.” 

131 See, however, the remarks in the preceding section, p. 67. 
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use constitutes no conclusive proof of their Buddhist origin.™ It 
seems more likely that it was adopted as being the spoken language 
of that part of India where Piyadasi resided, and was selected for hie 
edicts that they might be intelligible to the people.” .... 

“ We may, therefore, recognize it as an actually existing form of 
speech in some part of India, and might admit the testimony of its 
origin given by the Buddhists themselves, by whom it is always 
identified with the language of Hagadha or Behar, the scene of S'akya 
Sinha’s first teaching; but that there are several differences between 
it and the Magadhi, as laid down in Prakrit grammars, and as it 
occurs in Jain writings. It is, as Messrs. Burnonf aud Lassen remark, 
still nearer to Sanskrit, and may have prevailed more to the north 
than Behar, or in the upper part of the Doab, and in the Punjab, 
being more analogous to the S'auraseni dialect, the language of Mathura 
and Delili, although not differing from the dialect of Behar to such 
on extent as not to be intelligible to those to whom S'akya and his 
successors addressed themselves. The language of the inscriptions, 
then, although necessarily that of their date, and probably that in 
which the first propagators of Buddhism expounded their doctrines, 
seems to have been rather the spoken language of the people in Upper 
India, than a form of speech peculiar to a class of religionists, or a 
sacred language, and its use in the edicts of Piyadasi, although not 
incompatible with their Buddhist origin, cannot be accepted as a con- 
clusive proof that they originated from any peculiar form of religious 
belief.” 

Some observations of Prof. Lassen regarding these dialects, and 
their relative antiquity as compared with the Pali, have been already 
quoted in the last section (p. 59). He lemarks in another place (Ind. 
Alt., ii., 221, 222): “These inscriptions are of the greatest value for 
the history of the Indian languages, because they exhibit to ns in an 
authentic shape the most ancient forms assumed by the popular dialects, 
and furnish us with a secure basis for the comparative grammar of the 
great Sanskritic family of languages, which became so variously de- 
veloped.” 

las Professor 'Wilson has since, however, from on examination of the Bhabra 
insciiption, arrived at the conviction, that there is in it “ enough sufficiently indis- 
putable to establish the fact that Piiyadarsl, whoever he may have been, was t 
follower of Buddha.” — (Journ. K, A. 8., vol. xv., p. 367.) 
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“In these inscriptions we possess specimens of three vernacular 
dialects, one from the border country to the north-west, a second from 
western, and a third from eastern Hindustan. The inscriptions on 
the pillars of Dehli, Allahabad, etc., differ only in particular forms 
from the Dhauli (Cuttak) inscription, while they possess in the main 
the same character, and may be classed with the Magadhi of the 
grammarians. As this dialect is used even on the Dehli column, 
which is situated beyond the bounds of Magadha, Asoka appears to 
have had a partiality for the vernacular language of his principal 
province ; and from the predominating employment of this particular 
derivative of the Sanskrit, we may perhaps explain the fact that, 
among the Cingalese, who received the Buddhist religion from that 
country, their sacred language should have obtained this appellation.” 

At p. 486, again, Lassen says: “It is only the rock inscriptions 
which can be admitted as authentic evidence of the local dialects, 
while the columnar inscriptions everywhere exhibit the same dialect, 
which consequently cannot have been spoken in every quarter where 
such pillars have been discovered. This remark is especially true 
of the Dehli column. "When we consider that, between Cabul, 
Guzerat, and Magadha (which latter province was the native country 
of the dialect employed in the pillar inscriptions), a wide region inter- 
venes, inhabited by different branches of the Sanskrit-speaking race, we 
are driven to the conclusion that many other dialects must have been 
current there, of which we find no specimens in any of the inscriptions.” 

The following list of words, from the Dehli and Allahabad columns, 
and the Bhabra stone, borrowed from M. Burnouf s Lotus de la Bonne Loi 
(App. x., pp. 665, 724, and 741), will show the correctness of Lassen’s 
remark, that the dialect of the pillar inscriptions resembles the Magadhi 
of Dhauli, as exhibited in the comparative list which I shall imme- 
diately adduce. Thus on these columns we have dhamme, dune, sache, 
anugahe , hate, piye, kayilne and pupe, for dhammo, dunam, saehain, 
anugaho, Teato, piyo , ltayunam and pdpam ; laja , valichalesu, vihulatam, 
chila, Aliya, pulisa and abkihdle, for raja, vdrieharesu, vilidratam, ehira , 
Ariya, purisa and abhihuro; Budhasi, dhamman and sanyhasi, for 
Budhamhi, dhammamhi and sanghamhi. 

The list of words, which I shall immediately adduce, borrowed from 
the article of Prof. H. H. Wilson, above alluded to, in Yol. XII. of the 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and from the Appendix, No. X., 
to M. Burnouf’s Lotus de la Bonne Loi, when compared with the Pali 
equivalents which have been added, will suffice to show the points in 
which the languages of the inscriptions agree with the last-named 
dialect, os well as the respects in which they differ from one another. 
I must, however, frankly state that I do not pretend to have made 
these inscriptions, or the character in which they are written, the 
object of particular study ; and I therefore take it for granted that 
the words have been correctly deciphered by the eminent scholars 
from whom I quote. 

In comparing the dialect of the inscriptions with other kindred forms 
of language, presumed to be of about equal antiquity with them, which 
have come down to us in books, we should recollect that the latter 
may havo been retouched from time to time, to render them more in- 
telligible to the readers by whom they were studied in successive 
generations, whereas the inscriptions have descended to us unaltered, 
except by the defacing action which ages have exercised on the rocks 
on which they are engraved. On this subject I quote the following 
judicious observations of Mr. Tumour, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, for December, 1837, p. 1049 : — 

“ When we consider that these inscriptions were recorded npwards 
of two thousand years ago, and that the several columns on which they 
are engraven have been exposed to atmospheric influences for the whole 
of that period, apparently wholly neglected ; when we consider, also, 
that almost all the inflections of the language in which these inscrip- 
tions arc composed, occur in the ultimate and penultimate syllables, 
and that these inflections are chiefly formed by minute vowel symbols, 
or a small anuawara dot; and when we further find that the P&li 
orthography of that period, as shown by these inscriptions, was very 
imperfectly defined — using single for double, and promiscuously, aspi- 
rated and unaspirated, consonants ; and also without discrimination as 
to the class each belonged, the four descriptions of », — the surprise 
which every reasonable investigator of this subject must feel will be 
occasioned rather by the extent of the agreement than of the disagree- 
ment between our respective readings of these ancient records.” 

The following is the comparative list (the Pali column of which owes 
its completeness to Mr. Childers) which I proposed to adduce 
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Sect. VII. — The Dialect of the Buddhist Gathas, and its relation to the 
Pali: Summary of the remits of this and the preceding Section. 

I now come to the last of the varieties of corrupted. Sanskrit to 
which I referred in p. 10, viz., the language which we find in the 
Gathas, or metrical portions occurring in such works as the Lalita 
Vistara, descriptive of the life and discourses of Gotama Buddha. An 
account of the peculiarities of this dialect, as it is convenient to call it, 
has been given by Babu Eajendralal Mitrn, in No. 6 of the Journal 
As. Soc., Bengal, 1854. Of the Lalita Vistara, from which the speci- 
mens given by this writer, and those which will be adduced by myself, 
are drawn, Professor Muller remarks, that though “on account of its 
style and language,’’ it “ had been referred by Oriental scholars to a 
much more modern period of Indian literature,” it “can now safely 
be ascribed to an ante-Christian era, if, as we are told by Chinese 
scholars, it was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, as one of the 
canonical hooks of Buddhism, as early as the year 76 a.d .” 135 

I proceed to give the substance of Babu Rajendralal’s dissertation in 
his own words, omitting only those portions which appear to be of the 
least importance ; making occasional abridgments ; and adding, in Borne 
places, to the number of the specimens he has given of the Gatha forms. 

“ Of the dialects which have proceeded from the Sanskrit, the Pali 
and the Magadhi have hitherto been supposed to bear the closest 
resemblance to their parent, but the discovery of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature of Nepal has brought to our knowledge a new dialect, 
bearing a still closer affinity to the classic language of the East than 
either of the former. Nepalese chroniclers have named it Gatha 
(ballad), 136 probably, from its having been principally used by the 
scalds and bards 131 * of mediaeval India. For nearly a similar reason the 

133 Buddhist Pilgrims, in “ Chips, ” (1st cd.) vol. i., p. 258. 

136 [The antiquity of certain compositions, called Gathas, is proved by the fact 
that the expression munigatha, the gathas or verses of the Muni, or Munis, occurs in 
the ancient inscription of Piyadasi at Bhabra. Burnouf, App. x. to Lotus, pp. 724, 
725, 729 ; Wilson, Jour. R. A. S., vol. xvi., pp. 359, 363, 367. Babu Rajendralal 
also refers to the Mahuwanso, p. 252, where gathas are mentioned. — J.M.] 

135 * On this Prof. Benfey remarks, Gott. Gel. Anz. for 1861, p. 134 : “ On the 
other hand, Baba Rajendralal’s views on the origin of these Gathas have very much 
to recommend them: they require only a slight modification, the substitution of 
inspired believers, — such as most of the older Buddhists were, — sprung from the 
lower classes of the people, — in the place of professional bards.” 
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Balenese style the language of their poets, the Kami or poetical, and 
the language of the Vedas is called Chhatidas (metrical), -whence, by a 
well-known euphonic law, we have the Zend of the old Persians. 

“AT. Buruouf, the only European scholar who has noticed the 
existence of this dialect, describes it to be ‘ a barbarous Sanskrit, in 
which the forms of all ages, Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit, appear to be 
confounded.’ 137 It differs from the Sanskrit more in its neglect of the 
grammatical rules of the latter than from any inherent peculiarity 
of its own. The niceties of the Sanskrit forms of declension and 
conjugation find but a very indifferent attention from the Gatha 
versifier ; he uses or rejects the usual case-affixes according to the 
exigencies of his metre with as much veneration for the rules of 
Panini as the "West Indian Negro has for those of Lindley Murray; 
indeed, the best illustration that can be given of the relation which 
exists between the Sanskrit, the Gatha, and the Pali, would be 
extracts from the literature of the Negroes. 

“ The Gatha exists only in a versified form, and iB to be met with 
in that class of Buddhist writings called the Matidvaipulya or the 
‘ highly developed ’ sutras. It occurs generally at the end and often 
in the middle, but never at the commencement of a chapter, and 
contains a poetical abstract of the subject described in the prose 
portion of the works. The latter is written in pure Sanskrit, and 
comprises a highly amplified version of the subject-matter, and often 
adverts to circumstances unnoticed in the former. 

“The Gatha is written in a variety of metres, from the facile octo- 
syllabic anushfup, to the most complicated surdulavikfidita. Its 
peculiarities are those of a language in a state of transition; it pro- 
fesses to be Sanskrit, and yet does not conform to its rules. In it we 
find the old forms of the Sanskrit grammar gradually losing their ex- 
pressive power, and prepositions and periphrastic expressions supplying 
their places, and time-hallowed verbs and conjugations juxtaposed to 
vulgar slangs and uncouth provincialisms. At one place, orthography 
is sacrificed for the sake of prosody and a word of a single short 
syllable is inflated into one of three syllables, while at another the 
latter yields to the former and a molossus supplies the place of a 
pyrrhic or a tribrach. A spirit of economy pervades the whole, and 
syllables and wordB are retrenched and modified with an unsparing 
137 L'Histuire da Buddkisme, p. 104. 
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hand. In the Lnlita Vistara instances of these peculiarities occur in 
great profusion, and they may be generally referred to (A) exigencies 
of metre, (B) provincialisms, and (C) errors of syntax and prosody. 

“A. — Of the changes which may be attributed to the exigencies 
of metre, prolongation, contraction and elision .of vowels, elision of 
consonants, and the segregation of compound consonants and long 
vowels into their simple elements, appear to be the most frequent. 
We shall quote a few instances : 

1st. “Of the prolongation of vowels the following may be taken 
as examples. 138 

“ Nd cha for m cha; so cha for sa cha; praydto for prayatah- 
rodamana for rudamdm. 

2nd. “Of contractions of vowels, instances occur almost in every 
£loka. They are generally effected by the use of short for long 
vowels, and the substitution of i and n for e, ai, o, and au: for 
example, ydmi for ydme; dharenti for dhdrayanti ; m drumavara for 
drumavaruk ; mdya for may u, ; ghanta for ghantd ; pujam etdm for 
pujum etdm ; yatlia for yathd ; tatha for tathii ; sada for said. 

3rd. “Elisions of vowels and consonants are also very frequent; 
they are effected principally with a view to economy and euphony. 
Final ses are invariably elided. Take for instance: nabhe for nabhasi ; 
apsaruh for apsarasah ; uo sadurchishandhi for sadurehtshi shandhe ; ima 
drishta vasthdm for imum drishtvd avasthdm; nischarl for niichachdra ; 
pranidhenti for pranidhydyanti ; mand for manasah ; ena for etena. 

4th. “ Of the division of long vowels and compound consonants 
into their short and simple elements, the following are instances of 
constant occurrence : 

“ Rdttiye for rdtrydh, or rdtryum ; tnriyehhi for turyebhyah ; gilano 

138 Quoted from the edition of the Lalita Yistara, in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

[> 3 » Other instances of the same abbreviation (common also in the Pali and 
Prakrits) are end for aydnti ; upenti for upayaiiti; janenti for janayanti ; janehi 
faxjanaya; mochehiiox moehaya ; bodhehi for boihaya ; pun'hi for puraya ; darsenti 
for darr tty anti, and numerous others. — J.M.] 

110 On this Professor Benfey remarks in the Gott. Gel. Anz. for January, 1861, 
p. 134: “ Such forms, as, for instance, apsara for apsaras, appear already in abun- 
dance in the Vedas, and arise, not from the exigencies of the metre, but from the fact 
of terminations in as passing into terminations in a.” He then goes an to refer to 
the great importance of this Guthu language ; and expresses the hope of being able 
to exhibit this in a grammar of this form of speech, which he had then already 
prepared, but which hus not yet been published. 
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for gldno ; istri for stn ; turiya for turyya ; akiluntaka for akluntaka; 
Mesa for Mesa ; hiri for hn ; siri for in; iiriya for sriya; Sirlye for 
iriye; deviye for (levy ah ; pujuraham for pujdrhmn ; padumani for 
padmuni; dunachanyd for danacharya ; supina for srrtjj«a»». ui 

“This tendency to segregation of aspirated consonants forms a 
principal characteristic of mediaeval and modem Indian phonology. 
The Pali and the Prakrit owe their origin entirely to this cause. The 
Hindi and the Harbatti indulge in it to a large extent, and the 
Bengali is not exempt from its influence. 

« B. The provincialisms of the Gatha include neglect of gender, 

number, and case, abbreviations and omissions of declensions, corruption 
of pronouns, and new forms of conjugation. 

(1.) “Of the neglect of gender, number, and case, the following 
may be taken as examples: visuddhanirmalam for visuddhmirmalan 
(singular for plural) ; buddhahhetram for bnddhakshetrani (singular for 
plural); dsanind for dsandt (instrumental for ablative); bodhisuvata 
far bodhisuiafdt (objective for ablative); urddha hastd for urddhau 
hastau (plural for dual) ; kechid ekapade for kechid ekapudem (locative 
for instrumental) ; trilokam 'for trilokl (neuter for feminine) ; kuranam 
for ktiranuni (singular feminine for plural neuter) ; nakshatruh for 
nakshatrani (masculine for neuter) ; prithu for prithavah ; ime karma 
for imdni karmdni. 

(2.) “ Under the head of abbreviations and omissions of declension, 
the most remarkable peculiarity appears to be the use of u in the room 
of all Sectional affixes,” as ratanit for ratnam; ahu for aham. £7" is 

also merely put for the inherent a , as in two of the following****** 
kshayusamskfitu for kslmyasamskrita ; nishkrunlu for ni&hkrumr > 
vuritu for parivdritah. The next are instances in which Incase ter- 
minations are omitted : laukika for laukikdh ; chitrakaw a for chitra- 
karmunah ; and such instances are of continual occurrp 4 M> 

(3.) “The following are the corruptions of pronouns that are fre- 
quently met with in the Lalita Vistara. They apparently lead the 
way to the formation of pronouns in the modem vernaculars : — 


[>*' Other cases are viyuha for vyuba; ratar’-a for ratna; s'akiyamm for 
iakyanam; nariyd for nuryah; vajirikiiya for vrtjrakaya ; sakkitam for iaktam; 
iukula for s/tkl/t; nyasiya for nyasya; abhtyiya for abhujyn; akampiyo for 
ahtmuyah, etc. — J.M.J 
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“ Mahya for mama and mattah; tvibhya for tv&yti, (sio) tvam, and 
tava ; 148 ayu for eshah ; te for ta ; kahim for kutra and Icena. 

(4.) “The new forms of conjugation observable in the Gatha are 
attributable exclusively to corrupt pronunciation ; they follow no fixed 
rule, and are the result of that natural tendency to abbreviation which 
in the English originates “wont” from “will not,” and “shant” 
from “ shall not.!’ The following are a few examples : 

“ Dadami and demi for dadami ; bhosi for bhavasi ; bhoti for bhavati ; 
bhonti for bhavanti; ramishyasi for ramsyase; druhi for arohat ; aranl 
or rani for arat ; utthi for uttishtha; dada for dadasva; hinohi and 
sum for srinu ; munchami for amuncha; bheshyi for bhaoishydmi-v-m-ti- 
tah-anti-si-thah-tha ; lu parikatha for parikathaya ; nyasl for nidadhuh ; 
sanuvanti for srinvanti; sunitvd , srunitva, sanity a and irutya for irutvd ; 
Sunishyati for Sroshyuti ; sunya for srdvyun; oruhitvd for avaruhya; 
glapayisu for (fldpaydmdmh ; jahitvd for liitvd ; buddhitva for buddhva. 

“It may be remarked that the corruptions above quoted are, in 
many instances, the precursors of forms adopted in other affiliated 
dialects. In Sanskrit the third person singular of the verb to be is 
bhavati, which in the Gatha changes to bhoti by the conversion of the v 
into o and the elision of the a before and after it ( bhonti in the plural, 
and bhosi in the second person singular), and thence we have hoti, hosi, 
and honti in the Magadhi. S'unitva for srutvd iB the first step to the 
formation of sunia in Bengali, while hinohi passes into suno with 
nothing but the elision of an inflection. 

“C. — In the collocation of words and phrases the Gatha strictly 
follows the rules of Sanskrit syntax, but in the formation of compound 
terms it admits of many licences highly offensive to the canons of 
Panini and Yopadeva. They Beem, however, to be the consequence of 
haste and inattention, and are not referable to any dialectic peculiarity.” 

There are, however, some other forms discoverable in the Gatha 

148 [I have noted also mi for mahyam and maya ; ti for tvayd (Lv. pp. 256, 358, 
380, 399) ; tasa for tasya (p. 125) ; anaihih for ebhih (p. 304). — J.M.j 

143 [I find the following additional irregular forms of the verb bhu, “ to be,” viz., 
bhaviti for bhavati, abhushi for abhut, abhushih for abhuh (?), alabhuvan for 
abhuvan, bhavi for bhavishyasi and bhavani, bhaviya and bhaveyd (resembling a 
Puli form of the same tense) for bhavet, bhohi for bhava, bhaviya and bhuviah for 
bhutvd, anubhaviyd for anubhuya, prabhami and prabhama for prabhavami and 
prabhavamah. The forms asmuh tor amah, and 4st for asti, or asit, also occur. — J.M.] 
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dialect, ■which have been either passed over, or but briefly noticed 
by Babu Bajendralal, and which yet present some points of remarkable 
interest. Thus the plural instrumental in ebhih, which is so general 
in the Yedas, is in constant use in the Gathas also, as in the instances 
iakiyebhih , sattt ebhih , gunebhih, simhusanebhih, darakebhih, chetakeblnh, 
employed instead of the form, iakyaih, sattvaih, etc., which iB alone 
current in modem Sanskrit. It is from this older form in ebhih that 
the Pali form of the same case in ebhi, or ehi, is derived, as in the 
word buddhebhi, or buddhehi (Clough, Pali Gram., p. 19). Again, 
we find in the Gathas various other cases besides those above 
noticed in which the case-terminations of the declension in a are 
substituted, in the case of words ending in consonants, for those proper 
to the latter form of declension. Thus, for jagatah and jagati (the 
gen. and loc. of jagat), we have jagasya and jage ; for nurnnd (instr. 
of numan), we have namena; for mahdtmdnam we have mahutmam; for 
anantayasasam we have anantayasam; for karmanah (gen. of karman) 
we have karmasya ; and for duhitaram, accusative of the word duhilri 
(ending in ri), we have duhitam, the accusative of feminine nouns 
ending in a. This change is one to which the Pali inclines (as in 
the form Brahmassa, as one of the genitives of Brahman), and to 
which a still more decided tendency is observable in the Prakrit. 
(See Cowell’s Prakrit Gram. Introd., p. xxiii., xxiv.) On the other 
hand, we find also in the Gathas instances of the quite different 
change of e into i in the locative, as loki, gehi, udari, for the proper 
form loke, gehe, udare. The particle apt {also) is contracted to pi, as 
in Prakrit ; thus we have ahampi for aham apt, tubhyampi, for lubh- 
yam api, vayampi for vayam apt, napi for napi, tathapi for tathapi, 
punopi for pmar api : so also iti is contracted to ti, as in ahanti for 
aham %ti. Again, we have the peculiar forms jihmi, jihma, and jaha 
for yathu ; yathariva for yathaiva lii (precisely as in Pali, Clough’s 
Gram., p. 11); slti for smriti; paths for patheshu, and ishtikan for 
yashtidhurakan (macebearers). 

Many of the changes in the Gatha Verbs are in part the same which 
we find in Pali. Thus, for the eorrect Sanskrit forms' ehodayanti, 
tarpayishyanti, nivarttayati and dhdrayanti, we have chodenti, tarpesh- 

See the further instances of interpolation of letters' already adduced above, 
p. 70, and note. , 
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yati, nivartteti and dharenti, which, in Pali, would be ehodenti, tap- 
pessati, nivatteli, and dharenti. Again, for avalambate we have olambate, 
which would take the same form in Pali. The modifications avachi 
for avochat, munehi for amunchat, gachchhi for agachehhat, dhydyi for 
adkyayat, correspond in some measure to such Pali forms as aJcfisi for 
akarshit, ahasi for aharshit, adasi for addt, ahosi for abhiit, atpidsi 
for astlidt, abadhi for abadhlt, etc. : and mapinsum for mapaydmasuh or 
asisnapan, is nearly the same as the Pali form apachinsu, the third person 
plural of the third preterite. The Gatha forms darsishyasi for di-aksh- 
yasi, mnishyati for sroshyati, kshipishyati for lcshepsyati , and spris- 
ishyati for sparhhyati or sprakshyati, are analogous to the Pali forms 
vedissami for vetsyami, bhunjissami for bhokehyami ', and deseissami for 
dekshyami. The Gatha past indeclinable particles also, such as bhavitva , 
ramitva., hanitvd, labhitva, stuvitvd, manitvd, vijiliitva, bunitvd, sprisitvd 
for bhutva . , mantvd, hatva, labdhva, stutva, matva, vi-\-hitvd, brutva, and 
sprishfva, are formed on the same principle as the similar Pali ones, 
pmnsitva, jdhitvd, bhwnjitvd, for pra + veshtvd , jndtvd, and bhuktva. 
Of the forms Jcaritya and Isariydna for hritvd, the latter coincides 
in its termination with- such Pali forms as sutvdna and disvum for 
Srutva and drishfva. Again, we have the forms kampayanto, vdra- 
yanto, vinishlcrmnanto, viryavanto (part. nom. sing.), for itampayan, etc., 
which coincides with the Pali and Prakrit. The same may be said 
of pekshasi for prehhase; tdva for tavat ; smaruhi, lurvahi, bhandM, 
vasahi, for smara, lcv.ru , bhana and msa respectively ; deviye and deviye 
for demy ah ; tapami for tapasi ; talasmin for tale ; arhantebhih for 
arhadbhih ; prabhayd for prabhdyd, vuchdya for vdclid. For tyaktvd I 
find the word chhorayitvd, which does not seem to be much used in 
Sanskrit, though 'Wilson, in his Dictionary, gives chhorana in the sense 
of “leaving.” I quote the following additional anomalous forms, 
viz., pithita for pishtd, pithitdni for prathitdni, vienapl for vyasndpa- 
yan, snapit for mupayitvu, kshipimu for kshipanti, bhaviya for bhavet, 
pratistylrihitvd for pratishfhdya, datti for dadati, deti for daduti, ddsmi 
for dasyami, diyatu for diyatdm, darthi for dadatah, daditu for datum, 
deti, dadia and dadiya for dattva ; kurumi for karomi, karonti for hir- 
vanti, or karishyanti ; karoma for karishydmah; kareya for kuryuh; 
karitya, kariye, and kariyd for hritvd ; prakarohi for prakuru ; grihitya, 
grahiya for grihitvd ; bhinanmi for bhinadmi ; vademi for vadumi ; vyus- 
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thdya for vyutth&ya \ sthihiya for sthitva ; utthihitod for utthaya ; aru- 
hitya for druhya, par&haniya for pardhatya ; utthihet for uttishfhet ; 
ckaroti for charati ; miniUd for mated ; ialckitam and saktitam. for 
iaktam ; uchchhrepaya for utleshepaya ; miyati for mriyate ; pur ima for 
puna ; vidu for vidvan ; vidulhifi for vidvadbhih ; lalhase for Idbhdya ; 
mmskritdttah for samskritdt, or samskntatah ; j&naml for junami; Ihdsi 
for bhashate ; vinenti for nneshyati ; janeshi or janaiiln, for janayishyati ; 
adriiuh for adrakshuh ; pasyeta for drisyate ; adhyeshtu for adhyetum ; 
ehintayd for chintayitva ; vademi for vaddmi ; vandima for vandumahe ; 
atihrametum for atikramitum. (In all these oases, I should observe, the 
Sanskrit equivalents are given according to the notes in the printed 
edition of the Lalita Yistara.) Nouns and participles are frequently 
lengthened by the addition of the syllable lea, as rodantako, gachhamd- 
nake, bhdshamdnikdh, dadantikdh, roditavyakah, dgatikdh, dasinikdh 
for rudan (or rather rodanto), gachhamdne, bhdshamdndh, dadatyah, 
roditavyah, agatdh, ddsikdh. This insertion of ka is also to be noticed 
in the following verses of the Yajasaneyi sanhita, xxiii. 22, f. ; where 
yakd and asakau, yakah and asahau, stand for yd, yah, and asau. 

Very peculiar is the use of the a privative in ajanehi for rnd janaya, 
“ do not cause.’’ 

The use of abbreviated, or otherwise irregular, forms, such as labhi for 
lapsyase, or labdhah, aachchi for agachhat, chali for chalitd , munchi for 
amtnekat, avachi for avochat, nivesayi for nivdituh, chhddayi for chhdda- 
yati, pariehari for paryacharah and parichurini, varichari for vardcha- 
ranam, tyaji for tyalctd, tyaktvd, and tyaktavdn, smart for smritam and 
smaranam, varshi for varshitvu, vraji for avrajat, sparii for sprashtum, 
uttlii for uttishtha and utthaya, is extremely common, and, as will be 
seen from the equivalents following each word, these forms are very 
variously interpreted by the commentator, and supposed to stand for 
verbs in the present, past, and future tense, and in the imperative mood, 
and for participles active and passive, as well as for nouns. The penul- 
timate syllable of verbs is very often lengthened, as in the Yedic let 
form, as in moohaydti, dhanhayati, sahdti, labhuti, drisasi, vrajdsi, for 
mocliay&ti, etc., for which the commentator generally substitutes the 
present tense, but sometimes the past, and sometimes the future. This 
form is even found with the augment in a&riidsi, rendered by the com- 
mentator pasyati or adrahhlt. 
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I proceed with the quotations from Babu Eajendralal’s Essay. 

“ Of the origin of the Gatha nothing appears to be known for cer- 
tain. if. Bumouf is inclined to attribute it to ignorance ; he says : — 
‘This fact (the difference of language of the different parts of the 
Vaipulya Sutras) indicates in the clearest manner that there was 
another digest (of the Buddhist literature prepared, besides those of 
the three convocations), and it agrees with the development of the 
poetical pieces in which these impurities occur, in showing that those 
pieces do not proceed from the same hand to which the simple Sutras 
owe their origin. There is nothing in the books characterized by this 
difference of language, which throws the smallest light on its origin. 
Are we to look on this as the use of a popular style which may have 
developed itself subsequent to the preaching of S5kya, and which 
would thus be intermediate between the regular Sanskrit and the 
Pali, — a dialect entirely derived from, and manifestly posterior to the 
Sanskrit? or should we rather regard it as the crude composition of 
writers to whom the Sanskrit was no longer familiar, and who en- 
deavoured to write in the learned language, which they ill understood, 
with the freedom which is imparted by the habitual use of a popular 
but imperfectly determined dialect ? It will be for history to decide 
which of these two solutions is correct; to my mind the second ap- 
pears to be the more probable one, but direct evidence being wanting, 
we are reduced to the inductions furnished by the very few facts as 
yet known. How, these facts are not all to be found in the Nepalese 
collection; it is indispensably necessary, in order to understand the 
question in all its bearings, to consult for an instant the Singalese 
collection and the traditions of the Buddhists of the South. What 
we thence learn is, that the sacred texts are there written in Pali; 
that is to say, in a dialect derived immediately from the learned idiom 
of the Brahmans, and which differs very little from the dialect which 
is found on the most ancient Buddhist monuments in India. Is it 
in this dialect that the poetical portions of the great Sutras are 
composed? By no means; the style of these portions is an inde- 
scribable melange, in which incorrect Sanskrit bristles with forms of 
which some are entirely Pali, and others popular in the most general 
sense of the term. There is no geographical name to bestow upon 
a language of this kind ; but it is at the same time intelligible how 
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such a jargon may have been produced in places where the Sanskrit 
was not studied systematically, and in the midst of populations which 
had never spoken it, or had known only the dialects derived more or 
less remotely from the primitive source. I incline then to the belief 
that this part of the great Sutras must have been written out of India, 
or, to express myself more precisely, in countries situated on the 
western side of the Indus, or in Cashmir, for example; countries 
where the learned language of Brahmanism and Buddhism would be 
cultivated with less success than in Central India. It appears to me 
almost impossible that the jargon of these poems could have been 
produced in an epoch when Buddhism flourished in Hindusthan. 
Then, in fact, the priests had no other choice but between these two 
idioms; either the Sanskrit, i.e. the language which prevails in the 
compositions collected at Nepal, or the Pali, that is, the dialect which 
is found on the ancient Buddhist inscriptions of India, and which 
has been adopted by the Buddhists of Ceylon.’ 145 

“ This opinion,” continues Babu Bajendralal, “ we venture to think, 
is founded on a mistaken estimate of Sanskrit Btyle. The poetry 
of the Gatha has much artistic elegance which at once indicates 
that it is not the composition of men who were ignorant of the first 
principles of grammar. Its authors display a great deal of learning, 
and discuss the subtlest questions of logic and metaphysics with much 
tact and ability; and it is difficult to conceive that men who were 
perfectly familiar with the most intricate forms of Sanskrit logic, who 
have expressed the most abstruse metaphysical ideas in precise and 
often in beautiful language, who composed with ease and elegance in 
Ary a, Tot, aka, and other difficult measures, were unacquainted with the 
rudiments of the language in which they wrote, and even unable to 
conjugate the verb to be, in all its forms. This difficulty is greatly 

*** L’Histoire du Buddhism e Indicn, p. 105. [I have introduced a very few verbal 
alterations into this translation from Burnouf. Lassen, Ind. Alt., ii. p. 9, concurs in 
these views of Burnouf: — “The Mahuyuna Sutras (of the Buddhists) are composed 
in a prose made up of a mixture of irregular Sanskrit, of Pali, and of forms borrowed 
from the vulgar dialects j and the narrative is repeated in verse. Such a medley of 
forms could only, os it appears, have arisen in a country where the learned language 
was no longer maintained in its purity ; and, consequently, the writings in question 
were probably composed in the countries bordering on the Indus, and most likely in 
Kashmir, which plays an important port in the later history of Buddhism.” (See 
also pp. 191, 492, and p. 1133 of the same volume.) — J.M.] 
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enhanced, when we bear in mind that the prose portion of the 
Yaipnlya Sutras is written in perfectly pure Sanskrit, and has no trace 
whatever of the provincialisms and popular forms so abundant in the 
poetry. If these Sutras be the productions of men beyond the Indus 
imperfectly acquainted with the Sanskrit, how happens one portion 
of them to be so perfect in every respect, while the other is so impure? 
What could have been the object of writing the same subject twice 
over in the same work, once in pure prose and then in incorrect 
poetry ? 

“It might be supposed — what is most likely the case — that the 
prose and the poetry are the productions of two different ages ; but the 
question would then arise, how came they to be associated together ? 
What could have induced the authors of the prose portions to insert in 
their works the incorrect productions of Trans-Indus origin ? Nothing 
but a sense of the truthfulness and authenticity of those narratives 
could have led to their adoption. But how is it likely to be supposed 
that the most authentic account of SSkya, within three hundred years 
after his death, was to be had only in countries hundreds of miles away 
from the place of his birth, and the field of his preachings ? The great 
Sutras are supposed to have been compiled about the time of the third 
convocation (309 b.c.), when it is not at all likely that the sages of 
central India would have gone to Cashmere in search of data, which 
could be best gathered at their own threshold. 

“The more reasonable conjecture appears to be that the Gatha is 
the production of bards, who were contemporaries or immediate suc- 
cessors of S'akya, who recounted to the devout congregations of the 
prophet of Magadha the sayings and doings of their great teacher, in 
popular and easy flowing verses, which in course of time came to be 
regarded as the most authentic source of all information connected with 
the founder of Buddhism. The high estimation in which the ballads 
and improvisations of bards are held in India and particularly in the 
Buddhist writings, favours this supposition; and the circumstance 
that the poetical portions axe generally introduced in corroboration of 
the narrative of the prose, with the words : Tatredam uehjate, ‘ Thereof 
this may be said,’ affords a strong presumptive evidence.” 

In a review of Bumouf’s “ Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” Professor Weber 
(in the Indische Studien, iii. pp. 139, 140) remarks as follows on the 
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views expressed by Burnouf in tie preceding passage in regard to the 
language of the Gathas : — 

“ The last reason (viz. that Sanskrit was cultivated with less suc- 
cess in Kashmir than in Central India) iB an inoorrect one ; since, on 
the contrary, it is precisely in the north-west of India that the proper 
scat of Indian grammatical learning appears to have existed. As 
regards the fact itself, Burnouf may he right, and the jargon of those 
poetical portions may have actually been at one time the local dialect 
of Kashmir, which would preserve a far more exact resemblance to 
the ancient form of speech, than did the Pali and Prakrit dialects 
which were developed in India proper under the influence of the 
aborigines, who spoke differently. But as Burnouf urges elsewhere, 
that the more recent a Buddhistic work is, the purer and more 
correct is its language, it appears to me more natural to assume 
that these poetical portions are fragments of older traditions ; because, 
if they were more recent than the rest of the text, there is no 
good ground on which to account for their deviating from them in 
point of language ; or if there were a difference, one would expect that 
the poetical parts would be more correct than the prose. This is in 
fact the view taken in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1851 , p. 283 , where the Lalita Vistara is said to have been ‘compiled 
in Sanskrit about the end of the sixth century from ballads in an 
obsolete patois of that language, composed evidently by bards at a much 
earlier period.’ ” 

In regard to the point on which Babu Rajendralal is at issue with 
the views of M. Burnouf, I will not venture to express any opinion. 
The peculiarities of the Gatha dialect are so anomalous that it is very 
difficult to explain them. In any case, it is clear that, if not a spoken 
language, it was at least a written language in a remote age : and it 
therefore exemplifies to us some portion of the process by which the 
Sanskrit was broken down and corrupted into the derivative dialects 
which sprang out of it. 

I subjoin the concluding passage of Babu Rajendralal’s dissertation, 
in which he states his opinion in regard to the periods at which the 
successive modifications of Sanskrit were spoken in India 

“The language of the Gatha is believed, by M. Burnouf, to be 
intermediate between the Pali and the pore Sanskrit. How, as the 
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Pali was the vernacular language of India from Cuttack to Kapurdagiri 
within three hundred years after the death of S’akya, it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that the Gatha which preceded it was the 
dialect of the million at the time of SSkya’s advent. If our conjecture 
in this respect be right, it would follow that the Sanskrit passed into 
the Gatha six hundred year's before the Christian era; that three 
hundred years subsequently it changed into the Pali ; and that thence, 
in two hundred years more, proceeded the Prakrit and its sister dialects 
the S'auraseni, the Dravidi , 118 and the Panchali, which in their turn 
formed the present vernacular dialects of India.” 


I have thus (as I originally proposed in Section I.) passed in review 
the various phases through which the vernacular speech of Northern 
India has gone since it began to deviate from the forms of itB parent 
Sanskrit. Commencing with the provincial dialects of our own day, 
the Hihdl, Mahratti, Bengali, etc., which diverge the most widely 
from the original tongue, I have attempted to ascend, successively, 
from the more recent to the more ancient mediajval vernaculars, and to 
trace backwards their gradual approach in form and structure to the 
language of the Vedas. In Section I. the modern vernaculars are 
considered. In Sections II. — IV. the dialects entitled Prakrit are 
described ; and it has there been proved that they were either them- 
selves the spoken tongues, or at least closely akin to the spoken tongues,, 
of northern India before the modem vernaculars came into existence, 
and shown, by a variety of illustrations, that the former approach much 
more closely to the Sanskrit than the latter. In Section V. an account 
has been given of the Pali ; and it has been demonstrated at length 
that it, in its turn, is more ancient in its grammatical forms than the 
Prakrits are, and departs less widely than they do from the Sanskrit. 
In Section VI. I have supplied some description of the language em- 
ployed in the rock inscriptions of Piyadasi ; by which it is put beyond 
a doubt that different dialects resembling the Pali were in vernacular 

118 [If by the Dravidi is meant the Teingu, or any of its cognate languages, it is 
a mistake to class it with the northern Prakrits. — J.M.] 
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use in northern India in the third century b.c. And finally, in Section 
VII., I hare described a form of corrupt Sanskrit occurring in the 
Grathas or narrative poems in which the actions of Buddha were re- 
counted at a period apparently preceding the Christian era. 

It is not necessary that I should be able to point out the exact 
relative antiquity of the Pali, of the language of the inscriptions, and 
of the language of the Gathiis. "We have seen (p. 59) that the Pali 
has some grammatical forms which are older than those of the inscrip- 
tions ; and vice vend. It is sufficient to say that all these three 
different dialects exhibit a form of Indian speech which is of greater 
antiquity than the Prakrits of the dramatic poems; and that they 
illustrate to us some of the earliest stages of the process by which the 
original spoken language of India, i.e. the early Sanskrit, was disinte- 
grated and corrupted. 


Sect. VIII . — On the original me of Sanskrit as a vernacular tongue ; 
on the manner in which the Prakrits arose out of it, and on tht period 
of their formation: views of Professors Weber, Aufrecht, Lassen, and 
Benfey. 

From the above review of the spoken dialects of India, commencing 
with the modern vernaculars, and going back to the Prakrits and the 
Pali, wc discover, as has been repeatedly stated, that the older these 
dialects are, the more closely do they resemble the Sanskrit, in the 
forms of the words themselves, as well as in the modes of their declen- 
sion and conjugation. Judging by the great differences which we find 
between the modem Indian languages and the oldest forms of the 
vernacular dialects, and by the gradual changes through which the 
latter have at length passed into the former, we can have no difficulty 
in concluding that the very oldest known forms of the Prakrits also 
had, in earlier ages, undergone similar mutations, and had at one time 
been different in some respects from the languages which have been 
hiuided down to us : and that the further back these dialects went, 
the fewer and smaller were their deviations from the oldest forms of 
Sanskrit, till they at length merged altogether in that parent language, 
sod were, in feet, identical with it. And as there is no doubt that 
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these Prakrit dialects, in the oldest forms in ■which we can trace them, 
were spoken languages, so we are further entitled to conclude that the 
Sanskrit itself was at one time, i.e., at the period before the Prakrits 
broke off from it, a vernacularly spoken language. 

Before, however, proceeding to the particular proof of this, T shall 
first of all present some general speculations of Professors Weber, 
Lassen, Benfey, and Aufrecht, on the anterior elements out of which 
the Prakrits (under which term I include all the old vernacular lan- 
guages derived from Sanskrit) were developed, and the process by 
which their formation was effected. 

The following is. Professor Weber’s account of the way in which he 
conceives the Prakrits to have arisen : — li7 

“I take this opportunity of once more declaring myself decidedly 
against a commonly received error. It has been concluded (as by Spiegel 
against Both) from the existence (in inscriptions) of Prakrit dialects 
in the centuries immediately preceding our era, that the Sanskrit 
language had died out before theso dialects were formed; whereas 
we must, on the contrary, regard the development of both the Sanskrit 
and the Prakrit dialects from one common source, viz. the Indo-Arian 

speech, as entirely contemporaneous For a fuller statement of 

this view I refer to my ‘ Yajasaneyi Sanhit® Specimen,’ ii., 204-6; 
and, in proof of what I have urged there, I adduce here the fact that 
the principal laws of Prakrit speech, viz. assimilation, hiatus, and a 
fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, are prominent in the Vedas, of 
which the following are examples: kuta=krita, R. V., i. 46, 4; 
kata=karta (above, p. 30) : gcha=griha (above, p. 40) ; guggulu= 
gungulu, Katyay., 5, 4, 17 ; vivittyai=vivishtyai, Taitt. Arany., x. 
58 (Drav.); yavatsah = yavatyah, S'atap. Br. ii. 2, 3, 4 (yavachah. 
Cod. Mill., according to the second hand, and in Sayana) ; krikalasa, 
Yrih. Ar. Ma., i. 3, 22=xkrikadasu, Rik., i. 29, 7 ; purodasa= 
purola^a (comp. da£ru=lacryma) ; padbhih=padbhih ; kshullaka= 
kshudraka ; bhaHAksha=bhadraksha, Chhandogya, 6, 1 (gloss) ; viki- 
rida=vikiridra (above, p. 31) ; gabhasti=grabhasti, or garbhasti ; 
nighantu=nigranthu ; ghas=gras; bhanj=bhranj (orbranj); bhuj= 
bhruj ; bhand=blandus ; bhas=bras. In the latter cases an r has 

dropped out, after it had aspirated the preceding consonants 

147 Indische Studien, ii. p. 87, note. 
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Comparative philology exhibits similar phonetic prakritizings within 
the circle of the Indo-Germanic languages as compared the one with 
the other.” The same writer says in his Yajas. Sanh. Specimen, ii. 
203, ff. : 148 “/I incline to the opinion of those who deny that the 
Sanskrit Bhasha, properly so called, was ever the common Bpoken 
language of the whole Arian people, and assign it to the learned alone. 
Just as our modem high-German, arising out of the ancient dialects 
of the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal ruleB 
and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollection of 
varieties ; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects, while they 
gradually degenerated, often preserved at the same time fuller and 
more ancient forms ; so also the Vedio dialects became partly combined 
in one stream, in which their individual existence wub lost, and so 
formed the regular Sanskrit Bhasha, and partly flowed on individually 
in their own original (Prakrita) irregular force, and continued to he 
the idioms of different provinces, in the corruption of which they 
participated. The Sanskrit language and the Prakrit dialects had, 
therefore, a common and simultaneous origin : the latter did not 
spring out of the former, hut rather, being connected by a natural 
bond with the ancient language, have often a more antique fashion 
than the Sanskrit, which, being shaped and circumscribed by the rules 
of grammarians, has sacrificed the truth of analogy for tha sake of 
regularity. The Prakrit tongues are nothing else than ancient Yedic 
dialects iu a state of degeneracy ; while the Sanskrit (or Epic) bhasha 
is the sum of the Yedic dialects constructed by the labour and zeal 
of grammarians, and polished by the skill of learned men. In this 
way we obtain an explanation of two facts : 1st, That the very same 
exceptions which are conceded by grammarians to the Yedic language 
(chhandas) are often found in the Prakrit dialects, being in fact nothing 
but original forms; and 2nd, That in the Yedic writings, forms and 
words occur which are more irregular than any Sanskrit word could 
ever he ; for as yet no fixed rules of euphony, orthography, or forma- 
tion existed, — rules which were eventually deduced in part from those 
very irregularities. All the irregular forms which prevail in the 
Prakrit tongues are to be found throughout the Yedas. In the latter, 
the faculty which creates language is seen exuberant in its early power, 
148 Reprinted in Indische Studicu, ii. pp. 110 , 111 . 
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while in the former (the Prakrits) it is seen in the degeneracy of full- 
blown licence, luxuriating wantonness, and at last of senile weakness. 
Assimilation, the hiatus, and a fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, 
play an important part in the Vedas, not so much in those portions 
which are peculiar to the Yajur-veda (which, as forming a transition 
from the Vcdic to the Epic period, or rather itself initiating the Epic 
period, has also a style of language of a more modem cast, and adapted 
to grammatical rules), as in the older forms and words of the Eigveda, 
many of which were difficult to understand in the age of the Aitareya 
and S'atapatha Brahmanas ( paroxavrittayah : comp. Both, p. li. Nighan- 
tavah). There occur moreover in the Epic poems many words which, 
however corrupted, have been received into the Sanskrit sometimes with 
no change, sometimes with very little, from the Prakrit languages in 
use among the greater part of the people. Of thiB the word govinda is 
a clear example, which, according to the ingenious conjecture of Gilde- 
meister, is nothing but gobinda derived from gopmdra 

Professor Aufrecht has favoured me with the following remarks on 
the preceding passages : — “ I consider that in his account of the origin 
of the Prakrit dialects, Professor Weber goes much too far in stating 
them to be contemporaneous with the Veda dialect. The examples 
which he gives are, I conceive, partly erroneous, partly collected from 
late books, and consequently unsuited to establish his assertion. I 
incline to the opinion that the language of the Eigveda was at one 
time universally spoken, not through the whole of India, but the 
Punjab, that is in the original seats of the Arians. The dialects 
sprang from it, on the one hand, because the greater part of the popu- 
lation were non- Arians, and naturally corrupted a language which was 
forced upon them. On the other part, it is likely that the conquerors 
were forced to marry S'udra women (hence the warning against such 
marriages in Manu), who introduced the vulgar tongue into the family. 
In the last instance, I believe that, by a political revolution, the 
original tribeB recovered the government, and that then the language 
of the masses began to prevail. I agree with Professor Weber in 
believing that Sanskrit proper, that is, the language of the Epic poems, 
the law books, nay even that of the Brahmanas, was never actually 
spoken, except in schools or by the learned.” 

This theory of Professor Weber, even if it were correot, would not 
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be inconsistent with the conclusion which I hope ultimately to estab- 
lish, viz., that the language out of which the Prakrits grew had itself 
been subject to mutation prior to their evolution out of it. It would 
only imply that no one such language as Sanskrit existed during the 
Yedic era, but was then represented by a number of what (to dis- 
tinguish them from the Prakrits) I may call Sanskritie dialects, which, 
by the continued action of a modifying process all along at work in 
them, were, on the one hand, gradually formed into the dialectB which 
received the name of Prakrit, while, on the other hand, by a reverse 
process of aggregation and construction, another language of a different 
character, and previously non-cxistcnt, became developed out of them, 
under the appellation of Sanskrit. 

"Weber’s theory, however, taken in its full extent, appears to me to 
be disproved by the fact that, in its forms, the Yedic Sanskrit is 
(excepting some archaisms) nearly identical with the Epic, while it 
is very different from even the oldest type of Prakrit. It is no 
answer to this that some old Yedic forms, such as the instrumental 
in elhis, reappear in the Prakrits ; for it need not be asserted that, at 
the earliest period when the Prakrits began to be formed, the Sanskrit 
did not still retain many of its Yedic forms. 

I will now adduce two quotations of considerable length from 
Lassen’s Indian Antiquities, vol. ii., pp. 1147-1149, and 1151-1153, 
on the history of the languages of Northern India, in the course of 
which he replies to the preceding observations of Weber. 

“The inscription of the Sinha Prince Kudradaman, which dates 
from the year 85 n.c., is written in Sanskrit prose, of an artificial 
character, with long compound words. Prom this fact we may infer 
that Sanskrit was no longer spoken by the common people, but only 
by the Brahmans and other persons in the higher classes.” 

“It has been already shown (p. 486) that in Anoka’s time the 
common people spoke dialectB derived from the sacred language, and 
that, at that time, there were at least three such dialects; of which 
one prevailed in Eastern India, the second in Guzerat, and the third 
in Eastern Cabul. The existence of a fourth, of which the seat was 
perhaps in Upper Eajasthan, is attested by the inscription of Megha- 
vahana. It is highly probable that the popular Indian dialects 
existed at a still earlier period than this [the age of Asoka is 
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263-226 b.c., and that of Meghavahana 110 a.d. 143 ] ; for the accounts 
of Buddha’s sayings and doings appear to have existed in a double 
form, i.e. both in the vernacular tongues and in Sanskrit. I do not 
venture to assume that the vernacular tongues originated much earlier. 
It is indeed true that we find in the Yedic hymns some individual 
traces of those corruptions which in Prakrit have become the rule and 
characteristic feature of the language. But we must assume a long 
period to have intervened between these isolated appearances and their 
full-blown development, as exhibited in particular local dialects. I 
do not, therefore, believe in a contemporaneous development, side by 
side, of the Sanskrit and the Prakrit tongues out of the one common 
source of the Indo-Arian language ; but I assume that it was not till 
long after the immigration of the Indo-Arians that the Prakrits were 

110 Lassen, App. pp. x. xxiii. I add another passage on the subject of the muta- 
tions of the Sanskrit, and the period at which they may be supposed to have 
arisen, from Lassen’s work, p. 592, f., 2nd ed. : “ The fact now established, that in 
Arfoka’s time Sanskrit was no longer the general vernacular language, is of the 
greatest importance for judging of the older literature. As Aifoka promulgated his 
ordinances, which were intended for the entire people, not in Sanskrit, but in three 
vcmucular dialects differing more or less from one another, it follows that the old 
mother-tongue had already become limited to a smaller cirfcle of the population. But 
such a corruption of language is not the work of a few years ; the Sanskrit must 
have begun centuries before to be resolved into the popular dialects ; we will not 
here take into account the tradition that the Buddhists from the commencement 
announced their new doctrine in Prakrit. The Epic poems nowhere allude to the 
different classes of auditors being unable to understand each other : nor have I yet 
found any reference to a diversity of speech among the Aryans. The Epic language 
now is manifestly the product of speech still fresh, flexible, and living in the month 
of the people ; we can point out the first beginnings of the Epic style and versifica- 
tion in the Upanishads and in the hymns of the Veda, and can thus establish the 
high antiquity of this style. In the Sanskrit literature subsequent to Ad oka's 
time, even in the oldest inscriptions, we find the artificial language of later ages ; 
and the same is the ease in the dramas, which belong to this later period, in which 
we also meet with vernacular dialects for the lower orders. Although the Epic 
style is still maintained in this later ago, it is easily seen, as in the Puranas, that a 
living stream of speech does not flow here ; just as in the case of Apollonius and 
Callimachus, we perceive that they had not learnt the Homeric dialect from their 
nurses ; the language is a learned, though often very clever, imitation. These 
' considerations convince me that the Epic style was completely formed before the 
time of As’oka, and even much earlier, and that we have it before us in its original 
genuineness. Hence 1 believe also that on the score of language no valid objection 
can be alleged against the position that after the critical separation of later 
elements, we possess in the Epic poems a rich and genuine store of ancient and 
genuine tradition.” 
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formed in tlie several provinces of India. I farther regard it as im- 
probable that the Prakrits arose out of one particular dialect of the 
Sanskrit ; for no dialects of the Sanskrit have yet been pointed out. 
An account is to be found, it is true, in an ancient record, according 
to -which the Sanskrit had been preserved in greater purity in the 
northern countries than elsewhere, and Kashmir and Badari, at the 
source of the Ganges, are specified by the commentator as such regions. 
This, however, is not sufficient to prove that in the different provinces 
of India there were then fundamental differences in the sacred lan- 
guage. 

“ jSTo conclusion in regard to the existence of dialectic varieties in 
the Sanskrit can be drawn from the fact that the Prakrit dialects have 
all preserved the form of the instrumental plural in hi (derived from 
Mis'), in words ending in a, while the modem Sanskrit has lost this 
form; for the ancient form in ebhis is not peculiar to any particular 
Yedic writings. The preservation of this form only proves that the 
Prakrit dialects began to be formed at an early period, when the 
termination in question was in frequent use. The early adoption, 
too, into Sanskrit of words which had become modified according to 
the laws of the Prakrit dialects, testifies, not so much to the early 
creation of popular dialects widely different from each other, as to 
the mere beginnings of such. "We have to regard the causes of the 
varieties in the Indian dialects as twofold. The first is that general 
one, which has operated also in other languages, and which is indeed 
the principal, viz., those peculiarities connected with the abodes and 
the character of the tribes into which a people becomes divided. The 
reason why they have so operated, as they actually have, is in indi- 
vidual instances often difficult, nay, impossible, to assign. In this 
way, five principal modem languages, the Provencal, French, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, and Italian, have arisen out of the Latin. Of these 
languages, the second, the fourth, and the fifth are rich in dialects. 
The second cause is (as has been already noticed) a special one, — I 
mean the influence exercised on the Prakrit dialects by the languages, 
of the aboriginal tribes adopted into the Indian political system, who 
discarded their own form of speech and adopted the Indo-Arian lan- 
guage of the province in which they dwelt. These aboriginal tribes 
contributed, in some instances, to introduce peculiar varieties into the 
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Prakrit dialects. When these aborigines were particularly savage and 
uncultivated, it could scarcely fail to happen that they occasioned very 
great corruptions of sound and form in the Indo-Arian languages.” 

The second passage is as follows : — 

“It is in the period with which we are now occupied (i.e. that 
between Yikramaditya and the later Gupta kings) that the appellations 
Sanskrit for the classical language, and Prakrit for the forms of Bpeech 
springing from it, must have arisen ; ' because it was now that the 
distinction between the classical language (which was no longer em- 
ployed as a spoken tongue except by the Brahmans and highest classes) 
and the popular dialects became decidedly marked. It has been 
maintained that Sanskrit was never the common popular dialect of 
the Arian Indians, but owed its origin only to the learned ; and that 
the Yedic dialects coalesced, on the one hand, in a single language, 
and so created the regular Sanskrit, in which they were lost ; and on 
the other hand, in virtue of their inherent character, became corrupted 
and irregular, and in this corrupt form continued to exist as the 
vernacular dialects of particular provinces. I must dissent from this 
view on the following grounds: First, it has not yet been proved 
(as I have already, p. 1148, observed) that there were any different 
dialects in the Vedic language. To prove that there were, it must 
be shown that in contemporaneous Yedic writings there are found 
variations of such an essential character as to justify us in assuming 
a variety of dialects: varieties observable in writings belonging to 
different ages only show that there was a progressive departure from 
an earlier condition of the language. Secondly, it is necessary that 
we be agreed as to what we mean by language. If thereby we mean 
the style of expression, then it may be asserted of many languages 
which have attained a higher degree of perfection by being employed 
in literature or in public assemblies, that they were not popular lan- 
guages. The Athenians and Homans certainly did not, in their 
ordinary life, express themselves in the same style in which their 
orators spoke ; and we Germans permit ourselves to make use of many 
turns of expression which we deny ourselves in books. So too we 
may suppose that the Indians of the earliest age did not ordinarily 
speak the same language which their poets employed. If, on the 
other hand, by language we mean grammatical forms, I cannot see 
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why the Indians should not in the earliest ages have made use of the 
same as the contemporary poets employed. This certainly was the 
case also in the succeeding periods. To this it must he added that 
Panini, the oldest of the three grammarians who are styled saints, 
uses the word bhashd (speech) to designate the ordinary language in 
contradistinction to the Vedic, and employs as synonymous with 
Ihashdyum the word loie, i.e. in the world. The language which 
the Sanskrit-speaking Indians then spoke cannot, therefore, have 
been different from this bhdsha, or current form of speech. Its fate 
in contrast to that of its daughters has been a peculiar one. Whilst 
among the Greeks the Attic dialect became the general language of 
prose composition, .... and the other dialects became less and leas 
prominent, .... and whilst in Germany the new high-German, from 
its use in literature and education, has more and more superseded the 
popular dialects, the sacred speech of the Brahmans, on the contrary, 
continued to lose ground, not so much in local extension, as in its 
employment by the different classes of the population in the same 
countries. It may be assumed that in the time of ASoka the greater 
part of the people in the countries inhabited by Arian Indians spoke 
the local dialects, and that only the Brahmans and the principal 
persona spoke Sanskrit. On this circumstance the distribution of the 
dialects in the dramas rests. As the kings who were inclined to the 
Buddhist religion permitted only the popular dialects to be used in 
their inscriptions and coins, it becomes probable that they did the 
same thing in their decrees, and for other purposes.” 

The following remarks relating to the early extension and vernacular 
employment of Sanskrit, to its subsequent disuse as a spoken language, 
and to its ultimate resuscitation in a somewhat modified form, as a 
refined and sacred dialect, are translated, with occasional abridgment, 
from Prof. Benfey’s article on India (above referred to), p. 246, ff. : — 
“The language which we now call Sanskrit was once, as both the 
ancient and modem dialects which have issued from it distinctly show, 
the prevalent popular speech in the greatest part of India. Alongside 
of it there existed in the remotest times several dialects of one or 
more languages, not related to it, of the aborigines of India; which 
languages had at first a wider, and in later times a continually de- 
creasing, extension. The period when Sanskrit began to spread itself 
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over India cannot be decided any more than the era of the immigra- 
tion of the people who spoke it. We can only determine the follow- 
ing points: First, in regard to extension; (1) the Sanskrit once 
prevailed over a considerable tract west of the Indus, as is shown 
both by many geographical names in those regions, by the accounts of 
Chinese travellers, and by the languages which are now found existing 
there; (2) to the north, the Sanskrit or its dialects prevailed as far 
as the Himalaya and the Indian Caucasus; (3) to the east, in the 
time of A£oka, as far as the region of the Brahmaputra, though this 
region was not entirely Sanskritized ; (4) to the south, Sanskrit 
exercised nearly its full sway as far as the southern frontiers of 
Maharashtra: this is proved by the fact that one of the dialects 
which are most decidedly of Sanskrit origin, namely, the Prakrit 
pre-eminently so named, is also called the language of MaharashtTa, 
and is manifestly the parent of the modem Mahratti; (5) Sanskrit 
penetrated still further to the south, where it formed the language of 
educated people: but this occurred at a time when the Sanskrit- 
speaking race had not sufficient power entirely to expel the indigenous 
language, as they were able to do in Northern India with a very few 
isolated exceptions. 

“ Second, as to the time when Sanskrit was the language of the 
people wc can determine as follows: We find in Anoka’s time two 
vernacular dialects, one in Guzerat, and the other in Magadha, which, 
as their entire structure shows, could not have- existed alongside of, 
i.e. contemporaneously with, the Sanskrit, but must have become 
further developed in those provinces after the Sanskrit had previously 
prevailed there : consequently the Sanskrit must have died out before 
A3oka, who lived in the third century b.c., and therefore about three 
centuries after the period to which the rise of Buddhism may with 
great probability be assigned. Now it is related to us of the first 
Buddhists, that they composed their books not in Sanskrit, hut in the 
vernacular dialects. The sacred language of Buddhism is the Pali, 
which, though varying in many particulars from the language of 
Magadha, and approximating to the principal Prakrit (the Maha- 
rashtrt), stands yet in a similar relation to the Sanskrit as the latter, 
and the two dialects of Asoka’B inscriptions. It becomes, therefore, 
highly probable that at the period when Buddhism arose, i.e. about 
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the sixth century b.c., Sanskrit was no longer the speech of the 
people. The entire character of Sanskrit shows that, at the time of 
its acme, it was fixed by means of something resembling a literature, 
and it is only on this supposition that we can comprehend how it 
appears in regions so far apart as the north and north-west of India 
and the Mahratta country, as a perfectly uniform basis of the dialects 
which sprang out it. But a speech which becomes fixed in Buch a 
manner does not soon die out. If we assume about three centuries 
for the time of its gradual extinction, the period when Sanskrit was 
the ordinary language of the people is thrown back to about the ninth 
century before Christ. During this and the immediately preceding 
period there existed, as we have already conjectured, a political union 
which embraced the entire Indian empire ; and as we now know that 
Sanskrit must have been the actual speech of the people in the 
Mahratta country also at this period, we may conceive this political 
union to have extended from the Himalaya to the south of the 
Mahratta country. After this political unity had become severed 
(till the period of its restoration under Chandragupta), the various 
elements of Indian life became separately developed in the different 
provinces; and this was the ease with the Sanskrit, too, which up 
to that time had been common to all. Out of this variety of local 
developments which the Sanskrit underwent, its different derivative 
languages arose, the earliest forms of which bore about the same 
relation to Sanskrit as the Romanic dialects to Latin. 

“ But while the Sanskrit was being thus developed and modified by 
popular use into new vernacular dialects, the literature which had 
been created in Sanskrit while it was yet a living tongue was still 
preserved in the schools 150 of the Brahmans, and along with it the 
Sanskrit itself as the sacred language of oulture and science. When 
aroused to new energy by the attack made upon their system by the 
Buddhists, the Brahmans came forward with certain writings composed 
in this sacred language, and declared to be of primeval antiquity : one 
of the earliest of these was the Institutes of Manu ; and then followed 

iso “Though we hare no distinct external evidence that there were any such 
schools at this early period, we may yet appeal to the whole intellectual development 
of Indian life, in the form which it must have taken even before the rise of Buddhism, 
as evidence of their existence.” 
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the Bamayann. But external grounds, as well as the mention which 
they make of the Yavanas (Greeks), prove these works to have been 
composed at a much later period than that to which they are alleged 
to belong. In like manner the treatment of the language in these 
hooks, and still more in the Sanskrit literature which follows, and is 
connected with them, demonstrates that they cannot possibly have 
proceeded from a popular dialect, but, on the contrary, are the pro- 
ducts of a learned, or rather a sacred language, which, having died 
out among the mass of the people, had been preserved in the circle 
of the educated priesthood as the medium of intercourse with the 
gods, and of communicating the sacred sciences, and was cultivated 
with the liveliest zeal and devotion. Out of this circle again Sanskrit 
passed over to those persons who stood in connexion with the priests 
as members of the same administrative caste. "When the Brahmans 
recovered their predominance, Sanskrit became for a time the lan- 
guage of the educated classes, of the court, and the administration 151 
generally : and even the Buddhists could not abstain from employing 
so valuable an instrument of cultivation. We have only to recollect 
the manner in which the Latin, though long a dead language, re- 
mained in use throughout the middle ages, and even in our own time, 
in order to perceive clearly how the Sanskrit also, though it had died 
out as a vernacular tongue between the ninth and sixth centuries b.c., 
should yet have held its ground in the highest circles, and continued 
in use there to such an extent that it can even now be employed as 
an instrument for the expression of thought on the highest subjects. 
The Sanskrit had, however, here an important advantage over the 
Latin in this respect, that wherever Brahmanism prevailed it was 
regarded as a sacred language, as all the most sacred books of that 
religion were composed in it. In consequence of this opinion, it was 
considered a religious merit to be even acquainted with it; and a 
Sanskrit grammar, or other work which contributed to a knowledge 
of this language, was and is looked upon as a sacred hook. In the 
same way a knowledge of Hebrew was long preserved among the 

141 [We have another instance of a language not vernacular in India being used 
as the language of administration, in the Persian, which, though unintelligible to the 
mass of the people, was used by the Mahomedans, and after them, for many years 
(until about thirty years ago), by the English, as the language of the law courts and 
the revenue offices. — J.M.] 
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Jews; and even so late as, perhaps, Bixty years ago, no one among 
them could lay claim to the character of a learned man unless he had 
learnt the ‘ sacred language.’ ” . . . . 

“At the period when the dramatic literature assumed its fixed form 
(a period which cannot yot he determined, but which may be con- 
jecturally placed in the sixth or seventh century a.d.), the knowledge 
of Sanskrit must have extended, on the one hand, to all who laid claim 
to the character of educated men, for otherwise the dramatic poets 
could not have composed in Sanskrit the leading parts in plays de- 
signed for representation before the entire public; and on the other 
hand it must have been constantly used as the language of public 
documents, of religion, and of learned men, for otherwise it could 
scarcely have been put into the mouth of gods, kings, and priestB. 
Whether Sanskrit was at that time the proper court-language, I 
cannot determine ; but I scarcely think it waB, as the officers of the 
state, if not Brahmans, do not use it.” 

Professor Benfey then proceeds to specify the differences between 
the ancient form of the Sanskrit when it was still a vernacular lan- 
guage, and the later form which it took after its regeneration as a 
sacred and learned form of speech, so far aB he considered himself in 
a position to do so at a period (1840) when he had before him but a 
small portion of the Yedas, which furnish us with almost the only 
means we can have of judging what the earlier language was. 102 He 
remarks: “The late Sanskrit is distinguished from the Yedic by the 
use of extravagantly long compounds. Even if the specimens of the 
Yedas and the Upanishads which are known to me had not shown 
that in this respect there is an essential difference in the use of the 
Sanskrit at the two periods to which I refer, it might have been 
concluded with certainty, from the character and length of these 
compounds, that such monstrosities could not have been created at a 

152 Had these observations been written now, Professor Benfey would probably 
haTC seen no cause to modify his main conclusions, though he would have been in a 
position to express himself with greater confidence and precision. [Note in first 
edition, I860.] In his review of the first edition of this work in the Gotf. Gel. 
Anzc-igen, already referred to, p. 135, Prof. Benfey writes as follows : “I would, now 
that the differences between the Vedic language and the Sanskrit, which was formed 
by a process of regeneration, are more exactly known, say Yedic or old[-Sanskrit 
instead of Sanskrit].” See Weber’s remark above, p. 68. 
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time when the language was in vernacular use. Such compounds 
might occasionally have been used with effect ; but a living language 
would have energetically rejected such an abuse of these forms as we 
find in the late Sanskrit writings, which renders all easy comprehension 
impossible. On the other hand, the effort to employ such compounds 
was quite suitable to a learned language, and to a learned poetry, 
which was far removed from the real life of the people. In like 
manner the laws of Sandhi, as practised in its widest extent in later 
Sanskrit, must have been equally foreign to the ancient vernacular 
Sanskrit. In late Sanskrit all the words of a sentence are combined 
in one immense whole by the assimilation, or other connexion, of their 
final and initial letters. This rule does not, in general, prevail in the 
Vedas; and although it is well known that in actual discourse the 
final and initial letters of words exercise a certain modifying influence 
upon each other, every one who has considered the limited extent to 
which a vernacular dialect, and even a literary work composed in such 
a dialect, can obey this law, and who, at the same time, knows to 
what extremes the modem Sanskrit pushes the application of this rule, 
will be convinced that the excessive employment of Sandhi cannot have 
sprung out of any popular use, but must have resulted from carrying 
out to an absurd extent a grammatical canon which is correct in itself. 

“Further, when the later Sanskrit is accurately examined, it is 
found to be affected in a most important degree by the influence of the 
popular dialects derived from the more ancient Sanskrit. The Indians, 
with their genius for grammar, or philology generally, were in general 
well aware of the modifications which the ancient language had re- 
ceived from the dialects which had been developed out of it : they had 
investigated the phonetic laws by which these dialects had been derived 
from their parent, and could, as it were, transport the former back to 
the latter. This facility threw them off their guard; and it conse- 
quently becomes possible for us to demonstrate that the Sanskrit of 
the whole Indian literature subsequent to Manu’s Institutes, cannot 
be in all respects the ancient language of the people, with a degree of 
distinctness which none of the Sanskrit authors, convinced as they 
were that they were writing correct ancient Sanskrit, could have 
imagined. I must confine myself here to exhibiting the principal 
elements of this proof. It is divisible into two parts; as we must 
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(1) maintain that the new Sanskrit has lost 153 much which the older 
Sanskrit had, and which it could only lose from the circumstance that 
it had died out in the intermediate period, and had now to be revived 
in a form which might he as intelligible as possible. To this head 
belong a number of roots and inflected forms which the grammarians 
recognize and adduoe partly as current, and partly as obsolete, but of 
which the later Sanskrit makes next to no use. The reason of this 
is that these roots, as well as these inflected forms, were either entirely 
lost in the vernacular dialects which existed at the time when the new 
Sanskrit was created, or had become so disfigured that their Sanskrit 
form could not have been easily discovered or understood. (2) The 
new Sanskrit contains in it much that the old Sanskrit could uot have 
had. To this head belong a number of forms of roots which had 
become modified according to the laws of some one vernacular dialect, 
and which have been employed in the new Sanskrit in this modified 
shape, which the grammarians either hesitated to refer to its proper 
Sanskrit form, or did not comprehend. Every single example of this 
which might be adduced would, however, require detailed development 
and proof, which woujd demand too much space to be here attempted. 

“I will, therefore, content myself with repeating the main results 
of the investigations which have been here merely indicated, and in 
great part yet remain to be carried out. These results are: That 
from the period when the Sanskrit-speaking race immigrated into 
India down to perhaps the ninth century b.c., Sanskrit became diffused 
as the prevailing vernacular dialect over the whole of Hindustan, as 
far as the southern borders of the Mahratta country. It penetrated 
no further south as a vernacular tongue, but only as the language of 
education, and apparently at a later period. From the ninth century 
n.c. the Sanskrit began to die out: derivative dialeetB became de- 

i53 «Tho Sanskrit has lost a great many verbal roots, and has frequently 
modified the original meaning of thoso still in existence.” — Aufrecbt, Unadisiitras, 
pref. p. viii. “ In the course of time some branches of literature disappeared, a 
number of words became antiquated, and the tradition as to their meaning was either 
entirely lost or corrupted. When commentators arose to explain the TJnQdisutras,” 
"supposed by Professor Aufrccht (p. ix.) to be considerably older than Panini,— 
“ they found the greater part of the words contained in them still employed in the 
literature of their age, or recorded in older dictionaries. Bnt an unknown residuum 
remained, and to these, whenever tradition foiled them, they were bold enough to 
assign quite arbitrary significations.” — Ibid. pp. vi. xii. 
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veloped from it ; and in the sixth century b.c. it had become extinct 
as a vernacular language. On the other hand, it maintained its ground 
in the schools of the Brahmans. About the third century b.c., in 
consequence of the regeneration of Brahmanism in Kanouj, it was 
brought back into public life as a sacred language, and gained a 
gradually increasing importance as the organ of all the higher in- 
tellectual development. About the fifth century a.d , it had become 
diffused in this character over the whole of India. So long as the 
empire of the Hindus lasted, it continued to increase in estimation; and 
even long after the Mahomedans had settled in India, it' was almost the 
sole instrument for the expression of the highest intellectual efforts.” 

I conclude this section by quoting from an article by Mr. Beamcs 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1870, vol. v., new 
series, pp. 149, f., the following remarks on the relation of the 
Prakrits to the “ Old- Aryan” language : — 

“In assuming that the languages of the first period” (the Prakrits 
and Pali) “are later than Sanskrit, I do not lose sight of the fact 
that historically they were contemporaneous with it. But I call them 
‘ neo- Aryan,’ because the majority of their forms exhibit a decadence 
from some more perfect condition. It is true that* not only in classical, 
but even in Yedic, Sanskrit forms are found which exhibit a perfect 
Prakrit type; but this does not prevent the general run of Prakrit 
from showing unmistakable signs of having degenerated from a purer 
and stronger ancient language, which we cannot call Sanskrit, because 
it is older still than even the language of the "Vedas, and which there- 
fore may, when necessary, be called ’ Old Aryan.’ 

“ It is a highly probable theory that the ‘ Old Aryan,’ like all other 
languages, began to be modified in the mouths of the people as early 
as the Vedic period, and that the Brahmans, at a subsequent date, 
in order to prevent the further degeneration of their language; polished, 
elaborated, and stiffened it into the classical Sanskrit. "We cannot, 
however, suppose that they brought any new material into the lan- 
guage, but simply that they reduced to rule what was till then vague 
and irregular, that they extended to the whole of the language eu- 
phonic laws which had been till then only of partial application, and 
so forth ; all the while, however, only working upon already existing 
materials. It will, therefore, not militate against the established con- 
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temporaneous existence of learned Sanskrit and popular Prakrit, to 
consider the former as in general the representative of the original Old 
Aryan, and, consequently, as so far older than the Prakrit; hecause, 
ex hypothesi, in Sanskrit most of what existed in Old Aryan has not 
only been preserved, hut worked up and expanded, while in the 
Prakrit, on the contrary, not only has much been absolutely lost, but 
that which remains has been corrupted and debased. Besides, as 
nothing whatever of the Old Aryan has been preserved, or is likely to 
be discovered (although much may be, and has been, guessed at from 
analogy), we are driven, whether we like it or no, to look to Sanskrit 
for the oldest extant forms ; and we do, undoubtedly, find them there, 
as contrasted with Prakrit and Pali .” 151 


Sect. IX . — Reasons for supposing that the Sanskrit was originally a 
spoken language. 

It appears from the passages eited from the works of Professors 
Lassen and Benfey, that these distinguished scholars assume that the 
Sanskrit (by which, no doubt, must be understood a language in some 
respects different from the later Sanskrit, and more akin to the Vedic 
dialect) was once a spoken tongue, regarding this as a feet which 
admits of no question: while Professor "Weber is of opinon that the 
only Indo-Arian speech which existed at the early period to which 
I refer had not yet been developed into Sanskrit, but was still a 
vernacular tongue . 155 As, however, what seems so clear to the Euro- 
pean scholar, — viz., that Sanskrit in its earlier form was a spoken lan- 
guage, — may not be so plain to the Indian reader, it becomes necessary 
for me to adduce the most distinct evidence of the fact which I am 
able to discover. 

164 With reference to a question already discussed, see pp. 31, ff., I add the follow- 
ing sentences from Mr. Beamos’s article, p. 150: — “With regard to the languages 
of the second period, it must he explained that I do not intend to touch on the 
obscure question of how far non-Aryan elements enter into their composition. 
Much there is which is still doubtful, but this is admitted on all hands, that a very 
large proportion of their constituent parts is of Aryan origin.” 

155 Indische Litcraturgeschichte, p. 1. His words, as translated, are these : — 
“ In its earliest period the Indo-aryan speech had not yet become Sanskrit, i.e. the 
language of cultivated men, but remained still a vernacular tongue, whilst in its second 
period, the people spoke not Sanskrit but Prakritic dialects, which had been developed 
out of the ancient Indo-aryan vernacular contemporaneously with the Sanskrit.” 
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First: — Even though we assume, as we must do, that there were, 
from the earliest times, other forms of spoken language current in 
India besides the Sanskrit; yet these would be the dialects of the 
Dasyus, or non- Arian tribes; while the upper classes of the popula- 
tion of the Arian race, the same order of persons who in after times 
spoke Prakrit, must have been in the habit of speaking Sanskrit (by 
which must be understood the then current form or forms of the Old 
Arian speech) a few ages previously; for, in fact, no other Arian 
language then existed in India which they could have used. If 
languages with such a complicated structure as the Pali and the 
Prakrits were employed in common conversation, there is no difficulty 
in supposing that Sanskrit too, which was not much more complex, 
should have been spoken by ordinary persons. We must not, of course 
(as Professor Benfey has well remarked above, p. 140, f.), imagine that 
all the refined rules for the permutation of letters which were used 
in later Sanskrit composition were then employed in daily discourse, 
though some few of them might have been ; for the use of these rules 
is by no means essential to the intelligible or grammatical employment 
of the language ; and at the time to which I refer, they had not been 
developed or systematized. Many, too, of the more complicated in- 
flections of Sanskrit verbs would bo then little used in conversation ; 
as, in fact, they are now comparatively little used in most literary 
compositions. lw 

1M The remark in this last sentence probably rests on a misapprehension of the 
character of the language vernacularly employed by men in the earlier stages of 
society. But I leave it as it stood, in order to make the following remarks on it by 
Professor Benfey, in the review above referred to, more easily intelligible. He writes, 
p. 135 : “ Here, nevertheless, I should like to see much otherwise understood. Thus 
it is said in p. 154 — 1 Many, too, of the more complicated inflections of Sanskrit verbs 
would bo then [at the time when the Sanskrit existed as a spoken language] little 
used in conversation which, as appears to me, leads to an erroneous understanding. 
It is precisely the deficiency of so many forms in the regenerated Sanskrit, as, for 
example, the want of a conjunctive generally, of the moods for the different tenses, 
the unfrequent employment of the aorists as compared with the Vedic Sanskrit, the 
disuse of so many doable forms, as e.g. the substitution of the single form of ais for 
ais and ebhis, as the ending of instrumental oases of nouns in a, the limitation of the 
strong case-forms, which in the Vedas are used very irregularly, the regulation of 
the reduplication and many other differences of this description between the Vedic, 
or ancient, and the regenerated Sanskrit, — it is just these points which determine us 
to explain the latter (the modem Sanskrit) principally through the predominance of 
the vernacular dialects : those persons who wrote the regenerated Sanskrit were too 
much accustomed to these vernaculars to do more in general than to turn the speech 
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It is true that we cannot point out the exact forms of all the 
Sanskrit words in use at the latest period at which it was so employed 
as a spoken tongue ; especially as the language of conversation always 
differs to some extent from the language of formal composition or of 
books, and the vernacular Sanskrit was no doubt undergoing a per- 
petual alteration till it merged into Prakrit. 

Second : — The ease which I have supposed here of Sanskrit having 
been once a spoken language, and having at length ceased to be em- 
ployed in ordinary discourse, while the provincial dialects which 
sprang out of it, and gradually diverged more and more from it and 
from each other, have taken its place as the popular vehicles of con- 
versation, — is by no means a singular occurrence, unprecedented in the 
history of language ; on the contrary, the manner in which the Italian, 
French, and Spanish languages (to which Burnouf and Lassen refer in 
a passage cited above, p. 69) have been formed out of Latin, presents 
a very close parallel to the mode in which the various mediaeval Indian 
Prakrit bhashas (which in thoir turn have given birth to the modem 
Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, etc.) grew out of Sanskrit. During the 
existence of the Roman empire, Latin, as is quite well known, was 
the spoken language of Italy, and other western portions of Europe. 
It is now in nearly all those countries a dead language, and is only 
known to the learned who study the works of the Latin philosophers, 
historians, and poets ; just as it is only the Pandits of India and other 
scholars who can understand the Sanskrit S'astras. But while Latin 
has itself ceased to be a spoken language for eight hundred or a 
thousand years, various vernacular dialects have (as I have said) 
sprung out of it, such as Italian and the other modem tongues already 
specified; the Latin words which compose the greater part of their 
vocabulary being variously modified, and the ancient Latin inflections 
being either corrupted, or dropped, and replaced by particles and 
auxiliary verbs. Of these derivative dialects, the Italian, which is 

with which they were familiar into Sanskrit according to the reflex rules (Roflex- 
gcsetze) which were known to them. It was only a constantly deeper study of the 
old remains of the genuine vernacular Sanskrit and the compositions which were more 
closely connected with it that brought hack many of its at first neglected peculiari- 
ties into the regenerated Sanskrit, a point which can he proved by the express 
testimony of Punini himself in reference to the participles of the reduplicated perfect. 
(Compare Pun. iii. 2. 108 ; and my complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 413, note 13, 
and shorter Grammar, § 361, 369.)’’ 
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spoken in Italy, has retained the closest resemblance to its mother- 
language. Many of the changes •which Latin words have undergone 
in Italian, resemble very closely the modifications which Sanskrit 
words have undergone in Pali and Prakrit, as has been already re- 
marked in the passage quoted, in p. 69, from Burnouf and Lassen’s 
Essay on the Pali. 

To exhibit the wonderful similarity (amounting in some cases to 
identity) of the processes by which these two ancient languages, the 
Sanskrit and the Latin, arc modified in their modern derivatives, I 
shall place in juxtaposition a few of the most remarkable instances of 
it which occur to me. 1 " 

I. — Phonetic Changes. 

(1). Words in which the c or k is dropped from a compound letter ct, net, or let. 


while the t is doubled. 





Latin forms, 

as modified in Italian. 

Sanskrit forms, modified in Pali and Prakrit 

Latin. 


Italian. 

Sanskrit. 

Pali and Prakrit. 

perfectus 

becomes 

perfetto. 

mnktas becomes 

mutto 

dictus 

» 

detto. 

yuktas 

ii 

jutto. 

junctus 198 


giunto. 158 

bhaktas 

ii 

bhatto. 

fructus 

»» 

frutto. 

sikthaka 

ii 

sitthao. 

pactum 

» 

patto. 

parityaktas 

i> 

parichchatto. 

tractus 

i> 

tratto. 

bhuktas 

ii 

hhutto. 

factus 

ii 

fatto. 

saktas 

ii 

satto. 

actus 

ii 

atto. 




octo 

» 

otte. 




doctus 

ii 

dotto. 




Words in which they) of pt is dropped, and the t doubled 



ruptus 

becomes 

rotto. 

uptas becomes 

utto. 

nptus 

ii 

atto. 

suptas 

ii 

sntto. 

inceptus 

ii 

incctto. 

guptas 

ii 

gutto. 

septem 

ii 

settc. 

luptas 

ii 

lutto. 

captivus 

ii 

cattivo. 

triptis 

ii 

titti. 

assumptus 

ii 

assunto. 

taptas 

ii 

tatto. 

subtus 

ii 

sotto. 

saptamas 

ii 

sattamo. 

(With many others). 

naptu 

>i 

natta. 




praptas 

n 

patto. 




paryiptas 

ii 

pajjatto. 




kshiptas 

ii 

khitto. 




liptas 

ii 

litto. 




diptas 

i> 

ditto. 


167 Since the first edition of this volume was published, this subject has been 
handled in a pamphlet of 68 pages published in 1869, entitled Vergleichung des 
Prakrit mit den Romanischon Sprachen, von Friederich Haag. In a review of this 
book in the Lit. Centralblatt for May 14, 1870, p. 594, f. reference is made to its 
being accompanied by Tables, which, however, 1 do not find in my copy. 

188 The Latin e is sounded k in Sanskrit. 

199 giu, in Italian, is sounded asju in Sanskrit. 
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(3) . 'Words in which the l of a compound letter, pi or lei, is dropped. 180 

Latin formB, as modified in Italian. Sanskrit forms, modified in Pali and Prakrit. 

Latin. Italian. Sanskrit. Pali and Prakrit. 

planctus becomes pianto. viklavas becomes vikkavo. 

planus piano. 

(4) . Words in which the b of the compound letter bj is dropped. 

subjectas becomes soggetto. kubjaB becomes khujjo. 161 

objectus „ oggetto. IM abjas „ ajjo. 

(5) . Words in which the letters rejected, or changed, are not the same in the Italian and 

Prakrit, but in which both languages show the same tendency to simplification. 


absoiptus 

becomes 

assorto. 

utpalam becomes uppalam. 

absurdus 

it 

assuvdo. 

skandhas 

It 

khandho. 

externus 

it 

esterno. 

dbarmas 

It 

dhammo. 

mixtus 

a 

misto. 

dushkaras 

II 

dukkaro. 

sextus 

t> 

sesto. 

kshama 

II 

khama. 

textus 

i> 

testo. 

mugdhas 

It 

muddho. 

saxum 

» 

BaBSO. 

mudgas 

II 

muggo. 

Bomnus 

tt 

Bonno. 

labdhas 

it 

laddho. 

damnum 

tt 

danno. 

s’abdas 

it 

saddo. 

autumnus 

»> 

autunno. 

nimnas 

it 

nimmo. 103 

domina 

tt 

donna. 

umnfiyas 

ii 

ammiiyo. 




pradyumnat 

I »i 

pajjummo. 




janmau 

V 

jammo. 




raj flii 

it 

ranila. 


A large portion of the simplifications in Pali and Prakrit arise from 
the rejection of r before or after another consonant, as in the words 
kanna for harm, savva for sarwa, mitta for mitra, putta for putra, etc. 
This elision of r is not usual in Italian. 

II. — I give an instance or two to show the manner in which the 
Latin case-terminations have been dropped in Italian. In Latin the 


word annus, a year, iB thns declined. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. - - - - annus. Nom, - - - - anni. 

Gen. - - - - anni. Gen. .... annorum. 

Gat. and Abl. - - anno. Dat. and Abl. - - annis. 

Accus. - - - - annum. Accus. - - - - annoB. 

In Italian, on the contrary, there is only one form in the singular, 


iso i n Prukrit, however, a compound letter, of which l is the final portion, is 
generally dissolved into two syllables, as glum becomes gilati a. 

101 Var. II. 34. 1,1 Pronounced as if written in English, aojjetto, ojjctto. 

163 I can only infer, from the rule in Vararuchi, III. 2, that the « is thrown out 
and the m doubled in this and the two following words, as I have not met them 
anywhere. 
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anno ; and one in the plural, anni ; the case-terminations being sup- 
plied by prepositions with or without the article, as follows : 


Singular. 

Plural. 


Norn, and Aceus. 

- V anno. 

Nom. and Aeons. 

- gli anni. 

Gen. - - - 

- dell’ anno. 

Gen. - - - 

- degli anni. 

Dat. ... - 

- all’ anno. 

Dat. ... 

- agli anni. 

Abl. --- - 

- daU’ anno. 

Abl. - - - 

- dagli anni. 

III. — In Italian verbs, the Latin forms of the active voice are pre- 
served in a modified shape, as the following example will Bhow : — 

Present Tense. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Latin. 

Italian. 

Latin. 

Italian. 

1. vendo. 

vendo. 

1. vendebam. 

vendeva. 

2. vendis. 

vendi. 

2. vendebas. 

vendevi. 

3. vendit. 

vende. 

3. vendebat. 

vendeva. 

4. vendimus. 

vendiamo. 

4. vendebamns. 

vendevamo. 

6. venditis. 

vendete. 

5. vendebatis. 

vendevate. 

6. vendunt. 

vendono. 

6. vendebant. 

vendevano. 

Perfect Tense. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. vendidi. 

vendei. 

I. vendidissem. 

vendeaai. 

2, vendidieti. 

vendesti. 

2. vendidisses. 

vendessi. 

3. vendidit. 

vende. 

3. vendidisset. 

vendesse. 

4. vendidimus. 

vendemmo. 

4. vendidissemna. 

vendessimo. 

6. vendidi tis. 

vendeste. 

5. vendidissetis. 

vendeste. 

6. vendiderunt. 

venderono. 

6. vendidissent. 

vendesaero. 

But (IV.) in the passive voice the Italian language has entirely lost 

the Latin forms of conjugation. 

Thus instead of the Latin forms 

ego laudor, “I am 

praised ; ” ego 

laudalar, “I was 

praised ; ” ego 


laudarer, “ I should be praised, ” etc., the Italians employ in all tenses 
(as the Latin had already done in a few), the substantive verb with 
the past participle, and Bay Io sono loiato, Io era lodato, Io sa/rei lodato, 
“I am,” “I was,” “ I should be, praised.” 

These few instances will suffice to show the Indian reader how the 
Latin words and inflections are modified in Italian. 

It is thus manifest from the history of Italy in ancient and modem 
times that the people of that country once spoke Latin, and now speak 
Italian, a vernacular dialect derived from Latin, and differing from it 
in many respects, as the Indian Prakrits do from Sanskrit, while Latin 
equally with Sanskrit is in most of the countries where it was formerly 
current a dead language, known only from ancient books, or from its 
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use in the public worship of the Homan Catholic Church, or from its 
occasional employment by modem scholars in their writings, or in 
scholastic discussions, in Italy and other countries. But if it be true 
that a language like Latin, with its numerous and varied inflections, 
was once the common speech of the whole Homan people, there can 
be no difficulty in supposing that while the modem Hindus (excepting 
a few Pandits) can only speak Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, etc., and 
while their ancestors spoke different Prakrit dialects, which are the 
immediate parents of the modem vernaculars, the Hindus of a still 
earlier period should have spoken Sanskrit, i.e. the old Arian lan- 
guage, itself, from which there is no doubt that the older forms of 
Prakrit were immediately derived. If even in our own day Pandits 
can talk Sanskrit, why should not the vernacular use of it, in a Bimple 
and natural style, have, in former ages, been common, not only among 
Brahmans, hut also among other persons in all the different classes of 
society? The complex structure of a language, i.e. the multitude of 
its forms of inflection and conjugation, which, to those who are ac- 
customed to a simpler form of speech, may appear to afford grounds 
for doubting that a language of the former description could ever have 
been vernacularly spoken, is, in fact, rather an argument in favour of 
that supposition; for such complexity of structure appears to be a 
characteristic of language as it exists in the earlier stages of society, 
whilst the dialects formed out of these earlier tongues, on their decay, 
are observed to become simpler in their forms. This is exemplified in 
the case of the Latin and its derivatives. 

Third : — The fact that the dramatic authors put Sanskrit into the 
mouth of Brahmans and other persons of the higher ranks, affords an 
argument of considerable force that Sanskrit was once spoken by the 
whole community, and by the upper classes down to a much later period 
(see above, p. 140): and even the common employment of the same lan- 
guage by learned Indians in their schools and disputations down to the 
present day, may go some way to prove its more general currency as a 
vernacular at an earlier date. For if Brahmans did not at one time 
employ it in their ordinary discourse, how did they ever get into the 
habit of speaking it with so much ease and fluency ? But if Sanskrit 
was at one time ordinarily spoken by Brahmans, the use of it would 
easily be propagated from one generation of learned men to another. 
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Fourth.: — Manu mentions a difference of speech in ancient India 
among the Dasyus, or non-Arian tribes, some classes of them speaking 
the language of the Aryas, and others the language of the Mlechhas. 161 
The language of the Aryas to which he alludes must have been derived 
from Sanskrit, or old-Sanskrit itself: whether it was the one or the 
other must depend on the age in which we suppose this particular text 
of Menu’s Institutes to have been composed. This passage, at any 
rate, leaves the impression that there was a broad distinction between 
the Arian language and the indigenous dialects with which it was 
contrasted ; and that the varieties, if any, recognized as existing in 
the former, were regarded as comparatively insignificant. 

Fifth : — In some of the oldest Indian grammarians, such as Yaska 
and Panini, we find the obsolete language of the Vedas distinguished 
from the ordinary Sanskrit of the day. The former is alluded to or de- 
signated by the terms anvadhydyam (in the Veda), clihandas (metre), or 
drsha (the speech of the rishis), etc. ; while the contemporary Sanskrit 
is referred to as bhdshd (the spoken language). Thus Yaska, the 
ancient author of the Nirukta, in the introductory part of his work, I. 4, 
speaking of particles (nipdtdh), says : teshum ete chatvdrah upamdrthe 
bhavanti iti | “ iva ” iti bhu.sh.aydm cha anvadhydyam eha “ Agnir iva ” 
“ Indr ah iva’’ iti \ “na” iti | pratishedhdrtkiyo bhashuyum ubhayam 
anvadhydyam | “na Indram decam amamsata ” iti pratishedhdrtlnyah 
ityadi \ “Of them these four arc particles of comparison. ‘Iva’ 
has this sense both in the common language ( bhdshd ) and in the Veda 
( anvadhydyam ) : thus Agnir iva, Indra iva, ‘like Agni,’ ‘like Indra.’ 

‘ Wa ’ has in the bhdshd a negative sense. In the Veda, it has the 
sense both of a negative and also of a comparative particle. Thus 
in the text na Indram devam amamsata, ‘they did not regard Indra 
as a god,’ it has a negative sense,” etc. Again, in the next section 
(I. 5), he says similarly: “ nunam ” iti vichikitsdrthiyo bhushuydm | 
ubhayam anvadhydyam vichilcitsdrlkiyah padapuranas eha \ “ The 

particle 1 nunam ’ is used in the bhdshd to signify uncertainty; in 

,M Manu, x. 45. The verse is quoted and translated in Vol. I. of this work, p. 482 ; 
bnt I repeat it hero for facility of reference. Mukha-bdhuru-paj-jundm yah loiejatayo 
vahih | mlcchchhavachas ehdnja-vdchah sarve te Dasytwah smritah | “ Those tribes 

which are outside of the classes produced from the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet [of 
Brahmu, i.e. Bruhmanas, Kshatriyas, Yaisyas, and S'udras], whether they speak the 
language of the Mlechhas or of the Aryas, are called Dasyus.” 
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the Yeda, too, it has that signification, and is also a mere expletive.” 
Again, Yaska says, Nir. II. 2 : athdpi bkdshikebhyo dhatubhyo naigamdh 
krito bhdshyante “ damunah, ” “ kshetrasadhuh ” iti | athipi naigamebhyo 
bhdshikuh “ ushnam ” “ghritam” iti \ athapi prakritayali eva ekeshu 
bhdshyante vikritayah ekeshu | “ imatir ” gati- karma kambojeshv eva 
bhushyate \ vikaram asya Sryeshi bhashante “ iavah" iti | “ dutir” 
lavanarthe praehyeshu do. tram udichyeshu | “Again, there are Yedic 
{naigama) nouns (as damunah and kshetrasadhuh) which are derived 
from roots found in the bhdsha; and also formations in the bhdsha, 
such as ushnam , ghritam , which come from Yedic roots. Further, the 
roots only are employed in the speech of some ; the derived forms [or 
nouns] in that of others. S'avati, as a verb for ‘ going,’ is used in the 
language of the Kamboj as only: its derivative, sava (‘a corpse’), is 
in use in the language of the Aryas. The verb duti is employed in 
the sense of ‘cutting’ by the people of the East: while the noun 
datrarn (‘a sickle’) only is known to those of the North.” Here it 
will be observed that pure Sanskrit words are referred to as being used 
in the speech not only of the Aryas, but also of the Kamboj as, a 
people living to the north-west, who are distinguished from the Aryas. 

In the Sutras of Panini the Vedic dialect is referred to as follows : 
1, 2, 36, vibhashd chhandasi j “in the chhandas (Veda) there is an 
option : ” 1, 4, 20, ayasmayddlni chhandasi | “ In the chhandas we 

have the forms ayasmaya [instead of aydmaya],” etc.; and so in 
numerous other aphorisms. The word mantra is put for Yeda in the 
following Sutras, 2, 4, 80; 6, 1, 151; 6, 1, 210; 6, 3, 131; 6, 4, 53; 

6, 4, 141. The word nigama is similarly used in 6, 3, 113; 6, 4, 9; 

7, 2, 64; 7, 4, 74: — and the expressions rishau (‘in a pshi ’), and 
richi (‘in a Yedic verse’), are employed in the same way, 4, 4, 96; 
6, 3, 130; and 6, 3, 133. In contradistinction to the Yedic dialect, 
on the other hand, the current Sanskrit is designated by Panini as 
bhashd in the following Sutras, 3, 2, 108 : bhdshuyam sadavasasruvah j 
“in the current language the roots sad, •vas, and Sru, take kvasu;” 
6, 3, 20 : sthe chu bhdshdySm | “ and in the case of stha in the current 
language.” The same use of the word will be found in Sutras, 6, 1, 
181; 7, 2, 88; 8, 2, 98. i5S 

«» Compare 'Weber’s Indische Literatnrgesehicbte, pp. 56, 139, and 167, with 
note 2, and Ind. Studien, iv. 76. Dr. E. Hall writes, pref. to his edition of the Vasava- 
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Scholars are not agreed as to the periods when Yaska and Panini 
respectively lived, or even as to which of the two was the more ancient. 
Professor Muller considers Yaska to have lived in the fifth century b.c. 
(“ Chips,” 1st ed., p. 74, published in 1867), IM — and, as a passage in his 
History of Ancient Sanskrit literature, pp. 163, f. (published in 1859), 
is understood by Professor Goldstiicker (Panini, p. 221, published in 
1861), — places him after Panini. Professor Lassen, in hi3 Indian 
Antiquities (vol. i., first edition, p. 739, and pp. 864 and 866 of 
the second edition; and vol. ii., p. 476), thinks that as Yaska shows 
himself unacquainted with the highly artificial terminology of Panini, 
and was named by him, he must be older, and that the difference of 
their grammatical methods is so great that an interval of fifty years 
will scarcely suffice to explain it. Professor Goldstiicker (Panini, 
p. 221) agrees with Lassen that Panini is more recent than Yaska, but 
regards the former as having, in all probability, lived before Buddha 
(Panini, p. 227), whose death he seems- to concur with Lassen in 
placing in 543 b.c. Lassen, however, does not agree with Goldstiicker 

dattS, p. 24, note : “ The word bhasha signifies ‘ classical Sanskrit,’ as contrasted 
either with the archaism of the Yeda, or with the various Prakrits.” The following 
account of this bhasha by Professor Weber is in consonance with the views which 
have already been quoted from him (above p. 129, ff.). “ After the immigration into 
India of the several Indo-aryan tribes, a greater unity had in course of time been 
restored in their different dialects by their association and intermixture in their 
new abodes and their aggregation into larger communities, while on the other 
hand, the grammatical study which was gradually becoming necessary for the 
explanation of the ancient texts, and was growing up in connexion therewith, had 
tho effect of fixing the linguistic usage (two loquetidi), so that a generally recog- 
nized language known as tho bhasha had arisen, in which the Brabmauae and 
Sutras arc composed.” — Ind. Lit. p. 167. 

On the subject of this same term I quote some remarks of Professor Both from 
his review of Weber's History of Ind. Lit. in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society for 1853, p. 603 : — “ Contradistinguished from those Prakrit dialects, stands 
the proper and therefore originally nameless speech, bhasha, the later name of which, 
Samkrita, we must regard as one formed with reference to the Prakrita, and answer- 
ing to it. Too much meaning therefore appears to he introduced into the word, 
when it is explained as the cultivated language, as Weber also does. The use of 
the word elsewhere does not justify the explanation, which at the same time aimB at 
an incorrect contrast. I believe that we shall come nearer to the truth if we merely 
aseign to this somewhat arbitrarily chosen collection of roots which arc also con- 
tained in Prakrit the value (signification P) of the already existing speech, to which 
another form of speech is referred.” 

1,6 In the same Essay, printed under the title of the “Last Results of the Sanskrit 
Researches,” in Bunsen’s Outline of the Phil, of Un. Hist. i. 137 (published in 
1864), Prof. MQller had placed Yuska in the fourth century b.c. 
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in regarding Panini as anterior.to Buddha (Ind. Ant., vol. i., second 
edition, p. 864). Professor Weber also (Ind. Stud. v. 136, ff.) rejects 
the opinion that Panini was prior to Buddha. 167 If we accept the view 
of Bohtlingk and Lassen that Panini flourished about 330 years b.c. 
(Lassen, vol. i., second edition, p. 864), and that Yaska was more than 
fifty years earlier, the latter may be placed about 400 b.c. If, further, 
we adopt the opinion expressed by Prof. Benfey (see last section, pp. 1 38, 
143) that Sanskrit had ceased to be vernacular in the time of Buddha, 
i.e. in the sixth century b.c., the colloquial use of that language must 
have died out some centuries before the age of Yaska; and a some- 
what longer period before the time of Panini. In this case, these 
authors could not employ the word bhasha, when referred to Sanskrit, 
in the sense of a universally spoken contemporaneous language; for 
the language then actually in general use must have been a species of 
Pali or some of the earlier forms of Prakrit. But still the spoken 
language of that day had not departed so far from the Sanskrit but 
that its close relation to the latter as its parent, or rather as its 
standard, would be evident to every scholar ; and thus Sanskrit would 
still be called the bhasha, or language par excellence. Wo have conse- 
quently, in the continued use of this word, an argument of considerable 
force to show that the Sanskrit had at one time been a spoken tongue. 

Again, in the Muhabhashya (pp. 22 and 63 of Dr. Ballantyne’s 
edition) we find the following passage : — 

Bhuyufiiso ’pasabdah alpiy&msah & alduh | ekaikasya hi iabdasya 
bahavo [ pabhramsuh | tad yatha “ gaur ” ity asya iabdasya ••gavl” 
“goni” “ gota ” “ gopotaliku ” ity-evam-adayo bahavo ’pabhranisah | 
“Incorrect words are the most numerous, and [correct] words are 
the fewest ; for of each word there are many corruptions (apabhramsdh). 
Thus there are numerous corruptions of the word goh (cow) ; such as the 
following, viz., gavi, goni, gota, gopotaliku, etc.” This reference to in- 
correct forms, such as those of the word go, which seem to be Prakrit, 169 
indicates that Sanskrit, even if not still spoken by a considerable class 
of persons, was at least regarded as the standard of all spoken lan- 
guage; and that all deviations from it were looked upon as mere 

167 Compare the same writer’s remarks on this question in his review of Mr. 
D’Alwis’s Kuohchajana in the Journal of the Germ. Or. Society, xix. 653. 

168 In the Mrichhakati, pp, 98, 99, the word garni occurs in the sense of oxon. 
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vulgarisms : for there would have been no ground for such a mode of 
comparison between words which were regarded as belonging to differ- 
ent languages; nor would the Prakrit synonyms of go have been 
wrong because of their variety of form. 

Sixth: — In the 164th hymn of the 1st book of the Rigveda, the 
following verse (the 45th) occurs : Chatvdri vak parimita paduni tdni 
vidur brdhmandh ye manishinah | guhd trini nihitd nengayanti tnriyafh 
vdoho manushydh vadanti | “ There are four measured grades of lan- 
guage : with these intelligent Brahmans are acquainted. Three 
hidden in secret indicate nothing. The fourth grade of speech is 
uttered by men.” I quote part of the comment on this verse, which 
is given in the Parisishta, or Supplement to the Nirukta, i. 9 : — 
Katamdni tdni chatvdri padani\ “othkaro vydhritayai cha” ity drsham | 
“ ndmdkhjdte cha upasarga-niputdi cha ” iti vaiyukarandh j “ mantrah 
kalpo bruhmanam chaturthi vydvakdriki ” iti ydjnikuh \ “richo yaj- 
umshi sdmdni chaturthi vydmhdrilci ” iti nairuktuh | “ sarpunuiii vug 
vayasum hshudrasya sarisripasya chaturthi vydvahdriki” ity eke | “ pa- 
iushu tunaveshu mrigeshu utmani cha” ity utmapravdduh \ athupi brdh- 
manam hhavati “ sd vai vak srislltd chaturdha vyabhavad \ echo eva 
lokeshu trini pakishu turiyam \ yd prithivydih su Agnail sd rathantare\ 
yd antarikshe sd Vuyau sd vdmadevyc | yd did sd uditye sd brihati sd 
stanayitndv atha pasushu | tato yd vug atyarichyata turn bruhmaneshv 
adadhuh \ tasmad brdhmandh ubhayim vadanti yd cha devunum yd cha 
manushydndm ” iti \ 

“’What are these four grades? The explanation of the rishis is, 
that ‘they are the four mystic words, om, bhuh, bhuvah , and scar.’ 
The grammarians 103 say ‘ they are the four kinds of words, nouns, 
verbs, prepositions, and particles.’ The ceromonialists declare them 
to he ‘ (1st) the mantras ; (2nd) the kalpas (liturgical precepts) ; (3rd) 
the brahmnnas ; and (4th) the current language.’ 170 The commentators 
(nniruktah) explain them as being ‘ (1st) the rich ; (2nd) the yajush ; 
(3rd) the saman texts; and (4th) the current language.’ Others think 
they denote the speech ‘(1st) of serpents; (2nd) of birds; (3rd) of 

159 See the Mahabhusliyn, pp. 28, 29. 

170 See Sayana’e commentary on R.Y. i. 164, 46. He there defines thus the 
words vyavakdrikl vak : B/toga-vis/iaya “ gam anaya " ityddi-rupa vyucahariki | 
“ The common language is that which refers to objects of enjoyment, such as gam 
anaya, ‘ bring the cow.’ ” Those words are of course Sanskrit. 
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Bmall reptiles; and (4th) the current language.’ The philosophical 
school explains the four grades as having reference to * cattle, musical 
instruments, wild animals, and soul.’ On this point we have also tho 
following text in a Brahmana : 1 Speech, when created, became divided 
into four parts, of which three abide in these three worlds (earth, the 
atmosphere, and the sky), and the fourth among the beasts. Terrestrial 
speech abides in fire and in the Rathantara texts ; atmospheric speech 
abides in the wind, and in the Vamadevya prayers ; celestial speech 
abides in the sun, in the Brihat metre, and in thunder. The [(fourth 
portion of speech was] in the beasts. The speech which was most 
excellent 1,1 was placed in the Brahmans : hence the Brahmans speak 
two sorts of language ; both that of gods and that of men.’ ” 

The Parisishta appended to the Kirukta is more modem than 
the time of Yaska, though it is regarded as a part of his work by 
Durga, the commentator, who refers to the Nirukta as consisting of 
14 parts. (See his comment on Kir. i., 20, which is quoted below, 
pp. 166, ff.) But though itself subsequent in date to the Kirukta, 
the preceding passage refers to the opinions of various ancient writers, 
and may, therefore, be held to carry us back to a remoter period. 
Three of the ancient schools which are quoted assert the current 
language ( vyuvaMriki vtik) to be the fourth kind of speech alluded 
to in the Vedic text as being spoken by men. By this we are perhaps 
to understand old Sanskrit. It is true that in the Brahmana which 
the author of the Parisishta cites a remark is made (connected with 
what precedes) that tho Brahmans speak two languages, that of the 
gods and that of men ; and this might seem to prove that, as in later 
times (see above, p. 47), a distinction was drawn, at the time when 
the Brahmana was composed, between Sanskrit, the language of the 
gods, and Prakrit, the language of men. But the reference may be to 
the Yedic and the ordinary Sanskrit ; or to cultivated and rustic speech, 
or perhaps to some piece of mysticism. 178 And, in any case, as we 
are ignorant of the date of the Brahmana from which the citation is 
171 Benfey, Gotfc. Gel. Anz. for 1861, p. 134, would render “was the first.” 

1,2 In the Gopatha Brahmana, i. 1, 1, and in the S'atap. Br. xiv. 6, 11, 2, it is 
said, paroksha-priyah iva hi devah pratyaksha-dvishah, “ for the gods love, as it 
were, what is mysterious, and hate what is manifest.” The first part of this formula 
is of frequent oecurronee in the Brahmanos. The commentator on theTaitt. Br. i. 
5, 9, 2, where it occurs, remarks, “ Hence also in common lifo teachers avoid such 
names as Devadatta, and like to he honoured hy such appellations as ‘upadhyuya,’ 
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made, no conclusion can be drawn from the passage adverse to the 
vernacular use of Sanskrit in the Yedic age. 

Seventh : — In the Ramayana several passages occur in which the 
colloquial use of Sanskrit is mentioned. These are the following 1,3 : — 

Hanuman, the monkey general, is represented as having found his 
way into the palace of Havana, the Rdksbasa king, and as reflecting 
how he is to address Sita, who is there confined. He says (Sundara 
Kan da, xxx. 17, Bombay edition) : aham hy atitanus chaiva vdnaras cha 
vUeshatah j vucham choddhar ishydmi mdnushim iha saihskritdm 174 | 18 | 
yadi vdcham praddsydmi dvijdtir iva saihskritdm | Rdvanam manyamdnd 
muffi Sltd bhitd lhavishyati | 19 | avasyam esa vaktavyam mdnusharh 
vdkyam arthavat \ mayd sdntvayitum sakya nunyatheyam aninditu | 
“For I am very small, and above all a monkey; I shall now utter 
polished ( saihskritdm ) human speech. If I utter polished speech like 
a Brahman, Sita will think I am Havana, and will be frightened. I 
must certainly speak human and significant language ; for thus only 
can I eomfort the blameless lady.” 

The reading in Gorresio’s edition of the Sundara Kanda, xxix. 16, is 
somewhat different from the above, and is as follows : anendivdsayish- 
ydmi Sokenupahitendriyum J aham hy aviditak chaiva vdnaras cha visesha- 
tah | 17 | yadi vdchaih vadishyami dvijdtir iva saihskritdm \ seyam 
dlakslvya rupaih cha Junaki bhdshitaih cha me \ Rdvanam manyamdnd 
mum punas trdsam gamishyati \ tato jdta-paritrusd sabdaih hiryud 

‘ Mis'ra,’ and so forth,” {atah eva lake ’pi Devadattadi-nama parityajya ti chary ah. 
upadhydydh mix rah ityddi-ndmabhih pujyuh paritushyanti) - It is well known that, 
according to Indian custom, Pandits are not named by their pupils, hut are referred 
to as my Guru, etc. 

In the Iliad, ii., 813, f., mention is made of an eminence called hy men Batieia, 
and. hy the gods the tomb of Myrinc ; on which Faesi remarks in his- note 
that the former was the common, the latter the older, but more distinctive and 
significant name. (Comp. Iliad i. 403 ; xiv. 291 ; xx. 74.) On Iliad ii. 813, Prof. 
Blackie remarks (Homer, vol. iv. 114), “ With regard to the double name—thc 
human and the divine — by which this place was known, I have little doubt that 
Loheck (Aglao. p. 858), Nitzsch (Od. x, 305), and Gottling (Hes. intro, xxx.) are 
right in saying that by the language of men in such cases is understood the popular 
or vulgar name ; by the language of the gods, the sacerdotal, oracular, or poetical 
designation.” 

»* For the references to most of the texts here quoted I am indebted to Weber, 
Zeitscbr. der Deutschen Morgenl. Gesellsehaft, for 1854, p. 851, note. 

174 These words are thus explained by the commentator : nidnnshm manushya- 
d arira-sddhyam \ “ samskritdm” vyaharana-saihskaravatm \. 
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manaevini | “I shall console her, whose senses are overwhelmed 
with this grief. But I am both unknown, and above all a monkey. 
If I were to speak in polished language, like a twice-bom man, 
Janaki (Stta), perceiving my appearance, and [hearing] my words, 
would think that I was Kavana, and would again become terrified ; 
and would scream in consequence of her fright.” Considering that 
this would lead to a discovery, he concludes as follows (verses 33 and 
34 of the same section) : jRumam aklistyakarmunam nimittair anularta- 
yan \ tasmud vakshydmy dhaih vakyam manmhjah iva samskritam | 
naintim udvejayishyami tad-luddhi-gata-manasam j “Announcing by 
signs the undaunted Rama, I shall address to her such polished lan- 
guage as a man would. [Thus] I shall not occasion her any alarm, 
as her mind will be fixed on the thoughts of her husband.” 

As the reason assigned in these passages for not addressing Slta in 
Sanskrit such as a Brahman would use, is not that she would not 
understand it, but that it would alarm her, and be unsuitable to the 
speaker, we may take them as indicating that Sanskrit, if not spoken 
by women of the upper classes at the time when the Ramayana was 
written (whenever that may have been 17S ), was at least understood by 
them,™ and was commonly spoken by men of the priestly class, and 
other educated persons. By the Sanskrit proper to an [ordinary] man, 
alluded to in the second passage, may perhaps be understood not a 
language in which words different from those of Brahmanical Sanskrit 
wero used, but the employment of diction correct, but neither formal 
and elaborate, nor familiar and vulgar. It would be comparatively 
easy, even for persons who could not speak correct Sanskrit, to under- 
stand it when spoken, at the early period here in question, when the 
contemporary vernacular, if different from Sanskrit, deviated from it so 
very much less than the modern Indian vernaculars do. 

175 Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. i., pp. 484, ff., does not determine its date. 

176 In the Mrichhakati, however, written probably at a later period (see above, 
p. 12, note 4), a woman’s pronunciation, when reading or repeating Sanskrit is 
spoken of as something laughable (p. 44, Stenzler’s ed.) : — mama darn dmehim jjeva 
hassaiii juadi ilthiae sakkadam padhantle manusaena a kaalim gaantena j itthia dava 
sakkad«m padhantl dinnanavanaasa via gilj/it ad/iiam suauaadi , which is thus trans- 
lated by Professor Wilson (Theatre of the Hindus, i. 60) : — “Now, to me, there are 
two things at which I cannot choose but laugh, a woman reading Sanskrit, and a 
man singing a song ; tho woman snuffles like a young cow, when the rope is first 
passed through her nostrils.” 
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Again, an expression occurs in the Aranya Kanda, xi. 56, from 
which it seems as if the use of Sanskrit was a characteristic of Brah- 
mans; and no doubt they were the persons who chiefly spoke it 
(Bombay edition) : dhurayan brahmamih rupam Ilvalah samslcritaM 
vadan\ dmantrayati viprdn sa sruddham uddisya nirghrinah | 177 “ As- 

suming the form of a Brahman, and speaking Sanskrit, the ruthless 
Bakshasa Ilvala invited the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony.” 

In the Sundara Kan da, lxxxii. 3 (G-orresio’s edition), the discourse 
of Prahasta, one of the Rakshasas, is characterized as samshritam tietu- 
sampannam arthavach cha | “polished ( samshritam ), supported by 
reasons, and judicious in its purport;” and in the Yuddha Kanda, 
(civ. 2) the god Brahma is said to have addressed to Rama a discourse 
which was samshritam madhuram slahshnam arthavad dharma-samhitam\ 
“polished, sweet, gentle, profitable, and consonant with virtue.” 
But in neither of these two passages does there appear to be any 
reference to the special meaning of the word saihskrita. 

In the subjoined lines (Sundara Kanda, xviii. 1 8, f.), the word saiitskara 
is employed, if not in a technical signification, corresponding to that of 
saihskrita, at all events in a manner which enables us (as Weber observes) 
to perceive how that technical sense of the word arose : duhkhena bubudhe 
ehainam Hanuman Marutdtmajah [ samshdrena yathd kind in vdcham ar- 
thdntaram gatum 178 | tishthantim analanhdrdm dipyamundm sva-tejasu. | 
“Hanuman, Son of the Wind, recognized Slta with difficulty, stand- 
ing, as she was, unadorned, radiant only with her own brilliancy : 
just as a word is not readily understood, when its sense is changed 
by the want of its correct grammatical form.” 

177 The commentator explains the first line thus: ‘ ‘ brdhiuana-rupam ' ' brahmana - 
mdriaa-veshnin | “ saiiiskritam vculan ” brahmam-vad iti deshah \ 

179 The reading of this line is identical in the Bombay edition, xv. 39 ; and the 
commentator there has the following noto : Sndnanulepanddir anga-samskarah | 
vaeho vydkamna-jnanadi-jah samskarah [ devyah arthdntara-gatatvam desdntara- 
gatatvam | vachas tu vivakshitdrthdd anyartha-bodhakhatvam \ vaeho ' rtho yathu vyd- 
karanddy-abhydsa-duhkhem vyutpattim snmpddya budhyate tad-vat STtam kashtena 
bubudhe | “ Bathing, anointing, etc., are the decoration {samskara) of the body. 

The decoration (or correctness, saihskara) of speech is derived from n knowledge 
of grammar, etc. The phrase arthdntaragatatva , when applied to Situ, signifies 
her having gone to a foreign country ; hut when applied to speech, it signifies the 
denoting of another meaning than the one intended. As the sense of speech iB 
understood after proficiency has been attained with difficulty by the study of grammar, 
so he (Hanuman) recognized Slta by hard effort.” Professor Aufrecht has furnished 
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Eighth From the researches of Professors Kuhn 170 and Benfey 180 
it appears that many words, which in modem Sanskrit are only of 
one, two, or three, etc., syllables, have, in the Veda, to be read as 
of two, three, or four, etc., syllables, i.e., as of one syllable longer, 
in order to make up the full length of the lines required by the metre 
employed by the Yedio poets. Thus tvam has to be read as tuam; 
vyuslilau as viushtau; turyam as turiyam; martyaya as martidya; 
varenyam as vareniam ; amatyam as amatiam ; svadhvaram as auadhva- 
ram; and svastilhih as auastilhih. Now as this mode of lengthening 
words is common in Prakrit, it would appear that the Prakrit pro- 
nunciation agrees in this respect with that of the old Sanskrit in 
contradistinction to the more recent. But as the Prakrit pronunciation 
must have been borrowed from a previously existing popular pro- 
nunciation, which was at the same time that employed by the Vedic 
poets, we find here another reason for concluding that the old spoken 
language of India and the Sanskrit of the Vedas were at one time 
identical . 181 


me with the following text on the subject of Sanskrit being at one time spoken. He 
informs me : “ The Sarasvatlkanthabharana speaks, in the beginning of the second 
chapter, of the use of the vulgar tongue in poetry, and says in t'loka 16 : ke 'bhuvann 
diya-rdjasya raj ye prdkrita-bhashinah | kale irl-Sdhasankasya ke na sanukrita- 
vadinah | According to the author, Sanskrit was universally spoken in the time of 
Sahasanka, whom we know as the founder of an era. This is an individual view, hut 
it is curious as coming from a Hindu, who lived, say, 1,050 years after Christ.” The 
sense of the verse quoted by Professor Aufrecht is as follows : “ During the reign of 
the first king, who spoke Prakrit P In the time of Sahasanka (Vikramuditya), who 
did not speak Sanskrit ? ” 

179 Zeitschrift fur die Eunde des Morgenlandes, iii. 80. 

180 Sama-veda, Introduction, p. liii., ff. See also the articles of Dr. Bollensen in 
Orient nnd Occident, ii. 457, ff., and in the Zeitsch. der Deut. Morg. Gesellschaft, 
xxii. 569, ff., and Prof. Miillor’s translation of the R.V., vol. i., pref. pp. lxxviii, ff. 

181 I quote some remarks of Benfey, Sama-veda, Introd. p. liii. : — “ The necessity 
for frequently changing the liquids y and v into the correspondent vowels * and «, had 
been remarked by the Indian writers on prosody, who teach that, wherever the metre 
requires it, iy and av should be read instead of J and v. In many words the former 
mode of writing appears to have prevailed ; as is rendered probable by the differences 
of reading between the Sama-veda and the Rig-veda, the former, for instance, read- 
ing tuyriya, sublnivahj tudmvam, where the latter reads tugrya, aubhvah, sudrvam; 
and the latter, on the contrary, reading eamudriya, whore the former reads samudnja. 
, . . . But the necessity of making the change in order to obtain a reading 
conformable to the metre, is of such ordinary occurrence that we are soon led to 
conclude that, at the time when the Vedas were composed, the liquids {y and v), 
which appear in the Sanhitas as wo now have them, had not yet, for the most part, 
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Sect. X. — Various stages of Sanskrit literature, and the different forms 
in which they exhibit the Sanskrit language : the later Vedic com- 
mentators : earlier expounders : the Nirukta : the Bruhmanas : the 
Vedic hymns : imperfect comprehension of them in later times from 
changes in the language : the hymns composed in the vernacular idiom 
of their age. m 

As I have shown in the preceding section that Sanskrit was once 
a spoken language, it must, in that its earlier stage, have been exposed 
to the mutations to which all spoken languages are subject from their 
very nature. Sanskrit must, in the course of ages, have become very 
different from what it originally was . 183 And, in fact, we find from 
the records of Indian literature, that the Sanskrit, as it is brought 
before us in the different S'astras, has gone through different phases. 
The most modem is that in which we find it in the ItihaBas, Puranas, 
and Smritis. The Itihasas and Puranas are undoubtedly not to be 
ranked with the oldest Sanskrit writings, for they all imply that there 

begun to be pronounced, but that, in tbeir stead, the corresponding vowels i and u 
were employed.” On the other hand, y nnd v must sometimes be rend instead of 
iy and «» (p. lvi.). The fifteen verses of the Purusha Sukta (cited in the first 
volume of this work, pp. 8, f.), which are composed in the Anushtup metre, will be 
generally found to have the proper number of feet, if not in other respects to scan 
correctly, — if the preceding remarks be attended to. Thus in the first verse, line 
second, the words vritca and atyatishthat must be read apart, and not united by 
sandhi. Hhavyam (in the first line of the second verse) must be lengthened to 
bhaviyam; vyakrdmat (second line, fourth verse) to viakramat ; sadhya (second line, 
seventh verse) to sadhiya ; ujyam (first line, eighth verse, though not in second line, 
sixth verse) to ajiam; gramydieha (second line, eighth verse) to gramidicka ; 
vyadadhuh and vyakalpayan (first line, eleventh verso) to viadadhuh and viakalpayan; 
and rdjanyah (first line, twelfth verse) to rajaniah. 

182 In revising this section (composed originally in 1858) for the press, I have had 
the assistance of Professor Muller’s work on Ancient Sanskrit Literature, which 
has enabled me to make a few additions, and to modify some of my previous state- 
ments. [Note to first edition.] 

183 I fear that the text of Patanjali (Mababhushya, p. 104) may be cited against 

me here: — nityds oha sabduh \ nityeshu cha iabdeshu kufasthair avichatibhir varnair 
bhavitavyam mapdyopajam-vikdribhih | “ Words are eternal ; and in the case of 

eternal words we must have immutable and immovable letters, free from diminution, 
or increase, or alteration.” But the words which Bhaskara Acharyya applied to 
astronomy are equally applicable to grammar: — atra ganita-skandhe upapattiman 
eva dgamah pramancm \ In this ostronomioal department scripture is authori- 
tative only when it is supported by demonstration.” This is true, also, of all other 
matters, which, like Grammar, come within the sphere of science. 
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were many older records of Hindu antiquity existing when they 
were compiled, and often quote various ancient verses. 184 The 
Mahabharata frequently introduces old legends with the following 
formula, which, however, may often mean nothing : atrdpy ttdd- 
harantlmam itihdsam purdtanam | “ Here they adduce this ancient 
narrative.” (See vol. i., p. 127.) In all these different classes 
of works, which, in their present form, are comparatively recent 
parts of Indian literature, the Sanskrit language is substantially 
the same. At the time when even the oldest of these works 
were reduced into their present form, we must suppose that the 
Sanskrit had nearly ceased to be a spoken tongue, and had become 
gradually stereotyped as a polished and learned language, by the 
precepts of those grammarians who preceded Panini, as well as of that 
scholar himself and his successors. 185 As the language which had thus 
been polished, improved, and fixed by precise grammatical rules, ceased 
to be popularly spoken, it was preserved from any future changes. In 
this way the Sanskrit language has remained almost unaltered for 
more than two thousand years, till it has acquired the appearance of 
immutability ; while its antiquity, and the perfection of form which 
it eventually acquired, and has so long retained, have caused it to be 
regarded as of divine origin; just as every science which has descended 
from a remote ago, or even from a period comparatively recent, is 

154 That they are not all of one age is held by an enlightened Indian Pandit, 
Is'vara Chandra VidyasSgar, in the Bengali preface to his Ilijnpiitha, or Sanskrit 
selections, as follows : — sukol puran SpekhyS Vishnupuraner ruchSna prachin bodh 
hoy | yubutiyu puran Vcdobyaspmyt boliyd prusiddhi achhe | kintu puran sbkSler 
ruchuna puruspur etu bibhinn je ck byuktir ruehit buliyd bodh hoy na J Vishnupuran 
Bhagubut o Bruhmubaibvrttupurdner ekek uiiti path hurtle ei tin grSnth ek lekhunlr 
mukhhuitc vinirgot boliya protlti huoyd duehkur | Vishnupur&n prbbhritir soil it 
Mbhdhhdroter ruehundr etu bibhinnutd je jini Vishnupuran kimba Bhagubut bthuba 
Bruhmubaiburttdpnrdn ruchuna kuriydchhen tdmhdr rtkhit bodh hoy na | 

“The composition of the Vishnu-puruna appears to hare preceded that of all the 
other Puranas. It is commonly said that ail the Puranns were composed by Veda- 
vyiisa. But the style of the different Puranas is so various that they cannot he con- 
ceived to be the work of one person. After reading a portion of the Vishnu-purann, 
another of the Bhugavata, and a third of the Brahmavaivartta-purSna, it is difficult 
to believe them all to have proceeded from one pen. ... So, too, there is such 
a discrepancy between the style of the MohabhSrata and that of the Yishnu-pitrana, 
and the other works mentioned above, that it cannot be imagined to be the com- 
position of the same person by whom they were written. 

185 See, however, the distinction made by Lassen between the Epic poems (Itihasas) 
and tho Puranas, in the passage cited above, p. 133, note. 
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regarded by the people of India as supernatural. 18 ’ Prior to this era, 
however, and as long as it had continued to be commonly spoken by the 
lower or upper classes, the Sanskrit had been liable to constant fluctua- 
tions in the forms of its inflections. Accordingly, in the works which are 
more ancient than the Smritis and Itihasas, we find various differences 
of grammatical form, and a style altogether more antique. This is 
to some extent the case in the Brahmanas and Upanishads, where we 
encounter a simplicity of syntax and a tautology of style, together 
with many particles, and some modes of construction and forms, which 
are foreign to the later works. 187 The Brahmanas, however, are only 
to be regarded as a middle stage between the Vedic hymns (mantras) 
and the more modern Sanskrit. It is to the hymns of the Eigveda, 
most of which are separated by an interval of several centuries, even 
from the Brahmanas, that we must resort if we would discover how 
wide are the differences between the Sanskrit in its oldest known 
form and its most modern shape. In these hymns we find various 
forms of inflection and conjugation which are not to be traced in more 
modem writings, and numerous words which either disappear alto- 
gether in later authors, or are used by them in a different sense. 
These hymns are, in fact, by far the oldest parts of Indian literature. 
That this is the case, is proved by the whole nature and contents of 
the other portions of that literature which is connected with those 
hymns. The hymns are the essential part of tho Veda ; all the other 
writings which bear the name of Veda are dependent on the hymns, 
and subservient to their explanation or liturgical use. In the com- 
mentary called the Vedartha-prakasa, on the Taittiriya Sanhita, p. 9, 
it is said : Yadyapi Mantra-brtihmanatmako Vedas tathdpi Bruhnanasya, 
mantra-vyukhyam-rupatviid mantrdh eva adau smndmndtdh | “Al- 

186 The philosophers Ramanuja and Mudhvacharyya are called incarnations of 
S’esha and Vayu (Wilson’s Hindu Sects, pp. 24 and 87), and S'ankara Achurya is 
celebrated in the Vfihad Dharma-puruna as an incarnation of Vishnu. — Colohrooke’s 
Essays, i. 103, 104. 

™ Thus, e.g. any one who is familiar with modern Sanskrit will recognize in the 
passage cited from the Kaushitaki-hrahmaua in the first volume of this work (p. 328), 
a dissimilarity of style. Tho separation of the particle aihi from the verb abhavat, 
in the phrase a bhi Saudasan abhavat | 11 He became superior to the Saudasas,” is a 
remnant of the Vedio usage. In modem Sanskrit the preposition would not he thus 
severed from the verb. In tho S'atapatha Brahmana, xi. 6, 1, 10, and 12, the 
following ancient forms occur, tat for tamdt, “from that,” vrinasai, “Do thou 
choose,” or “ thou shalt choose.” 
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though the Veda consists of Mantra and Brahmana, yet, as the Brah- 
manas have the character of explanations of the Mantras, fit follows 
that] the latter were the first recorded." And in a verse referred to 
by S'ankara Acharya in his commentary on the Brihad Aranyaka 
TJpanishad (Bib. Ind. ii. 855, ff.) it is said : Brakmam-prabhavdh 
mantrdh \ “ The mantras are the sources of the Brahmanas.” This 
may be made clearer by beginning with the most recent parts of the 
literature connected with the Vedas, and going gradually back to the 
oldest parts. 

First: — Two of the most recent commentators on the Vedas are 
Sayana Acharya, who lived in the fourteenth century a .»., 188 and wrote 
a detailed commentary called Vedarthaprakaia, on the whole of the 
Rigveda ; and Mahidhara, who compiled a commentary entitled 
Vedadipa on the Vajasaneyl Sanhila of the Yajur-veda. 

Second: In such works as these we find reference made to earlier 
writers on the Vedas, such as S'aunaka, the author of the Brihaddevata, 
Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, and many others, with quotations 
from their works. 

Professor Muller 188 divides the Vedic literature, properly so called, 
into four periods, which, in the inverse order of their antiquity, are 
the Sutra period, the Brahmana period, the Mantra period, and the 
Chhandas period. The Ghhandas period, during which the oldest 
hymns preserved in the Bigveda collection were written, he supposes 
to have lasted from 1200 to 1000 b.c. Then followed the Mantra 
period, from 1000 to 800 b.c., in the course of which the more recent 
of the Vedic hymns were composed, and the whole were gathered 
together into one Sanhita (or collection). Next in order was the 
Brahmana period, from 800 to 600 b.c., during which the chief 
theological and liturgical tracts hearing this title were composed and 
collected. 180 And, lastly, we have the Sutra period, extending from 600 

188 Professor 'Wilson’s Rigveda Sanhita, Vol. I. Introduc. p. xtviii. Muller, 
“ Chips,” (1st ed.) p. 24. Roth, Tntrod. to Nirukta, p. liii. refers Mahidhara (if not 
Sayana also) to the sixteenth century. 

188 See his “History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 70, 244, 249, 313, 445, 
497, 672. 

180 Professor Haug thinks all these works are older. In the Introduction to Mb 
Aitareya Brahmana, vol. i. p. 47, he writes: “We do not hesitate therefore to 
assign the composition of the bulk of the Brahmanas to the years 1400-1200 b.c. ; 
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to 200 b.c., in which the ceremonial precepts of the earlier tradition 
were reduced (by men who, however, were no longer, like their pre- 
decessors, regarded as inspired) into a more tangible, precise, and 
systematic form than they had previously possessed. The works of 
this period were not all composed in the concise form of Sutras, but 
some were in verse and others in prose. 

Among the latter is the work of Yaska, who (as we have seen, 
p. 153) is supposed by Professor Muller (“ Chips,” p. 74) to have 
lived in the fifth century b.c. Yaska found an earlier work entitled 
the Mghantus, made up of classified lists of Vedic, and partly obso- 
lete, words, existing in his day ; to which he alludes in the following 
passage, at the very commencement of his work (i. 1) : samumnuyah 
samtimndtah | sa vydkhutavyah | tam t imam samdmndyam “ Nighanfa- 
vah ” tty cichakshate \ “ A sacred record ( samdmndya ) has been com- 
piled, which is to be expounded. This is called the Nighantus.” 1S1 

And again (in i. 20) : sahshd tJcrita- dharmd nah rishayo babhuvuh | 
te ’varebhyo ’ sukshuthrita-dharmabhyah upadesena mantr&n sampruduh \ 
upadesdya gldyanto ’vare bilma-grahanaya 192 imam grantham samd- 
mnasishur vedaih cha vedangani cha [ [bihnam bhilmam bliusanam ttfttxZ]. 1 ** 

“ The rishis had an intuitive insight into duty. They, by tuition, 
handed down the mantras to subsequent preceptors, who were destitute 
of this intuitive perception. Those later teachers, declining, in the 
power of communicating instruction, for facility of comprehension 
through the division of the subject-matter, arranged this book (the 
Nighantus), the Veda, and the Yedangas. [Bilma means bhilma, 

for the Saffihita we require a period of at least 500-600 years, with an interval 
of about 200 years between the end of the proper BrShmana period. Thus we 
obtain for the bulk of the Saiiihitu the space from 1400-2000 ; the oldest hymns and 
sacrificial formulas may be a few hundred years more ancient still, so that we would 
fix the very commencement of Vedic Literature between 2400-2000 b.c.” See the 
first volume of this work, 2nd cd., p. 2, ff. 

101 On this the commentator Durgucharya annotates as follows : sa cha [sama- 
mnayah] fishibhir Mantrartha-parijuuiidj/a uddharanabhutah panchddhydyi sdstra- 
sangraha-bhdvcna ekamninn amnai/e granthikritah ity arthah. “ The sense is, that 
* This sacred record which had been set forth by rishis as a specimen of the mode 
of explaining the sense of the mantras, has been formed into one collection in five 
chapters.’ ” 

m « D a8 splitterweise Lessen,” B. and R. 

193 The words in brackets are regarded by Prof. Roth as spurious (Must, of 
Nirukta, p. 14, f,). I quote them, however, os thoy are commented on by Durga. 
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division, or Ihdsana, illustration.]” This passage proves at once the 
priority of the Nighantus to the Mrukta, and also the still greater 
antiquity of the hymns which form the subject of explanation in 
both. 1 ® 4 

The following are the remarks of Durgacharya, the commentator, 
on this passage (Nir. i. 20) : — 

Sdhshdthrito yair dharmah sakshad drishto pratimHshtena tapasd te 
ime “ sdkshdtkriia-dharmanah ” j he punas te iti | uchyate | “ rishayah ” 
rishanti amushmat harmandh evam-arthamtd mantrena samyuhtad 
amund prahdrena evam-lahshma-phala-viparindmo bhavati iti rishayah | 
“ rishir darsanad” iti vakshyati \ tad etat karmamh phala-vipari- 
ndma-darkanam aupachdrihjd rrittya uktaih “ sdhshdthfita-dharmdmh ” 
iti | na hi dharmasya darianan} asti | atyantupurvo hi dharmah | 
aha | him teshum iti | uchyate | “ te ’ varebhyo ' suhshathrita-dharma- 
bhyah upadesena mantrun sampradiih ” | te ye sdhshdtlcrita- 
dharmunas te ’ varebhyo ’ vara-Mllnebhyah iahti-hinebhyah srutarshi- 
bhyah | tcslidih hi srutva tatalj. paschud rishitvam upajdyate na 
yathd purvcshum sdhhdthritadharmundm iravanam antard eva | 
aha | him tebhyah iti | te ’varebhyah “ upadesena” sishyopudhydyihaya 
vrittyd mantrdn yranthato ’rthatas eha “ sampradiih” samprattavantah\ 
te 'pi cha upadesena eva jayrihuh j atha te 'py “ upadeidyn yldyantah 
avare bilma-grahandya imam g-ranthaih samdmnusishur vcdam cha ved&n- 
gdni cha ” iti ] “ upadekuya ’’ upadeburtham | Icathairi nama upadibya- 
mdnam cte saknuyur grihUum ity evam arlham adhihritya glayantah 
Tchidyamunuh teshv [?] agrihnatsu tad-anulcampayd tesham ayushah 

101 Professor Roth, in liis Introduction to the Nirukta, p. xiii, remarks thus on this 
passage:— “ Hero Yaska ascribes the compilation of the small collections of words 
and names which forms the basis of his explanation, in an undefined way to an 
ancient tradition, not indeed dating from the earliest period, when faith and doctrine 
flourished without artificial aids, but from the generations next to that era, which 
strove by arrangement and writing to preserve tho treasures which they had in- 
herited. He further puts tho Naighantuka in ono class with tho Vedas and 
Vedangas. By the composition of tho Vedas, which Yaska here places in the second 
period of Indian history, he cannot mean the production of the hymns transmitted 
by the risliis, which were always esteemed in India as the essential part of the Vedas, 
and were regarded in the same light by Yfiska in the passage before ns. All, there- 
fore, that could he done by later generations was to arrange these hymns, and com- 
mit them to writing. TVc find here a recollection of a comparatively late reduction 
into writing of the mental productions of early ages, an event which has not yet 
attracted sufficient notice in its bearing upon the history of Indian literature.” 
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sankocham avekshya Tcalanurupdm oka grahana-taktim “ bilmagrahanuya 
imam grantham ’’ gavadi-devapatny-antarh samdmnutavantah | him matam 
etena iti | uchjate j “vedam cha vedangani cha” itaruni Hi \ kaiham 
punah samdmnasishur iti \ aha j. srinu \ vedam tiivad ekam santam ati- 
mahattvdd dwradhyeyam aneka-iakha-bhedena samamnasishuh sukha- 
grahanaya vyusena samdmnatavantah | te ekavimsatidha Idhvrichyam 
ekasatadha ddhvaryavaih sahasradhd samavedam nmadhd atharvanam \ 
vedangany api | tad yathu | vyukaranam ashtadhd niruhtaiii chaturda- 
iadha ityevam-ddi j evam samamndsishur bhedena grahandrtham | hatham 
nama | Ihinndny etdni sdkhdntardni laghuni suhham grihniyur ete hahti- 
Mndh alpdyusho manushydh ity evam-artham samdmndsishuh \ biltna-Sab- 
dam bhdshya-vdhya-prasaktam, nirlraviti \ yad etad bilmam ity uktam etad 
hhilmam veddnum bhedanam | bhedo vy dealt ity arthah | “ bhusanam 
iti vd” | athava bhusanam evam biltna-kabdena uchyate | vedunga-vijndnena 
bhasate prakdiate veddrthah iti | atah idam uktam bilmam iti \ evam 
bidder bhasater vd bilma-saldah | evam idam rishibhyo niruktasdstram 
dydtam itaruni cha angdni iti parisodhitah dgamah \ 

“They to whose minds duty was clearly present, i.e., by whom 
through eminent devotion it was intuitively seen, were the persons 
described by the term sukshut-krita-dharmunas. Again, who were 
they ? The rishis , 155 who are called so because they flow ( rishanti ) ; 
because from a particular ceremony accompanied by a mantra of such 
and such import, in a certain way, such and such a reward results. 
An ri the author will afterwards declare that the word ‘ rishi ’ comes 
from ‘seeing’ ( darsanut ). Here ‘those who have an intuitive per- 
ception of duty ’ are spoken of in a metaphorical way, as * seeing ’ 
that a reward results from a ceremony ; for duty cannot be seen, being 
something entirely invisible. He proceeds. But what of these rishis ? 
He tells us : ‘ They handed down the mantras by oral tuition to sub- 
sequent men, who had not the same intuitive perception of duty,’ i.e. 
those rishis who had au intuitive perception of duty handed down the 
mantras to subsequent men, i.e. to those who were rishis by audition 
{Srutarshis), of a later age, and destitute of power; ‘rishis,’ whose 

las About the different kinds and races of rishis, see vol. i. of this work, p. 400, 
note, and Prof, Aufrecht’s Catalogue, p. 41, col. 2 ; as well as the 3rd vol. of this 
work, passim ; see the index. 
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pishihood arose from what they had heard from others, and not with- 
out hearing, as was the case with those earlier rishis who had an 
intuitive perception of duty. He proceeds. What did the earliest 
rishis do to these later ones? They handed down the mantras by 
tuition (viz., by the function of instructing their pupils) according 
to their text and meaning; 186 and the pupils received them through 
tuition. Then ‘these later men, being grieved, 157 with the view of afford- 
ing instruction, arranged this book and the Yeda, and the Yedangas, 
in portions, for facility of comprehension.’ ‘For the purpose of in- 
struction: 1 ‘grieved,’ afflicted by the apprehension that their pupils 
would not comprehend what was taught them ; and when they did not 
understand, being actuated by compassion towards them, and having 
regard to the greater shortness of their lives, and to the diminution 
in their power of comprehension, which was occasioned by the influ- 
ence of the times, they compiled this book [the Nighantu], begin- 
ning with ' gau,' and ending with ‘ devapatnyas ,’ in parts, for facility 
of comprehension by division of the subject-matter. He next tells ub 
what is meant by this : the Vedas, and the other Yedangas. But how 
did they compile these works ? He tells us, listen : By separation, they 
arranged the Yeda (which being up to that period one, was difficult to 
study, from its extreme magnitude) in a number of different S'akhas, for 
the purpose of easier comprehension. The Rigveda was arranged in 21 
Vakhas, the Yajush in 101, the Sama in 1,000, the Atharvana in 9 : 
and similarly the Yedangas; grammar in 8 books, the Hirukta in 14, 
and bo on, in order that they might be apprehended in a divided state ; 
i.e. that powerless and shortlived men might easily be able to under- 
stand these several S'akhas, when divided and of limited extent. He 
now explains the word ( bilma.’ .... Bilma = Ihilma, means the 
division of the Yedas, and division stands for separate arrangement. 
Or it means Ihdsanam, elucidation; i.e. the sense of the Yedas becomes 
clear from a knowledge of the vedangas, or supplements to the Veda. 
Thus bilma is from the root bhid, or the root bhas. In this way this 

186 So Miillor (Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. S22) renders granthato arthatascha, denying 
to the word “grantha"the sense of written book. This rendering is approved by 
Prof. Goldstucker (Panini, p. 32), though he holds that “ grantha” properly means a 
written book (ibid, p, 27). 

187 It will be seen that in p. 165, I have understood the word gldyantah in the 
sense of “ declining.” 
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Nirukta S'astra, and the other Vedangas have descended from the 
rishis. Thus the scripture has been elucidated.” 

The Nighantus, the lists of words which form the subject of the 
preceding remarks, were prefixed by Yaska to his own work, the 
Nirukta, in which, by commenting on them, he endeavours to throw 
light on the obscurities of the Veda. 188 When this work of Yaska 
was written, and even at a much earlier period, it is evident that the 
sense of many of the Vedic words had been commonly forgotten. This 
appears from the very fact of such works as the Nighantus and Nirukta 
being composed at all. Tor what occasion was there for compiling vo- 
cabularies of Vedic words, if the sense of these words had continued all 
along familiar to the students of the Vedas ? The necessity for works 
like his own is argued by Yaska in the following passage (Nir. i. 15) : 

Athupi idarn antarena mantreshv artha-pratyayo na vklyate | artham 
apratiyato natyantaih svarasaikskdroddesah | tad idtim vidyd-sthdnam 
vydkaranasya Icdrtsnyaiii svartha-sudhakam cha | 

“Now without this work the meaning of the hymns cannot be 
understood; but he who does not comprehend their meaning cannot 
thoroughly know their accentuation and grammatical forms. There- 
fore, this department of science is the complement of grammar, and 
an instrument for gaining one’s own object.” 188 

The same thing is also clear from many passages in his work, in 
which he attempts to explain Vedic words by their etymologies 800 

188 “The Naighantuka,” says Professor Roth (Introd. to Nirukta, p. lii.), “especially 
the second portion of it, was a collection of difficult and obsolete words, which formed 
a basis for instruction in the mode of expounding the Veda, such as was usually 
given in the schools of the Brahmans. At that period no need was felt of con- 
tinuous commentaries ; and in fact learning had not then become separated into so 
many branches. A memorandum of the terms denoting the ideas of most frequent 
occurrence in the Veda, and of the principal passages which required elucidation ; a 
simple list of the gods and the objects of worship, such as we find in the Naighantuka, 
sufficed as a manual for oral instruction. At a later era this manual became the 
subject of formal and written explanation. To this period belongs the Nirukta.” 

188 This passago is translated by Roth, Nirukta, Erliiuterungen, p. 11. And 
Siiyana says in the Introd. to his Commentary on the Rigveda, vol. i. p. 39, tasmdd 
vedartha vabodhmja upayuktam niruktam | “Hence the Nirukta is serviceable for 
the understanding of tho meaning of the Veda,” 

288 See Roth's Erlauterungeu to Nirukta, p. 219, ff. “V edic interpretation could 
impose on itself no greater obstruction than to imagine that the Indian commentators 
were infallible, or that they had inherited traditions which were of any value. Even 
a superficial examination shows that their plan of interpretation is the very opposite 
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(a process, often tentative, which would have been unnecessary if 
their meanings had been perfectly known), or in which he cites the 
opinions of different classes of interpreters who had preceded him, 
and who had severally propounded different explanations. This 
further shows that in Yaska’s time the signification of the hymns had 
formed the subject of investigation by learned men of different schools 
for many ages preceding. The following passage will illustrate this, 
as well as afford some insight into the subjects and manner of dis- 
cussion at the period when he lived. In the Nirukta, i. 15, 16, he 
thus (in continuation of the passage last cited) alludes to the opinion 
entertained by one of his predecessors, Kautsa,™ regarding the value 

of traditional, that it is in reality a grammatical and etymological one, which only 
agrees with the former method in tho erroneous system of explaining every verse, 
every line, every word by itself, without inquiring if the results so obtained har- 
monize with those derived from other quarters. If the lhct that none of the com- 
mentators are in possession of anything more than a very simple set of conceptions ' 
regarding, e.g., the functions of a particular god, or even the entire contents of the 
hymns, which they arc continually intruding into their interpretations, be regarded 
as a proof of their having inherited a tradition, it will at least be admitted that this 
poverty of ideas is not a thing which we have any reason to covet. In this set of 
conceptions are included those scholastic ideas which were introduced at an early 
period indeed, but not until the hymns had already become the subject of learned 
study, and the religious views and social circumstances on which they are based 
had lost all living reality. . , . 'What is true of Sayana, or any of the pther 
later commentators, applies essentially to Yuska also. He, too, is a learned inter- 
preter, who works with the materials which his predecessors had collected, but he 
possesses an incalculable advantage, in point of time, over those compilers of detailed 
and continuous commentaries, and belongs to a quite different literary period ; viz., 
to that when Sanskrit was still undergoing a process of natural growth.” Compare 
Benfey’s remarks on the Vedic scholiasts, in the Introduction to his Samaveda, 
pp. lxv, f., where he observes : “ How high soever may be the antiquity assigned 
to the oldest grammatical and hermeneutical treatises on the Yedas, a long period 
appears to have intervened between these and the composition of the greater 
portion of the hymns, during which very much that was peculiar to the Vedas was 
forgotten. Their interpretations rest essentially (as is shown not merely my the 
commentaries which have been alluded to, but also by Yaska’s Nirukta) on ety- 
mology, on conclusions drawn from the context, and the comparison of similar 
passages. The oldest attempts at interpretation seem to be contained in Brahmanas, 
in collections of passages (i nigama ), in collections of words ( nighantu ) and in expla- 
nations (nirukta j, of which last, two are mentioned by Sayana (R.V. vol. i. p. 45, 
lines 16 and 18), viz., one by S’akapuni and another by Sthaulashthivi, in addition 
to that of Yuska.” 

801 See Roth, Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda, p. 21, f. where hnswites : 
“The rationalistic Kautsa could regard the Veda as devoid of meanipjjjPM the 
Brahmanas as false interpretations.” 
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of the Yedic interpretation : 

“ Yadi mantrdrtha-pratyaydya anarthakam lhamti ” iti Kautsah | 
“anarthakdh hi mantrah | tad etena upekshitavyam | niyata-vaeho yuktayo 
niyatanupurvyah bhavanti \ athdpi brahmanena rupa-sampanndh vidhi- 
yante | ‘ uru prathasva ’ iti prathayati \ ‘prohani ’ iti prohati \ athupi 
anupapanndrthdh bhavanti \ ' oshadhe trayasva enam ’ | ‘ svadhite mu 
mam hirhsir' [Taitt. S., i. 2, 1] ity aha himsan | athdpi pratishid- 
dhdrthah bhavanti | ‘ekah eva Rud/ro 'vatasthe na dvitiyah' | ‘asamkhyu- 
ta sahasrdni ye Ritdrtih adhi bhumyum' | ‘ asatrur Indra jajnishe’ \ 

‘ katam sendh ajayat sdkam Indrah’ \ iti \ athdpi jdnantam sampreshyati 
‘Agnaye samidhyamunaya anubruhi ’ iti | athupy aha ‘ Aditih sarvam ’ 
iti ‘ Aditir dyaur Aditir antariksham ’ iti ” | tad uparish{hdd vydkhyd- 
sydmah | “ athdpy avispaehthdrtMh bhavanti \ ‘amyak’ \ ‘ yudrikmin ’ | 
‘jarayayi’ | ‘ kanaka ’ iti" | arthavantah iabda-sdmdnydt \ “ etad vai 
yqjnasya samriddham yad rupa-tamriddham yat karma kriyamdnam \ rig 
yajwr va ’ bhivadati ” (Aitareya Brahmans, l. 4) iti cha brdhmanam | 
“ krilantau putrair naptribhir” iti \ yatho etad “niyatavdcho yuktayo 
niyatanupurvyah bhavanti" iti laukikeshv apy etad yathd “ Indragnl ” 
“ pitdputrdv" iti \ yatho etad "brahmanena rupa-sampanndh vidhiyantc" 
ity uditanuvadah *« bhavati\ yatho etaj 11 anupapannarthdh bhavanti ” 
ity umndyavaehandd ahiriisu pratujeta | yatho etad “ vipratishiddhurthah 
bhavanti" iti \ laukikeshv apy etad yathd “ asapatno ‘yam bruhmanah" 
“ anamitro 'yam rdjd" iti \ yatho etaj “ jdnantam sampreshyati" iti 
jdnantam abhivudayate jdnate madhuparkam prdha iti \ yatho etad 
“ Aditih sarvam" iti laukikeshv apy etad yathu “ sarvarasuh anupruptuh 
puniyam" iti \ yatho etad “ avispashthdrthdh bhavanti" iti | na esha 
sthunor aparddho yad enam andho na pasyati purushuparddhah sa 
lhavati | yathd jdnapadlshu vidyatah purusha-visesho bhavati | parovarya- 
vitsu tu khalu veditrishu bhuyo-vidyah prasasto bhavati | 

I will, in my translation, place the answers of Yaska opposite to 
the objections of Kautsa (though they are separated in the text), and 
thus economize space, as well as make the discussion clearer. 8 ” 

802 See Dr. Roth’s translation of thiB passage in the first of his Abhandlungcn, 
p. 21, and in his Erlauterungen to the Nirukta, pp. 11-13. There are, however, 
some parts of the passage of which I do not clearly understand the hearing. 
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Kautsa objects. 

1. “If the science of inter- 
pretation is intended to make the 
sense of the mantras clear, it is 
useless, for the mantras have no 
sense. This is to be seen as 
follows.” 


2. “The propositions [in the 
hymns anil texts] have certain 
fixed words, and a certain fixed 
arrangement;” [and so require 
no interpretation f] 

3. “ The mantras have the 
ritual forms to which they refer 
fixed and enjoined by the Brah- 
manas [and, therefore, need no 
further explanation] : thus ‘Spread 
thyself widely out,’ [Vaj. S., i. 
22] and so he spreads', ‘Let me 
pour out,’ and so he pours.” 

4. “ They prescribe what is im- 
practicable : thus, ‘ deliver him, 
0 plant:’ ‘Axe, do not injure 
him,’ thus he speaks while strik- 
ing.” [Tnitt. Sanh., i. 2, 1 ; see 
also Vaj. S., iv. 1 ; vi. 15.] 

5. “Their contents arc at vari- 
ance with each other: thus, ‘There 
exists hut one Rudra, and no 
second ; ’ and again, ‘ There are 
innumerable thousands of Itudras 
over the earth’ [Vaj. S., xvi. 54] ; 
and, ‘ Indra, thou hast been born 
without a foe’ [It. V., x. 133, 2] ; 
and again, ‘Indra vanquished a 
hundred armies at once.”’ [R. V., 
x. 103, 1.] 


Yaska replies. 

1. “ The mantras have a sense, 
for their words are the same (as 
those in the ordinary language). A 
Brtihmana (the Aitnreya, i. 4) says, 

‘ What is appropriate in its form, 
is successful in the sacrifice ; that 
is to say, when the verse [ rich or 
yajusK] which is recited refers to 
the ceremony which is being per- 
formed.’ 203 An example of the 
identity of the Vedic language 
with the ordinary speech is this, 
* krilantau,’ etc. (‘sporting with 
sons and grandsons’).” 

2. “ This is the case in ordinary 
language also, e.g. Indrugni, pitu- 
putrau (‘Indra and Agni,’ father 
and son’).” 

3. “ This is a mere repetition 
of what had been already said 
[and consequently calls for no 
further answer?].” 


4. “According to the sacred 
tradition it must he understood 
that no injury is to be inflicted.” 


5, “ The same thing occurs in 
ordinary language : thus, ‘ This 
Brahman is without a rival ; ’ 
‘ The king has no enemies.’ ” 


203 This version is borrowed from Prof. Haug’s translation, p. 11. The words 
quoted in the Nirukta occur in Ait. Br. i. 4, with the exception of “ yajur va," 
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6. “A person is enjoined to do 
an act with which he is already- 
acquainted : thus, ‘Address the 
hymn to the fire which is being 
kindled’ [S'atap. Hr., i. 3, 5, 2. 
This is said by the adhvaryu 
priest to the hotri. Both.] ” 201 

7. “ Again it is said : * Aditi is 
everything;’ ‘Aditi is the sky; 
Aditi is the atmosphere.’ ” [R.Y., 
i. 89, 10]. 

8. “The signification of the 
mantras is indistinct, as in the 
case of such words as amyak 

R. Y., i. 169, 3], yadrismin 
l R. V., v. 44, 8], j&raydyi [R. Y., 
vi. 12, 4], kanukd." [It. V., viii. 
66, 4], 209 


6. “In the same way people 
are saluted by their names, though 
they already know them ; and the 
madhuparka (a dish of curds, ghee 
and honey) is mentioned to those 
who are well acquainted with the 
custom.” 

7. “ This will be explained 
furthor on [see Kir., iv. 23]. 
The same thing is said in common 
language : thus, ‘ All fluids (or 
flavours) reside in water.’” 203 

8. “It is not the fault of the 
post, that the blind man does not 
see it. It is the man’s fault. Just 
as in respect of local usages men 
are distinguished by superior 
knowledge; so too, among those 
learned men who are skilled in 
tradition, he who knows most is 
worthy of approbation.” 


Durga, the commentator, does not enter on a detailed explanation 
of this passage. He merely refers as follows to its general scope : — 
Athdpi idam antarena pada-vibhayo na vidyate | sdetrdrambha-prayo- 
janadhikdre varttamdne atha idam antarena mantreshv arthuradharanaiii 
ndsti ity ukte yadi mantretyudind dnarthakya-hetubliir bahubhir una- 
■rthakye upapddite nirukta-sustrasya Kautsena mantrdnum arthavattam 
sthdpayitvd para-paksha-hetacah pratyuktdh \ teshu stliitam arthavatvam 
mantrundm | teshum arthanirvachanuya idam drabhyamdnam arthavad 
ity upapannam arthavattvam nirukta-kdstrasya \ tad etat sarvam api 
chodaka-sdstrakdra-vyujena prasaktdmcprasaktam uktam prajnd yah viorid- 
dhaye sishyasya \ kathaiii ndma asuv avivriddha-prajmhsabddrtha-nyaya- 
sankates.hu hetu-samaydnalhijnah paraih pratibadhyamuno ’ pi paddrthdn 
vdkyurthdfiis cha asanmohena nirbruyud iti. 

“The student being supposed to have an occasion and a right to 


201 See Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 472, note 1. 

205 Compare Baghuvansa, x. 16, rasantarany ekarasaih yatha divyam pttyo ’smite | 
“ As rain water, which has but one flavour, [when it has fallen] imbibes other 
flavours,” etc. 

209 See my article on the interpretation of the Yeda in the Journal of the Boy. As. 
Society, vol. ii. new series, p. 329, 334, 837 ; and Bohtlingk and Both, s. vv. 
myaksh, yadriia, (3 )jar, and kdnukd; os well as Both’s dissertation on the Athnrva- 
veda, p. 21. 
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enter on the study of this S'astra, and the proposition having been laid 
down that, without the Nirukta, the sense of the mantras cannot be 
understood, Kautsa, in the words, “if the science,” etc., adduces many 
reasons for declaring the mantras to have no meaning, and on these 
he grounds an assertion that the Nirukta is useless. Yaska in reply 
states the reasons on the other side in support of the mantras having 
a meaning, which point he accordingly establishes. And as this work 
(the Nirukta), which is being commenced, is useful for the explanation 
of their meaning, its utility is demonstrated. Thus, under the guise 
of an objector 207 [who is answered by] the author of the treatise, an 
opportunity is taken of stating the arguments on both sides, with the 
view of increasing the student’s intelligence. For how is that student, 
of immature understanding, ignorant too of reasons and conclusions, 
when he encounters difficulties connected with the proper explication 
of words, and is even hindered by other persons, to explain without 
perplexity the meaning of words and sentences?” 

It would seem from this that Durgacharya looked upon Kautsa as 
being merely a man of straw, into whose mouth objections against the 
significance of the Vedas were put by Yaska, in order that he might 
himself refute them. It does not, however, appear why Kautsa, 
whose name appears in the old genealogical lists of teachers, in one 
of the Brahmanas (Muller, Ancient Sansk. Lit., pp. 181, 442), should 
be viewed in the light of a fictitious “ Devadatta,” any more than any 
other of the numerous earlier writers referred to in the Nirukta. 
There seems to be no other reason than this, that Durga did not, 
perhaps, wish his contemporaries to believe that there had been in 
early times any old grammarian who either rejected the authority of 
the Vedas, or differed from the customary methods of treating and in- 
terpreting them. 

In Nirukta ii. 16, Yaska refers to the opinions of various former 
schools regarding the meaning of the word Vritra : — 

Tat ko Vrittrah \ u meghah ” iti nairukttih | “ Tbashfro 'surah ” ity 
aitihdsihah | apam oha jyotishai cha miSrllhdva-harmano varsha-karvia 
jay ate | tatra upamdrthena yuddha-varnah bhavanti | ahi-vat tu khalu 

207 I am indebted to the late Dr, Ballantyne and Professor Cowell for a correction 
of the sense I formerly assigned to the word chodaka. 
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mantra-varndh hrdhmana-vddui cha \ vivriddhyd karlrasya srotdmsi 
nivdrayanchakdra | taemin hate praeasyandire dpah \ 

“ Who was Vritra ? ‘ A cloud,’ says the Nairuktas (etymologists) : 

‘an Asura, son of Tvashtri,’ say the Aitihasikas (story-tellers). The 
fall of rain arises from the mingling of the waters and of light. This 
is figuratively depicted as a conflict. The hymns and Brahmanas de- 
scribe Vritra as a serpent. By the expansion of his body, he blocked 
up the streams. When he was destroyed, the waters flowed forth.” 

In Nir. iii. 8, he alludes to the views of older writers regarding 
the Vedic word panchajam : — “ Panchajanuh mama hotramjushadhvam ” | 
(B.V., x. 53, 4). “ Gandharvah pitaro devdh asurdh rakshdmsi” ity eke | 
“ cliatvdro varndh niehddah panchamah" ity Aupamanyavah | “ ‘Ye five 
classes of beings, frequent my sacrifice.’ These five classes of beings 
are the ‘ Grandharvas, Pitris, Devas, Asuras, and Bakshases,’ say some: 
They are ‘ the four castes with the Nishadas for a fifth,’ says Aupa- 
manyava.” 

In Nir. viii. 21, f., Yaska thus speculates on the feelings which had 
led some of his predecessors to regard the introductory and concluding 
portions of the ritual of sacrifice, styled praydja and anuydja, as ad- 
dressed to other deities than Agni : — 

“ Atha kim-devatah praydjdnuydjuh \ dgneydh” ity eke | . . “ Agneydh 
vaipraydjdh dgueydh anuyOjuh” iticha hrdhmanam \ “ chhando-devatuh” 
ity aparam \ “ ehhandumsi vai praydjds chhandamsy anuydjtih” iti cha 
hrdhmanam \ “ ritu-devatuh ” ity aparam \ “ riiavo vai praydjuh ritavo 
'nuydjdh ” iti cha hrdhmanam \ “ pasu-devatdh ” ity aparam \ “pasavo 
vai praydjuh pasavo ’ nuydjdh ” iti cha hrdhmanam | “ pruna-devatuh'’ 
ity aparam 1 “prdndh vai prayujdh prdndti vai anuydjdh ” iti cha 
hrdhmanam \ “ dtma-devatdh ” ity aparam \ “ atmd vai praydjuh atmd 
vai anvyujdh ” iti cha hrdhmanam \ dgneydh, iti tu sthitih | hhakti- 
mdtram itarat | kimartham punar iti | uchyate ) yasyai devatdyai havir 
grihitam sydt turn manasu dhyuyed vashatkarishyann iti ha vjndyate | 

“Now, who is the god to whom the praydjae and the anuyajas 
(introductory and concluding saorificial acts) are addressed ? ‘ Agni,’ 
say some. For a Brahmana says, ‘ the praydjae and anuydjas belong 
to Agni.’ Another opinion is that they have ehhandas (metre) for 
their deity. For a Brahmana says, ‘ the praydjae and anuyajas are 
metres.’ A third view is that they have the seasons for their deities. 
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For a Brahmana Bays, ‘ the praydjas and anuyujas are seasons.’ A fourth 
view is that they have sacrificial victims for their deities. For a 
Brahmana says, ‘ the praydjas and anuyujas are victims?’ A fifth view 
is that they have the vital airs for their deities. For a Brahmana Bays, 

1 the praydjas and anuyujas are the vital airs.’ A sixth view is that 
they have soul for their deity. For a Brahmana says, ‘the praydjas and 
anuyujas are soul.’ I maintain, the opinion that the hymns have 
Agni for their deity. The other views arise from mere devotion [to 
particular gods]. But why are these various views put forward? 
Because it is well known to he a precept that the person who is 
about to offer an oblation should meditate on the particular deity 
for whom it is intended.” 

In Nirukta xii. 1, he states the different views which had been put 
forward regarding the gods called Asvins : — Asvair asvindv ity Aurna- 
valhah | tat kuv asvinau | “ dyuvu-prithhyiw ” ity eJce | “ ahorCdruv ” 
ity eke \ “ surya-chandramasdu ” ity eke \ “ rdjdndu punyakritav ” ity 
aitiMsikuhi | “ ‘The Asvins are so called from their horses (ahais),’ 

says Aurnavabha. But who are the Alvins? ‘Heaven and earth,’ 
say some; ‘day and night,’ say others: while others again say, ‘the 
sun and moon.’ ‘They were virtuous kings,’ say the Aitihasikas.” 208 

In Wirukta xii. -19, he states the various expositions given of a 
passage regarding Yishnu : — Tad idam kineha tad viehakrame Vishnuh | 
tridh d nidhatte padam tredhdbhavuya prithivyam antarikshe divi iti 

Me See Rotli's Erlaut. pp. 220-221, for some remarks on these old interpreters 
of the Veda. “ Older expounders of the Vedas in general are,” he says, “ called by 
Yaska simply Nairuktns ; and when he notices any difference in the conception of the 
Vedic gods, those interpreters who take the eubemeristic view are called Aitihasikas. 
In addition to the exposition of the Veda in the stricter sense, there existed also 
liturgical interpretations of numerous passages, suoh as we find in the Brahmanas 
and other kindred treatises, in which it was attempted to bring the letter of the 
received text into harmony with the existing ceremonial. Such liturgical interpre- 
tations are called by Yaska those of the Yajnikas, or ‘ persons skilled in sacrificial 
rites.’ Akin to theirs appears to have been the mode of interpretation adopted by 
the Naidanas. . . . Under this head we must probably understand that method 
of explanation which, differing from the grammatical etymologies, referred the 
origin of the words and conceptions to occasions which were in a certain sense 
historical. The Brahmanas and Upanishads abound in such historical or mytho- 
logical etymologies, which are to be found in all ages and among all nations ; 
etymologies which their own inventors do not regard as serious, hut which, from 
their connexion with other ideas, obtain a certain importance in the religious system.” 
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S'dkapunih | samdrohane vishnitpade gayasirasi iky Aurnavdbhah | 
“Vishnu strode over all this universe : thrice he plants his foot. This 
he does in order to his threefold existence, ‘ on earth, in the atmo- 
sphere, and in the sky,’ says S'akapuni : ‘ At his rising, in the zenith, 
and at his setting,’ says Aurnavabha.” 

In Mr. xii. 41, we have another reference to the Brahmanas : — 
Agnind Agnim ayajanta devuh | ‘ ‘ Agnih pasur dslt [ tain ulabhanta 
Una ayajanta ” iti clia brdhmanam \ “The gods sacrificed Agni (fire), 
with fire. ‘ Agni was the victim ; him they immolated, with him 
they sacrificed so says a Brahmana.” 

We thus see that in various passages of his work Yaska refers also to 
the Brahmanas ; they must therefore have been older than his time. 

The following is a list of the writers whom Yaska quotes as having 
preceded him in the interpretation of the Vedas : — Agrayana, Audum- 
barayana, Aurnavabha, Katthakya, Kautsa, Kfaushtuki, Gargya, 
Galava, Charmasiras, Taitiki, Varshyayani, S'atabalaksha the Maud- 
galya, S'akatayana, S'akapuni, Sakalya, and Sthaulashthivi. 209 

The subjoined passage from the twelfth section of the first Parisishta 
or supplement to the Mrukta (considered by Professor Eoth, Mr. ii. 
p. 208, to be the work of some author subsequent to Yaska), relating 
to the antiquity of the Mantras, and the qualifications necessaiy for 
expounding them, is of considerable interest : — 

Ayam mantrurtha-chintdbhyuho abhyudho ’pi srutito ’pi tarkatah j na 
tn prithaktvena maniruh nirvaktavydh jjrakaranasah eva nirvaktavydh \ 
na hy eshu pratyaksham asty anrisher atapaso va | "■ pdrovarya-vitsu tn 
khaltt vediipishu bhiiyo-vidyah prasasyo bhavati,” ity uktam purastdt | 
manushyu.]} vai rishishu utkrCimatm devun abruvan “ ko nali rishir bha- 
vishyati iti | tebhyah etaih tarkam rishim pruyachhan mantrartha- 
chintdbhyuham abhyUdham | tasmud yad eva kincha anuchd.no ’bhyuhaty 
drsham tad bhavati | 

“ This reflective deduction of the sense of the hymns is effected by 
the help of sacred tradition and reasoning. The texts are not to be 
interpreted as isolated, but according to their context. For a person 
who is not a rishi or a devotee has no intuitive insight 210 into their 

205 Roth, Erlauter., pp. 221, 222. 

1,0 See the passage above quoted (p. 166) ftom Nirukta i. 20 ; and the third 
volume of this work, pp. 125, ff., 183. 
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meaning. We have said before that ‘among those men who are 
versed in tradition, he who is most learned deserves especial com- 
mendation.’ When the rishis were ascending [from, the earth], men 
inquired of the gods, ‘ Who shall he our rishi ? ’ The gods gave them 
for a rishi this science of reasoning, this art of deducing by reflec- 
tion the sense of the hymns. Therefore, whatever meaning any 
learned man deduces by reasoning, that possesses authority equal to 
a rishi’s.” 

Here there is to be remarked a recognition of the necessity of reason 
as a co-factor, in the ascertainment of religious truth, or the definition 
of ceremonial practice. With this may be compared the whole ten- 
dency of the Sankhya doctrine, which is virtually, if not avowedly, 
founded on reasoning; and the assertion of Bhaskara (see above, 
p. 161, note 182), that in the mathematical sciences, scripture, if un- 
supported by demonstration, is of no authority. 

The same confidence in the inherent force of the human intellect is 
exhibited by Bhaskara in another place, in these memorable words : — 
Yada punar mahata Icalena mahad antaram bhavisjiyati tadu matimanto 
Brahmaguptadinam samam-dharminah eva utpatsyante | ye tad-upa- 
labdhy-anusarimiii gatim ururikriiya kastrani vyukarishyanti ) atah eva 
ganita-skandho mahamatimadlhir dhritah sann anudy-anante ’pi kale 
khilatvaiii m yati\ “When, again, after a long period, there shall 
be a great distance [observable in the position of the stars], then in- 
telligent men of like character with Brahmagupta and other mathe- 
maticians will arise, who, admitting a movement in consonance with 
observation, will compose treatises accordingly. Hence tlfb science of 
astronomy, being maintained by men of great ability, shall never fail 
in time, though it has no beginning nor end.” See Colebrooke’s Misc. 
Essays, ii. 381. 

In the first volume of this work some passages have been already 
adduced from Yaska regarding the origin of particular Yedic hymns 
of which he explains verses. One of these texts relates to the Bishi Yis- 
vamitra, and another to the Bishi Devapi. See vol. i., pp. 269, and 338. 

Third : — I now proceed to the Brahmanas, to which we have been 
led back through the ascending series of more recent works, as the 
oldest expository writings on the Yedic hymns. They are conse- 
quently later than the hymns, the most ancient portion of Indian 
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literature. But while the other explanatory and prescriptive hooks 
connected with the Yedas, such as the grammatical and ceremonial 
Sutras, etc., are not regarded as having any independent divine 
authority, the Brahmanas, on the contrary, are considered as a part of 
the Veda itself. This will appear from the following passages from 
Sayana’s commentary on the Eigveda : Mantra-brahmanatmakam 
tuvad adushtaih lakslianam | atah eva Apastambo yajna-paribhashdydm 
eva aha “ mantra-bruhmanayor veda-numadheyam ” iti I 211 “The defini- 
tion of the Veda, as consisting of Mantra and Brahmana, is unobjec- 
tionable. Hence Apastamba says, in the Yajna paribhasha, ‘Veda is 
the name applied to Mantra and Brahmana.’ ” Again: Mantra-brdh- 
mana-rupau dvav eva veda-bhdgdv ity angikdrad mantra-lakehanasya 
pnrvam abhihitatvad avasishto veda-bhugo brdhmanam ity etal lakshanam 
bhavhhyati | 2la “ It being admitted that there are two parts of the 
Veda, viz., Mantra and Brahmana, as the Mantra has been already 
defined, the definition of Brahmana will be, that it is the remaining 
portion of the Veda.” 

In regard to the Sutras and Smritis, the author of the Hyayamala- 
vistara says, i. 3, 24 : — 

BaudhayandpaitambdSvaldyana-kdtydyanddi-ndmdnkitdh kalpa-sutrii- 
digranthdh nigama-nirnkta-shadanga-granthdh Manv-d di-smrita yak cha 
apaurusheydh dharma-buddhi-janakatvCid veda-vat | na cha mula-pramuna- 
sdpekshatvena veda-vaishamyam iti sankamyam \ utpanndyah buddheh 
svatah prdmdnydnglkdrena nirapekshatvdt | md evam | uktanuindnasya 
Jculutyaydpadishlatvdt | Baudhayana-sutram Apastambasfitram ity evam 
purusha-ndmnd te granthdh ucliyante \ na cha Kdthakddi-samdkhyd-vat 
pravachana-nimittatvam yuktam tad-grantha-nirmuna-kdle tadunintanaih 
kaischid tipalabdhatvut | tach cha aviehhinna-puramparyena anuvarttate | 
tatah Kuliddsadi-grantha-vat paurusheydh | tathdpi veda-mulatvat pra- 
mdnam | . . . . maivam \ kalpasya vedatvam na adydpi siddham \ kintu 
prayatnena sadhaniyam | na cha tat sddhayitum kakyam paurusheyat- 
vasya samdkhyayd tat-kartur upalambhena cha sadhitatvdt | 

“ Some persons have asserted that the Kalpa-sutras and other works 
designated by the names of Baudhayana, Apastamba, Asvalayana, 
Katyayana, etc., and the Nigama, Nirukta, and six Yedangas, together 

* u Eigveda, Muller’s edition, vol. i. p. 4. 

111 Eigveda, Muller's edition, vol. i. p. 22, 
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with the Srnritis of Mann and others, are superhuman, because they 
impart to men a comprehension of duty, like the Yedas ; and that they 
are not to be suspected of dissimilarity to the Yedas, from the fact of 
their appealing to the authority of the original text ; for the know- 
ledge of duty which they impart is independent, because it is admitted 
to be self-evidencing. But this view is incorrect ; for the inference 
in question proceeds upon an erroneous generalization . 215 These works 
are called by the names of men ; as, ' the Sutras of Baudhayana,’ ‘ the 
Sutras of Apastamba,’ etc. ; and these designations cannot properly be 
derived from the fact that these works were studied by those whose 
names they bear, as is actually the case in regard to the Kathaka and 
other parts of the Veda; for it was known to some of their contem- 
poraries at the time of the composition of these Sutras and Smritis, 
etc., that they were then being composed : and this knowledge has 
come down by unbroken tradition. Hence, like the works of Kalidasa 
and others, the books in question are of human origin. Nevertheless, 
from being founded on the Veda, they are authoritative.” . . . 

And again : “ It is not yet proved that the Knlpa-sutras are part of. 
the Veda ; and it would require great labour to prove it ; and, in fact, 
it is impossible to prove it. Bor the human origin of this book is 
established by its name, and by its being observed to have had an 
author.” ,u 

The Brahmanas, however, as I have said, notwithstanding their 
antiquity, and the authority which is ascribed to them as a con- 
stituent part of the Veda, are far from being so old as the hymns. 
On the subject of these works Professor Both makes some remarks in 
his Introduction to the Nirukta, p. xxiv. ff. ; which I translate with 
some abridgments . 215 

“The difference in contents between the Brahmanas and the Kalpa- 
books, if judged according to detached passages, might appear to be 
very small and indeterminate, though even at first sight it is unde- 
niable that the two classes of writings are easily distinguishable as 
regards their position and estimation in the whole body of religious 

213 See the third volume of this work, pp. 84, note 89, 179, f., 290, and 312. 

214 On the difference in authority between the Brahmanas and the Sotras, etc , 
see Muller's “Ancient Sanskrit Literature," pp. 75-107. 

216 I refer for further information to Prof. Muller's section on the Brahmanas in his 
“ Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” particularly to pp. 342, ff., 389, 428, 429, 431-435. 
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literature. In fact, the difference between them ia most essential. 
Though both treat of divine worship in its widest extent, yet in the 
Brahmana it is the subject of description in quite a different sense 
from what it is in the Kalpa-sastra. The object of the latter is to 
represent the whole course of the sacred rites which have a place in 
any particular department of worship, e.g. it defines exactly which of 
the priests present at a ceremony has to perform a part at each point 
of the sacred rite. This is a very essential matter in Indian sacri- 
fices. ... It is further prescribed in those works what hymns and 
invocations are to be uttered, and how. As a rule, however, the 
strophes are indicated only by the initial words, and pre-suppose other 
collections in which they must have been put together according to 
the order of their employment in worship. . . . Finally, these works 
prescribe the time, the place, the forms, of the rites of worship, with 
all the preceding and following practices. In short, the Kalpa-books 
are complete systems of ritual prescription, which have no other object 
than to designate the entire course of the sacred ceremonial with all 
that accuracy which is demanded for acts done in the presence of the 
gods, and to their honour. 

“ The aim of n Brahmana is something very different. As its name 
indicates, its subject is the ‘brahma,’ the sacred element in the rite, not 
the rite itself. Something holy, the conception of the divine, lies 
veiled beneath the ceremony. It has now obtained a sensible form, 
which must, however, remain a mystery for those to whom that con- 
ception is unknown. He only who knows the divinity, its manifesta- 
tion and its relation to men, can explain the signification of the 
symbol. Such an explanation the Brahmana aims at giving ; it pro- 
poses to unfold the essence of theological wisdom, which is hidden 
under the mode of worship inherited from ancient times. From this 
cause arises the mysterious, concise, often dark, style of the language 
which we find in those books. They are, indeed, the oldest prose 
which is preserved to us in Indian literature. 

“An example of these symbolical explanations is subjoined, from 
the beginning of the Aitareya-brahmana : — At the commencement of 
certain sacrifices, clarified butter is offered to Agni and Yishnu in 
eleven platters. This is done by preference to these two deities, the 
Brahmana explains, because they embrace the whole pantheon, Agni 
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as the lowest of the gods (the fire of the hearth and altar), and Vishnu 
as the highest (the sun in the zenith) ; and thus sacrifice is offered to 
all the gods in the persons of these two. Eleven planters are presented, 
though there are only two gods ; eight of the platters are claimed by 
Agni, because the gayatri, the metre sacred to him, has eight syllables; 
three platters belong to Vishnu, because he traverses the heavens in 
three strides (the three stations of his rising, his culmination, and his 
setting). 

“Such explanations may as frequently be the mere inventions of 
a religious philosophy (encountered by us here in its oldest form), 
which delights in bold parallels, and a pretentious exegesis, as actual 
recollections of the beginnings of the liturgy, in which, among a 
people like the Indians, we may reasonably expect to find delicate and 
thoughtful references. These books will always continue to be to us 
the most valuable sources for tracing the beginnings of thought on 
divine things; and, at the same time, sources from which we may 
draw the most varied information regarding the conceptions on which 
the entire Bystem of worship, as well as the social and hierarchical 
order, of India, are founded. In proof of this, I will only refer to 
the lights which may be derived from the seventh and eighth books of 
the Aitareya-brahmana on the position of the castes, and on the regal 
and sacerdotal dignities. The Brahmanas are the dogmatical books of 
the Brahmans; not a scientifically marshalled system of tenets, but 
a collection of dogmas, as they result from religious practice. They 
were not written as a complete exposition of the principles of belief ; 
but they are necessary towards such an exposition, because they were 
meant to explain and establish the whole customary ceremonial of 
worship. 

“ It is impossible not to perceive that the Brahmanas are based upon 
a pre-existing, widely-ramified, and highly-developed system of worship. 
The further the practice of sacred institutions has advanced, the less 
distinctly are those who practise them conscious of their meaning. 
Gradually, around the central portion of the ceremony, which in its 
origin was perfectly transparent and intelligible, there grows up a 
mass of subordinate observances, which in proportion as they are 
developed in detail, become more loosely connected with the funda- 
mental thought. The form, becoming more independent, loses its 
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symbolical purport. The Indian worship had already reached such 
a stage, when the religious reflection exhibited in the Brahmanas 
began to work upon it. Here, as in all the other religious systems of 
antiquity, the observation is verified that it is not religious dogmas, 
and reflection upon these, that give birth to forms of worship, but 
that it is religious worship, which (itself the product of religious 
feeling, inspired by, and become subservient to, a conception of the 
divine) becomes, in its turn, the parent of a more developed and 
firmly defined theology. Such was the relation of the Brahmanas to 
the current worship. The Brahmana does not appeal to the dicta of 
the sacred hymns as its own first and most immediate source, but 
rather rests upon the customary ceremonial, and upon the earlier 
conceptions of that ceremonial. The Aitareya-brahmana, for instance, 
from which I borrow details, appeals not only to authorities (to whom 
written compositions are never ascribed), such as the Bishi S'rauta 
(vii. 1 ) ; Saujata, son of Aralha (vii. 22) ; Kama, Bon of Mrigu (vii. 34) ; 
Maitreya, son of Kusharu (viii. 38), etc., or to preceding sacrificial cere- 
monials of the same kind; but further, the whole form of its represen- 
tation is based upon the tradition of earlier custom. Its customary 
formula for this, which is continually recurring at the head of a new 
passage, is tada ”hus, ‘it is further said,’ or atho khalv aims, ‘it is more- 
over said;’ and frequent reference is made to difference of opinions; 
‘ so do or say the one set of persons, and the others otherwise.’ But 
I have never met with a citation of an older writing. 

“Taking all this into consideration, we may conclude that the 
Brahmanas belong to a stage in the religious development of India 
when the Brahmanical faith was full-blown. Those religious con- 
ceptions and sacred usages, which, even in the hymns of the Kigveda, 
we can see advancing from a simple and unconnected form to compact 
and multiform shapes, have now spread themselves over the entire 
life of the people, and in the hands of the priests have become a 
power predominant over everything else.” 

It thus appears that the Brahmanas, though they have come to be 
regarded as parts of the Yeda, are yet in time far posterior to the 
hymns, from which, further, they differ entirely in character, and to a 
great extent in language, but which they constantly presuppose, and 
to which they allude in every page. Thus in the Brahmanas we have 
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such expressions continually recurring as, “Thus did the rishi say.” 21c 
“Hence this has been declared by the rishi.” 217 “ Eishis of the Eigveda 
have uttered this hymn of fifteen verses.” 2,6 And in Sayana’s Intro- 
duction to the Eigveda it is stated as follows (Comment, on E.Y., 
vol. i. p. 2) : — Tatha cha sarva-veda-gatani Iruhmanuni svdhhikite ’ rthe 
visvasa-dadhyaya “ tad etad richd 'Ihjmiuldam ” iti richam eva uda- 
haranti | “And so the Brahmanas connected with all the Yedas, in 
order to strengthen belief in their assertions, refer to the Eigveda, 
saying, ‘ This is declared by the Eich.’ ” 

The S'atapatha-brahmana, in a passage at p. 1052 of Weber’s edition 
(corresponding with the Brihadaranyaka-upanishad, p. 213), refers as 
follows to a hymn of Yamadeva in the fourth mandala of the Eig- 
veda: — Tad ha etat pasyann rishir Vumadccah pratipede “ aham Manur 
abhavaiit suryas cha ” iti | “Wherefore the rishi Yamadeva in vision 
obtained this text, ‘ I was Menu and the sun.’ ” Again, the Taittiriya 
Sanhita, and the Kauslutaki, S'atyayana, and Tandaka Brahmanas refer 
to Yasishtha, in passages already quoted in the first volume of this 
work, p. 328. Now, as Yasishtha was a Vedic j-ishi, the author 
of numerous hymns, these Brahmanas must have been later than 
those hymns. 

To illustrate the manner in which the hymns are quoted in the 
Brahmanas, I will only cite further a portion of the passage from 
the Aitareya-brahmana, vii. 13-18, relating the story of S'una^sepa, 
which was first given in original in the Appendix to Professor Muller’s 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 581, 582, and afterwards appeared in 
Prof. Haug’s edition of that Brahmana : — Atha ha S'unaUepak ihshun- 
chakre “ amdnusham iva vai md viSasishyanti | hanta aham devatuh 
upadhdvdmi" Hi | sa Prajupatim eva prathamam devatdndm upasasdra 
“ Itasya nunaiii Icatamasya amritdndm ” tty etayu. richd | tam Prajdpatir 
uvCtcha “ Agnir vai devunuia nedishtkah ( tam eva upadhdva ” iti | so 
’gnim upasasdra “ Agner vayam prathamasya amritdndm'’' tty etayu 
richu j [When ho saw the preparations made for his immolation], 
“S'una^sepa reflected, ‘They are about to slay me, as if I were not 
a man. I shall resort to the gods.’ He accordingly addressed him- 

216 Iti ha tma aha rishih | 

217 S'atap.-br. xiii., o, 4, 5 : — Tamad etad rithina abhyanuhtam | 

219 'Weber's H : st. of Ind. Lit., p. 118. Boht. and Roth’s Diet., sub voce Rishi, 
Tad etad bahvfiehalt panchadasarcham prdhuh | 
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self to Prajapati, the first of the gods, with this ‘rich’ (Ttigveda, i. 24, 
1), ‘ Of whom now, of which of all the immortals,’ etc. Prajapati 
said to him, ‘Agni is the nearest of the gods, resort to him.’ He 
addressed himself to Agni with this ‘rich’ (Rigveda i. 24, 2), ‘Of 
Agni, the first of the immortals,’ etc.” In the same way he is repre- 
sented as addressing to various deities in succession the verses com- 
posing the remainder of the 24th, and the whole of the 25th, 26th. 
and 27th hymns of the first book of the Rigveda, ending with the 
last verse of the 27th sukta : “ Salutation to the great ! Salutation to 
the little !” addressed to the Yisve-devah. 919 

That the Brahmanas were separated from the hymns by a consider- 
able interval of time is manifest from the various considerations 
which are urged in the passage just quoted (pp. 180, if.) from Professor 
Roth ; who informs us, for instance, that the Brahmanas, besides 
alluding to texts in the hymns, appeal on the subject of the ritual to 
various preceding unwritten authorities ; and states his opinion, that 
the “Brahmanas belong to a stage in the religious development of 
India, when the Brahmanical faith was full-blown and that “ those 
religious conceptions and sacred usages, which, even in the hymns of 
the Rigveda, can be seen advancing from a simple and unconnected 
form to compact and manifold shapes, have now [in the Brahmanas] 
extended themselves over the entire life of the people.” This process 
was no doubt one which required several centuries for its accom- 
plishment. 

And Professor Muller says (Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 432, 434), “ There 
is throughout the Brahmanas such a complete misunderstanding of the 
original intention of the Yedic hymns, that we can hardly understand 
how such an estrangement could have taken place, unless there had 
been at some time or other a sudden and violent break in the chain of 
tradition.” And again : “ Every page of the Brahmanas contains the 
clearest proof that the spirit of the ancient Yedic poetry, and the pur- 
port of the original Vedic sacrifices were both beyond the comprehen- 

219 Nama mahadbhyo namo arbhakebhyali\ See Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 
413, ff. ; Prof. Roth’s article in Weber's Ind. Stud. i. 461 ; Prof. Wilson's article 
in Jour. R. A. S. vol. xiii,,p. 100, and translation of the Rigveda, i. pp. 59-71 ; 
Prof. Haugs translation of the Ait. Br. pp. 460, ff. ; Dr. Streiter's Diss. do Sunahsepo ; 
and the first volume of this work, pp. 355, ff. - 
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sion of the authors of the Brahman as We thus perceive the 

wide chasm between the Brahmana period and that period by which 
it is preceded.” The Brahmana period, we have already seen (p. 164 
above), is placed by him in the 200 years following the second Yedic 
period, that of the Mantras, 

As time still passed on, and a farther development of language and 
institutions took place, the Yedic hymns became less and less intel- 
ligible ; and owing to the growth of formal and sorupulous ceremonial 
prescriptions, the application of the sacred tests to public worship 
became more and more difficult. As a natural consequence, the 
literature connected with the explanation of the Mantras, their pro- 
nunciation and their ritual uses, continued to augment. Then the 
different grammatical Pratisakhya aphorisms, the S'rauta and Grihya 
ritual Sutras, the Nighantus and Nirukta were composed. These 
works, as we have already seen, were the growth of several successive 
ages subsequent to the date of the oldest Brahmanas.*® 

150 On this subject Professor Both remarks (Introd. to Nirukta. p. Hi.) as follows : 
— “ In Greece a similar state of things prevailed. There, with the exception of 
Hesiod (who never rose to the same degree of consideration), Homer was the only 
source of the highest knowledge, and preeminently the book of the schools ; the book 
which gave the first occasion to grammatical, and almost every other sort of science 
to develope itself. In India the Veda occupies the place of Homer. It was to the 
Veda that the Brahmanical people looked as tho sole repository of intellectual 
culture. As a sacred book it was the more naturally a subject of research to the 
learned man, as be was at tho same time a priest, and it became the fust problem 
to be solved by grammar, — a science which was far more commonly studied, and 
at an earlier period attained a far higher stage, in India than in Greece. At the 
same time, the Veda, both as regards its language and its subject-matter, stood far 
further removed from the Indian of the two centuries immediately preceding Buddha 
(700 and 600 u.e.) — in which the sacerdotal system reached its climax— than Homer 
did from the Greek of the Pericloan era. At that period, or even earlier, were 
formed the collection of Homeric words which had become obsolete, — the yXmnrat ; 
while in India, the ‘nighautavas’ (a word which I conceive to he identical in meaning 
with yKaiaaai) had been compiled to illustrate the Veda. In both cases the collec- 
tions had the same origin ; but in the short interval from Pericles to the end of the 
Alexandrian era, the Greeks had done more for the explanation of H omer than the 
Indians could accomplish for the comprehension of the Veda, in the long series of 
ages down to the times of Saynna and Mahidhara, in the sixteenth century a.u. 
The task of the Indians was, in truth, by far the more difficult; and besides, Indian 
scholarship lay under an incapacity of unfettered movement. It was necessary for 
orthodoxy to deny the facts of history, and to discover only the circumstances of the 
present in tho monuments of antiquity; for the present was both unable and 
unwilHng to rest on any other foundation than the traditions of an earlier age, 
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Fourth: — When at length we ascend above the oldest of the Brah- 
manas, and arrive at the still more ancient collections (“ Sanhitas,” as 
they are called in Sanskrit) of the Vedic hymns themselves, we shall 
find even here distinct proofs of a difference of age not only between 
the several collections viewed as aggregates, but ulso between different 
component parts of the same compilations. Of the four Vedic Sanhitas, 
the Rik, Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan, the Rigveda is by far the 
most complete and important collection. Before, however, proceeding 
to give some account of its contents, I must premise a few words 
about the other Sanhitas. 

(i.) Although the Vedas were sometimes considered to be only three 
in number, and the Atharvan was not always denominated a Veda, yet 
many of the hymns or incantations of which it is made up appear to 
be of great antiquity. 221 

That the title of the Atharvan to be reckoned as one of the Vedas is 
not so incontestable as that of the three others, will appear from the 
following considerations. The knowledge of the Indian Scriptures is 
frequently designated as the triple science trayi vidya , 221 ’ a phrase which 
is thus explained in Messrs. Bdhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon: “The three- 
fold science was originally the knowledge of the sacred word in its triple 
form of hymn, sacrificial formula, and song : out of this sense subsequently 
arose another, viz., the knowledge of the three Vedas, which represent 
that threefold form.” In illustration of this the writers proceed to 
quote or refer to the following and other texts from the S'atapatha and 
Aitareya Brfihmnnas, etc. S'atap. Br. iv. 6, 7, 1 : Trayi mi ridyfi 
richo yajHihshi samani iyam eva | “The Rich-, Yajush-, and Saman-, 
verses are the threefold science.” S'atap. Br. vi. 3, 1, 10 ; x. 4, 2, 21 ; 

surrounded as these were with a halo of glory, and only half understood. The 
priesthood supplied the required authentic explanation, without which the reader 
of those ancient books would never have found in them that which ho so easily- 
discovered with that assistance. The spirit of the nation, which had been so in- 
juriously treated, became accustomed to the yoke, and henceforward walked onwards 
in the track which had been marked out for it ; men’s feeling for history became 
irrecoverably lost, and they consoled themselves with the harmless enjoyment, which 
was still allowed them, of solving grammatical questions. We can therefore, at 
least, boast, by way of compensation, on behalf of the Indians, that they have far- 
outstripped the Greeks in the department of grammar.” 

221 See, on the subject of this Veda, Muller’s Anc. Sans. Lit., pp. "8, 446, ff., 
Weber’s Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 10., and Mr. Whitney’s papers in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, iii. 306, ff., and iv. 264, ff. 2:1 * See Appendix, noto A. 
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xi. 5, 4, 18 ; Ait. Br. v. 32: Tebhyo 'bhitaptebhyo trayo vedah ajayanta 
rigvedah eva Agner ajdyata yajurvedo Vayoli sumavedah adityut | tun 
vedan dbhyatapat \ tebhyo ’ bhitaptebhyas trini sukruny ajayanta bhiir 
ity eva rigvedad ajdyata bhuvah iti yajurvedut svar iti sdmavedut \ . . . 
Sa Prajdpatir yajnam atanuta | tam dharat tena ayajata | sa richu eva 
hotram aharod yajushd ddhvaryavam sdmnd udgltham | yad etat trayyai 
vidydyai stiJcrani tena brahmatvam akarot | “ From, these (lights), when 
heated, the three Yedas arose, the Rigveda from Agni, the Yajurveda 
from Yayu, and the Samaveda from Aditya (the sun). He infused 
warmth into these Yedas. From them, when so heated, three essences 
arose. 1 Bhur,’ from the Itigveda, ‘Bhuvah ’ from the Yajurveda, 

‘Svar,’ from the Samaveda This Prajapati prepared sacrifice. 

He took it and worshipped with it. "With the Rich he performed the 
function of the hotri priest, with the Yajush that of the adhvaryu, 
with the Saman that of the udgatri, and with the essence of this triple 
science he executed the brahman’s function.” In the same way three 
Yedas only are mentioned in the following passage from the Chhandogya 
TJpanishad 222 (iv. 17, 1), etc. : — Prajdpatir lokdn dbhyatapat \ teshuffi 
tapyajndndnam rasdn prubrihad Agnim prithivydh Vdyum antarikshad 
Adityam divah | Sa etas tisro devatuh dbhyatapat \ tdsuih tapyamdndndm 
rasdn prubrihad Agner richo vayor yajuiiishi Suma Adityut | sa etdm 
trayini vidydm abhyatapat | tasyus tapyamunuydh ratun prubrihad 
bhur ity rigbhyo bhuvar iti yajurbhyah svar iti sdmabhyah | “ Prajapati 
infused warmth into the worlds ; and from them, so heated, he drew 
forth their essences, Agni from the earth, Yayu from the atmosphere, . 
and Aditya from the sky. He infused warmth into these three deities ; 
and from them, so heated, he drew forth their essences : Rik-texts from 
Agni, Yajush-texts from Yayu, and Sama-texts from Aditya. He in- 
fused warmth into this triple science ; and from it, so heated, he drew 
forth its essences, the particle Bhur from the Rik-texts, Bhuvah from 
the Yajush-texts, and Svar from the Sama-texts.” 

In the following verse (i. 23), Hanu repeats the account given in 
the Brahmanas and the Chhandogya TJpanishad : Agni-vayv-ravibhyas 

222 See Biblioth. Ind. vol. iii. (I860) p. 288, This passage is also quoted in the 
third volume of this work, p. 5. See also the passage ftom the S'atap. Br. xi. 5, 8, 
1, ff., quoted in pp. 14, f, of the same volume, where, in like manner, only three 
Yedas are mentioned. 
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tu. trayam brahma sandtanam \ dudoha yajna-siddhy-artham rig-yajuh- 
suma-lakshanam \ “'From Agni, Viiyu, and the Sun (Ravi), he drew 
forth (milked) for the accomplishment of sacrifice the eternal triple 
Veda, distinguished as Rik, Yajush, and Saman.” 

The Atharvaveda may, however, be referred to under the appellation 
of “ chhandas,” in the following passages, according to the indication of 
the St. Petersburg Lexicon, where the second sense of the word chhandas 
is thus defined : “A sacred hymn, and according to the first three texts 
about to be quoted, especially that sort which is neither Rich, Saman, 
nor Yajush : hence, perhaps, originally, an incantation.” The texts re- 
ferred to are A.V. xi. 7, 24 : Richah. sdmdni chhandumsi purdnam 
yajushu saha \ uchhishfdj jajnire \ “ The Rich-, Saman-, and Chhandas-, 
verses, and the Purana with the Yajush, sprang from the Uchhishta 
(remnant of the sacrifice).” R.V. x. 90, 9 : Tasmdd yajnCit sarvahutah 
richah sdmdni jajnire \ chanddmsi jajnire tasmdd yajus tasmdd ajdyata | 
“ From that universal sacrifice sprang the Rich-, Saman-, and Chhan- 
das-, verses : from it sprang the Yajush.” The third text is from the 
Harivamsa v. 9491 : Richo yajumshi sdmdni chhandaiiisy Atharmndni 
cha | chatodro sakliildh vedah sarahasydh savistardh | “ (May) the 

Rich-, Yajush-, and Saman-, verses, and the texts of the Atharvan, the 
four Vedas with their Khilas (later appendages), their esoteric doc- 
trines, and their details (preserve me).” 

In the Atharvaveda itself, x. 7, 20, it is thus alluded to as one of 
the Vedas under the title of the Atharvans and Augirases : Tasmdd 
richo apdtakshan yajur yasmud apdkashan \ sdmdni yasyo lomuni Athar- 
vdngiraso mukham | Skambham tarn bruhi katamah svid era sah \ “Tell 
us who is that Skambha from whom they cut off the Rieh-verses, from 
whom they scraped off the Yajush- verses, of whom the Saman- 
versos are the hairs, and of whom the Atharvans and Augirases form 
the mouth.” 223 

The Atharvan is similarly mentioned in the S'atapatha-brahmana, 
xiii. 4, 3, 7, Tan upadisati “ Atharvano vedah so ’yam” iti. . . . 
1 8 1 “ Arigiraso vedah so ’ yam ” iti | “ He teaches them thus, ‘ The 
Atharvans are a veda ; it is this.’ ... (8) The Angirases are a veda; 
it is this.” 221 Madhusudana Sarasvati, author of the Prasthana-bheda, 

223 In verse 14 of the same hymn, however, the other three Vedas only are named. 

211 See Muller's Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 38. 
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while he calls it a Yeda, notices at the same time its difference in 
character from the other three : — Sa cha (vedah) prayoga-trayena yajna- 
nirvuhartham rig-yajith-sama-lhedena bhinnah | . . . . Atharva-vedas 
tu yajndnupayuktah iiinti -pawshtihlbhieha.ra.di- karma- pratipadakat- 
uena atyanta-vilakshanah era | “ The Veda is divided into Eik, Yajush, 
and Saman, for the purpose of carrying out the sacrifice under its three 
different forms. . . . The Atharvaveda, on the contrary, is totally 
different. It is not suitable for the sacrifice, but only teaches how to 
appease, to bless, to curse, etc.” (Muller, Sansk. Lit. p. 445). In 
regard to this Veda, Mr. "Whitney remarks: “The Atharva is, like 
the Eik, a historical and not a liturgical collection.” It was, he 
thinks, originally composed of only eighteen books. A sixth of the 
matter of which these books consist is not metrical. “ Of the re- 
mainder, or metrical portion, about one-sixth is also found among the 
hymns of the Eik, and mostly in the tenth book of the latter ; the rest 
is peculiar to the Atharva. . . . The greater portion of them are 
plainly shown, both by their language and internal character, to be of 
much later date than the general contents of the other historic Veda, 
and even than its tenth book, with which they yet stand nearly con- 
nected in import and origin. The condition of the text also in those 
passages found likewise in the Eik, points as distinctly to a more 
recent period as that of their collection. This, however, would not 
necessarily imply that the main body of the Atharva hymns were not 
already in existence when the compilation of the Eik took place. 
Their character would be ground enough for their rejection and exclu- 
sion from the canon, until other and less scrupulous hands were found 
to undertake their separate gathering into an independent collection. 
The nineteenth book is . . . made up of matter of a like nature which 
had either been left out when they were compiled, or had been since 
produced.” (Journal of the American Oriental Society, iv. 253, 255.) 
The priority of the Eigveda to the Atharva may also be argued from 
the fact that the rishis of the hymns in the Eigveda are referred to 
in the Atharvaveda as men of an earlier period ; in proof of which I 
may refer to the passages quoted in the first volume of this work, 
p. 330. It is true that the same thing is noticeable to some degree 
in the Eigveda itself, in some later hymns of which the rishis of 
earlier hymns are referred to by name. In the Atharvaveda, how- 
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ever, the names so specified are chiefly those of the more recent rishis, 
while many of the personages referred to in the Eigveda appear to 
belong to a more primitive age. (See Roth’s Litt. und Gesch. des 
We da, p. 13.) In the former Veda, too, the Indian institutions appear 
in a somewhat more developed state than in the Eigveda. There is 
one point at least in which this development seems to be visible, viz. 
in the caste system, see the first volume of this work, pp. 280-289. The 
following extract from Weber's History of Indian Literature, p. 10, 
will exhibit his opinion of the general difference which exists between 
the Eigveda and the Atharvaveda : “The origin of the Atharva- 
sanhita falls within the period when Brahmanism had become dominant. 
.... Many of the hymns which it contains are to be found also in 
the Rik-sanhita, but there they are recent interpolations originating in 
the period when its compilation took place ; while in the Atharva col- 
lection they are the just and proper expression of the present. The 
spirit of the two collections is entirely different. In the Eik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling, a warm love for nature ; while in the 
Atharva, on the contrary, there predominates an anxious apprehension 
of evil spirits and their magical powers. In the Rik we see the people 
in the exercise of perfect freedom and voluntary activity ; while in the 
Atharva we observe them bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of 
superstition.” 231 * 

(ii.) The Samaveda is a collection of separate texts to be chanted 
at particular parts of the sacrifice ; 22S which, with the exception of a 
few, are all to be found in different parts of the Eigveda, espe- 
cially the 8th and 9th mandalas. In the Eigveda we find the entire 
hymns.: in the first part of the Samaveda we find only isolated verses 
of those hymns, dislocated from their natural connexion ; though in 
the second part the extracts are connected, and of greater length. 
It is not, however, quite clear whether the Sama collection or the Eik 
collection may have been first made. Weber remarks (Hist, of Ind. 
Lit., pp. 9, 62), that the texts of the Samaveda frequently exhibit more 
ancient grammatical forms than those of the Eigveda, and suggests 
that as the former contains no extracts from any of the later hymns 
of the latter, it may have been compiled before these later pieces had 


224 * gee Appendix, Note B. 


125 See Muller, pp. 472-3. 
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been composed ; but adds that this point has not been yet investigated. 416 
“Whitney also leaves tho question undecided (Journ. Am. Or. Society, 
iv. 253, 254). 

Muller, on the other hand, says (Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 457) : — “The 
other two Sanhitas were more likely the production of the Brahmana 
period. These two Yedas, the Yajurveda and the Samaveda, were, 
in truth, what they are called in the Kaushltaki-brahmana, the at- 
tendants of the Rigveda.” 227 He supposes that the hymns found in the 
three Vedas were not “ collected at three times by throe independent 
collectors. If so, their differences would have been greater than they 
are.” Their actual differences are rather those of Sakhas or branches, 
he thinks, than of independent Sanhitas or collections. 

(iii.) Both the Sanhitas of the Yajurveda are collections of sacri- 
ficial formulas in prose, as well as of verses which are partly extracted 

In his Ind. Stud. i. 63, f. the same author writes as follows: — “As regards 
the relation of the Samaveda to the Bigveda, we must clearly represent to ourselves 
the manner in which in general these hymns arose, how they were then carried to a 
distance by the tribes when they migrated further, and were then regarded as sacred ; 
whilst in the country where they were produced, they either, as living in the imme- 
diate popular consciousness, underwent alterations, or made way for new hymns, and 
were thus displaced and fell into oblivion. It is only a foreign country which sur- 
rounds what was produced at homo with a sacred enchantment. Tho emigrants 
remain at tho old stage, preserving what is ancient with painful exactness ; whilst at 
home life opens out for itself new paths. New emigrants follow the first from then- 
home, join those already settled in the new seats ; and now the old and tho new 
songs and rites are blended together, and exactly, but uncritically, learned by 
travelling scholars from different masters, and then inculcated (on this point several 
stories' of the Brihad Aranyaka are especially instructive), so that a varied inter- 
mixture arises. Others again, more learned, endeavour to introduce arrangement 
to bring together things which are related, to separate what is diverse ; and thus 
a theological intolerance is generated, without which the fixation of a text or a canon 
is impossible. Wc should not overlook the influence of courts in this process, e.g. 
of Jauaka, Eng of Vidcha, who had found in Yajnavalkya his Homer. Neither 
the Puranas nor the Charanavyuha afford us the means of arriving at an approxim- 
ately clear insight into the mutual relations of the different schools, which could only 
he attained by a comparison of tho different teachers named in the Brfibmnnas and 
Sutras with one another, as well as with the text of Panini and the Ganapatha and 
Scholium thereto belonging. . . . Further, the relation between the Higveda 
and the Samaveda presents a certain analogy to that between the white and the 
black Yajusli ; and as we frequently see tho teachers who represent the latter abused in 
the Brahmana of the former, it cannot surprise us if the Panigins and Kaushltakins 
[teachers connected with the Higveda] are similarly treated in the Samaveda 
Brahmana.” 

227 Tat-paricharanuv itarau vedau | vi. 11. 
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from the Eigveda. There is, however, this difference between the 
white (or Vfijasnneyi) and black (or Taittirlya) Yajurveda Sanhitas, that 
the latter has partly the character of a Brahmana, although there is also 
a separate Taittirlya Brahmana. Many parts of the Yajurveda exhibit 
a more advanced development of religious institutions and observances 
than the Itigveda. Professor Weber, the editor of this Veda, 22 * con- 
siders (Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 10), that it “ belongs to a period when the 
Brahmanical element had already become predominant, though it was 
still exposed to strenuous opposition; and when, at all events, the 
Brahmanical hierarchy and the system of castes had been completely 
formed.” The same writer tells us (pp. 106, 107), that “the 30th 
book of the Yajasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajurveda, in enumerating 
the different classes of men who are to be consecrated at the Purusha- 
medha, or Human sacrifice, refers to the names of most of the Indian 
mixed castes, so that we may thence conclude that a complete con- 
solidation of the Brahmanical system had taken place.” The Yaja- 
saneyi-sanhita is divided into forty Adhyayas or sections, of which 
Weber thinks (Hist, of Ind. Lit. pp. 103, 104), that those from the 
19th to the 25th may be later than the first eighteen ; while there is, 
he remarks, no doubt that the last fifteen adhyayas are later, and 
perhaps much later, than the rest of the collection. This is proved by 
this portion of the Sanhita being called a Kliila, or supplement, both 
in the nnukramanl or index, which is ascribed to Katyayana, and also 
in Mahldharn’s Commentary on the Yeda. 220 A further proof of the 
posteriority in date of the last parts of the Yiijasaneyi-sanhita is, Weber 

228 In his Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 140, Weber tolls us that “ in the Anukramani of 
Katyiiyana to the Yajasaneyi-sanhitii of the Yajurveda, the authors (rishis) assigned 
to the particular versos (rich) usually coincide with the authors assigned to the same 
verses in the Anukramani of the Eigveda ; but that there are many exceptions to 
this remark. In particular (as happens also in the Big-anukramani) the name of 
the author appears often to be borrowed from some word occurring in the verse. 
And in the case (a very frequent one) of a verse being repeated in another part of 
the Vuj.-san., it is often assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previously been ascribed. Many of tho rishis hero referred to do not occur 
among those of tlia Eigveda, and belong to a later stage than the latter ; and among 
these rishis peculiar to the Vajasaneyi-sanhita there are several who arc namod in 
the S'atapatha-hrahmana as teachers.” 

229 The words of Mahidhara at tho commencement of the 26th adhyaya are as 
follows: Idaatm khilany uehyante | “The Khilas are now to be explained.” See 
also Muller’s Sansk. Lit., p. 358. 
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observes, derived from the fact that they are not found in the Sanhita of 
the Black Yajurveda, but only in its Brahmana or in its Aranyaka parts, 
•which by their very character are in date subsequent to the Sanhita 
(p. 104). Weber is further of opinion (pp. 44, 105 and 106), that the 
names (I^ana and Mahadeva) assigned to the god Rudra in adhyaya 39, 
in addition to those by which he is designated in adhyiiya 16 (where 
he is regarded as the divinity of fire, though addressed by many of the 
epithets which were subsequently applied to the god S'iva), indicate 
a more advanced stage in the worship of the deity in question at the 
time when adhyaya 39 was composed, than at the period when 
adhyaya 16 was written. Professor Muller thinks that “there is 
nothing to prove that the hymn book of the Vajasaneyins [the Vaja- 
saneyi-sanhita] existed previous to their Brahmana” [the S'atapatha]. 
Sansk. Lit. p. 360. 

(iv.) We come now to the Rigveda-sanhita, which contains the 
most extensive collection of the most ancient Yedic hymns in their 
complete form. It is divided into ten mandalas, and contains in all 
1017 hymns (Muller, p. 497). “ The Vedas,” sayB Mr. Whitney (Journ. 
Am. Or. Soc., iii. 295), “ contain the songs in which the first ances- 
tors of the Hindu people, at the very dawn of their existence as 
a separate nation, while they were still only on the threshold of the 
great country which they were afterwards to fill with their civilization, 
praised the gods, extolled heroic deeds, and sang of other matters 
which kindled their poetical fervour. 230 . . . The mass, as it lies before 
us, is almost exclusively of a religious character ; this may have had 
its ground partly in the end for which the collections were afterwards 
made, hut it is probably in a far higher degree due to the character of 
the people itself, which thus shows itself to have been at the beginning 
what it continued to be throughout its whole history, an essentially 
religious one. . . . Hymns of a very different character are not en- 
tirely wanting, and this might be taken as an indication that, had 
they been more numerous, more would have been preserved to us.” 231 

230 Seo also, for an account of the contents of the hymns, Professor Wilson’s 
Introduction to his translation of the Rigveda, p. xxiv. ff. ; and for numerous 
specimens, the other volumes of this work, passim. 

231 See my art. “ Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rig and Atharva Vedas," in the 
Journal of the Royal As. Soc., vol. ii. (new series) pp. 26, ff. and the fifth volume 
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These hymns are said, by later Indian writers, to have been “ seen ” 
by the ancient rishis or bards. Thus the Nirukta says (ii. 11) : Ri&hir 
darsanat\ “ stomdn dadarsa” ity Aupamanyavah, \ tad yad endms 
“ tapasyamnnan Brahma svayambhv abhy-dnarshat te rishayo ’bhavati | 
tad rishindm rishitvam” iti vijndyate \ “‘Arishi is so called from 
seeing. He saw the hymns : ’ — This is Aupamanyava’s explanation. 
They becamo rishis, because Brahma, the self-existent, manifested 
himself to them when they were sunk in devotion. From this, as is 
generally understood, they acquired their character of rishis.” There 
is, however, no doubt that the rishis were themselves the authors 
of these ancient songs, which they addressed to the gods when 
they were solicitous to obtain any blessing; or composed on other 
occasions. The scope of these hymns or mantras is well summed up 
in the following passage from the Anukramani (index) to the Rigveda, 
quoted by Colebrooke (Misc. Essays, i. p. 26) : — Arthepsavak rishayo 
devatas chhandobhir abhyadhavan | “ The rishis, desiring [various] 

objects, hastened to the gods with metrical prayers.” It is also said 
in the Nirukta, vii. 1 : — Yat-hdmah rishir yasydiii devatayum arthapa- 
tyam ichhan stutim prayunlcte tad-devatah sa mantro bhavati | “ The 
hymn has for its deity the particular god to whom the rishi, seeking 
to obtain any particular object which he longs for, addresses his 
praises.” The compositions of one of the riBhis, Paruchhepa, 233 are 
distinguished by the repetition of some of the preceding words at the 
close of the lines. This peculiarity is thus noticed in the Nirukta, x. 
42 : — Abhydse bhuydihsam artham manyante yathd, “ aho darsanlya, aho 
darsaniya Tat ParttcKhepasya sllam : Paruchhepah rishih. “ Some 
consider that greater force is added to a sentiment by repetition, as in 
the expression, ‘0 beautiful, 0 beautiful.’ Tliis was Paruchhepa’s 
turn of mind. He was a rishi.” Here Yaska, the author of the 
Hirukta, speaks of a particular mode of composition as peculiar to 
Paruchhepa, one of the Vedic rishis. But if the form of the com- 
position was the result of the rishi’s own particular genius {sllam), 
he must have done more than “Bee” the hymn; he must himself 

• 

of this work, pp. 421, B. Professor Aufrecht remarks (Ind. Studion, iv. 8), that 
“possibly only a small portion of the Yedio poems may have been preserved to us in 
the Rik-sanhita." 

!S2 See the third volume of this work, p. 212. 
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have determined its particular form. The hymn could not therefore 
have existed eternally, 233 expressed in its present words. Yaska, 
therefore, appears to be inconsistent with himself, when he states this 
doctrine in other passages, as x. 10, 46, where ho says, risher drith- 
tarthasya pritir ukhyuna-samij aktd : “ Here the rishi, after he had 
beheld the contents [of a hymn], expresses his pleasure in narration.” 
If, indeed, we are to understand by the word artha, “ contents,” that 
the matter of the hymn only, without the words, was revealed, there 
will be no inconsistency. See, in addition to the passages quoted here, 
those adduced in the third volume of this work, pp. 211, f. 

For many ages the successive generations of these ancient rishis 
continued to make new contributions to the stock of hymns, while they 
carefully preserved those which had been handed down to them by 
their forefathers. 233 The fact of this successive composition of the 

233 See the third volume of this work, pp. 71, ff., 91, f., and 208. 

234 « The Indian Aryns were disposed to piety, both by their natural character and 
by the institutions of Munu. They were sustained in these sentiments by the chiefs 
of certain families in which their religious traditions had been more especially pre- 
served. In those primitive ages the political system was precisely the same as that 
which Homer depicts; — kings the veritable shepherds of their people; cultivators 
or herdsmen united around their chiefs, and prepared, whenever necessity arose, to 
transform themselves into warriors ; numerous flocks and a profusion of rural wealth ; 
towns which were only large villages. Some of these villages served as retreats to 
renowned sages, who, while their dependents were tending their fields and flocks, 
were themselves engaged in the cultivation of sacred science, in the company of their 
sons, or their pupils, and fulfilled the functions of a Calchas or a Trresias to some 
Indian Agamemnon or (Edipus in their neighbourhood. Invited by the chiefs to 
perform sacrifice, they arrived with their sacred retinue ; they ascended the moun- 
tain where an iuclosure of lattice-work had been constructed; for temples were then 
unknown. There, beneath the vault of heaven, they recited their hereditary songs, 
or a newly-composed hymn ; they invoked the grand agents in nature to grant success 
to the labours of the field, increase to the flocks, and a succession of brave and 
virtuous descendants. They implored, they threatened their gods ; and when the 
sacred rites had been scrupulously performed, they retired loaded with gifts, carrying 
away cows, horses, and cars filled with provisions, gold, and precious stuffs. We see 
thus by whut fortune these hymns have been preserved, forming as they did, a patri- 
mony to certain families, a species of productive capital, which it was their interest 
to turn to the very best account. Composed on certain recognized and venerable 
themes, and sometimes retouched and renovated by the imagination of a new bard, 
they grew old, as they were transmitted from age to age, bearing on them, sometimes, 
the date of their composition, which was indicated by the name of the inspired author, 
or of some generous prince.” Langlois, French translation of Rigveda, vol. i., 
pref. pp. x, xi. See also Mr. Whitney’s remarks in the Journal of the Am. Or. 
Soc., iv. 249. 
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hymns is evident from the ancient index ( anulcramanl ) to the Rigvcda, 
as continually quoted in the commentary of Sayana, which shows that 
these compositions are ascribed to different generations of the same 
families, as their " seers.” For example, some of the hymns of the 
3rd mandala are assigned to Grathin, the father of Visvamitra, others to 
Visvamitra himself, others to Rishabha, his son, others again to Kata, 
his descendant, and others to TJtkila, of the race of Kata. Here we 
have the “ seers ” of hymns extending over five generations or more. 
The same fact, viz. that a long interval elapsed between the compo- 
sition of the different hymns, is manifest from various passages in 
these compositions themselves. 235 Thus the second verse of the first 
hymn of the 1st mandala of the Higveda is to the following effect : 
Agnih ptirvelhir rishibhir idi/o nutanair uta \ ea devan a ilia, vakshati | 
“ Let Agni, who is to be worshipped by the former rishis, and by the 
recent ones, bring hither the gods.” 236 There are many other verses 
alluding to a difference of "antiquity in the hymns and their authors. 
Such are the following (R.V. i. 48, 14): — Ye chid hi team rishayah 
pUrve utaye juliure | “ The former jishis who invoked thee for suc- 
cour,” etc. (R.V. i. 62, 13) Sanayate Gotamah Indra navyam atalcshad 
brahma hari-yojanaya | “ Nodhas, a Gotama, has fabricated this new 
prayer to thee, 0 Indra, who art from of old, that thou mayest yoke thy 
coursers,” etc. 237 (R.Y. iii. 32, 13) Yah stomebhir vavridhe purvyebhir 
yo madhyamebhir uta nutanebhih \ “ "Who [Indra] has grown through 

praises, ancient, middle, and modern.” 233 (R.Y. vi. 44, 13) Yah 

335 This subject is more fully treated in the third volume of this work, pp. 217, ff. 

236 The comment of Yaska on this passage (Niruktn vii. 16) is as follows : Agnir 
yah purvair rishibhir ilitavyo vanditavyah asmabhis navataraik sa devan ilia avahatv 
iti | “Let Agni, who is to be worshipped, reverenced, by the former rishis, and by 
us the more modern ones, bring the gods hither.” Sayana annotates thus on the 
passage: Again Agnih “ purvebhih ” pwcilanair Bhrigv-angirah-prabhritibhir 
“ idi/ah" atutgo “nutanair uta” idiiiiintanair asmdbhir api stutgah \ “This 
Agni, who is to be worshipped, i.c. celebrated, by the former, i.e. the ancient rishis, 
Bhrigu, Angirns, and the rest, and by the recent, i.c. the present [rishis], ourselves 
also,” etc. 

237 “Navyam" nutanam “ brahma ” elat suhta-rupam stotraih “no" asmad- 
artham “ atalcshad ” akarot | Sayana. “Fabricated, i.e. made for us this new 
brahma , i.e. praise in the form of this sukta.” The same verb tahsh is also applied 
to the composition of hymns in It.V. i. 109, 1 ; ii. 19, 8 ; and vi. 32, 1. 

33s Puratanaih | madhye bhavaih ] asmdbhili kriyamanair adhunatanaih stotraih \ 
“ Praises ancient, intermediate, and formed by ns at present.” This verse is referred 
to by Muller, p, 482. 
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purvydbkir uta nutanubhir girbhir vavridhe grinatdm rishlndm | “He 
[Indra] who has growa by the ancient and modern hymns of the rishis 
who praised him.” (R.Y. vii. 22, 9) Ye cha purve rishayo ye clta 
nutndh, Indra Irahm&ni janayanta viprah | “ 0 Indra, the wise pishis, 

both ancient and modern, have generated prayers.” (R.Y. x. 23, 6) 
Stomafh te Indra Vimadah ajyanan apurvyam purutamaih sudunave \ 
“ The Vimadas have generated, !3S 0 Indra, for thee, the beneficent, a 
copious hymn, before unheard.” 

In the Vajasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajurveda (xviii. 52), we meet 
with the following text : Imau tu pakshdv ajaran patatrinau ydbhydm 
ralcshdnisi apdhamsi Ague | tdbhjdm patema su/critum « lokam yatra 
rishayo jagmuh prathamajdh purdndh | “ But these undecaying feathered 
pinions, with which, 0 Agni, thou slayest the Itakshases, — with them 
let us ascend to the world of the righteous, whither the earliest-born 
ancient rishis have gone.” 210 The writer of this verse was himself a 
rishi, and it is clear, according to his statement, that long before his 
time other rishis had gone to the regions of the blessed. 

And in the Rigveda we find reference made in numerous hymns 
to earlier pishis (who themselves are yet declared by later writers to 
have been authors of hymns included in the same Yeda) having been 
delivered by the gods in ancient times. Thus Atri, the author of 
several Yedic hymns (37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 85, and 86, of the 5th man- 
dala), Kanva, the author of hymns 37-43 of the 1st mandala, and 
Yasishtha, the author of the greater part of the 7th mandala, are 
spoken of in several other hymns, e.g. in mandala i. 112, 7, 9, 16; 
i. 117, 3, 8 ; L 118, 7, as if they belonged to an earlier age. 

The descendants of the most celebrated pishis would, no doubt, 
form complete collections of the hymns which had been composed by 
their respective ancestors. After being thus handed down, with little 
alteration, in the families of the original authors for several centuries, 
during which many of them were continually applied to the purposes 

239 The verb ajljanan, “generated,” as applied to hymns, also occurs in R.V. 
viii. 77, 4, and viii. 84, 5. See also Samaveda, ii. 108, 109, and 1069, with Benfey’s 
translation and note, p. 245. 

240 On the last words the commentator on v. 58 annotates: “ Prathamajah” 
purvotpanndh | “puriinaA” ptim 'pi mvtih ajaraiiiarah rishayo yatra loke jagmuh] 
“ The world whither the jishis, first-born, i.e. earliest-produced, ancient, i.e. in 
former times, also, yonng, imperishable, and immortal, have gone.” 
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of religious 'worship, these hymns, which had been gathering an ac- 
cumulated sanctity throughout all this period, were at length collected 
in one great body of sacred literature, styled the Sanhita of the Rig- 
veda — a work which in the Puranas is assigned to Yedavyasa, and one 
of his pupils. 211 

As the process of hymn composition continued thus to go on for 
many centuries, it was likely that the collection, when finally com- 
pleted, would contain many comparatively new hymns, written just 
before the canon was closed. Even after this latter event took place 
we find that some hymns were composed which must have had Borne 
pretensions to a sacred character, as, though not admitted into the 
canon of the Rigveda, they are found copied as Khilas or later addi- 
tions, at the end of some of the sections in the manuscripts of that 
work ; and some passages from them are, as Professor Muller informs 
me, inserted in the other three Yedas, and are enjoined by Asvalayana 
to be employed on particular occasions, in the ceremonial of sacrifice. 
Whether or not these Khilas are the oldest extant compositions after 
those included in the Yedic collections (and their style shows them not 
to be all so), they must at least, from the position which they have 
gained of the Vedic apocrypha, be regarded as a link connecting the 
Vedic hymns with the later parts of Indian literature. 

The hymns in the Rik-sanhita which bear the most modem charac- 
ter, and which from their age stand chronologically nearest to the 
Khilas just alluded to, are (according to Professor Miiller, p. *484) 
those in which reference is made to a complicated ceremonial, to a 
great variety of priests with different functions and appellations, or in 
which the liberality of royal patrons to the sacerdotal class is the 
theme of celebration. One composition, of which the modem character 
is acknowledged by most critics, 213 is the so-called Purusha Sukta, the 
90th hymn of the 10th mandala (quoted in pp. 6-11 of the first volume 

241 “ I suppose that at different and unknown epochs, on the invitation of some 
prince, learned and pious persons must have boon charged to collect the hymns com- 
posed for the use of the several sacerdotal families, and to arrange them in a certain 
order consistent with the maintenance of the texts. When we observe the spirit 
which has directed these collectors, wo can comprehend how there should be so many 
repetitions both in the ideas and the words. The ancient bards had borrowed from 
each other many thoughts which the compilers of different eras have scrupulously 
reproduced.” Lauglois, French translation of Bigvcda, yoI. i., prof. p. xiii. 

211 Prof. Haug is an exception. See the hist volume of this work, p. 11. 
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of this ■work), which Mr. Colebrooke 143 characterizes in the following 
terms: — 

“That remarkable hymn is in language, metre, and style, very 
different from the rest of the prayers with which it is associated. It 
has a decidedly more modern tone ; and must have been composed after 
the Sanskrit language had been refined, and its grammar and rhythm 
perfected. The internal evidence which it furnishes, serves to demon- 
strate the important fact that the compilation of the Vedas, in their 
present arrangement, took place after the Sanskrit tongue had ad- 
vanced from the rustic and irregular dialect in which the multitude 
of hymns and prayers of the Vedas was composed, to the polished and 
sonorous language in which the mythological poems, sacred and pro- 
fane ( purcinas and cuvija/s), have been written.” (See also the remarks 
made on this hymn by Prof. Muller, Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 571.) The 
last-named author thinks it is a mistake to regard any hymn as modern, 
merely from the presence in it of philosophical ideas. But I must 
refer to his own work, pp. 556, ff., for a statement of his views on this 
point. 

The sketch which I have now given of Sanskrit literature shows 
that we can trace it back, by a series of almost continuous links up to 
the period of its rise."* If the Vedic hymns'cannot be connected im- 
mediately with the literature which follows next after them, they are 
at least separated from it by no very distant interval ; and they are 
evidently the natural product of the same fertile Indian mind which 
afterwards gave birth to the Brahmnnas, the Upanishads, tho Doraanas, 
and the different epic and mythological poems. 

In the Rigveda we possess, as has been already remarked, a collec- 
tion of hymns which were composed during many successive genera- 
tions, but its most ancient portions constitute the earliest of all the 
extant remains of Indian authorship, and not only display to us the 
Sanskrit language in the oldest phase in which we can ever see it 

213 Misc. Ess., i. 309, note. 

3,1 It may, perhaps, bo thought that this subject has been treated at a length dis- 
proportioned to tho purpose which I have immediately in view, viz., to trace the 
mutations of tho Sanskrit language. But a full exhibition of the character and 
antiquity of the Yedio hymns, and of tho relation in which they stand to the other 
parts of Indian literature, will he found to form a necessary basis for various other 
discussions which will appear in the sequel of this work, and I have deemed the 
present a convenient opportunity for its introduction. 
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exhibited, but also afford us some of the most authentic materials 
which we can ever obtain for our researches into the earliest history, 
religious and political, of the Indian people, and into their pre-histori- 
cal relations with the other branches of the Indo-European family. 

Fifth : — If any further proof be wanted of the greater antiquity of 
the Yedic hymns, as compared with the other books esteemed more or 
less sacred by the Hindus, as, for instance, the epic poems and the 
Puranas, it may be. found in the great difference between the mytho- 
logical systems which are discoverable in these two classes of works 
respectively. As I return to this subject in another volume of this 
work (the fourth), I may content myself with a very summary notice 
of it at present. The following extracts from Professor H. H. Wilson’s 
introduction to the first volume of his translation of the Pigveda, 
pp. xxiv, xxvii, will give some idea of the difference to which I 
allude : — 

“The next question is, who are the gods to whom the praises and 
prayers [in the Eigveda] are addressed? And here we find also 
a striking difference between the mythology of the Rigveda and that 
of the heroic poems and Puranas. The divinities worshipped are not 
unknown to later systems, but they there perform very subordinate 
parts, whilst those deities who are the great gods — the DU nmjores — of 
the subsequent period, are either wholly unnamed in the Yeda, or are 
noticed in an inferior and different capacity. The names of S’iva, of 
Mahaijeva, of Duma, of Kir.!, of Rama, of Kkishxa, never occur, as far 
as we are yet aware; we have a Rudea, who, in after times, is identified 
with S'jta, but who, even in the Puranas, is of very doubtful origin 
and identification, whilst in the Yeda he is described as the father of 
the winds, and is evidently a form of either Agni or Indea ; the 
epithet Kapaeddin , 815 which is applied to him, appears, indeed, to have 
some relation to a characteristic attribute of S’iva, — the wearing of his 
hair in a peculiar braid; but the term has probably in the Veda a 

215 [Tliis epithet occurs in the following passage, verse i. of Sukta 114, Mandala 
1st : — Imah Sudraga tavase kapardinc lishayadvlraga prabharanmhc uuttlh | yatlid 
dam asad dsipadc ehalushpadt vilvam pushtam grams asminn amUuram | i.e. “We 
offer these praises to the strong Rudra, with the braided hair, the destroyer of heroes, 
in order that health may be enjoyed by bipods and quadrupeds, and that all beings 
in this village may be well nourished, and exempt from disease.” The same epithet 
kapardin is also applied to Puslmn in R.Y. vi. 65, 2, andix. 67, 11. See the fifth 
volume of this work, pp. 177 and 462. — J.M ] 
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different signification — one now forgotten,— although, it may have 
suggested in aftertime the appearance of Siva in such a head-dress, 
as identified with Asm; for instance, Kapahbein may intimate his 
head being surrounded by radiating flame, or the word may be an in- 
terpolation ; at any rate, no other epithet applicable to S'iva occurs, 
and there is not the slightest allusion to the form in which, for the last 
ten centuries at least, he seems to have been almost exclusively wor- 
shipped in India — that of the Linga or Phallus ; neither is there the 
slightest hint of another important feature of later Hinduism, the 
Trimurtti, or Tri-une combination of Biumii, Vishnu, and S'iva, as 
typified by the mystical syllable Om, although, according to high 
authority on the religions of antiquity, the Trimurtti was the first 
element in the faith of the Hindus, and the second was the Lingam. 
— Creuzer, ‘lleligions de l’Antiquite,’ book i. chap. i. p. 140." 

Even so late as the time when the S'atapatha-brahmana was com- 
posed, the names afterwards appropriated to Mahadeva were applied to 
Agni, as appears from the following passage, i. 7, 3, 8, p. 70 : — Agnir 
vai devah \ tasya etuni ndmCtni “ S’arvah ” iti yatha Pruchyah. uchalcshate 
“ Bhavah" iti yatha Buhlkuh “ Paiundm patih ” “ Rudrah ” “Agnir" 
iti | tang asga asdntdng eoa itardni ndmdni | “ Agnir ” ity eva iantata- 
man | “ Agni is a god. These are his names, viz., ‘ S'arva,’ as the 
eastern people call him ; ‘ Bhava,’ as the Bahxkas ; * Pa£unam pati,’ 
* the lord of animals * Eudra and * Agni.’ These others are his 
ill-omened names. Agni is his mildest appellation.” (See Weber’s 
Indische Studien, i. 189, ii. 19-22, 37, 302 ; the S'atapatha-brahmana, 
vi. 1, 3, 10-17, ix. 1, 1, 1, 2, quoted in pp. 283, ff. and 289, f., of the 
fourth volume of this work; and Jour. Am. Or. Soc. iii. 319.) 24 ® 

116 I add here some passages not adduced in my fourth volume. The Taittiriya 
Sanhita, i. 6, 1, 1, has tho following “akhyayika” (little story) : Devisurah earn- 
yattuh dsan | te devnh vijayam iipayanto ’gmu vdmani vasu sannyadadhata “ idam 
« no bhaviahyati yadi nojeshyanti" iti\ tad Agnir nyakamayata\ tena apakramat 1 
tad devah vijitya avarurutsamdnah anvayan | tad asya sahasa dditsanta | so ’rodit | 
yad arodit tad Radrasya rudratvam | “ The Gods and Asuras contended. The 
Gods, on the eve of gaining a victory, deposited their desirable property with Agni, 
in order that, as they said, they might retain it in case their enemies should van- 
quish them. Agni coveted this property, and absconded with it. Then the gods, 
having conquered their enemies, desired to recover their property, foEowed Agni, 
and sought to take it from him by force. He wept. From tho fact that ‘he wept’ 
( arodlt , from the root rad), he derives his name and character of ‘ Eudra.’ " In the 
same Sanhita, book v., p. 466 of India Offiee MS., we find the words : Rudro vai eska 
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Again, in p. xx xiv. of his Introduction, Professor "Wilson says, in 
regard to Yishnu : — “ There is no separate hymn to Yishnu, hut he is 
mentioned as Trivikrama, or he who took three steps or paces, which 
Colebrooke thought might have formed the groundwork of the 
Pauranik legend of the dwarf Avatar. It may have been suggestive 
of the fiction ; hut no allusion to the notion of Avatars occurs in the 
Yeda, and there can be little doubt that the three steps here referred 
to are the three periods of the sun’s course — his rise, culmination, and 
setting.” 217 The passage here alluded to by Professor Wilson is as 
follows: Rigveda i. 22, 16-21 : — (16) Ato devuh avantu no yato Vishnur 
vichakrame | prithivyah sapta dhumahhih 218 | (17) I dam Vishnur vicha- 
krame tredhd nidadhe padam \ samulham asya pdmsure | (18) Trini padu 
vichakrame Vishnur gopah adabhyah \ ato dharmdni dhurayan | (19) 
Vishnoh karmdni pasyata yato vratdni paspase \ Indrasya yvjyah sakhd | 
(20) Tad Vishnoh par amatn padam sadd pasyanti surayah \ diviva chak- 
shur dtatam | (21) Tad vipraso vipanyavo jdgrivdmsah samindhate \ Vish- 
nor yat paramam padam \ 

“ (16) May the gods preserve us from that (place) whence Yishnu 
strode across the seven regions of the earth [or, according to the 
Samaveda, over the surface of the earth]. (17) Yishnu traversed 
this (universe) : in three places he planted his foot, and [the world] 
was enveloped in his dust. (18) Yishnu, the preserver, the unin- 
jurable, stepped three steps, upholding thereby fixed ordinances. (19) 
Behold the deeds of Yishnu, through which this intimate friend of 
Indra has perceived the established laws. (20) The wise ever con- 
template that supreme station of Yishnu, placed like an eye in the 
sky. (21) The wise, ever vigilant and offering praise, kindle that 
which is the supreme station of Yishnu.” — (See Wilson’s translation, 
pp. 53, 54 ; Benfey’s translation of the Samaveda, pp. 223 and 287 ; 
his Glossary, p. 191, under the word sapta, and his translation of the 

yad Aynih | “ This Agni is Rudrn.” And in v. 6, 7, 3 : Jtudro vat esha yad Aynili J 
m yathn vyaghrali kntddhas tiahtliaty eva vai esha\ tarhi s aehitam stair upati- 
shthate namathdrair eva tam iamayati | “ This Agni is Rudra. He stands enraged 
like a tiger. Then he approaches him when kindled, and quiets him with these 
prostrations.” 

“ It is expressly so stated by Dnrgacharya, in his commentary on the Nirukta. 
See Burnouf, Introduction to the third volume of the Bhugavata Parana, p. xxii.” 

213 Instead of sapta dliamabhis, the Samaveda, ii. 1021, reads atl/ti sunavi , “ over 
the surface.” 
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R.V. in Orient und Occident, p. 30 : see, also, the fourth volume of 
this work, pp. 54, if.) 210 

The remarks of Yaska on this passage have heen already quoted 
above (p. 176). The following is the note of the commentator, 
Durgacharya, on Yaska’s explanation of the above passage of the 
Bigveda (see above, note 247, p. 203) : — Viahnur adityali \ katham iti \ 
yatahdha “ tredha nidadhe padam" nidhatte padam nidlmnam padaih\T\ | 
Kva tcitra tdvat | “ prithivydm antarikshe dim" iti S'akapunih \ par- 
thivo ’gnir bhutva “ prithivyam ” yat kinckid asti tad vikramate tad 
adhitishthati “ antarikshe ” vaidyutatmanu. “divi” suryatmand\ yad 
uktam “ tarn u akrinvan tredha .bhuve learn ” (R.V. x. 88, 10) | 
“ Samdrohane udayagirdv udyan padam ekaih nidhatte vishnupade ma- 
dhyandine antarikshe gayasirasy astangirdv ” ity Aurnavdbhah dchdryo 
manyate \ 

“Vishnu is the Sun. How? Because he says, ‘thrice he planted 
his foot.’ "Where did he do so ? * On the earth, in the firmament, 

and in the heaven,’ says S'akapuni. Becoming terrestrial fire, he 
paces or resides a little upon the earth, in the shape of lightning in the 
firmament, and in the form of the sun in heaven. As it is said, ‘ they 
made him to exist in a threefold form’ (R..Y. x. 88, 10). Aurnavabha 
Acharya thinks the meaning is, ‘ He plants one step on the ‘ Samaro- 
hana ’ (point of ascension), when rising over the eastern mountain, 
(another) at noon on the Yishnupada, tho meridian sky, (a third) on 
Gayasiras, when setting beneath the western hill.’ ” 

Any one who has the slightest acquaintance with the later Hindu 
mythology will perceive at once how different these Vedic repre- 
sentations are from the Puranic accounts of S’iva and Vishnu.* 50 
Such changes as these, in the conception of the gods, must have been 
the work of time. Here, therefore, we have another proof of the 
antiquity of the Vedic hymns as compared with the other portions of 
Indian literature. 

513 Under the word dhannan, Bohtlingk and Roth quote Vfdakhijya iv. 3, whore* 
it is said, Yasmai Vishnus trJni padu vichakrame upa mitrasya dharmabhih\ 

“ For whom (for Indra) Vishnu strode three paces in tho quality of a friend, or 
according to the custom of a friend.” The explanation of the last words of the line 
are from B. and E. 

550 The modifications which have taken place in the conceptions of these two deities 
are fully exhibited in tho fourth volume of this work, to which I refer for further 
particulars. 
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Sixth : Another proof of the greater antiquity of the Yedio hymns 
as compared with the later S&stras may he found in the fact that the 
former represent to us a considerable difference in the religious in- 
stitutions of the Indian people at the time when they were composed 
as compared with the usages of later periods. For information on 
this subject I may refer to the first volume of this work, passim. 

Seventh : How different the Sanskrit of the Yedic age was in many 
of itB forms from those which the later Sanskrit assumed, and still re- 
tains, may he seen from the subjoined specimens taken from the Eigveda : 


Mod. 

Sans. 


Eigveda, i. 2, 1, with modern Sanskrit interpretation underneath 
Vdyav dydhi darsata ime somah aran- 
kritdli \ teshdm pdhi srudhi havam | 

Vdyav dydhi darsamya ime somah alan- 
krituh \ teshum piba Srinu havam \ 


Vedic ( 
Text, j 


“ Come, 0 Viyu, these 
somas are prepared. 281 
Drink of them ; hear 
our invocation." 


Here it will be observed that four Yedio words, dariata, aranlcritdh, 
pdhi, irudhi, differ from the modem Sanskrit forms. 


Eigveda, i. 3, 7 : 

Vedic ( Omdsas charshanidhrito viive devusah ' 
Text. | agata \ dasvdmso dasushah sutam \ 

Omdh [rakshakdli] charshanidhrito f 
Kan's visvedevdh dgachclihata \ duturo du- 
tuh sutam \ J 


0 Vis've devas, preservers of 
men, bestowers [of rewards], 
come to tho libation of him 
who gives yon [oblations]. 


Here the Yedio forms omdsah , devusah, and agata, stand for omdh, 
devdh, and dgachclihata. 


Eigveda, vii. 33, 5 : 

Vedic / Vasishthasya stuvatah Indro akod warn “ Indra heard Vasishtha 

Text. [ tritsubhyo ahrinod u Mam I when he uttered P raisc ’ and 

’ ' . y opened up a wide space to 

Mod. | Vasishthasya stuvatah Indro asrinod i tlle TritBU5 ;< ( Sce TO i. i. 

Sans. i. urum tritsubhyo aharod « Mam \ J p. 320.) 

Here we have the Yedic forms aSrot and akrinot, for the modem 
asrinot and akarot. 


asi p ro f t Aufrecht suggests that the word alankrita has not the sense of “ pre- 
pared” in later Sanskrit; that the construction teshdm piba would be improper 
there ; and that charshanidhrit would not be understood in modern times. 
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This fact of the frequent diversity between the Vedic and ordinary 
Sanskrit is recognized in every page of his work by the great gramma- 
rian Panini. I will quote one of the Sutras, in which he refers to Borne 
instances of this, together with the illustrations given in the Yarttika 
(vii. 2, 64) : — Bdbhutka atatantha jagribhma vavariha iti nigame \ \ 
ity etani vede nipdtyante | bhu | “ hots, prathamo babhutha ” | “ babhu- 
vitha ” iti loke | tarn | “yena antarikshani uru atatantha ” | “ atenitha'' 
iti loke | graha | '•‘jagribhma te dakshinam Indra hastam ” | “ jagrihi - 
ma” iti loke | vriii | “vavariha tvaih hi jyotisha ” \ “ vavaritha ” iti loke \ 
“ The exceptional forms babhfitha, atatantha, jagribhma and vavariha 
are employed in the Yeda instead of the ordinary forms, babhuvitha, 
atenitha, jagrihima, and vavaritha; as in the texts, ‘thou wast the 
first priest,’ ‘whereby thou didst stretch out the wide firmament,’ ‘we 
have seized, 0 Indra, thy right hand,’ ‘thou didst envelope with 
light.’ ” 

In Sutra vi. 4, 102, other instances are alluded to of grammatical 
forms which are peculiar to the Yeda, viz., the imperatives srudhi for 
irinu, ‘ hear ’; kridhi for kuru, ‘ do ’ ; vridhi for vrimi, ‘ cover ’; purdlii 
for prinlhi, ‘fill.’ 

In the Yivarana of Nagesa Ehatta on the Mahabhashya, the follow- 
ing reference is made to certain forms which are employed in the Yeda 
only : Evaiii cha veda-mutrantargata-“ karnebhir-devaso-gribhnami”-ity- 
ady - atinkta - parata laukika-sabdasya tail tad-vyavahurudarsanat | 
“ The term ‘secular’ ( laukiha ) referB to words different from such as 
harnobhih (for karnaih), devdsah (for devuh), and gribhnami (for 
grihnami), which are to be found in the Yeda alone, for we never 
see them employed by secular people.” 

Neuter plurals in l and a are also of frequent occurrence in the 
Yedic hymns, as tri and purna for trini and purnani. So too the 
final i in nouns ending in n, is often left out in the locative, as in 
ajman, adhvan, barman, eharman, janman, dhanvan, barman , vyoman, 
for ajmani, adhvani, etc. So also S is substituted for an in the nom. 
and accus. dual, as in yd suratha for yau surathau, etc. 

In nouns in i the instrumental singular is often formed by i, instead of 
ya, as baktl for saktyd, and the locative by a instead of au, as ndbhd for 
ndbhau. Nouns in u frequently form the instrumental case in vd 
instead of una, as kraiva, madhvu, iarvd, for kratunu, etc. ; the dative 
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in ve, instead of ave, as leratve, iifae, for kratave, etc. ; the genitive 
in vak for oh or unah, as pa&vah for pasoh, madhvah and msvali for 
madhunafr, etc. ; and the locative in avi instead of au, as anavi, trasada- 
syavi, dasyavi, druhyavi, sdnavi, for anau, etc. Words in i make in 
the nominative singular Ih instead of l, as adwmangallh, krishnih, 
gandharvih, kalydnih , for adurmangall, etc. In adjectives the form 
yas is frequently substituted for lyas, as in ahanyas, navyas, rabhyas, 
vasyas, sahjas, for ahaniyas, etc. The second personal pronoun some- 
times takes in the instr. sing, the form tva instead of tvaya, and in 
the loc. tve for tvayi. According to Yaska (Nir. vi. 7), the plural form 
asms of the first personal pronoun can be used in all the seven cases. 
The dem. pronoun idam makes in the instr. sing. m. and n. end,, f. ayd, 
for anena and anayd, and along with him we find also lead. The two 
words, ndhis, “never,” “no one,” and maUs, “ let not,” and “ let no 
one,” are peculiar to the hymns, as are also the adverbs kuha , 252 
“where?” kathd, “how?” “whence?” and the preposition sadha 
for saha, “with,” in the words sadhastlu, sadhamu, sadhainuda, and 
sadhastuti. The form tman for utman, “self,” is found almost ex- 
clusively in the hymns. Na in the hymns has frequently the sense 
of “as,” as well as of “not” (see Nir. i. 4, quoted above, p. 151). 

To the conjugational forms specified above as found in the Yedic 
hymns, hut not in later Sanskrit, may be added the following, viz., 
smasi, imasi, grinimasi, bhardmasi, vaddmasi, usmasi, nusayumasi, etc., 
for smah or smas, etc. The past participle in tva takes also the forms 
tvi, and tvaya, as in hatvi, pitvi; hritvi, Jcritvdya; gatvi, gatvuya; drish- 
tvaya, etc. In the infinitive, besides the form in turn, we frequently 
meet with the forms tave, tava-i, toh (or tos), and adhyai, as etave, 
etavai, etoh; Tcartave , kartavai, kartoh; gantave, gantavai, gamadhjai; 
dhdtave and dhiy adhyai ; lhartave, apabhartavai, bhar adhyai (R.V. vi. 
66, 3); hantavai, jlvitami, prinadhyai, paritamsay adhyai ; and an in- 
finitive form dyai, “to come,” is found in R.Y. ii. 18, 3. So also 
jivase 853 and chakshase are used in the sense of the infinitive, as are also 
drise and vishkalhe (R.Y. viii. 89, 12), and vidmane (R.Y. i. 164, 6). 

aw As we have seen above, p. 91, kuhim and kuhaih are employed in Pali, and 
kahim in the Gatha dialect, and in Prakrit, for “ where ? ” 

253 This word is also used in the same way in the Mahabharata, i. 732, as quoted 
in B. and R’s. Lexicon, s.t. 
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So too the hymns have some moods called by grammarians let, ■which, 
according to Prof. Wilson (Grammar, 2nd ed., p. 463), have all the signi- 
fications of the potential and imperative, as well as of the conditional 
and impersonal. Such are the forms, patati, “may it fall,” avahasi, 
“ mayest thou bring , ” jtvati, vardhan, yajuti, pachdti, vandti, bravama; 
asat, “it must be,” Ihuvat, sunavat, drikat, srinavat, sravat, nindat, 
ninitsdt, yajdtai, prinaithe. In some verbs, the syllable net is added 
to the second person plural imperative, as pipartana, vivaktana, tiretana, 
didishtana, etc. The pass. fut. participle in tavya appears in some verbs 
in the form tea, as in kartva, jantva, and sotva (R.V. x. 160, 2). 

The following are some of the variations exhibited in the conjugation 
of different verbs of common occurrence ; av makes aviddhi instead of 
at a in the imperative; leri, “to make,” takes in the present liars! n, 
karasi, and krinoslii, for karoshi ; akar, akarah, and akrinoh for akaroh ; 
akran and akrinvan for ahtrvan ; alrinuta and akrinotana for akuruta ; 
kridhi, kara, hrinu and krinuhi for kuru, etc.; gam, “to go,” takes the 
forms gamati, ganti, jaganti, in place of gachhati; gameyam, and jagam- 
ydm, for gaohoheyam; dgamydt for ugachhet; ugatlia for dgachhatha; agan 
and gan for agachhat; aganma for agachhdma; agman and gman for 
agachhan; ugahi and dgantu for agachha and dgachhatu; ganta and gan- 
tana for gaehhata. In the reduplicated perfect the root tyaj becomes 
tityaja, instead of tatydja ; in the aorist tan makes atdn for atdnit. 
This makes adrdk for adrdkshlt, and has driseyam where later Sanskrit 
has pasycyam ; adriiran for apasyan ; dadri&re for dadriiire, etc. 
The root tar frequently becomes tir when prepositions are prefixed, as 
in dtirat, pratira, vitiranti. Duh makes adulira, instead of aduhata, 
“they milked.” Dhd, “to hold,” makes dhita, instead of hita (though 
an instance of the same archaic form in the Harivam^a 7799 is cited 
by B. and It., as is also dhitvd in the S'atap. Br.). Bah, “ to burn,” 
makes in the aorist adhuk and dhak, instead of adhakshlt. Bd, “to 
give,” makes duti and datu for daduli and dadatu, and daddhi for debt. 
The root bhu has in the imperative bhutu for bhavatu; and bhri, to 
“nourish,” or “carry,” makes in the reduplicated perfect jabhara, 
instead of babhdra. Much, “to free,” makes mumugdld and mumoktu, 
instead of muncha and munchatu. Yam, “to hold,” “to give,” 
makes yamati, yaiftsi, yandhi, yanta, for yachhati, yachhasi, yachha, 
yaclihata. Vrit takes the forms atari + a == dvart, etc., instead 
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of amrttata (R.V. vii. 59, 4), dvavarttati for the intensive (R.V. 
viii. 77, 4). Vid makes vidre (R.V. vii. 56, 2) for v iduh (?), 
and vividdhi for viddhi (?). S'ru, “to hear,” makes in the im- 
perative (besides srudhi, the form given above) irimihi, srinudhi, for 
krinu; and srinota and krota (R.Y. v. 87, 8) for srinuta. Spardh, “to 
vie,” makes paspridhre for paspridhire. Hit, “to invoke,” makes 
juhure for juhvire. In R.Y. x. 125, 4, /a form sraddhivam “deserving 
belief,” is found, which appears to b^/peculiar to the R.Y. (In the 
Atharvaveda iv. 80, 4, sraddlieyam is substituted for it.) In future 
participles the R.V. frequently substitutes enya for aniya, as in idenya, 
Tcirtenya, drisenya, yudhenya, varcnya, for idanlya, etc. Other forms 
peculiar to the Yeda are gribhuyati (as well as gribhndti), dabhuyati, 
mathdyati, nmshayati, stabhdyati , for griknuti, etc. ; and bo also are 
such forms derived from the perfect tenBe, as jaMdydt from glim, 
papalydt, papiydt, mamanydt; and the curtailed forms of the first 
person of the imperative, as nirayd (R.V., iv. 18, 2), prachard (viii. 
47, 6), and prabravu (x. 39, 5), for niraydni, etc. 

Other Vedic peculiarities are (a) the manner in which adjectives are 
employed, like the verbs with which they are connected, to govern 
an accusative, as in the cases yarn yajnam paribhur asi, “ the sacrifice 
which thou encompassest ” (R.Y., i. 1, 4): Vila chid drujatnubhih, 

" who break down even what is firm” (i. 6, 5) ; td somaih somapdiamu | 
“they are great drinkers of soma” (i. 21, 1); chalcrir yo visvd | “who 
made all things” (iii. 16, 4); babhrir vajram papih somaih dadir gdh \ 
“who holds the thunderbolt, drinks soma, and gives cows ” (vi. 23, 4); 
dadih relcnas tanve dadir vasu, “ giving property, giving wealth to the 
poor” (viii. 46, 15; ii. 14, 1 ; vi. 72, 3) : (5) compounds formed with 
present participles, as ubharad-vasu, ridhad-ri, dhdrayat-lavi, Icshayad- 
vlra, sravayat-sahhd : and (c) the separation of prepositions from verbs, 
which so frequently occurs, as in the cases upa tvd emasi | “we 
approach thee ” (i. 1, 7) ; gamad vdjebhir d sa nah \ “ let him come to 
us with riches” (i. 5, 3); a tvd visantu d&avah somusah | “may the 
quickly-flowing soma-juices enter thee” (i. 5, 7); a tvd valiantu, “let 
them bring thee ” (i. 16, 3) ; ni cha dhimahi, “ we put down ” (i. 17, 6). * 

It must not, however, be supposed, from these differences in form 
which we discover to exist between the Yedic and the later Sanskrit, 
that the two languages are not essentially alike. A great portion of 
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the substance, and much of the form of the language, was the same at 
both periods : a part of the Yedio roots and nouns only have in later 
times fallen into disuse; and the peculiar Yedie varieties of form are 
merely the ancient modes of inflection which were in common currency 
at the time when the hymns were composed, and which gradually 
became obsolete in the course of ages. 254 Some of them, however, 
continued for a long time in popular use, as we find in the case of the 
form of the instr. pi. ebhis for ait, which we meet with unchanged in 
the Gathas of the Lalita-vistara (see the instances given above, in 
p. 120), and somewhat modified in the Pali forms ebhi and ehi. 

A further proof of the antiquity of the Yedie hymns is to he found 
in the fact, already alluded to, p. 169, f., that many words in use in the 
Yeda afterwards became obsolete, as they do not occur in the later 
Sanskrit literature. The meaning of these words is often extremely 
difficult to ascertain, as no tradition of their signification seems to have 
been preserved, and even the oldest interpreters, as Yaska, ore obliged 
to have recourse to etymology in order to arrive at their sense. (See 
on this subject my article “ On the Interpretation of the Yeda,” in the 
Journal of the Royal As. Soc., vol. ii., new series, pp. 803, ff.) 

As the hymns of the Yeda were the compositions of the ancient 

254 The following is Professor Whitney’s account of the differences between the 
Yedie and the modern Sanskrit : — 

“ The language of the Vedas is an older dialect, varying very considerably, both 
in its grammatical and lexical character, from the classical Sanskrit. Its grammati- 
cal peculiarities run through all departments : euphonic rules, word-formation and 

composition, declension, conjugation, syntax [These peculiarities] are 

partly such as characterize an older language, consisting in a greater originality of 
forms, and the like, and partly such as characterize a language which is still in the 
bloom and vigour of life, its freedom untrammelled by other rules than those of 
common usage, and which has not, like the Sanskrit, passed into oblivion as a 
native spoken dialect, become merely a conventional medium of communication 
among the learned, being forced, as, it were, into a mould of regularity by long and 
exhausting grammatical treatment. . . . The dissimilarity existing between the 
two, in respect of the stock of words of which eaoh is made up, is, to say the least, 
not less marked. Not single words alone, but whole classes of derivations and roots, 
with the families that are formed from them, which the Yeda exhibits in frequent 
t and familiar use, are wholly wanting, or have left but faint traces, in the classical 
dialect ; and this to such an extent as seems to demand, if the two be actually related 
to one another directly as mother and daughter, a longer interval between them than 
we Bhould be inclined to assume, from the character and degree of the grammatical, 
and more especially the phonetic, differences.” — Journ. of the Amer. Orient. Soc. iii. 
296, 297. 
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Indian rishis or bards, who, as we have seen above (p. 197, f.), frequently 
speak of having “made,” “fashioned,” or “generated” 255 them, they 
could not possibly have been composed in any other language than that 
which these rishis and their contemporaries were in the habit of using 
for every-day conversation. 

There are, no doubt, in the hymns some apparent traces of an idea 
that the authors were inspired; 558 as in the following texts: B.V., i. 
37, 4: devattam brahma guyata | “Sing the god-given prayer.” In 
B.V. x. 71, 3, it is said of the goddess Vach: Yajnena Vuchah pada- 
viyam dyan tdm anvavindann rishishu pravishtdm | “ By sacrifice they 
followed the track of Vach : they found her residing in the rishis.” 

In B.V. x. 125, 5, again, Vach 587 is made to say : Yam kdmaye tam 
tarn ugraffi krinomi tam braJimdnam tam rishim tam mmedham | “Every 
man whom I love, I make him terrible; [I make] him a priest; [I 
make] him a rishi; [I make] him intelligent.” 558 

In a Valakhilya (or apocryphal hymn), which, with others, is to be 
found inserted between the 48th and 49th hymns of the 8th mandala 
of the Bigveda, the following verse occurs, xi. 6 : 

Zndra- Varuna yad rishibhyo mamshdm vdcho matim srutam adattam agre \ 
ydni stlidndny asrijanta dhlrah yajnath tanvdnas tapasd ’bhyapakyam | 
For the complete text of this verse I was first indebted to Professor 
Muller, who supplied also the following version of it: “Indra and 
Varuna, I have seen through devotion that which, after it was heard 

255 See numerous passages to this effect adduced in the third volume of this work, 
p. 232, ff. 

258 This subject is treated more at length in the third volume of this work, p. 245, ff. 
In his illustrations of the Nirukta, p. 85, Roth observes in regard to the fifth hymn 
of the fourth book of the R.V. : “ The author of the hymn, Yumadcvu, him- 
self professes to make known a mysterious and recondite wisdom, which had been 
revealed to him by Agni (verses 3 and 6)." The third verse is as follows : Sdma 
dvibarhah nxahi tigmabhrishtih sahasrarctah vri»habha» tuvishman j Padam na gor 
apagulham vividvan Agnir mahyam predu vsehad maiusham \ \ “ Agni, the trans- 
cently strong, the fierce-flaming, the prolific, the'showerer of benefits, the powerful, 
who knows the venerable hymn, mysterious as the track of a [missing] cow, hath 
declared to me its knowledge.” 

257 See, however, note 27, p. 258, of the third volume of this work. 

258 Vach thus appears partly, though not entirely, in the character of a Muse. 
Compare what Homer says of Demodocns, Odyssey viii. 63, 64 : 

Tbv nept MoDit' itpl\ritre, StSou S' biyaBbv re Kaiei? tc, 

’o4>0ak|Uui> gbv &fiep<re, SlSov 8’ riSetar lu> i5^v. 
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in the beginning, you gave to the poets — wisdom, understanding of 
speech ; and I have seen the (sacred) places which the sages created in 
performing the sacrifice.” 1,8 

Though, however, some traces of an idea that the rishis were in- 
spired by the gods, by Yach, or Indra and Agni, or Indra and Yaruna 
(but not, in any of the passages which I have here quoted, by Brahma, 
who in later times was regarded as the source of inspiration : see above, 
p. 195), may thus be detected in the Rigveda, there is no doubt, on 
the other hand, that these ancient bards often or generally speak of 
the hymns as the creation of their own minds ; and there is no reason 
to suppose that they were anything else. But as even an inspired 
composition, to be generally intelligible, must be delivered in the 
language current among the people to whom it is first promulgated, 
there is no pretence for supposing that the Sanskrit of the Yedas was 
not the vernacular language of the age in which they were first recited. 

At that early period there was no language current among the Aryas 
but the Yedic Sanskrit. A learned language, different from the spoken 
tongue, was a thing then unknown ; and the refinements of grammar 
had no existence. This accords with the purport of the following 
curious passage of an ancient Bruhmana, 380 referred to by Sayana in 
the introduction to his commentary on the Rigveda, p. 35 : Vyukaranam 
api pralcriti-pratyayady-upadesena pada-svarupa-tad-artha-nischayaya 
upayujyate ) Tathd cha Aindra-vuyava-graha-bruhmane samamndyate | 
“ Vug vai paruchl avyahritd ’bhavat \ te devuh Indram abruvann ‘imam 
no Vuchaih vydhuru ’ iti \ so 'bravul ‘ taram vrinai | mahyarh cha eva 
esha Vuyavc cha saha grihyutai ’ iti | tasmad Aindravuyavah saha pra- 
grihyate 201 1 turn Indro madhyato ’vakramya vydkarot j tasmad iyaih 
vydhritd vug udyate ” iti \ “ Agnim lie plvrohitmn’ , ityddi-vdh purvas- 
min Idle pardcla samudrudi-dhvani-vad ekaimikd satl avydhritu, prakritih 
pratyayah padam vukyam ityddi-vibhaga-lcuri-grantha-rahita aslt | 

259 In the third volume of this work, p. 263, the verse is translated thus : “ Indra 
and Varuna, I havo seen through austere-fervour that which ye formerly gave to 
the rishis, wisdom, understanding of speech, sacred lore, and all the places which 
the sages created, when performing sacrifice.” 

289 This passage is found in the Taitt. S. vi. 4, 7, 3, in the very same words, 
with the addition after “ udyate” of tho following : tasmnt sakrid Imlraya madhyato 
rjrihyate dvir Vuyare clvau hi sa vardv avrinlta | 

s6i *<p ra ” omitted in Taitt. S. 
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tadanim devaih prS.rth.itah Indrah ekasminn evn putre Fayoh svasya 
cha soma-rasasya graham-rupena varena tiuhtas turn akhandam Vaeham 
madhye vichhidya prakriti-pratyayadi-bhugaih sarvatra alcarot \ tasmad 
iyani viig ulunim api Paninytidi-maharshibhir vyukritu sarvaih pathyate 
ity arthah | “ Grammar, also, by indicating the crude forms and the 

affixes, is useful for determining the character of words, and their signi- 
fication. And accordingly it is thus related in the Aindra-Vayava-graha- 
brahmana (a section, so called, either of the Taittirlya Sanhita, or of some 
Brahmana): ‘Vach (Speech) spoke confusedly, and without articulation. 
The gods said to Indra, Make this Vach to become articulate to us. 
Indra replied, Let me choose a boon ; let the soma be given to me and 
Vayu together. Hence the soma of Indra and Vayu is taken together. 
Indra then, dividing Speech in sunder in the middle, rendered her 
articulate. Hence she is spoken articulately.’ The sense of this 
quotation, says Sayana, is this : Speech, such as in the verse Agnim 
lie purohitam, etc. (the first verse of the Bigveda), was originally 
confused, i.e. unvaried like the roar of the sea, etc., and undis- 
tinguished, i.e. without articulation to denote crude forms, inflections, 
words, and sentences, etc. Then Indra, being solicited by the gods, 
and gratified by the permission to take the soma-juice in the same 
vessel with Vayu, divided in the middle Speech, which had pre- 
viously been without division, and introduced everywhere the dis- 
tinction of crude forms, inflections, etc. In consequence, this Speech, 
being now distinguished in its parts by Panini and other great sages, 
is pronounced by all men.” 

It may be asked, however, If the Vedic Sanskrit was once the spoken 
language of India, how did it ever cease to be spoken? To this I reply 
as follows : — 

By the time when the collections of the Vedic hymns were formed, 
the Sanskrit, the vernacular speech of the rishis and their descendants, 
had undergone a considerable alteration, which had gradually resulted, 
as we have already seen (compare pp. 36, 68, ff.), both from the general 
laws of change to which all language is subject (as exemplified in 
various other ancient tongues), and also from the action of local causes, 
such as the intercourse of the Aryas, or Sanskrit-speaking race, with 
the Dasyus, or Mlechhas, who spoke a quite different tongue. In this 
way, words which had formerly been commonly employed in Sanskrit 
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became obsolete, or acquired new meanings, while other new words, 
borrowed from the dialects of the Hlechhas, were introduced into 
currency ; and forms of inflection which were once current got gradu- 
ally into disuse, and made way for other novel forms. Thus a twofold 
alteration was produced in the ancient Indian language (the Sanskrit 
of the Yedas). First, the Pali and the Prakrit, or vernacular dialects, 
were formed out of it in the manner which has already been described 
(pp. 33, 68, f., 134, 146); and secondly, a learned language, based 
upon the Sanskrit of the Yedas, hut variously modified (see pp. 138, f.), 
and polished, was gradually constructed by grammarians, which being 
removed from the corrupting influences of popular use, has thence- 
forward continued unchanged (p. 162). 

“When the process of change had been going on for many generations, 
the Yedic hymns became exceedingly difficult to understand. The 
obstacles to comprehension, arising from these intermediate changes of 
language, were greatly augmented by the obscure and elliptical style 
in which the hymns were originally composed, which rendered it hard 
for the men of subsequent ages to understand the brief allusions to 
ancient ideas, practices, and events with which they abound. 

These considerations will sufficiently account for the difficulty whioh 
was experienced in the comprehension of the Yedic hymns in later 
ages, without there being the least necessity for our supposing that 
they were composed in a language at all different from that which 
was ordinarily current in India, among the common people of the 
Aryan race, at the time of their composition. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AFFINITIES OF THE INDIANS "WITH THE PERSIANS, GREEKS, 
AND ROMANS, AND DERIVATION OF ALL THESE NATIONS 
FROM CENTRAL ASIA. 

Feom the preceding review it is clear that the Sanskrit language has 
been undergoing a continual change, from the very earliest times up 
to which we can follow its course. But if this be the case, it would 
be contrary to all analogy to suppose that that language had remained 
unaltered in those yet earlier ages before the Vedas were composed. 
It must, therefore, now become my object to inquire, whether we can 
discover any means of following it back to its origin. We are not, 
it must be confessed, in a position to do this in any other way than 
that of reasoning and inference ; for, in the absence of any Sanskrit 
writings anterior to the Vedas, we possess no direct means of tracing 
the history of the Sanskrit language and its mutations any further 
back than the date of the composition of those hymns. There is, 
however, another way in which we can arrive at some conception of 
that history. From facts which are established and evident, we must 
reason to the unapparent causes which they presuppose, and out of 
which they have arisen . 1 

Learned men have remarked, that there is a great resemblance be- 
tween the Sanskrit and other languages, some of which, like it, are 
now no longer spoken, but were formerly the current and popular 
speech of ancient nations, and are preserved in written records which 

1 'ns '*yi> ow»/3aA\0|iiai, TO«ri ‘efupayetri t& /u}) yivaxncApieya, reit/iatpAutvos, “As I 
conjecture, inferring tilings unknown from things that are manifest,” says Herodotus, 
ii, 33. Compare Euripides, fragment 5 of the Phoenix, riepavij reic/jL-nplauriv AikAtus 
ahlmerat, “A probable conclusion regarding things unapparent is reached by 
proofs.” 
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have descended to us from a remote antiquity. These are 1st, the 
Zend and other varieties of the ancient Persic; 2nd, the Greek; and 
3rd, the Latin. 2 The Zend language is preserved in the Zend Avesta, 
a collection of writings connected with the ancient religion of Persia. 
The poems of Homer, which form the oldest relic of the extensive 
literature of ancient Greece, are supposed to have been written about 
2,700 years ago. And there are many Latin books which are 2,000 
years old. From the great similarity which exists between these 
languages and the Sanskrit, of which proofs and instances will be 
presently adduced, learned men have inferred : 1st, That these forms 
of speech have all one common origin, i.e., that Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
and Latin are all, as it were, sisters, 3 the daughters (Borne perhaps 
older and some younger, but still all daughters) of one mother who 
died in giving them birth, or, to speak without a figure, that they are 
derivatives from, and the surviving representatives of, one older lan- 
guage, which now no longer exists; 4 and 2ndly, That the races of 
men who spoke these several languages are also all descended from one 
stock, and that their ancestors at a very early period all lived together 
in some country (situated out of Hindustan), speaking one language ; 
but afterwards separated, to travel away from their primeval abodes, 
at different times and in different directions; the forefathers of the 

* It is not necessary for my purpose to insist much on the affinities of the 
Sanskrit to any other languages besides those I have named. 

3 Facies non omnibus una, nee diversa tamen, qualom decet esse sororum. 

1 From a comparison of the various forms which words of identical signification 
have assumed in the different derivative tongues, and of the laws which in each 
case must have governed the mutations which they have undergone, it becomes 
possible to ascertain, in many cases with certainty, or with high probability, the form 
which the words had at first in the mother-language, the original Indo-European 
speech. In the work of the late August Schleicher, entitled “ Compendium dcr 
verglcichcnden Grammatik der Indogermanischen Sprachen” (i.e. “Compendium of 
the Comparative Grammar of thelndo-Germauic Languages") 3rd ed., 1871, the letters 
of the mother-language which continue unaltered in the derivative tongues, and those 
which have been replaced by otherB, are specified, and the original forms of inflection 
and conjugation, as well as of numerous words, are stated. And in August Fick’s 
“Yergleichcndes "Worterbuch dor Indogermanischen Spraehen,” (i.e. “Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-Germanie Languages ”), 2nd ed., 1870, the words of the original 
language arc given according to the author’s conception of their form. These 
writers, however, though generally, arc not always, at one as to the original forms. 
Thus Schleicher thinks the word for “ five ” was kankan, whilst Fick makos it pankan. 
The former takes svastars to have been at first the word for “sister,” whilst the 
latter makes it svasar. 
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Hindus southward or south-eastward to India; the ancestors of the 
Persians to the south; and those of the Greeks and Komans to the 
west . 5 The languages of those branches of this great Indo-European 
stock which remained longest together in their earliest home, viz., the 
Persians and the Indians, continued to bear the closest resemblance to 
each other; while the tongues of those offshoots which separated 
earliest from the parent stock exhibit in later times the least amount 
of resemblance, the divergencies of dialect becoming wider and wider 
in proportion to the length of time which hud elapsed Bince the 
separation . 0 


Sect. I. — Introductory Remarks on Comparative Philology : affinities of 
the Sanskrit and Persian with each other. 

I shall proceed to establish these assertions aB to the resemblance of 
the Sanskrit to the Zend, Greek and Latin ; after first premising a few 
simple remarks on comparative philology in general. 

A comparison of the various languages which are spoken in different 
countries of Europe and Asia, has brought to light the fact that they 
belong to different families or classes ; and that the different members 
of the same family, while they exhibit a more or leBs close resemblance 
to each other, have either no resemblance, or a very remote one, to 
those belonging to any of the other families. It will be sufficient for 
the purpose of illustration, if I refer to the two great families of speech, 
universally recognized as distinct, the Semitic and the Indo-European. 

3 For an account of the Greeks and Romans, I refer the Indian student to any of 
the ordinary historical manuals. 

® “A comparison of the grammatical structure of the Sanskrit, especially in its oldest 
form as represented in the "Veda, with the Celtic, Greek, Latin, German, Letto-Slavon- 
ian, and Persian, etc., toaches us that all these languages have a common basis, or in 
other words that they are derived from one common original speech ; and the grada- 
tion of sounds and forms points to the Sanskrit as the language which in general still 
preserves the most original form, and has departed least from the original tongue, 
This existence of one common original language necessarily leads us to conclude 
that at the period when it was still a living and spoken tongue, the people also 
which employed it formed one nation ; and it results that the individual nations as 
well as their languages wore formed by a gradual separation from the Indo-European 
people, and its language. And, moreover, the greater or less similarity of the 
several languages among each other, and particularly in reference to the Sanskrit, 
enables us to conclude whether the separation from the original stock took place 
in each case at an earlier or a later period/' — "Weber, Indian Sketches, p. 7- 

15 
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The languages ■which belong to the Semitic branch are the Arabic, 
Hebrew, Syriac, etc. Now all who have studied these languages are 
well aware that they closely resemble each other in Tespeet of their 
roots and general character; while they have scarcely any affinity at 
all in any respect with the languages of the Indo-European stock, in 
which are included Sanskrit, Zend, the later forms of pure Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and the Teutonic and Sclavonic languages. Any person 
who knows both Arabic and Sanskrit is perfectly aware that they have 
little resemblance to each other either in verbal roots, or nouns, and 
none in the forms of conjugation and declension. 7 

How, here we discover the very remarkable fact that two languages, 

1 The question of the difference between the Semitic and Indo-European languages, 
in point of structure, with their partial correspondence in respect of roots, is ahlv 
treated by Renan, “ Histoire des Langues Semitiquos,” 2nd ed. p. 434, ff. He 
observes that the criterion of the distinctness of families in languages is to be found 
in the impossibility of deriving one from another. Thus, he says, it is quite intel- 
ligible how, notwithstanding their differences, all the Indo-European tongues may 
ho related to the same type, and have sprung from the same primitive idiom ; while 
it is impossible to explain how, by any series of corruptions, the Zend or the Sanskrit 
could have become Hebrew, or how the Hebrew could have become changed to 
Sanskrit or Chinese (p. 434). It is generally recognized that thero is a wide dis- 
tinction between the grammatical system of the Semitic languages and that of the 
Indo-European tongues, and that the one system could not be derived from tbe other 
by any procedure known to comparative philology. If we except tho principles 
common to all, or to most, languages (which are nothing else than an expression of 
the laws of tho human mind), there is scarcely any grammatical mechanism of im- 
portance which is common to the two families (p. 444). But in the classification of 
languages, grammatical are much more important than lexicographical considerations 
[i.e. the inflections of a language are of much more consequence than the words 
of which it is composed]. Many languages could be quoted which have enriched or 
renewed their vocabulary, hut very few which have corrected their grammar. Gram- 
mar is, therefore, the essential form of language, that which constitutes its indi- 
viduality (pp. 447, 448). On the other hand, M. Renan admits that tho Semitic and 
Indo-European languages have a considerable number of roots which are common to 
both, independently of such as they have borrowed from each other within the 
historical period. But he doubts whether this circumstance is sufficient to prove 
the primitive unity of the two families, and scarcely ventures to hope that a demon- 
strative result will ever be attained on this point. The greater part of tho roots 
common to the two families owe their similarity, he considers, to natural causes, as 
they belong to the class of biliteral and monosyllabic onomatopoeias, which reappear 
in the triliteral radicals actually existing, and in which original sensations appear 
to have left their traces. Is it at all strange, he asks, that in order to express 
outward action, the primitive man, still sympathizing so closely with nature, and 
scarcely separated from her, should have sought to imitate her, and that the same 
objects should have been universally imitated by the same sounds ? (pp. 449, 460.) 
M. Renan illustrates' these remarks by a number of instances, but admits that, 
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both, very perfect and polished in their forms and structure, and both 
of which are spoken by learned men, of the Hindu ami Hahomedan 
religions respectively, living together, side by side, in the same cities 
of India, are totally different from each other in almost every respect 
in which one elaborate and complicated language can be distinguished 
from another language of the same character. And what is the ex- 
planation of this, at first sight, so startling phenomenon? It is, of 
course, that Arabic is (as its name implies) the language of the Arabs, 
a Semitic tribe; and was introduced into India by the Mahomedan 
invaders of that country, who, though not Arabians by descent, have 
yet, as their designation imports, been converted to the faith of the 
Arabian conqueror Mahomed, and have learned the language in which 
their sacred volume, the Koran, is written : while Sanskrit, on the 
other hand, is the language of the Brahmans, who are descended, more 
or less purely, from a race which has no affinity (unless it be a pri- 
mordial one) with the Semitic, viz., the Arian. It is not, therefore, 
wonderful that the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, which, though they 
meet in India, have been introduced into that country from quarters 
so perfectly distinct, should be totally different from each other. 

But the Musulmans of India are not only acquainted with the Arabic 
tongue, but with the Persian also, which is the living dialect of Persia, 
one of the countries which lie intermediate between Arabia and India. 
The Persian language, which the Persians now speak, and which the 
learned Musulmans of India write, is n composite form of speech, i.e. 
one chiefly made up of a mixture of Arabic with the ancient Persic, 
which was originally devoid of Arabic words. Now in that portion 
of the modem Persian language which has not been borrowed from 
Arabic, but inherited from the ancient Persic, we find many words 

among the roots which appear to be common to the Semitic and the Indo-European 
languages, there are a certain number in which the reason of the onomatopoeia is 
more difficult to seize (p. 462). He concludes that iu the present state of philo- 
logical science, a sound method of theorizing requires us to regard the Semitic and 
Indo-European families of language as distinct (p. 467) ; while at the same time lie 
remarks that nothing which he has adduced invalidates the hypothesis of a primor- 
dial affinity between the races by whom the Semitic and the Indo-European languages 
respectively were spoken (p. 451). For details I must refer to his work itself. 
Much has been written on the same subject by other scholars, which it is unnecessary 
to specify. I refer only to Dr. Noldeke’s paper in Eonfoy’s Orient, und Occident, 
vol. ii., p. 376, ff. 
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which are manifestly of the same origin as the Sanskrit nouns or verbs 
of the same signification. 

The following list of words may suffice to prove the assertion just 
made, that the Persian language has, in its purely Persic element, an 
affinity with Sanskrit, while Arabic has no such affinity : — 

Table No. IX. 


Comparative Table of Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic Words. 


SANSKRIT. 

PERSIAN. 

ARABIC. 

ENGLISH. 

pitar 

padar 8 

abu 

father. 

matar 

I tnadar 

amm 

mother. 

duhitar 

dujehtar 

bint 

daughter. 

jamatar 

ddinad 

liafid 

son-in-law. 

yuvan 

jaiodn 

shabb 

young man. 

nara 

HOT 

thakar 

male. 

gharma 

(farm 

harr 

heat. 

aha 

asp 

far as 

horse. 

ap 

ab 

m a 

water. 

ndman 

tiatn 

ism 

name. 

s' usfi/ca 

khushJc 

yabis 

dry. 

pdda 

pd 

qadant 

foot. 

bahu 

bahu , bazu 

sa'id 

arm. 

nava 

nau 

jadid 

new. 

eka 

yak 

ahad 

one. 

dvi 

do 

ithndn 

two. 

chatter 

chdhdr 

drbd'a 

four. 

pdnclmn 

pdnj 

khams 

five. 

shat 

shdsh 

salt 9 

six. 

saptan 

haft 

saba’a 

seven. 

dshtan 

hdsht 

tkamaniyat 

eight. 

navan 

nnh 

tasa'a 

nine. 

das’an 

dah 

'ashar 

ten. 

vimiati 

list 

‘ashrun 

twenty. 

satam 

sadf sad 

mayat 

hundred. 

sahasra 

hdzar 

alaf 

thousand. 


I subjoin many additional instances of affinity between Persian and 
Sanskrit words, adding the equivalents in the Zend, one of the earliest 
forms of the Iranian language, but omitting all reference to the Arabic . 10 

s See p. 18, note 23. 

9 In this case the Aiahic word does resemble the Sanskrit. 

10 In the preparation of these lists I have had the advantage of drawing from the 
Etymological Persian and Latin Lexicon of Dr. J. A. Vnllers, including the supple- 
ment containing the Persian roots illustrated by reference to the older Persic 
dialects, the Sanskrit, etc. ; the Persian Grammar of the same author (1st edition, 
1840, 2nd edition, 1870) ; and Dr. Justi's Zend Dictionary. Dr. Vullcrs’s Grammar, 
in which the Persian is compared with the ancient Persic dialects and with 
Sanskrit, might, if translated from Latin into English, form a useful handbook for 
Indian students desirous of learning the history and affinities of the Persian language. 
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I. VERBS AND PARTICIPLES. 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

dar 

• • 

daridan 

kar 

kar 

kardan 

krinu (imperat. 

\ 

lean 

vcdic) 

)• • • 


da 

da 

da dan 

grabh (vedic) 11 

gareui, garefah 

giriftan 

bhar 

bar 

t 

burdrn 

bastan , bandad 

bandh 

band j 

(3rdpers. sing, 
pres.) 

dp 

op, of 

yaftan 

iru {sfinotC) 

sru 

shanudan 

sthd 

itd 

istadan 

jw 

ji y jiah, jiv 

zTetan 

mar 

mar 

murdan 

svap 

gap, qafs 

khuftan 

svapna 

qcifna 

Jthwab 

char 

char 

charidan 

dhdv 

... 

davidan 

pack 

pack 

putddan 

duh 

. . . 

fdoJchtan 1 

\doahidan } 

Jna 

ect 

ddniatan 

janati 

. . . 

[<»y ddnad 

janami 

• • s 

[mm] dinam 

TV 

. a 

sirishtan 

ariahfi 

• . . 

airiaht 

Ann 

jan 

tzodan ( zanad 3rd 
l pers. sing.) 

tras 

tares 

tarsldan 

traaa 

tar at i 

tars 

mih 

miz 

mcWitan 

jqfjanj 

. • 

jangidan 

tapaa 

tafnu 

tap, tab 

ruh 

rud 

ruatan, rotjidan 

prachh ) 

(pfickhati) ) 

parei 

puratdau 

vc, vabh 12 

. • 

baftan 

khan 

a • ■ 

kandan 

karah 

karesh , kaah 

kaahidan 

krt 

kharldan 

dham 

dam 

damldan 

jan 

tan 

sadan 

jdta 

data 

eadak 

tan ( tanoti ) 

tan 

tarddan , tanudan 

inch 

inch 

sokhtan 

varsh, var, vacil 
(water) / 

var 

bdridan 

ni+d/id 

ni+dS 

nihadan 


to tear, 
to do. 
do thou. 

to give, 
to take, 
to bear. 

' to bind. 

to obtain, 
to hear, 
to stand, 
to live, 
to die. 
to sleep. 


to wander, graze, 
to run. 
to cook. 

to milk. 

to know, 
he knows. 

I know, 
to create, 
creation, nature. 

Jto strike, 
to fear. 

fear, trembling, 
to make water, 
to light, 
heat, fever, 
to grow. 

to ask. 

to weave, 
to dig. 
to draw, 
to buy. 

to blow (as wind 
or breath), 
be bom, beget, 
born, 
to extend, 
to shine, bum. 

to rain, 
to place. 


11 The later form grali is one of the early instances of the same process by which 
in Prakrit A was substituted for kh, gh , th, dli, ph, and bh. 

12 The existence of this Toot may be inferred from the presence of a derivative from 
it in the word urnavabhi, “ spider.” 
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• COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SANSKRIT, 


SANSKRIT. 

gam 

jam 

chi 

pra+stha 

nam 

pat 

dhi ( vedic ) 
bhu 

bhavami 

bhavati 

abhuvam 

abhut 

abhuvan 

asmi 

anti 

sand 

»tu 

iudh 

mard 

nard 

dhar 

harsh 

tap 

vah 

bhraj 

kshar 

chhid 

scan 

iak ( saktum , 
inftn.) 

hush (to tear, 
tear out) 


ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 


chamldan 

. . 

zaniidan 

... 

chidan 

fra+sta 

feristadan 

nam 

naniidan 

pat 

uftadan, fitddan 

dl 

cfcdan 

bu 

budan 

• • • 

[mil buvam 

a • • 

\mt] buvad 

• • • 

budam 

a a • 

bud 

« a a 

budand 

ahmi 

am, hastam 

asti 

hast , ast 

henti 

and 

stu 

situdan 

dud 

shustan 

mared 

malidan 13 

• . . 

naltdan 

dar 

^ddshtan (imperat. 

karesh 

|£dsAtan(imperat. 

tap 

vas 

(tapidan, taftan 
t (imperat. tab) 
wazidan 

• • • 

birishtan 

khsliar 

shdridan 

dhehd, ichihd 

shihastan 

qan 

khiodndan 

Hack (to give, 

jai/itan(imperat. 

lcam) 

sdz) 


hushtan 


ENGLISH. 

to go, walk, 
to eat. 
to colleot. 
to send, go forward, 
to bend, he disposed 
to fall. [to. 

to perceive, see. 
to be. 

I am. 
he is. 

I was. 
he was. 
they were. 

I am. 
he is. 
they are. 
to prniBe. 
to cleanse, wash, 
to grind, rub, etc. 
to Bound, lament. 

[to hold. 

[to cultivate. 

to bo hot, 
to heat. 

to carry, blow (as 
to roast, [wind), 
to flow, 
to cut, break, 
to sound, call, read. 

■to be able, make, 
to kill. 


II. NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS, PARTICLES, etc. 11 


bhratar 

bra tar 

biradar 

brother. 

svasar 

qanhar 

Mjtcahar 

sister. 

putra 

puthra 

pisar, pusar 

son. 

dvasura 

gas ura 

Miusr • 

father-in-law. 

svairu 


j Jdmsru, or 1 

( khusrah j 

mother-in-law. 

vidhavd 

. . . 

bewah 

widow'. 

jani t gnu, 

jeni, gh&na 

zan 

woman, wife. 

martya 

marHa 

mard 

mortal, man. 

vat s a 

• 

bachah 15 

child. 

jiva t jivita 

jiti,jlsti 

it, zist, zindagi 

life. , 


13 See p. 23 above, note 41, and the line to which it refers. 

13 It is possible that in some of the instances of similarity here adduced, the 
Persian word may have been borrowed at a comparatively recent period from the 
Sanskrit, or vice versfl ; but this cannot well be the case when an ancient Zend 
equivalent also is forthcoming. ls See page 16, note 10. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

PEESIAN. 

tanu 

tanu, tanm 

tan 

majja 

mazy a 

mayhz 

air as 

sara 

sar 

asthi 

aiti , asta 

astah, ustukhan 

parshni 

paslma 

pdshnah 

chakshu 

chashman 

chashm 

asm 

aim 

art 

dant 

dahlan 

dandan 

jikva 

hizva 

sabdn 

dos 

... 

doth 

aratni 

• . . 

arauj 

hasta 10 

zaita 

dost 

in its hi i 

musti 

mttsht 

angushtha 

ahgasta 

angusht 

nakha 

tidkhun 

rom 


roman 

stana 

fstana 

pastan 

yakfit 

a . . 

jigar 

janu 

zhnu 

tanu 

pad 

padha 

pa 

keia 


get, goto 

prishlha 

parsti 

putht 

ushtra 

ustra 

ushtar, thutr 

kapi 

gdo 

kabl, kapi 

go 

gdo 

sukara 

hu 

mk 

khara 

khara 

Miar 

aivatara 

% • . 

attar 

mesha 

maesha 

mesh 

tnusha 

* . . 

mush 

pai'na 

pare n a 

par 

parnin 
chanchu 
kapota 
gridhra 
d rig ala 

perenin 

* ’ 

parindah 

chang 

kabutar 

gTd 

shaghdl 

kurankara 


kulang 

makshikd 

makshi 

trngas 

krimi 

kerema 

kirm 

kasyapa ) 

kachhapa ] 

kasyapa 

kashaf 

hark a 


kark, kharchang 

gut ha 


guh 

matsya 

makya 

muhl 

kshira 

kshira 

shir 

hiranya 

zaranya 

sar 

ayas 

ayanh 

ahan 

charman 

• . • 

charm 

ahara 

. . . 

ahdr 

nirahara , 1 

hnahara j 

. . . 

nahar 

krishi (krishfa) 

karsti 

kisht 

vrihi 

berejya 17 

birinj 


ENGLISH. 

body. 

brain. 

bead. 

bone. 

heel. 

eye. 

tear. 

tooth. 

tongue. 

shoulder. 

elbow. 

hand. 

list, handful, 
thumb, finger, 
nail, 
hair. 

female breaBt. 
liver, 
knee, 
foot. 

hair, ringlet, 
back, 
camel, 
ape. 

ox, or cow. 
boar. 

ass, or wild ass. 
mule. 

sheep, ram. 
mouse. 

feather, wing, 
winged, a bird, 
beak of a bird, 
pigeon, 
a vulture, 
jackal, 
crane, 
fly. 

worm. 

tortoise. 

crab. 

excrement. 

fish. 

milk. 

gold. 

iron. 

skin. 

food. 


( cultivation, 
i ploughed field, 
rice. 


is Could the original form of this word have been dhasta ? 

17 See Vullers’s Persian Grammar, 2nd edition, pp. 50, 56. In Juati’s Lexicon 
lerejya is said to be the name of a deity who protects crops. 
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SANSKRIT. 1 

. ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

godhuma 

a . a 

gandum 

yava 

yava 

jau 

dhanya 

ddtia 

danah 

jangala 

a e • 

jangal 

kshupa 

a a > 

chob 

daru 

dduru 

darod 

iakha 

a a a 

shakh, shajchchah 

drd 

a a a 

ardh 

yuga 

a a a 

j’igh 

Jala 

a a • 

jdl 

bhara 

a . a 

bar 

vara 

a a a 

bar 

ekavdra 

a a a 

yakbar 

dvara 

dv&rH 

dor 

( pinjarah , ) 

panjara 

a a a 

\ panjarah / 

daman 

a a a 

dam 

chakra 

chakhra 

c/iai'Jch 

deva 

daeva 

dev 

daman 

aiman 

asmdn 

jagat 

a a a 

jahan 

bhumi 

burnt 

bum 

jma, gmd 

tern 

zamtn 

avar, aurya 

hvare 

khur 

mitra, mihira 18 

mithra 

mihr 

vasishtha 

ttnhu vahiita 

behisht 

mas 

maoiih 

mah 

star (vedic) 

dtare 

sitarah 

abhra 

awra 

abr 

megha 

maegha 

megh 

kahapa 

kshap 

shab 

gharma 

garema 

garma 

hima 

tima 

tarn 

vata 

vata 

bad 

chhayd 

. . • 

sayah 

chhatra 

. . . 

chatar 

ranga 

. . . 

rang 

gandha 

gaihti 

gand 

karpura 

. . . 

kdfur 

soma 

haoma 

horn 

atharvan 

atharvan 

aturban 

namas 

nemahh 

namaz 

manas 

manahh 

mansh 

guna 

gaona 

gunah 

drugdha 

draogha 

darogh 

trishna 

tarshna 

tishnagl 

tfiahita, trishnaj 


tishnah 

ioka 


sog 

bht, bhhna 


him 

katna 


kam 

rahas 


roz 

karya 

kdra 

kar 


ENGLISH. 

■wheat. 

barley. 

grain. 

thicket. 

a hush, wood. 

wood. 

branch. 

saw. 

yoke. 

net. 

weight. 

time. 

onoe. 

door, 

cage. 

net, bond, 
wheel, 
god, demon, 
stone, heaven, 
the world, 
ground, earth, 
earth. 

heaven, sun. 

! name of a god, sun, 
friend, friendship, 
best, paradise, 
moon, month, 
star, 
cloud, 
cloud, 
night. 

heat, summer. 

winter, cold. 

wind. 

shade. 

umbrella. 

colour. 

smell, bad smell, 
camphor, 
soma plant, 
f priest, fire-priest, 

( saint. 

adoration, prayers. 

mind, disposition. 

quality, colour. 

injury, lie. 

thirst. 

thirsty. 

grief. 

fear, terrible. * 
wish, desire, 
secret, 
work. 


18 I {ihira is mentioned by Bohtlingk and Both as occurring in the Mahubharata 
iii. 191, as a name of the sun. Mitra occurs in the same sense in the same line. 
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SANSKRIT. 

bhishaj 

kulSla 
iahtika (?) 
yatu 
gala 

tara 

Jya 

tira 

vistara 

paryanka, 

palyanka 

rathya 

kunibha 

sthund 

ithana 

ddha 

drama 

kurya 

drapsa 

tokman 


sangama 

pratapa 



Aura 

nedislitha 

mahat 

mahattara 

guru, gariyas 

tame 

sama 

sam 

sarva 

netna 

iukra (bright) 

subha 

savya 

rajishtha (vedic) 
sveta 

iydma , syava 
purna 

tigma,ttkshna , ) 
tejas, ty (to > 
sharpen) ) 
dTrgha 

rama 

nashta 

sthavara 

matta 


ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

bhadshaza 

(bachashk, \ 

\bijishk / 

• . . 

kuldl 

istya 

khisht 

yatu 

jadii 

• . . 

golah 

. . . 

tar 

* . . 

zih, zeh 
t~ir 

• • • 

bistar 
palang le 

raithya 

rah 

. • . 

yhumb 

, . • 

situn 

4 tana 

astan 

ddgha 

ddgh 

raman 

a ram 

. . . 

kunj 

drafsha 

dirafsh 

taohhman 

tukhm 

hanjamana 

anjuman 

parto 

shagun 

shatrang 

dura 

dur 

nazda 

nUd 

maz, mazant 

mih 

mihtar 

girdn 

: : : 

tanuk 

hamah 

ham 

haurva 

har 

naenut 

nim 

suJchra 

surMi 


mb 

havya 

chap 

razista 

rhst 

ipaeta 

taped, safed 

iydva 

siydh 

pertna 

pur 

tig hr a, tizhin 

ttj 

darlgha 

daraz 

rama 

ram 

, , , 

nashat 

itauira 

ustuwar 

mast 

15 See p. 19, 

note 26. 


physician. 

potter. 

briek. 

sorcerer, sorcery, 
a bail. 

( "wire, chord, 

( musical note, 
a bowstring, 
arrow, 
bed. 

bed. 

road. 

jar. 

pillar. 

place, threshold. 

| burning, a mark 
t from burning. 

/ rest, pleasure, 

\ garden, 
comer, arbour, 
drop, spark, ban- 
ner, lightning, 
a blade of grain, 

, seed. 

an assemblage. 

lustre. 

bird, omen. 

chess. 

far. 

near. 

great. 

greater, chief, 
heavy, 
slender, 
all. 

together. 

half. 

red. 

fair. 

left. 

straight. 

white. 

blaok, brown, 
full. 

sharp, sharpness, 
long. 

| pleasant, pleasant- 
( ness, happy, 
destroyed, 
firm 

intoxicated. 
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SANSKRIT. 

Z END. 

PERSIAN. 

durtiaman 

• • • 

dushnam 

durmanas 

. . . 

(dujmantih, j 
\dushman / 

leva, httra, \ 

kuha (vedic) / 

kuthra 

ku[ja ] 

na 

na 

nah 

tvam 

turn 

tu 

yushmat 

( 

qa, ) 

shumd 

TOO { 

hava , > 

hva, ) 

mad 

katama 

. . . 

kadam 

tara 

tara 

tar 

antar 

antare 

andar 

apart 

ttpairi 

bar 

paiohat, patella 

paskat, pa4cha 

pas 

idantni 

. . * 

Tdun 

vimsati 

visatti 

list 

panchaiat 


panjah 

shanhfi 

khshasti 

shast 

saptati 

haptditi 

haftad 

aitti 

astditi 

hashtad 

navati 

navaiti 

navad 

sat a 

iala 

fad 

sahasra 

hazanra 

ltazdr 

durvara 

. . . 

dttshtcar 20 


ENGLISH. 

bad name, abuse, 
hostile, disturbed 
in mind. 

where f 

not. 

thou. 

you. 

you, own, self, 
who ? 

I sign of comp. 

I degree, 
withm. 
above, 
after, 
now. 
twenty, 
fifty. ’ 
sixty, 
seventy, 
eighty, 
ninety, 
a hundred, 
a thousand. 

! difficult to stop, 
difficult. 


Note.— On the other hand, I may specify the instance of dfat (Ar.) and apod 
(Sans.), in which a word of similar sound has the same sense of “calamity” in 
Arabic and Sanskrit. 


Now the old language of Bactria or Persia, from which the words 
in the above list, still forming part of the modern Persian, must be 
derived, was a language closely connected with the Sanskrit. That 
language, in one of its branches, and at a certain stage of its progress, 
was the Zend, which we find employed in the Zendavesta, or sacred 
volume of the Zoroastrians, or Parsis, a work which still exists, and is 
studied with increasing success by European scholars. 

In the same way, if we compare Sanskrit with the language of the 
ancient Greeks (who lived to the north-west of Persia, on the eastern 
and western shores of the iEgean Sea), and with that of the Romans, 
who inhabited Italy, we shall find a close resemblance, and frequently 
an almost perfect identity in very many words, both as regards the 
roots and the inflection. 

20 War is a Persian suffix, perhaps unconnected with the Sanskrit vara; but 
there is no doubt of the identity of the Persian particle dusk and the Sanskrit das. 
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The resemblances between languages may be twofold. First, as 
regards the roots of the words. For instance, in Sanskrit we have the 
word ndman, “name,” and we find the same word nam in the Bame 
sense both in Persian and Hindi. The second resemblance is in the 
mode of inflection. Here we do not find any resemblance in regard to 
the way in which this word ndman is declined between the Sanskrit 
and the Persian and Hindi languages. The Sanskrit has three num- 
bers, singular, dual, and plural, and seven cases (besides the vocative) 
in each number, whereas the Persian and Hindi have only two num- 
bers, singular and plural, and the cases are formed in quite a different 
way from those of the Sanskrit. To prove this it will be sufficient to 
give the different cases of the singular number of this word in each of 
the languages. 


SANSKRIT. 


PERSIAN. 

HINDI. 

Host. 

nama 


nam 

nam 

Acc. 

nama 


namra 

namko 

Inst. 

namna 



nam se, nam karke 

Dat. 

nanme 

i 

wanting, and 

namko 

Abl. 

namnas 


> supplied by 

nam se 

Gen. 

namnas 


prepositions. 

namka 

Loc. 

namni 



nam men 

Voc. 

nama 


nam 

nam 


If now we compare the Latin word for “ name ” with the Sanskrit, 
we shall find not only that the root is the same, but also that the mode 
of inflection is very similar : thus, — 


Singular. 


Plural. 

SAKSXBIT. 

LATIN. 


SANSKRIT. 

LATIN. 

Nqm. nfima (from crude 

nomen 

Nosi. 

numuni 

nomina 

firm numan) 


Acc. 

namani 

nomina 

Acc. nama 

nomen 

Inst. 

namabhis 

nominibus 

Inst, namna 

nomine 

Dat. 

numabhyoa 

nominibus 

Dat. namne 

nomini 

Ann. 

namabbyas 

nomiuibus 

Abb. namnas 

nomine 

Gen. 

niimnam 

nominum 

Gen. namnas 

nominis 

Loc. 

namasu 

nominibus 

Loc. namni 

nomine 

Voc. 

namani 

nomina 

Voc. nama 

nomen 





The Latin language has no dual. 

We see here that while the same root expressing the word “name” 
is common to all these languages, the Persian and Hindi have lost the 
ancient formB of inflection, while the Sanskrit and Latin have pre- 
served them. There thus exists a double resemblance, viz. ; first of 
roots, and second of inflections, between the Latin and the Sanskrit, 
and the same remark is equally true of the Greek and the Zend, 
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Mow, •when we find that a multitude of roots coincide in any two 
languages, of which the one does not derive them from the other, we 
may be sure (even though the one may have no complex system of 
inflections, while the other has), that those two languages have a 
common origin, especially if we can show that the one which is defi- 
cient in inflections has gradually lost them by a particular process of 
alteration which can still be traced. But if any two languages re- 
semble one another both in roots and inflections, the proof of their 
affinity is then greatly strengthened. 

Sect. II. — Detailed illustrations of the affinities of Sanskrit with the 
Zend , Greek, and Latin languages. 

I proceed now to furnish, first, some specimens of words which as 
roots correspond to each other in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin ; 
and I shall afterwards exhibit the mutual resemblances of these four 
languages in point of inflection also. 

The following is a list of words (derived from the publications of 
Bopp, Benfey, Aufrecht, Curtius, Pick, Justi, and others) which cor- 
respond both in sound and sense in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin. 

In many of these words the resemblance is so close that no doubt 
can be entertained of their affinity, that they are all the representatives 
(more or less changed) of some one particular word in the original 
language from which they have all been derived. In other cases 
where the resemblance is not so apparent, the affinity can nevertheless 
be satisfactorily proved by observation of the fact that one’ or more of 
the letters of words having the same signification in the different 
languages always or generally vary from one another in a uniform 
manner in the different languages. It will be necessary to illustrate 
this point in detail. 

I should first remark that the original forms of the cognate words in 
question, as they existed in their assumed mother-language, cannot in 
all cases be determined with certainty, but in most instances they can 
be fixed with an approach to precision. Thus, from a comparison of 
the Sanskrit ahi with the Greek ekhis, and the Latin anguis, we may 
gather with probability that the original form was aghi, or mghi. 
Similarly the Sanskrit duhitar and the Greek thugater seem to come 
from dughatar qr dhughatar ; asva and equus from akva ; ivan and kuon 
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from Icvan; jam and gonn from ga.nu;jna, gignosko and nosco ( cognosco ) 
from gnu, etc. Some of tlie consonants found in Sanskrit do not 
appear to have existed in the original Indo-European tongue, such as 
cha, chha, ja, jha, which are considered to have been developed out of 
A and g. From a comparison of the different cognate words, it results 
that certain consonants of the original language remain uniform in all 
the derivative tongues, whilst others vary in one or more,of the latter. 
This is shown in the following table, abridged from that given in 
Schleicher’s Compendium der vergl. Grammatik (3rd ed.), p. 328. 


ANDO- 

EUKOI'EAN. 


OAN8KR1T 

(or old Indian). 


El END 

(or old Baotrian).! 


Greek. 


Latin. 


k 

£ 

gh 

t 

d 

dh 

b 11 
Mi 
n 
m 


v 

ek 

sv 


k (kh), ek 

s', p 

g> 1 

gk, k 
t, tk 
d 
dk 

r 1 

bk 

n 

m 

/ r , h ( r j F, & 1 
1 as vowels) 

y 

s, sh . 
v 

ekk 


k (kk), ek 
d, p 

g (gW> i 


Bfy) 

t (t) 

b(k) 


g. ghj 2, Z 
t (tk, t) 
d (dk) 
d 

P(f. 
b » 
b (w)* 

n 
m 

\r 


r 


kk(x 

t(r) 
d(S) 
tk (0) 


| 5; sh, 8 j h, nhj 
( n'h, qh 
v, (w), p, b 

qk 


( 0 ) 

» M 
r( P ),IW 

• I-), i (') 

u («) F 


C, qv 

g. gv> V. 

8. gv, V, h, f. 
t 

d,l. 
d, f, b. 

t 

b, f. 

n. 

m. 

r, 1. 


s, r. 
v, u. 


In Sanskrit the dental letters (t, th, d, dh, s) sometimes become 
linguals (or cerebrals t, d, etc.), and the nasals n and m become n, 
n, and n, in consequence of certain phonetic laws. In Greek ky, kliy, 
ty, thy = ss ; dy, gy = £ (ds). 

These laws and variations are exemplified in such words as the fol- 


lowing : — 

(a) where k remains common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin — as in 
aksha, axon(=akson); axis(=aksis) or dakshina, dexios (=deksios), 
dexter (=dekster); or kshura = xuron (=kshuron). 

(J) where k in Greek and c (=k) in Latin are represented by £ (VT) in 


21 Schleickor places a mark of interrogation (P) after the b, and in the Zend column 
omits the b and puts only a mark of interrogation. 
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Sanskrit — as in deka, decern = da£an ; ekaton, centum = satam ; 
kuon, canis = svan; derk = dors. According to Bopp, (Comp. 
Gram., 2nd ed.) sec. 21a, the Sanskrit 4 is almost always the 
corruption of an original k. Schleicher (p. 165) says it was 
originally a k, and ought perhaps properly to be pronounced as 
the German ch, which is in sound not unlike the Persian and 
Arabic khe (£ ). 

(a) G in Greek and Latin is in Sanskrit frequently represented by j, 
as in ago, ago = ajami; in gignosko, nosco = janami; gennao, 
gigno = jajanmi; agros, ager = ajra. 

{d ) Kh (^) in Greek is represented by gh, and h in Sanskrit, and by 
h and g in Latin, as in elakhus = laghus, ekhis = ahi and anguis, 
kheima = hima and hiems. 

(«) Th (0) in Greek is represented by dh in Sanskrit, and by f or d in 
Latin, as in tithemi = dadhami ; methu — madhu ; thumos = 
dhuma, fumus. 

(/) Ph (<£) in Greek is represented in Sanskrit by bh, and in Latin by 
f and b, as in phuo = bhavami and fui ; ophrus = bhru ; phero =. 
bharami and fero ; phratria = bhratar, frater. 

(y ) G in Sanskrit is sometimes represented by b in Greek and Latin, 
as in go = bus, bos. 

Numerous other illustrations will be found in the tables which follow. 


Table No. X. 


I. NOLL’S AND ADJECTIVES. 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

ENGLISH. 

pitar 

patar 

pater 

pater \ 

father. 

matar 

matar 

meter 

mater 

mother. 

tata 

. . . 

1 tetta i 

tata ' 

father. 

nana 

. . . 

nanna 

... 

mother, aunt. 

bhratar 

bratar 

phratria (a clan) 

frater 

brother. 

svasar 

qahhar 

... 

8oror 

sister. 

duhiiar 

dughdkar 

thugater 

. . . 

daughter. 

naptar, napdt 

napa 

anepsios 

nepos 

grandson, cousin 

ndptri 

napti 

. . . 

neptis 

grand-daughter. 

devar , devara 

. . . 

daer 

. . , 

husband’s brother. 

mushd 

. . . 

nuos 

ntirus 

daughter-in-law. 

jamatar 

zdmatar 

gambros 

gener 

son-in-law. 

dv as ura 

qasura 

hehuros 

socer 

father-in-law. 

svas'ru 

. . . 

hekura 

socrus 

mother-in-law. 

pitrivya 

. . . 

patros 

patruii8 

father's brother. 

nunu 

hunu 

huios 

... 

son. 

vidkava 

• • « 

. . . 

vidua 

widow. 
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8ANBKBIT. 

nara 

jmi t gna, 

vira 

vh'ata 

svra 

r&jan 

rajnt 

jaras 

jaran 

yuvan 

pati 

patnl 

atman 

an (to breathe) 
kpip (to make) 
lip day a 
s’ iras 
kapala 
akshi 

nas, nasa, nasika 

bhru 

as, asya 

dat, dantam (acc.) 
harm 

nakha 

jambha 

gir 

bahu 

asthi 

kravya, kravis 
pad, pada 
paddti 
pada 
Jam* 
udara 
jathara 
antra 
yakrit 
nabhi 
sroni 
kukshi 
plihan 

kesa , kcsa, j 

keiara , kesara j 

udhas 

sakrit 

ayus 

toka, takman 
past* 

g° _ 
sthura 

aiva 

avi 

aja 


ZEND. 

GREEK. 

Latin. 

ENGLISH. 

nara 

aner 

■ • 

man. 

Jeni 

gurus 

. • . 

woman. 

« • • 

keros ? 

vir 

hero, man. 

. • . 

. . . 

virtue 

valour. 

dura 


kur %08 

strong, hero, lord. 

. . . 

. . . 

rex 

king. 

. . • 


regina 

queen. 

zaurva 

geras 

. . . 

old' age. 

zaorura 

germ* 

. . . 

ol^ man. 

yavan 


juvenis 

young man. 
lord,hU8band,nble. 

paiti 

posh 

potis, potens 

• . . 

potnia 

. . . 

(mistress, honour- 
{ able. 

• . . 

atmos, aiitmen 

. . . 

/breath, soul, 

( vapour. 


anemos 

animus 

wind, mind. 

kcrefs (nom.) 

. . . 

corpus 

body. 

zarcdhaya 

kardia 

cor 

heart 

iara 

kara 

cwebrum 

bead, brain. 

. 

kcphale 

caput 

bead. 

ashi 

ops f ukos, ftkkos 

octdus 

eye. 

naonha 


nasus, nares 

nose. 

brvat 

ophrus 


eyebrow. 

aohh 

• 

08 

face. 

dahtan 

odonta (acc.) 

dentem (acc.) 

tooth. 

. • • 


gena 

jaw, chin, cheek. 



unguis 

• • • 

nail. 

. . . 


. • . 

tooth. 

bdzn 


. . . 

speech. 

pekhus 

. . ■ 

arm. 

ad ti 

osteon 

os 

bone. 


kreas 

caro 

raw flesh, flesh. 

p&dha 

pus pud us (gen.) 

pcs pedis (gen.) 

foot. 

. . . 

pezos 

pedes ( peditis ) 

footman. . 

> . . 

pedon 

field. 

shut* 

gum* 

gem* 

knee. 

udara 


uterus 

belly. 


gaster 

. . . 

belly. 

, , 

entSron 

venter ? 

entrails, belly. 


hepar 

jecur 

liver. 

■ . • 

omphalos 

umbilicus 

navel. 

sraoni 

klonis 

cl unis 

hip, end of spine. 

. . . 

kokhone 

cox 

belly, hipbone, etc. 

. 

splen 

lien 

spleen. 

■ • • 

. . . 

cmaries 

hair of the head. 


uthar [gen.) 

uber 

udder. 

. . . 

skor {skatos, 

stercus 

dung. 

. ■ ■ 

axon 

ovum 

life. 


tekos , teknon 

... 

child. 

paiu 

pou? 

pern 

cattle. 

gao 

bus 

bos 

ox. 

staora 

t’auros 

taurus 

bull, etc. 

aspa 

hippos 

equus 

horse. 

* . . 

018 

ovis 

sheep. 

• * • 

ais 

. . t 

goat. 
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spa, iuni 

s'pdnem 

hit 

vehrka 


svan 

ivanam (acc.) 

’ukara, sukara 

Vfika 

riksha 

lopalaka 

mush, muslta 

vi 

vartika 

haiiisa 

kuhuka , kokila 
karava 
uluka 
tittiri 

pika 

udra, urdra 

ahi 

karka 

sarabha 

puluka 

makshika 

Var tain 

Dyaus 

divya 

Dyans pitar 


divasa, diva . . 

naktam, nakta . . 

ushas itsha 

agni . . 

»Mas, masa tnaohh 

star (vedic), tara stare 
lam . . 

nabhas . . 

abhra aivra 

ltda, udaka . . 

ap,irpas(nom.pl.) ap 

sanklia . ■ 

hima lima 

ehhaya . . 

go, gma . . 


ks/toni - . . 

kakad, kakudmat . . . 

ajra (vedic) . . . 

dru, druma dru 

darn daunt 

madhu 
yava 


kubn 

kuna 

sus, hus 

lakes 

arkos 

alopex 

mus 

oionos 

ortux 

khen 

kokkux 


httdros, enudris 

ekhis 

karkitios 

karabos 

psttlla, psullos 

Hilda 

Jfranos 


Zeus pater 


mikta (acc.) 


( Diespiter 
\Jupitcr 


men, mens 
aster, astron 
keraunos 
tiephos 

ombres, aphros 
hudor 

konkhos 
khion, kheimon 
skia 
ge, gaia 

khamai 

ktlion 

agros 

dru, drumot 

doru 

methu 

sea 

anthos 


dies 

noctcm (acc.) 

aurora 

ignis 

mensis 

astrum 


cacumen 

ager 


argentum 

opus 


dog. 

dog (nom.) 
hog. 

■wolf. 

bear. 

jackall, fox. 

mouse. 

bird. 

quail. 

gooso. 

cuckoo. 

crow. 

owl. 

(Indian cuckoo, 

\ magpie, 
otter, water ser- 
serpent. [pent, 
crab. 

locust, beetle, 
insect, flea, 
fly. 

Varuna, Heaven. 
The Skv, Zeus, 
celestial, divine. 

) Dyaus the father, 
} etc. 

(god [in Zend, 

( demon], 
day, by day. 
night, 
dawn, 
fire. 

moon, month, 
star. 

thunderbolt, 
sky, cloud, 
cloud, rain, foam, 
water, wave, 
water. 

Bhcll, cockle, 
winter, snow, 
shadow, 
the earth. 

(earth, on the 
( ground, 
the earth, 
peak, mountain, 
field. 

tree, wood, 
wood, spear, 
honey, wine, 
barley, etc. 
plant, flower, 
iron, copper, 
silver, 
work. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

apnas 

• . . 

aphenos 

opes 

pur , purl 


polis 

. . . 

dama 

demana 

dot nos 

domus 

vein {okas ?) 

... 

Foikos 

vicus 

dvar 

• . . 

thura 

fores 

rai 

• . . 

. . . 

res 

svapna (svap, to 
sleep) 

J gafna 

hupnos 

sopor , somnus 

asman 

asman 

akmon 

. . . 

iarkara , , karkara 


• • • 

calx 

nau 


none 

navis 

aritra 


eretmos 

. . . 

aritar 


eretes 

. . 

aksha 


axon 

axis 

kshura 


xuron 

. ■ . 

paraiu 

asi 

. . [dom) 

pelekus 

ensis 

kratu (vcdic) 

khratu (wis- 

kratos 

. . . 

vanas , van, (to ) 
love) ) 

pathin 

van 

. . . 

venus, venustas 

pathan 

patos 

. . . 

agaa 

■ • • 

agos 

. . . 

dhuma 

• » • 

thumos 

fttmus 

budhna 

buna 

puthmen 

fundus 

chakra 

chakhra 

kuklos 

circus 

dhupa 

... 

tuphos 

. . . 

kalama 

• a 

kalamos 

calamus 

sthuna , sthula \ 
(thick) J 

ituna 

stulos 

• • • 

kumbha 

. . . 

kttmbe, kumbos 

• ■ • 

svara 

. . . 

surinx 

(mormuro (to 1 
\ murmur) j 

susurrus 

murmur 

mat'inara 

. . . 

khalhia , khalina 

. 

khallnos 


aihhas 

azahh 

(ankho (to \ 

\ strangle) j 

ango (to afflict) 

urja, urjas 

. . . 

orge 

. . . 

ojas 

. . . 

augc 

. . . 

makha 

. . . j 

makhe (battle), 
makhaira 

( mactare (to 

j MU) 


( 

(sword, knife) 

sana 

liana 

henos 

senex 

manda 

• * ■ 

. . • 

mundus 

kona 

. . 

gonia 

. . . 

rasa 

. ■ . 

drosos 

ros 

kupa 

• ■ ■ 

kupc , gupe 

• • • 

stupa 

. . . 

tumbos 

tumulus 

phulla 

• • . 

phullon 

folium 

arjana 

• • • 

ergon 

• • • 

punt, pulu ) 

(vcdic) .1 

. . . 

polus 

plus 

uru, prithu 

. « . 

eurus , platus 

gravis 

guru 

• 

barns 

garlyas 

• • 

. . . 

gravius 

garishtha 

* - • 

. . . 

gravissimus 


ENGLISH. 

■wealth, 
city. ■ 
house. 

house, village, 
door. 

thing, possession, 
sleop. 

(stone, anvil, 

( thunderbolt, 
limestone, 
ship, 
oar. 
rower, 
axle, 
razor, 
axe. 
sword, 
strength. 

beauty, Venus. 

road, 
sin, guilt, 
smoke, spirit, 
bottom. 

wheel, circle, etc. 
incense, smoke, 
reed. 

pillar. 

vessel, jar. 
[sound, pipe, 
t whisper. 

murmur. 


bridlo, etc. 


straits - [sion. 
sap, power, pas- 
brilliance. 


■sacrifice. 

old. 

ornament, world, 
comer, 
liquid, dew. 
hole, well, 
mound, 
flower, leaf, 
earning, work. 

much, more. 


broad. 

heavy. 

heavier. 

heaviest. 


VOL. H. 


16 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GBEEX. 

LATIN. 

ENGLISH. 

variahtha 


aristos ? 

• • ■ 

host. 

loghu 

. , , 

elakhus 

levts 

light, small. 

laghishtha 

. • . 

elakhi&tos 

levissimus 

lightest. 

tnahan 

. . • 

megas 

magnus 

great. 

mahiyan 
mahhishtha 1 
(vedic) J 

. . . 

meizon 

major 

greater. 

/greatest, vener- 
( able. 

. . . 

megUtos 

maximua 

balm 

• • . 

pakhrn 

. . . 

great, thick. 

alu 

• • i 

okus 

odor 

swift, swifter. 

mridu 


bradus 

m . . 

soft, slow. 

tana 


... 

tenuis 

slender. 

rudhira 


end hr os 

ruber 

blood, red. 

gharrna 


thermos 

formus 

heat, hot. 

iushka 

hisku, hmlca 

. . , 

siccus 

dry. 

purna 

pleos 

plenus 

full. 

dirgha 

• • • 

dolikJios 

. . . 

long. 

barbara, varbara 

■ • • 

barbaroa 

barbate 

barbarous. 

aama 

Kama 

homos 

similis 

like. 

sthira 

baXa (strong, l 

. . . 

stereos 

(validus ( valeo , ) 

firm. 

strong. 

strength) J 

■ ■ ■ 

• • • 

\to be strong) ) 

dakshina 

dashina 

dexios 

dextei* 

right (side). 

nava 

nava 

neoa 

710VU8 

new. 

sami 

• ■ • 

hemi 

semi 

half. 

madhga 

maidhya 

mcsoa 

meditts 

middle. 

ehatara 

hekatcros 

» • . 

one of two. 

saiga 

. . . 

etcos 


true. 

svadu 

» . . 

hidus 

avavis 

sweet. 

ama 

. 

omos 

. . • 

raw. 

uttara 

. . . 

hustSros 

• • • 

subsequent. 

pivan, pTna 

• . • 

pion 

* . * 

fat. 

dhrishta 

■ ■ . 

thrastu 

. . . 

hold, rash. 

ardra 

• • • 

ardo 

. . . 

moist, to moisten. 

pridni 

• • • 

perknoa 

. ■ . 

speckled. [fill. 

Icalya, kalgana 

. . . 

halos 

. . . 

agreeable, beauti- 

palita 

. . . 

polios 

pallidas 

hoary, pale. 

mala (dirt), 1 

malina j 


melas 

malm 

dirty, black, bad. 

Jcala 


helainos 

icaligo { dark- \ 
t ness) j 

black. 

tumula, tumala 

. . . 

• . . 

ftumultus \ 

l (tumult) J 

noisy. 


II. PREPOSITIONS, PARTICLES, AND PRONOUNS. 


sam 

ham 

sun 

con 

with. 

pari 

pairi 

peri 

per 

round. 

upari 

upairi 

huper 

super 

above. 

upa 

. . . 

hupo 

sub 

near, under. 

prati 

paiti 

pros , proti 


towards. 

pra 

fra 

pro 

pro 

before. 

antar 

antare 

cntos 

inter , intus 

within. 

apa 

apa 

apo 

ab 

away. 

api 

avi 

epi 

• • • 

towards, on. 

abhi 

aibij aiwi 

amphi 

. . • 

towards, round. 

sama, samaya 

. . . 

hama 

> . . 

together. 

param , para 

para 

pera 

. . . 

other side, beyond. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GEEEK. 

LATIN. 

para 

. . . 

para 

. a • 

puras, purd 

paro 

paros 

. ► . 

tar (to cross), 1 
tiros j 

taro 

terma (limit) 

trans 

m 

hu 

eu 

• • . 

dus 

dush 

dus 

• . . 

sumanas 

Jiumananh 

cumenes 

. . 

durmanas 

dmmananh 

dusmenes 

. . . 

nunam 

nu 

nun 

nunc 

a, an 

a, an 

a, an 

in 

na 

na 

ne 

ne {fas), non 

nanu 

• • • 


notine 

kas, kis 

ko, ehis 

tis 

guts 

nakis, mdkis 

md+chti | 

utis 

metis 

nemo 

nequis 

kim, kad 

kat 

ti 

quid 

kataras 

katdro 

poteros 

titer 

tiaras 

• • • 

heteros 

alter 

ubha 

uba 

ampho 

ambo 

anya 

anya 

cnioi 

. . . 

km, kuha, kutra 

(km, kat ha, \ 
\ kuthra ) 

pu , hu (Ionic) 

quo 

kutah 

pothen 

. . . 

kati 

chaiti, ehvarit 

f p(J80i 

| Jcosoi (Ionic) 

quot , quotas, 
quant us 

tati 

. . . 

tosoi 

tot 

kadd 

kadha 

{ P m’g (Ionie) } 

quando 

tadd 

tadha 

tote 

. , , 

yadd 

yadd 

hole 

► . . 

tatas 

. . • 

tothen 

. . • 

yatas 

. . . 

Jtothen 

. . . 

ittkam, 1 

ittlid (vedicl J 
paichat, paieha 

uiti, avatlia 

. . . 

item, ita 

paskdt r paine 

opisthcn 

post 

makshtt 

• ■ • 

. . . 

inox 

anti 


anti 

ante 

ati 

• • . • 

eti 

. . . 

mithas 

• • ■ 

meta 

. . 

aha 

cha 

kai 

que 




in. NUMERALS, 

dvi 

dva 

duo 

duo 

trayas 
tisras (fem.) 

thrdyo 
tisharo (fem.) 

| treis 

tree 

chatvaras 

chathwdro 

tessares 

guatuor 

panchan 

panchan 

pente 

quinque 

shat 

Jchshvas 

hex 

tex 

septan 

haptan 

hepta 

septem 

aslitan 

astan 

okto 

oeto 

navan 

navan 

hennea 

novem 

dad a n 

das’ an 

dcka 

decern 

vimsati 

visaiti 

eikosi 

viginti 

s'atain 

iathn 

hekaton 

centum 

prathamas 

fratemo 

protos 

primus 


ENGLISH, 

past. 

before. 

across. 

well. 

ill. 

kindly-minded. 

evil-minded. 

now. 

privative particle, 
negative, 
is not P 
who ? 

)no one, let no 
) one. 
what ? 

which of two ? 

other. 

both. 

other, some- 
where ? 
whence, 
jhow many E 
so many, 
when ? 

then 

when 

thence. 

whence. 

thus 

after. 

quickly. [fore, 
opposite, near, be- 
bcyond, further, 
mutual, with, 
and. 


two. 

three; 

four. 

five. 

six. 

seven. 

eight- 

nine. 

ten. 

twenty. 

hundred. 

first. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

dvxtlyas 

(daibityo, ) 
\bityo j 

deutero8 

sccundus 

tpitTyas 

tkrityo 

tritos 

tertius 

chaturthas , ) 

turyas / 

tuiryo 

tetartos 

quartus 

panckathas (ve- 
dic), panchamas 

^puJchdho 

pempto8 

quintus 

shashthas 

kTistvo 

helctos 

sextus 

saptamas 

haptatho 

hebdomos 

septimus 

ashtamas 

asttmo 

ogdoos 

octavus 

navama s 

fnaomo , j 

(ndumo J 

das't'nio 

hcnnato8 

nonus 

daiamaa 

dekatos 

decimus 

dvis 

bizhvat, bis 

dis 

bis 

iris 

jthrizhvat , | 
\thris J 

iris 

ter 

dvidhd 

... 

dikha 

... 

tridkd 

... 

trikha 

. . . 

ohaturdhd , 

• • . 

tetrakha 


panchadha 


pentakha 


parut 

. . . 

per ns i 


parutna 

. . . 

perusinos 


hyas 


khes 

heri 

kyastana 

. . . 

. . . 

hestermts 


IV. VERBS AND PARTICIPLES. 


dar 

dar 

dero 


da, dadami 

dad ha mi 

didomi 

do 

datar 

datar 

doter 

dator 

ddtri 

. 

doteira 

datrix 

ddna 

• data , ddthra 

doron 

donum 

dha, dadliumi 

tithemi 

... 

athdy tishthami 

sta , histdmi 

hist ami 

ato 

asthdm 

. . . 

i is ton 

. . . 

sth a man 

. . . 

. . . 

stamen 

misraynmi, ) 
mikshdmi ) 

. . . 

mignumi 

misoeo 

star, strinomi 

star 

(stornumi, \ 

(strommmi f 

• 

sterna 

stariman 

starema 

stroma 

stramen 

bhar 

bar 

phero 

fero 

bhdra 

. . . 

phoroSfphortton 

* ■ • 

bhu 

bu 

phuo 

fui 

lih , Ichmi 

. . . 

leikho 

lingo 

tan , tan 5 mi 

than/ 

tanud, teino 

tendo 

tatdna 

. . . 

. . • 

tetendi 

jan } jajanmi 

zan 

gennao 

gigno 

janitar 

zdthar 

genetor 

genitor 

Janitri 


geneteira 

genetrix 

jdta 

zdta 

. . . 

gnat us 

janm 

gaona 

genos 

genus 

praju . , prajdti 

■_ . . 

gignosco 

progenies 

jna,janami 

zd 

gnoseo 

jnata 

. . . 

g not os 

(g)notua 

ajnata 

. . . 

agnotos 

ignotus 

ndman jndman ) 

ndman 

onoma 

Ug)nomen , ) 

\ cognomen ] 


ENGLISH. 

second. 

third. 

fourth. 

fifth. 

sixth. 

seventh. 

eighth. 

ninth. 

tenth. 

twice. 

thrice. 

in two ways, 
in three ways, 
in four ways, 
in five ways, 
last year, 
of last year, 
yesterday, 
of yesterday. 


to tear, flay, 
to give, 
giver fmnse.) 
giver (fem.) 
gift. 

to place, 
to stand, place. 

I stood. 

strength, thread, 
to mix. 

to spread. 

bed, litter, carpet. 

to bear. 

load. 

to be, I was. 
to lick, 
to stretch. 

I stretched, 
to beget, 
father, 
mother, 
bom, son. 
birth, kind, 
progeny, 
to know, 
known, 
unknown. 

name, surname. 
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SANSEIUT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN 

tudami 

. . . 


tundo 

tutoda 


• • * 

tutudi 

sev, sap 22 

• . . 

sebvmai 

, , , 

lubhyati 

. . . 

( liptomai {to { 
l long for) f 

lubet 

tup 

■ • • 

tuptd 

. . 

ad 

ad 

edo 

edo 

adana, anna 

. . . 

| edanos 
\cdctus 

. a . 

vah, vahami 

vaz, vazdmi 

oehcomai 

veho 

avaksliit 

« • . 

. . . 

vex ft 

skand 


a • • 

scando 

lip, limpdmi 

• • . 

aleipho 


sarp 

. . . 

liirpo 

serpo 

sarpa 

. . . 

herpeton 

serpens 

vastu ) 

ms (to dwell) ) 

- . . 

Fastu 

. . . 

vas 

vanh 

hennwni 

vestio 

mstra 

vaitra 

hesthes 

vest is 

va 

va 

ad , aemi 

• « . 

vata 

mta 

• 

ventus 

pat, patami 

... 

petomai 

peto 

apaptam 

• • • 

epipton 

a . . 

apaptat 


epipte 

r . . 

patatri 

■ • ■ 

peteinos 

, , . 

sad 

sad 

a . . 

cado 

sad, siddmi 

had 

hezumai 

sedeo 

sodas 


hedos 

sedes 

clihid, chhinadmi 

■ • • 

schizo 

seindo 

clihindanti 

• • • 

... 

scindunt 

bhid, bhinadmi 

... 

. . . 

Jindo 

bhindanti 


. . . 

jindunt 

tarp 


terpo 

. . . 

darn 


damao,damnbmi 

domo 

arindama 


ippodamos 

. . . 

labh 


lambanb 

. . . 

lapsye 


lepsomai 

. • . 

anj 

anj 

. . . 

ungo 

anktum 


. . . 

unctum 

phi 


pled 

JliiOy pluo 

man, manye l 



mcmini 

>«na, manami j 


mnaomai 

manas 

mananh 

menos 

mens 

hu,juhomi 


Iclieo 

• . • 

huta 


khutos 

... 

dad 

das 

dakuo 

. ■ ■ 

dashta 

... 

dektos 

• • • 

kar, karomi 

kar 

kraino 

creo 

as, ase 

ah 

hemai 

. a . 

aste 

• • . 

hestai 

• . • 

vam 

vam 

cmeo 

vvmo 


ENGLISH. 

to wound, to teat, 
I have beaten, 
to reverence. 

(he desires (S.) 

(it pleases. (L.) 
to hurt, beat, 
to eat. 

jjeatable, food. 

to carry, 
be carried, 
to go, ascend, 
to anoint, 
to creep, 
serpent. 

habitation, city. 

to clothe, 
clothing, garment, 
to blow, 
wind. 

to fall, fly, seek. 

I fell, 
he fell, 
winged, 
to fall, 
to sink, sit. 
scat, 
to cut. 
they cut. 
to cleave, 
they cleave. 

(to be satisfied, 

( please, 
to subdue. 

I (subduer, of foes 
it (S), horses (G.). 
i to take. 

I will take. 

: to anoint. 

| to anoint. 

(to swim, sail, 
t flow, rain. 

! I think, remember. 

mind, spirit. 

1 to pour out. 

1 poured out, offered 
to bite, 
bitten. 

to do, fulfil, create, 
to sit. 
he sits, 
to vomit. 


22 See Bonfoy’s Glossary to S.V. ; and asapanta in R.V. vii. 83, 8 ; and Curtins, 
pp. 474 and 519. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SANSKRIT; 


SANSKRIT. 

pard 

svid 

sveda 

ard 

wan 

stan 

stanayitnu 

lu 

vart 

varttate 

mih 

imi (from i) 

mar 

mrityu 

mrita 

martya 

amrita 

amritam 

dars 

vid, vedmi 
Vida 
vidma 
vettha 
chi, chiketi 

pu, punami 
tap 

prachli, 

prichhami 

spai 

tras 

nai 

sparl 

masj, majjami 
lag 

prich {parch) 

prikta 

arh 

loch , lok 

aloka 

ruch 

vach, vachmi 

vdch 

taksh 83 

takshan 

budh 

vap M 


perdomai 

hidroo 

hidris 


omikheo 

eimi 


mar 

merethyu 
[avd] mereta 
mareta 
amahrka 


brbtos 

ambrbtbs 

ambrosia 

derkomai 

Feido 

Foida 

Fidmen 

oistlia 


skeptomai 

tree 

( nekus (a dead 
body) 


pleko 

plektos 

arkho 

leusso 

leukos (white) 
leukos (white) 

ops 

tikto, teukho 
tekton 


mortnus 

mortalis 

immortalis 

ambrosia 


scio 

Iputo, purus 

l (pure) 

tepeo 


necare, nex 
(death) 
spargo 
mtrgo 


fventris crepitum 
( edere. 
to sweat, 
sweat. 

I to afflict, be on 
( fire, 
to sound. 

| groan, sound, 

( thunder, 
thunder. 

to cut, loose, pay. 
to he, turn, 
he is, turns, 
to make water. 

I go. 

to die. 

death. 

dead. 

mortal. 

immortal. 

food of the gods. 

to see. 

to know, see. 

I know, 
we know, see. 
thou knowest. 
to perceive, know. 

to cleanse, 
to he hot. 
to ask, pray. 

to see, observe, 
to fear, frighten. 

to perish, kill. 

to touch, scatter, 
to sink. 

( to touch, lay, 
gather. 


huphaino 


j gather. 

plecto to touch, twine. 

plexus touched, twined. 

... to be worthy, rule. 

... to look. 

lux light. 

luceo, lux (light) to shine. 
voco to speak, call. 

vox voice. 

texo to fabricate, beget. 

texlor carpenter, weaver. 

puto to think, ascertain. 

... to weave. 


. 83 Compare the words toka, tahnan, teknon, in the list of nouns. 

84 Prof. Aufrecht finds in the word urnavabhi the trace of an old root vabh, “ to 
weave,” which is still closer to the Greek form. See Bohtlingk and Roth’s Dic- 
tionary, sub voce urnavabhi. 
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SANSKRIT. 

vrish, varsha 
bhanj, bhamjmi 
bhuj 
bhukta 
kfip, kalp 
bhqj, bhaksh 

kup 

iru, dpinomi 
jiv 25 
van 26 

kshan 

kshi 

gtih, gttdh 
gudha (hidden) 
Hr 

pa, pibami 
papau 

pa turn (to drink 
gar,jSgarmi 

ajigar 

pish, pinashmt 
piehfa 

iamp (to tremble 

(nt )dhana 

bhandmi 

siv, sivyami 

eyuta 

nah 

drami 

adramam 

apadran 

did 

adiksham 
adiksliata 
md, mami, mim 
matra 

trap 88 
irup, truph, 


yat 

mard 


I ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

var 


/terse, erse 
Fagnumi 




frango 



. . . 

fruor ? 



• • ■ 

fructus 

carpo 



phago 

■ . . 



... 

cupio 

iru 


him 

cluo 

jw 


bioo 

vivo 

van 


(kteino,* 1 l 

\ktimumi j 

venero 



( ett-kli-menos 1 
\peri-kti-ones j 

• . . 



keutho 

. • . 



krino 

c&mo 

pa 


pinb 

biboy potare 



pepoka 

• . . 

• • 


putos 

potus 



eger, egeiro 

• • • 



egregora 

. . . 



• . . 

pinso 



. • • 

pistus 

• ' 


kampto ? 

• • . 



thanaios 

• • • 



phoned 

• • • 



(kas)sud 

suo 

autiK 




necto 



f(apo) drami, 1 
\didrasko f 

■ . . 



edramon 

• . . 



apedran 

. . . 

did 


deiknutni 

dico 



edeixa 

dixi 



edeixate 

dixistis 

s md 


metreo 

metior 



metron 

metrum 



trcpo 2B 

• • • 

• 


thrupto 

. . . 



zeto 

, , 



. . ■ 

mtrdeo 


ENGLISH. 

rain, dew. 
to break, 
to enjoy, 
enjoyed, fruit, 
to cut, pluck, 
to obtain, eat. 

(to be excited, 
(angry, desirous, 
to hear, 
to live. 

to love, worship, 
to kill. 

! to dwell, well- 
built, dwellers 
around. 

to hide. 

I scatter, separate. 
I drink. 

I have drunk, 
drunk. 

I wake, rouse. 

(he awoke, I am 
\ awake. 

I pound, 
pounded, 
to bend, 
death. 

I speak. 

I sew, patch, 
sewn. 

I bind. 

I run. 

I went, ran. 
they ran. 

I Bhow, tell. 

I showed, told, 
yo showed. 

I measure, 
a measure. 

(I am ashamed, 

\ I turn. 

to hurt, break. 

to strive, seek, 
to rub, crush, bite. 


85 The original root is supposed to have been gtv, afterwards enlarged to gviv, 
whence tho Greek bios, bioo, etc., and the Latin vivo were derived by dropping the 
initial g. See Curtius, p. 418. 

80 See vanas and venus above, p. 233. 

81 Compare takshan and tekton, in which also the Sanskrit ksh is equivalent to 
the Greek kt, p. 238 above. 

88 These two roots differ in sense ; and perhaps have no affinity. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SANSKRIT, 


SANSKRIT. 


medh 

nij 

5p 

apta 

bandh 

yuj , ytmajmi 

yukttts 

yuga 

lup, lumpami 

luptas 

such 

bhraj 

bhrijj 

dhav 

pack 

pakva 

lamb, ramb 

y»j 

yajya 

sru, aravami 
anu, anaumi 
atambli 

atambh 

atambha 

trd, trai 

mi, ininami, 

minomi 

lap 

iraddha 
Si, Sete 
Sank 

anch, anJca 

pia' 

gurrj 

ni 

mrij, (tnarj) 
vrij, (varj) 
athag 

aprih, ( aparh ) 
hary 

naS 

ghar, gharami, 
jigharmi 

tij 

iigma 

triah, ( tarsh ) 
da, dt/ami 


ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN.’ 

ENGLISH. 

. • . 


momordi 

II rubbed, crushed, 
1 bit. 

. . . 

medomai 

. . . 

Jto understand, 

( think on. 

. . . 

nizo 

. 

to cleanse. 

dp 

hapto 

(ad)ipiciscor 

to obtain, touch. 

a a . 

aptus 

fit. 

band 

a a a 

a . a 

bind (root). 

yiy 

zeagnumi 

jungo 

to yoke, join. 

yukhto 

zeuktos 

junctus 

joined. 

. . • 

zugon 

jugam 

yoke. 


... 

rumpo 

to cut, break. 

• ■ • 

. ■ . 

ruptii8 

dissolved, broken. 

... 

hcpomai 

8equor 

to follow. 

• . • 

phlego 

fulgeo 

to shine, burn. 

• a • 

phrtigo 

frigo 

to roa9t. 

t a • 

thco 


to run. 

pack 

pepto 

coquo 

to cook. 

, a . 

pepon, peptoa 

codas 

cooked. 

... 

... 

labor 

to fall. 

yaz 

hazomai 

• • . 

to venernto. 

• . 

h agio s 

■ • . 

venerable, holy. 

... 

reo 

. , . 

to flow. 

. ■ . 

neo , nao 

• ■ a 

to flow, swim. 

... 

steinbo 

etaphon 

• • • 

to prop, shake. 

(to bo stupefied, 

. a • 

* ‘ 

( confounded, 
(stupefaction, 

thambos 

. . a 

a . a 

(astonishment. 

. . a 

tereo 

traho 

(to deliver, keep, 

( draw. 

. . . 

minutho 

minus 

(to destroy, 
(diminish. 


lakeo 

loqui 

to speak. 


... 

credo 

to believe. 

si, saiti,aaetl 

Iccitai 

a a a 

he lies. 

. . . 

cm dor 

to doubt, delay. 

anJcu 

ankulos 

uncus 

(to bend, crooked, 

( hook. 


poikitto 

pingo 

to paint. 


gonguzo 

a . a 

to murmur. 

az 

ago 

ago 

to lead, drive. 

mares 

omorgnumi 

a . a 

to wipe. 


eirgo 

. . a 

to exclude. 

. ■ 

stego 

tego 

to cover. 


sperkhomai 

• . a 

to haste, desire. 

. . . 

khairo 

. . a 

to rejoice. 



nanciseor ) 


nai 

... j 

{naclus, ob- > 
tained) ) 

to obtain. 

. • . 

khrio 

a . a 

anoint. 

tij 

stiso 

[di)stinguo 

(to be sharp, pierce, 
( distinguish. 

. . a 

stigma 

. a a 

shaip, point. 

taresh 

tersomai 

torreo 

(to thirst, be dry, 

( roast. 


deo, didemi 

. a . 

to bind. 
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Sanskrit. 

ZEND. 

GIUSEH. 

LATIN. 

daman 

. . . 

desmos 

... 

di 

. . . 

diemai, diomai 

. . . 

s Jehad, shhand 

. . . 

skedannumi 

. . . 

par , piparmi 

par 

pttrao 

(im)pleo 

par , piparmi 

par 

pimplemi 

pit 

pit 

putko 

puteo 

bka 

. • ■ 

phaino 

. . • 

bhas 


pliaos 

. . . 

bkty bibhemi 

. . . 

pheiomai 

. . . 

idh 


aitho 

. . . 

smar 

mared 

. . . 

manor 

sphalamiy ) 

sphulami ) 

. . . 

spliallo 

fallo 

mJcsh 

vaksh 

auxo 

augeo 

ga, jiff ami 

ffd 

baino 

. • . 

agam 


eben 

. • • 

raksh 


alexo 

• . . 

Jcvan 


kanazo 

cano 

mucky munchami 


apo (i musao ) 

mango 

stigh 


ateileho 

• . . 

Mad 

• • m 

Icekhlodtt 


sphary 8phur 

• • • 

oapairo , spairo 

. . . 

mpiy wrinami 


marnamai 

oriri 

rinomi 

ar 

ormrni 

arta 

, 

orto 

ortus (risen) 

sinj 


sizo 

. . . 

sphurjy spkurj 


spharagee 

. . . 

lerit 

fcarej 

kertmnm 

. . . 

nid 

• • • 

oneidizo 

Wader Cy 

rad 

. . . 

• . . 

\rodere 

manyu 
sa?n, dram 

. ■ . 

mainomai 

. . . 

• * • 

kamno 

. . . 

day 

da 

daio 

. . . 

bkarv 

. . . 

phtrbo 

. . . 


ENGLISH. 

bond. 

to fly, haste, chase, 
to shed, spill, 

[ scatter, 
to crosB. 
to fill, 
to be putrid, 
to appear, 
light 
to fear. 

to burn. [fill, 
to recollect, mind- 

to hesitate, deceive 

to increase, 
to go. 

I went, 
to protect, 
to sound, sing, 
to remove, free, 
l wipe. 

to ascend, walk, 
[to rejoice, be 
l wanton, 
to quiver, 
to kill, fight, 
to go, rise, excite, 
be rose, 
to hiss. 

to thunder, crack, 
[to cut, cutting (ns 
( language), 
to reproach, 
to scratch, 
split, gnaw, 
anger, to rage, 
to be tired, 
to divide, 
to eat. 


When the Zend -word has been omitted in the proper column of the 
preceding list, I have not found it readily accessible. It ■will be 
gathered from the list that in many eases where the Greek language 
furnishes words equivalent both in sound and sense to certain Sanskrit 
words, the Latin, as preserved to ns, has no words of corresponding 
form ; and that, vice versa, the Latin has often forms corresponding 
to the Sanskrit, where the Greek has none. In all the instances I 
have adduced, the affinity is, of course, not equally certain. Doubtful 
cases I have generally indicated by a mark of interrogation. 
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I now proceed, secondly, to exhibit the resemblances which exist 
between Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, in respect of their modes of 
declension and conjugation, as well as generally in the formation of 
words from nominal and verbal roots. 

I shall first of all adduce as an instance of this similarity, the first 
and second personal pronouns. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

English. 

Nok. 

ShSm 

azem 

Sgo 

ego 

I. 

Acc. 

mum 

mam, ma 

me 

me 

me 

Inst. 

mSya 

. * • 

• • 

by me. 

Dat. 

/m5byim, 

(me 

maibyo 1 

me, mSi j 

Smoi, moi 

mihi 

to me 

Abl. 

mSt 

, , , 

• • « 

... 

from me. 

Gen. 

m&mS, me 

mana,me,m6i 

emou, mou 

mei 

of me. 

Loc. 

mSyi 

. . . 

emoi, moi 

me 

in me. 



PLURAL. 



Nom. 

(viyhm, 

(asme (Vedic) 

jvaSm 

hemeis 

nos 

we. 

Aco. 

asman, nas 

ahma, n3 

hemas 

noB 

us. 

Inst. 

asmabhis 

ehma 

... 

. . • 

by us. 

Dat. 

(asmSbhySm, 

(or nas 

ahmaibya, '( 
abmai, nfl ) 

hemin 

nobis 

to us. 

Abe. 

hsmat 

• • • 

. • • 

• ■ . 

from us. 

Gen. 

Ssmutam, or nas 

Shmak£m 

hemSn 

nostrum 

of us. 

Loo. 

Ssmusu 

. . . 

hemin 

nobis 

in us. 



SINGULAR. 



Nom. 

twSm 

turn 

BU 

ta 

thou. 

Acc. 

twain 

/thwam, ) 

(thwa, te ] 

se 

te 

thee. 

Inst. 

twSya 

tubhyam, or te 

thwa 

• • • 


by thee. 

Dat. 

taibyo, toi, te soi 

tibi 

to thee. 

Abe. 

twafc 

thvrat 

. . . 

• • • 

from thee. 

Gen. 

tavS, te 

ftava, ) 

It Si, te ! 

son 

tui . . 

of thee. 

Loc. 

twhyi 

thoi 

soi 

te 

in thee. 



PLURAL. 



Nom. 

fyuyam, 

(yushme (Yedic) 

yuzhem ) 
yus / 

humeifl 

VOS 

you. 

Acc. 

yusbman, vas 

vao, v5 
khshma, vao 

hum as 

YOB 

you. 

Inst. 

ytisbmabhis 

> • • 

. , 

by you. 

Dat. 

(yushmabyom, 

(vas 

yusmaibya, ) 
vo f 

hnmin 

vobis 

to you. 

Abe. 

yusbmat 

yusbmat 

. . • 

. . . 

from you. 

Gen. 

yushmakam 

(vo, vao } 

humon 

vestmm 

of you. 

Loc. 

yushmasu 

. . . 

hnmin 

vobis 

in you. 
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The following are examples of the similarity as regards the declen- 
sion of nouns between the four languages in question. 


NOUNS MASCULINE, ending in a. 
Vjika, “ a wolf.” 


8INGULAB. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Nom. Yrikas 

vghrko 

InkoB 

lupus. 

Aco. vrikam 

vehrkem 

lukon 

lupum. 

Inst. yrikena 

vShrka, yShrka 

luko 

lupo. 

Dat. vrikaya 

vtl.rkai 

luko 

Iupo. 

Abe. vrikat 

vShrkat 

Inks 

lupo. 

Gbn. Yrikasya 

YehrkahS 

lukou 

lupi. 

Loc. vrike 

vthikS 

luko 

lupo. 

Voc. vrika 

Yehikk 

luke 

lupe. ' 


DUAL. 


Nom. ) 
Aco. ' 
Voc. J 

■ vpkau 

yghrka 

luko 

Gen. 1 
Loc. j 

> Yfikayos 

YghrkaySo 

lukoin 

Inst. ) 
Dat. & 
Abl. ! 

1 

1 

Ytkrkaeibya 

lukoin. 

~ 


PLUBAL. 


N011.& 
Voo. 1 

| vyikaa. 

vShrkSonhS 

lukoi 

Acc. 

Inst. 

Dat. 

Abe. 

Gen. 

Loo. 

vnkan 

yjikais 

vrikobhyas ) 
Yrikebbyaa j 
Yrikanam 
Yyikeshu 

vShrkan 

vShrk&is 

■ YSbrkaeibyfl | 

YSkTkSnam 

vehrkaeshva 

lukoua 

lukois 

lukois 

lukois 

lukon 

lukois 


' 

No dual. 


lupt 

lupos. 

lupis. 

lupis. 

lapis. 

luporum. 

lupis. 


NOUN FEMININE. 

Jihvu, “ tongue.” 

SINGULAR. 

Now. jihva hizvS. glossa lingua. 

Aco. jihvam hizvam glossan linguam. 

Inst. likvSya hizvaya glossS lingua. 

Dat. jihYuyai hizY&yai glosse linguas. 

Ann. jihvayah hizYayut glosse lingua. 

Gen. iihYayalj hizvayfto glosses lingua. 

Loc. jihYuyani hizykya glosse lingud. 

Voo. jihve hizvc, liizva glossa lingua. 
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NOUN MASCULINE, ending in ri. 

SINGULAR. 


Pitji, “father,” 

and in the Zend column bhratri, 

“ brother.”* 9 

Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Nom. pitii 

brata 

pater 

pater. 

Acc. pitaram 

bratarem 

patera 

patrem 

Inst. pitra 

brathra 

patgri, patri 

patre. 

Dat. pitre 

brathre 

patgri, patri 

patri. 

Ahl. pitus 

brathi'at 

patgri, patri 

patre. 

Gen. pitus 

brathro 

patros 

patris. 

Loc. pitari 

brathri ? 

patgri, patri 

patre. 

Voc. pitah 

bratarg 

PLURAL 

patgr 

pater. 

Nom. pitaras 

brathro 

patgrgs 

patres. 

Aco. pitfin 

brathro 

patcras 

patres. 

Inst. pitribhis 

bratarebis 

patrasi 

patribus. 

Dat. pitribhyas 

bratargbyo 

patrnsi 

patribus. 

Abl. pitribhyas 

bratarebyo 

patrasi 

patribus. 

Gen. pitrlnSm 

brathrnm 

pateron, patron patnum. 

Loc. pitrishu 

hratareshva ? 

patrasi 

patnbuB. 

ANOTHER FORM OF NOUN MASCULINE, 

SINGULAR. 

ending in ri. 

Nom. data 

data 

dSter 

dator. 

Acc. dataram 

datarSm 

dotera 

datorem. 

Inst. datra 

dathra 

doteri 

datore. 

Dat. datre 

dathre 

doteri 

datori. 

Abl. datiis 

dathrat 

doteri 

datore. 

Gen. datus. 

da thro 

doteros 

datoris. 

Loc. datari 

diitbii doteri 

PLmaAL. 

datore. 

Nom. daturas 

dataro 

doteres 

datores. 

Acc. datnii 

dataro 

doteras 

datores. 

Inst. dutribhis 

dutarebis 

dotersi 

datoribus. 

Dat. datribhyas 1 

dafcarebliyo | 

f dotersi 

datoribus. 

Abl. datribhyas J 

[ dotgrsi 

datoribus. 

Gen. datrlnam 

dathranm 

doteron 

datorum. 

Loc. datjishu 

. . . 

dotersi 

datoribus. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 
Bliornt, “supporting.” 

SINGULAR. 


Nom. 

bharan 

barbs 

pheron 

ferens. 

Acc. 

bharantam 

bargntem 

pherontS 

ferentem. 

Inst. 

bharata 

barata 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Dat. 

bharate 

bargntg 

pheronti 

ferenti. 

Abl. 

bharatas 

barantat 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Gen. 

bharatas 

bargnto 

pherontos 

ferentis 

Loc. 

bharati 

bargntl F 

pheronti 

ferente. 

Voc. 

bharan 

. . . 

pheron 

ferens. 


29 The paradigms of nouns, etc., given in Justi’s Handbuch are often incom- 
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NEUTEE NOUNS. 

Dana, “a gift.” Data, “an ordinance” (Zend). 

0INGCLAB. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Non. 

danhm 

dutSm 

dorSn 

donum. 

Acc. 

daniSm 

datSm 

doron 

donum. 

Inst. 

dunSna 

dat& 

doro 

dono. 

Dat. 

diinuya 

datui 

doro 

dono. 

Ann. 

dunut 

datut 

doro 

dono. 

Gen. 

dunasya 

dat&iA 

doron 

doni. 

Loc. 

dune 

date 

doro 

dono 

Voc. 

dund 

data 

doron 

donum. 


NEUTEE NOUN ending with a consonant. 

Neman, “ a name." 

SINGULAR. 


Nom. 

nam& 

nama 

5n5ma 

nomen. 

Acc. 

I1UTQ& 

numb 

onoma 

nomen. 

Inbt. 

numna 

namanS. 

onomati 

nomine. 

Dat. 

namne 

namaine 

onomati 

nomini. 

Abl. 

Daninas 

ndmanat 

onomati 

nomine. 

Gen. 

Daninas 

nainanfl 

onomatos 

nominis 

Loc. 

namni 

ndmaini 

onomati 

nomine. 

Voc. 

naman 

narnd 

onoma. 

nomen. 


Nom. 

namam 

nameni 

onomata 

nomina. 

Acc. 

namani 

nunuin, nameni 

onomata 

nomina. 

Inst. 

namabliis 

nameuTs 

onomasi 

nominibus. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

nam&bhyas 1 
numabhy&s j 

| namahyfl j 

onomasi 

onomasi 

nominibns. 

nominibus. 

Gen. 

namnam 

Bumnnam 

onomaton 

uominum. 

Loc. 

numasu 

namahva 

onomasi 

nominibus. 


The forma of conjugating verbs in Sanskrit and Greek have a re- 
markable resemblance, particularly in those Greek verbs in mi, in 
which reduplication of the consonant of the root takes place in the 
present and imperfect tenses. Greek as well as Sanskrit has the 
augment in S = a in the imperfect and aorist, and the reduplication of 
the consonant in the perfect. The most striking instance of resem- 
blance is, perhaps, the root da or do, ‘ to give ' ; which I subjoin, 
together with several other examples ; adding occasionally the Latin 
forms, and the Zend also, where they are easily accessible. 


plcte, in consequence of all the forms of particular words not being found in the Zend 
A vesta, and the fact that there is no native grammar of Zend extant. Compare the 
Tables in Schleicher's Compendium, pp. 576, S. 
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THE VERB to give. 
Present Tense. 



Sanskrit. Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

I 

dadami 

dadahmi 

didomi 

do. 

Snro. 1 

dadasi 

dadbubi 

didos 

das. 

dadati 

dadbaiti 

didosi 

dat. 


dadvas 


. , . 

. . . 

Dual 

datthas 

... 

didoton 

■ . . 

dattas 

a . • 

didoton 



dadmas 

dadgmahi 

didomen 

damus. 

Plubal ' 

dattha 

... 

didote 

datis. 

dadati 

dadSntiP 

didousi 

dant. 



Imperfect. 



adadam 


edidon 

dabam. 

1 

Sing. j 

adadas 


edidos 

dabos. 

adadat 


edido 

dabat. 


adadra 


. • . 

■ ■ . 

Doal 

adattam 


edidoton 

. . . 


adattum 


edidoten 

• • * 


adadma 


edidomen 

dabamus. 

Pltjrai. 

adatta 


edidote 

dabatis. 

adadus 


edidosan 

dabant 



Third Preterite. 



adSm 

... 

edon 

• . 

Sing. 

adus 

, . . 

edos 

. . . 

adafc 


ed5 

• » a 


adava 


. . . 


Do ax. 

adatam 


edoton 

• • • 


adatam 


edoten 



adama 


edomen 

• • « 

Plural 

aduta 


edote 



adus 


edosan 

. . . 



Reduplicated Preterite. 




Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 



dSdau 

dedoka 

dedi. 

Sing. 

daditba 

dedokas 

dedisti. 



dSdau 

dedoke 

dedit. 



dadiva 

. . • 

. ■ 

Dual 

dSdathus 

dedokaton 

, , . 



. d&d&tus 

dedokaten 

... 



d&dlma 

dedokamen 

dedimus. 

Plural 

dada 

dedokate 

dedistis. 



dados 

dedokasi 

dederunt. 


The subjunctive and preeative moods of the Sanskrit also answer 
nearly to the optatives of the present and aorist in Greek : thus. 


Sanskrit. 

( d&dyum 
dSdyas 
d&dyat 


Subjunctive. 

Greek. 
didoiiin. 
didoies. 
didoie, 


Sanskrit. 

dadyuma 

dadyata 

dadyus 


Greek. 

didoiemeu. 

didoiete. 

didoiesan. 


PlTJH. 
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Precative. 

Sanskrit. Greek, 

{ deyasam doien. 

deyas doies. 

deyat doie, etc. 

There is also a resemblance in the Greek future doso, “ I will give,” 
and the future particle do son, to the Sanskrit idsyami and dasyan ; 
and a perfect identity in the Latin gerund, datum, with the Sanskrit 
infinitive datum. The affinity between the Sanskrit form da.tr i, “a 
giver,” or “one who will give,” (which makes daturas in the plural), 
and the Latin future particle daturas, is also striking. 

THE VERB to place. 

Present Tense. Imperfect. 

Sanskrit. Greek. Sanskrit. Greek. 

dadhami tithemi. f adadham etithen. 

Sing. • dadhasi tithes. Sing, j adadhas etithcs. 

dadhati tithed. ( adadhat etitke. 

dadhvas ... f adadhva . . . 

Dual • dhatthas titheton. Dual j adhattam etitheton. 

dbattas titheton. ( adhattam etitheten. 

{ dndhmas tithemen. / adodhma etithcmon. 

dhattha tithete. Flub. < odhatta etithcte. 

dadhati titheisi. ( adadhuB etithesan. 


Third Preterite. 


Sanskrit, 

Greek. 

adhum 

ethen. 

Sing. adhas 

ethes. 

adhut 

ethe. 

adhava 

... 

Dual adkatam 

etheton. 

adkatam 

ethoten. 

adkama 

ethemen. 

Plural adhata 

ethete. 

adhus 

ethesan. 


THE VERB to spread. 
Present Tense. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

/ strinomi 

stronnilmi 

Btemo. 

Sing. < stiinoshi 

stronnus 

sternis. 

' strinoti 

stronnusi 

sterait. 

{ strinuvas 

• . • 

t • • 

Dual < styinuthas 

stronnuton 

. . . 

( strinutas 

atronnuton 

. . . 

1 strinumas 

stronnumen 

etenrimus 

Plural < stpnutha 

stronnute 

sternitis. 

( strinvanti 

stroiurusi 

stemunt. 
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Imperfect. 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 


f astjinavam 

estronnun 

sternobam. 

Sine. J 

; astrinos 

estronnus 

sternebas. 


[ astrinot 

estronnu 

sternebat. 


’ astrinuva 

... 

. • 

Dual j 

| astriiiutam 

estronnuton 

• 


; astpnutSm 

estronnuten 

stemebamus. 

| 

astrinuma 

estronnumen 

Plcbal < 

astrinuta 

estronnute 

sternebatis. 

1 

[ astjinvan 

estronnusan 

Bternebant. 


THE VERB to weep. 
Present Tense. 


i sarpami 
Sing. sarpasi 

sarpati 
sarpavas 
Dual. Barpathaa 

sarpatas 
sarpumas 
Plural saxpatha 

sarpanti 


Plural 


herpeton 

herpeton 

herpomen 

herpete 

herpousi 


Imperfect. 


asarpam 

asarpas 

BBarpat 

asarpava 

aaarpatam 

asarpatam 

asarpuma 

asaipata 

asarpan 


heirpon 

heirpcs 

heirpe 

heirpeton 

heirpeten 

heirpomen 

heirpete 

heirpon 


serpunus. 

serpitis. 

serpunt. 


serpebam. 

scrpcbas. 


scrpcbamus. 

scrpebatia. 

serpebant. 


Subjunctive, optative, and future (Latin). 


/ sarpeyam 
Sure, j sarpes 
( sarpet 
{ sarpema 
Plural | sarpeta 
( sarpeyus 


Nom. sarpan 
Acc. sarpantam 

Dat. sarpate 


herpoimi 

heipois 

herpoi 

herpoimen 

herpoite 

herpoien 

Perfect. 

heirpa 

Participles. 

SINGULAR. 

horpon 

herpSnta 

herpSnti 


eerpenu 

serpes. 

Berpet. 

eerpemuB. 

serpetis. 

serpent. 


serpens. 

aerpentem. 

serpenti. 
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raraJL 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Now. sarpantas 

herpontes 

serp elites. 

Dat. sarpadbhyas herpousi 

THE VERB to ho. 
Present. 

serpentibus. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. Greek. 

Latin, 


aami 

ahmi eimi, emmi 

sum. 

Sing. 

asi 

ahi eis, 'essi 

es. 


asti 

a^ti esti 

est. 


svas 

• • a • 

. . 

Dual. 

aihas 

. . eston 

. 


staa 

. . eston 

. . 


smas 

mahi esmen 

sumus. 

Pum. 

stha 

rfta este 

estis. 


santi 

hSnti eiai 

Imperative. 

sunt. 

Sing. 

astu 

. . esto 

esto. 

Plus. 

Bantu 

. . estosan 

Imperfect. 

sunto. 


’ Ssam 

. . en 

eram. 

Sing. 

asla 

. . es, estba 

eras. 


[ asTt 

. . en 

erat. 


' aava 

. . . . 

. . 

Dual. 

astam 

. . efcon 

. • 


[ astam 

. . eten 

• • 


f asma 

. . emeu 

eramus. 

Pluk. 

Sstha 

. . ete 

eratis. 


[ Sean 

. . esan 

eraut. 


THE VERB to stand. 
Present. 



f tishthami 

, 

histemi 

Bto. 

Sing. 

j tishthasi 

histabi 

histes 

stas. 


l tishtbati 

histaiti 

bistesi 

etat. 


I tishthamas 


histamen 

stamus. 

PliGB. 

< tishthatba 

. 

histate 

statis. 


t tiah^hanti 

bisttnti 

histusi 

Btant. 


THE VERB to show or say. 
Preterite. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

adiksbam 

edcixa 

dixi. 

adiksbas 

edeixas 

dixistis. 

adikshat 

edeixe 

dixit. 

adiksbuma 

edeixnmen 

diximus. 

udiksbata 

edeixatc 

dixistis. 

adiksban 

edeixan 

dixcrunt. 


tol. n. 


17 
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The following are additional examples of similarity of form in the 
past tenses, combined in most cases with identity of sense. 


Sanskrit. 

Grech. 

Latin . 

Eng 

avakshit 

( , 

vexit 

lie carried. 

akshipsi [I threw] 

. . 

scripsi 

I wrote. 

apaptnru 

epipton 

■ • 

I fell. 

apatam 

epeson 

» • 

I fell. 

astham 

esten 

. . 

I stood. 


The subjoined instances exhibit the similarity in the formation of 
the reduplicated perfect between the Sanskrit and the Greek. 



SANSKRIT. 


GREEK. 


Root. 

Perfect. English. 

Present. 

Perfect. 

English. 

lip 

lilepa I anointed 

leipo 

leloipa 

I left. 

s'ak 

das'uka 1 was able 

derko 

dedorka 

I saw. 

tup 

tuph 

S.) '"i-i 

tupto 

tetupha 

I struck. 

tap 

tatfipa I heated 

thapto 

tetapha 

I buried. 


(from tapho.) 



I add some examples of conformity between the Sanskrit infinitivo 

and the Latin supine. 




Sanskrit. 

Latin. English. 

Sanskrit. 

Latin. 

English. 

sthatum 

statum to etond. 

janitum 

genitum 

to beget. 

anktum 

unctuin to anoint. 

etum 

itum 

to go. 

vamitum 

vomitum to Tomit. 

svanitum 

Bonitum 

to sound. 

jnatum 

notura to know. 

startum 

Btiutum 

to spread. 

yoktum 

junctum to join. 

sarptum 

Borptum 

to creep. 

peshtum 

pistum to pound. 





The form of the Sanskrit desideratives, though not the signification, 
is found in Greek and Latin : thus we have gignoscb (Greek), and noaco 
(Latin), answering to jijndsdmi, “I desire to know;” and again, 
mimnesho and [ra]miniaeor, answering to mimnasami, “I desire to 
remember.” 

Again, Greek words like paipallo, daiclallo, paiphasso, pimpUmi, 
pimpremi, etc., though without the meaning, have the form of Sanskrit 
intensives, like lolhu, bamlhram. 

In regard to the participles, also, there is a refcarkable coincidence 
between the Sanskrit and the Greek. Some of the participles of the 
active voice have been already given. The following are some other 
specimens. 

PERFECT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 

Greek. Sanskrit. 

Mrsc. • Fern. Nentcr. Masc. Fem. Neater, 

tctuplios tefcipliuia tetuphos. | tetupivan tutup&shT tutupivat. 
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PASSIVE AND MIDDLE PARTICIPLES. 

Greek. Sanskrit. 

Present, dlyamanaa didomcnos | Future. disyamSnaa dSsomenos. 


Sanskrit (neuter and masculine) bases in man correspond to tbe 
Latin in men : thus we have sthuman = stamen ; stannum = stramen. 
Nominal forms in tra , also, are common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin : 
thus the Sanskrit aritram, netram, krotram, matram, gatram, valctram, 
khanitram, vaditram, varutram, correspond in form to the Greek niptron, 
plectron, lelctron, pherdrott, lutron, arotron, and the Latin mulctrum, 
spectrum, aratrum. 

The nominal form in nils is common to Greek and Sanskrit : thus, 
the hupnos (sleep) of the one answers to the svapnas of the other. , 


Passive past participles in ta are common to Sanskrit with the other 


languages: thus, 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

jnfitas 

. . • 

gnotos 

ajnatas 

* « • 

agnotos 

dattas 

data 

dhtSs 

yuktas 

yukhto 

zeuktoa 

labdhas 

. . . 

leptos 


Latin. 

(g)notus. 

ignotus. 

flatus. 

junctus. 


Compare also bhdgni is in Sanskrit, with stugnos, terpnos, in Greek. 


Abstract or other substantives in ta, tat, tes, tas, are also found in 
them all : thus, — 

Sanskrit. Zend. Greek. Latin. 


nava-tu 

sama-ta 

lagku-tu 


amiSrstut 

uparatut 

istiarestut 


neo-tea 

homo-tea 

plutu-tes 


novi-tas. 

faeili-tas. 

levi-tas. 


Forms in tie occur both in Sanskrit and Greek ; but the latter has. 
mostly sis for the tie of the former : thus, 

Sanskrit. Greek. 


ma-tiB 

ilk-tie 

trip-tis 

yuk-tis 


me-tis. 

phS-tis. 

terp-ais. 

zeuk-sis (=zeuxia).. 


Instances of adjectives similarly formed : 


Sanskrit. 

malm as 

kulTnaa 

divyas 

pitryas 

yaflasyas 


Greek. 

pedinoa 

skoteiaos 

halios 

patrios 

thaumasios 


Latin. 

marinus. 

forlnus. 

egicgius. 

patents. 

censorius, 
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Forms in laa and ras : 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

chap&las 

eikelos 

tremulus. 

taralas 

trapelos 

stridulus. 

madburas 

pboboros 

. . . 

subhras 

psukbros 

gnurus. 

bhadras 

lampros 

purus. 

Feminine nouns are also similarly formed, as follows : 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin . 

indrfmi 

tbeaina 

matrona. 

vSrunanl 

lubaina 

patrona. 

rudranl 

despoina 

. . . 


Abstract nouns are also formed in Greek, as in Sanskrit, by changing 
the vowel of the root : thus, from the roots Ihid, Ttrudk, and lubh, are 
formed the nouns blieda, krodha, and lobha ; and so in Greek we have 
tromos, phobos, troikas, nomos, loipos, from tremo, pkebomai, trehho, nemo, 
and leipo. 

We have examples of nouns in Latin and Greek resembling Sanskrit 
nouns in ya, such as these : 

Sanskrit. Latin. Greek. 

miidhuryam mendacium theopropion. 

naipuny'am prmcipium monomachion. 

Simple radicals, or radicals slightly modified, are used in all three 
languages at the end of compound nouns and adjectives : 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. , 

dharma-vid ptdo-trips artifex. 

nctra-mush pros-phux index, 

brahma-dvish bou-plex princeps. 

The use of cu and due in Greek corresponds to that of su and due in 


Sanskrit : thus, 

Sanskrit. 

. sukaras 
sulabhas 
dustaras 
dussahas 

The following are instances of 
privative, in the three languages : 


Greek. 

euphoros. 

eutrophos. 

dustropos. 

dusphoros. 

employment of a, an, i, or in 


Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

ajnata agnotos ignotus. 

an-isbthas an-osios ineffabilis. 


The subjoiued adjectives are formed in a manner nearly alike in 
Sanskrit and Latin from adverbs of time : 


Sanskrit. \ Latin. Sanskrit. Latin. 

hyastanas hestemus. sayantanas vespertinns. 

Bvastanaa crastiaus, sanutauas sempiternus. 
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The use of various sorts of compound words is common to Sanskrit 
with Greek and Latin. Thus we have, 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

English. 

triratram 

trinuction 

trinoctium 

a period of three nig! 

svapnakaras 

hupnophoros 

somnifer 

bringing sleep. 

sadabhraraas 

aeiplanos 

• . . 

always wandering. 

arindamas 

ippodamos 

. . • 

foe-, steed-subduing. 

devadattas 

theodotos 

. . . 

god-given 

mahamStis 

megalometis 

magn animus 

bigh-souled. 

bhuridhanas 

polukhrusos 

. 

very rich. 

bkbumurttis 

polumorpbos 

multiformis 

multiform. 

ehatushpad 

tetrapous 

quadrupes 

four-footed. 

sarupas 

summorpbos 

conformis 

of the same form. 

Forms in ana. 

nouns and adjectives : 



Sanskrit. 

darpanam 

vnkaiiam 

s’obhanas 


Greek. 

drepanon. 

organon. 

hikanos. 


forms in aha or ika : 

Sanskrit. 


dharmikas 

Forms in ant : 

Sanskrit. 

dhanavan 

dhanavantam 


Greek. 

polemikos 

rhetorikos 


Latin. 

medicus. 

bdlicus. 


Greek. 

doloeis. 

doloenta. 


Sanskrit nouns ending in as, corresponding to Greek and Latin 
nouns of the third declension : 


Sanskrit. 



apas 


In Greek and Latin the 


Greek. 

pseudos 

medos 

kedos 


Latin. 

foedua. 

scclus 

opus. 


comparative and superlative degrees are 


formed very much as in Sanskrit. The Greek has, however, two 
forms like Sanskrit ; the Latin only one. 


Sanskrit. 

bhadra 

bhadra-tara 

bhadra-tama 

svadus 

svadlyan 

svadisbthas 


Zend. 

busko 

husko-tara 

s'pentotdma 


In Greek and Latin, 


Greek. 

kleinos 

kleino-teroa 

kleino-tatoa 

hCdus 

hedlon 

hedistos 


Latin. 

longus 

long-ior 

longis-aimus 

suavis 

suavior 

suavissimus 


English. 

j different meanings 

sweet. 

sweeter. 

sweetest. 


as in Sanskrit, • verbs are compounded with 


prepositions. 

Sanskrit. 

apa-gacbhati 

san-gachhati 

upa-dadbati 

pari-bhrSmyati 

pra-sarpati 


Greek. 

ap-erkbetai 

sun-erkhetai 

hupo-tithesi 

peri-erkbetai 

pro-bainei 


Latin. 

abs-cedo. 

con-venit. 

sup-ponit. 

circu-it. 

pro-cedit. 
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la Latin, as in Sanskrit, verbs are compounded with, nouns or 
adjectives. 

Sanskrit. Zatin. 

.parikkikaroti signifieat. 

kiishnikaroti magnificat. 

In Greek and Latin adjectives agree in gender and number with 
the noun, just as in Sanskrit : thus, 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. English. 

Nom. Sin', svafius svapnSs hedus hupnos suavis somnna sweet sleep. 

Acc. Sin. svadum svapnfim hedum hupnon euavem somnum sweet sleep. 

Nom. Plu. svfidSvas svapnus hedues hupnoi suaves somni sweet sleeps. 
Nom. Sin. navo data neos dotcr novus dator new giver. 

Acc. Sin. navam dataram neon dotera novum datorem new giver. 

We must, therefore, conclude from the illustrations which have 
been given above, of the resemblances existing both in roots and in- 
flections, between the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin 
(viewed in contrast with the almost total want of similarity between 
the Sanskrit and other tongues, e.g. the Arabic), that there is a close 
affinity between the various members of the former group of languages ; 
and that in fact they are all descended from one common stock. 

It may, however, be objected that the affinity which I have been 
seeking to establish between the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin, is 
disproved by the fact that (while a portion of the wordB in these 
languages are identical with or akin to each other) the great majority 
of their words are different. If these languages had in reality had a 
common origin, their vocabularies must, it may be urged, have been 
entirely or nearly homogeneous, i.e. must, with few exceptions, have 
consisted of the same identical words, just as is the case with the 
Bengali, the Hindi, and the Mahratti, which are confessedly kindred 
dialects. To this I reply, First, that even such a small proportion of 
common words, combined with great similarity in point of structure 
and inflection, is sufficient to demonstrate the common derivation of any 
two languages from one original stem, provided it can be shown (as it 
assuredly can in the case under consideration) that neither the words nor 
the inflections have been borrowed by the one language from the other. 
For how could the common possession by these two supposed languages of 
even a comparatively small stock of words be otherwise accounted for ? 
This community of words could not be accidental ; for had there been 
anything of accident in the case, we should, beyond a doubt, have 
discovered the same casual resemblances between other languages — 
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between Sanskrit and Arabic for instance, or between Greek and 
Arabic — as we discover between Sanskrit and Greek ; whereas in point 
of fact we discover scarcely any such resemblances. The difference 
between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, in regard to the large majority of 
the words of which their vocabularies are composed, admits of an easy 
explanation. The speech of different branches of every great race of 
men has (as I have already in part shown in p. 32, f.) an inevitable 
tendency, arising from a great variety of causes, to diverge more and 
more from the original type. This tendency is visible even in India 
itself, among men of the same branch of the Arian family. The 
vocabulary of the Yedas is, to some extent, different from that of the 
later Sanskrit writings. Many words which are common in the former 
have been entirely disused in later times, while new words, unknown 
in the Vedas, have been introduced. If the Nighantus be compared 
with the Amara-kosha (which may be supposed to contain the words 
in most general use in later Sanskrit), many nouns will be found in 
the former which are wanting in the latter, as well as in all other more 
recent vocabularies. I may instance Buch words as tuvi, ‘ much ; ’ 
napat, ‘offspring;’ gmu and jma, ‘earth;’ ketas, ‘knowledge;’ 
akenipa, ‘wise;’ takman, ‘offspring;’ etc., which occur in the 
Nighantus, but will be sought for in vain in the Amara-kosha. 30 In 
fact, many of the words in the Nighantus owe their insertion in that 
vocabulary entirely to the fact that they had become obsolete in later 
times. Again, any one who is familiar with the different modern 
vernaculars of India must be aware how much they differ from each 
other, not only in their grammatical forms, but also, frequently, in the 
words themselves which are employed by preference in each to denote 
any particular objects. Now, as we have already seen (pp. 7, 42), all 
these dialects must at one time have issued from one and the same 
parent form of speech. But if such a divergence as this has actually 
taken place in dialects spoken by the different branches of one people, 

so The following are additional words peculiar to the hjmns of the Veda : A/cshna- 
yav an, atharyu, ami-vis, andmida, aptur, aprayu , ambhrina, alatj-ina, asaschat, 
askridhoyu , asridh , dsuiuksliani, ivat , rijtshin , evayavitn, hdnuha, kiyedhas, kunaru, 
kundrinachl, jatubharman, jenya , mbhanya, nichitmpuna , nishshidh , nishshidhvan, 
opasa, paritakmyd, birita, mehana, renukakaia, surudh , sakshani, salaluka, sundhyu, 
sumajjani, smaddishti, ivdtra, etc. See my article “ On the Interpretation of the 
Veda,” in the Journal of the R.A.S., vol. ii., new series, pp. 325, ff. 
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living in the same country, under nearly the same influences of soil 
and climate, and professing the same religion; must not a much wider 
divergence have of necessity arisen between the languages of tribes 
separated for thousands of years, and living in regions far apart from 
each other, under different physical conditions,' and subject to the 
modifying action of different social, political, and religious institutions? 

Such divergences between the languages of any two or more nations 
which have sprung from one common stock have, as I have already 
intimated, an inevitable tendency, at least in the earlier stages of 
society, to become wider and more marked ; so that two dialects de- 
rived from the same original form of speech, though they at first 
differed but little from each other, will thus almost necessarily become 
more and more dissimilar from each other the longer they have been 
separated from the parent root. 

Peculiar circumstances, such as constant intercourse, and the posses- 
sion of a common religion and a common literature, may, indeed, for a 
period of greater or less duration, avert such a gradual divergence in 
language between two separate nations. This state of things is at 
present actually exemplified in the ease of England and America. But 
these two nations have only become separated from each other for a 
comparatively short period ; and it would be difficult to predict how 
long their identity of language may continue. So powerful, however, 
are the causes which operate in this case to maintain an absolute com- 
munity of speech, that (notwithstanding the adoption in America of 
some new words, and a considerable number of phrases unknown in 
England) the two nations will, in all likelihood, continue to employ 
the same dialect for many ages to come. This result will, however, 
more probably arise from the English language undergoing a parallel 
alteration in both ' countries, than from its continuing entirely un- 
changed in either. 

But we must be careful not to underrate the extent of the funda- 
mental affinity in roots and words between the Sanskrit, the Greek, the 
Latin, and the other western languages of the same family. Even a 
cursory examination of such works as Professor Benfey’s “ Greek- 
Radical-Lexicon,” 31 Curtius’s “ Outlines of Greek Etymology,” 32 or 

s ' Griechisches 'WurzeHexicon : 2 vols, Berlin, 1839 and 1842. 

35 Grundzuge der Griechisclen Etymologie, second edition, 1866. 
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Pick’s “Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Germanic Languages , 33 is 
sufficient to show that these coincidences are more numerous than 
might at first sight have been supposed, and that it is only an in- 
sufficient study of the variations undergone hy different words in the 
several languages under review which prevents our perceiving that a 
considerable, though probably undeterminable, proportion of their 
vocabulary is essentially common to them all. 

But, Secondly, there is a further circumstance by which the original 
affinity between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, and their ancient deriva- 
tion from one parent stock, are proved ; which is this, that it is pre- 
cisely those words and elements which are the most primitive, the most 
fundamental, and the most essential parts of each language which they 
have in common. I mean, First, those words which express the 
natural relations of father, mother, etc., and kindred generally; 
Secondly, the pronouns ; Thirdly, the prepositions and particles ; 
Fourthly, the words expressing number; and Fifthly, the forms of 
inflection. Thus, the words which Sanskrit has in common with 
Latin, Greek, and the other members of the Indo-European stock, are 
those which would he in use in the earliest stages of society, when 
men were simple and uniform in their habits and ideas, when they had 
few wants, few arts, little knowledge, no sciences, no philosophy, and 
no complicated institutions. But after the different tribes of the Indo- 
European stock had departed in different directions from their primeval 
abodes, and had settled in distant countries, they became in the course 
of time more and more different from each other in their religions, in 
their manners and customs, and in all their modes of life. The climates 
under which they lived were different ; some settling within the torrid 
zone, while others migrated into temperate or even frigid latitudes. 
The aspects of nature, too, were very dissimilar in these different 
regions, some of them being level and fertile, others mountainous and 
unproductive ; some situated on the shores of the ocean, and others at 
a distance inland. The natural productions of these different tracts, 
too, were various, as well as the animals by whom they were tenanted. 
Some of these countries, for instance, produced rice and the sugar-cane, 
and were frequented by the elephant, the camel, the lion, and the 

33 V’rgleichendes 'Worterbuoh der Indogermanischen Sprachen, second edition, 
1870. 
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tiger ; while in others these plants and animals were not indigenous. 
In consequence of all these local influences, the temperaments and 
habits of the men of different nations became exceedingly diversified. 
In level and fertile countries, with hot climates, men became less active 
and energetic, owing to the relaxing effects of the heat, and the 
diminished necessity for labour ; while the frames of those who settled 
in colder countries were both braced by the greater severity of the 
climate, and by the necessity of labour for extracting a subsistence 
from the less genial soil. Men settled on the shores of the sea 
naturally became addicted to maritime pursuits, from which those 
living inland were debarred. In this way different arts arose, different 
sciences were cultivated, and different social and political institutions 
were established. In some countries the active energies of the people 
were fostered by the existence of free formB of government : in others 
the feeling of independence, perhaps originally feeble, was altogether 
crushed by despotism ; while, on the other hand, the thoughtful ten- 
dencies which were native to the race found their full Bcope in 
scientific pursuits, or in philosophical and religious contemplation. 
'With these great and manifold changes in all the conditions of life, 
corresponding alterations in language, intended to express new objects 
and new ideas, would be necessarily introduced, which became more 
and more extensive and decided as centuries rolled on . 34 The different 
stages of this process which I have been describing are more or less 
distinctly exemplified in the different languages which have been 
specified as connected by affinity with the Sanskrit. Of these lan- 
guages the Zend (or language of the Zend Avesta) is that which had 
been separated from the Sanskrit for the shortest space of time, and 
subjected to the action of the smallest modifying influences, at the 
period when it took the form in which the most ancient of the extant 
Zoroastrian writings are composed ; and accordingly, it has a far closer 
resemblance to the Sanskrit than either the Greek or the Latin. This 
has been made clear by the evidence which has been already adduced. 
The Greek and Latin languages, on the other hand, had been separated 

34 The divergences, apparent or real, between tho Aiion languages, are due “ to 
alterations, to losses occasioned by the lapse of time, and also to the incessant efforts 
(so to spoak) of the language to replace the lost forms, and to follow step by step 
the gradual developments of the several nationalities.” — Pictet, “ Origines Indo- 
Europeennes, ou les Aryas Primitife,” p. 5. See Appendix, Note C. 
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from the Sanskrit for a much longer interval of time, and affected by 
novel influences of far greater potency, when they became embodied in 
the oldest compositions which have descended to us ; and they ac- 
cordingly differ from the Sanskrit, in most respects, much more widely 
than the Zend does. 

I conclude, therefore, from the foregoing considerations, that the 
differences which exist between the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin 
languages, as we find them in their later stages, afford no reason for 
doubting that they had, at an earlier period, a much more intimate 
connexion, and were, in fact, originally identical. 

Another objection may, however, perhaps be raked by some person 
looking at the subject from an Indian point of view. It is quite true, 
he may urge, that an affinity exists between the Sanskrit, the Zend, 
the Greek, and the Latin ; but thk quite tallies with what our SSstras 
record (Manu x. 43, 44 ; Yishnu-purana, iv. 3, p. 375, quarto edition 
of 'Wilson’s translation, or vol. iii. pp. 294, f. of Dr. Hall’s edition), 35 
that the Yavanas (Greeks), Pahlavas (Persians), and Kambojas, were 
originally Kshatriya tribes, who became degraded by their separation 
from Brahmans and Brahmanicol institutions; and it is also quite 
clear from the proofs which you have adduced of affinity between theBe 
languages and our sacred tongue, that the former are mere Prakrit or 
Apabhramsa dialects derived from Sanskrit. Your hypothesis of these 
languages, as well as the Sanskrit, being derived from some earlier 
form of speech now no longer extant, is quite gratuitous ; for, what 
the heretical Bauddhas falsely say of their Apabhramsa, which they 
call Pali, is literally true of Sanskrit, the language of the gods, that 
it is that primeval and eternal form of speech 38 from which all 
others are derived. 

To this I reply, that even if Zend, Greek, and Latin could be shown, 
on the ground of their affinity with Sanskrit, to be derived from it, it 
would still be quite impossible for the objector to prove on the same 
ground that Sanskrit was the parent of all the languages which are 
spoken by all the tribes which have inhabited India or the adjacent 
countries. Arabic, as has been shown, is quite distinct from Sanskrit, 
and haB scarcely any perceivable affinity with it of any kind. And 

35 See first volume of tliis work, second edition, pp. 481, ff, and 486-488. 

30 See Mahabbushya, as quoted above, p. 161, note 183. 
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the same is the case with the languages cunent in the south of India, 
the Tamil, the Telugu, the Canarese, and the Halayalim (the tongues 
spoken by the inhabitants of Dravida, Telinga, Karnata, etc.). For 
Manu himself (as we have already seen,p. 151, n. 164) makes a distinction 
between the languages employed by the people of India ; which shows 
that forms of speech of a non-Arian, i.e. non-Sanskrit, character were 
spoken by part of the population. So that the point which the ob- 
jector is, perhaps, really seeking to establish, viz., that the Arian- 
Indians are the original progenitors of all the surrounding nations,” and 
their language, Sanskrit, the parent of all other languages, could never 
be proved. It cannot be admitted, however, as I have already re- 
marked, that Greek and Latin are derivatives from Sanskrit. There is 
no proof of this theory, and all probability is against it. The whole 
grammatical character of Greek and Latin is that of independent 
languages ; and any one who will compare their structure and com- 
position with that of the Indian Prakrits, which every one allows to 
be derived from Sanskrit, will at once perceive the difference of the 
two cases. 

First. — The grammatical forms of the Prakrits (as we have already 
seen, p. 69), have evidently resulted from a disintegration or simplifi- 
cation of the older Sanskrit forms. Thus (as we have already seen by 
the comparative tables, introduced above, pp. 76, ff.), the Sanskrit 
words mukta , gupta, sutra, mdrga, artha, ireshtha, drishti, pushpa, 
dakshina, madhya, satya, tushnlm, laghu, sadhu, sdbha, are in Prakrit 
softened down into mutta, gutta, sutta, magga, attha, set(ha, ditfhi, 
puppha , dakkhina, duhina , majjha, sacheha, tunhlm , lahu, sd.hu, and 
sahu. The further back we trace the Prakrit forms, the more nearly 
do they resemble the Sanskrit, till the two are found to be almost 
identical ; while the more modern the grammatical forms are which 
the Prakrits have taken, the more widely do they diverge from their 
Sanskrit prototypes. The case is quite different with the Latin and 
Greek. A few instances may, no doubt, be discovered where the 
modes in which the Latin or Greek forms vary from the Sanskrit cor- 

” Compare the Mahubhiirata i. 3533, which soys, Yados tu TadavaJi jdtas 
Turvasor Tavanah smritah | Druhyoh sutas tu Yaibhejdh Anas tu Mlechha-jdtayah. 
“ The Yadavas sprang from Yadu. The Yavanas are said to he Turvasu’s offspring’ ; 
the Yaibhojas arc descended from Druhyu, and the Mlechha tribes from Anu.” 
These four progenitors, and Puru, were sons of of the Kshatriya monarch Yayati. 
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respond in some degree to those changes of softening or simplification ® 8 
which the Sanskrit forms have undergone in Prakrit. Thus the 
Greek dolikhos, “ long,” varies from the Sanskrit dlrgha somewhat in 
the same manner as the Prakrit sin and hirl vary from the Sanskrit 
&rl and Tin ; and the Greek hupnos, “sleep,” appears to simplify the 
Sanskrit svapna by much the same process as that by which the Prakrit 
reduces the Sanskrit stkdna, “place,” to fhana. But the few instances 
of this sort which can be adduced are quite insufficient to prove that 
even in these cases the Greek or the Latin words are borrowed from 
the Sanskrit . 33 They may with quite equal probability have been 
derived from an earlier language from which the Sanskrit is also 
drawn. There is no appearance of Greek and Latin words having 
resulted from any modification of the Sanskrit : for, while many of 
their forms have a close resemblance to the Sanskrit forms, they are, at 
the same time, for the most part equally original with those of that 
language ; and many of them are so different from the Sanskrit, and 

39 There arc very few of the Prakrit forms which are not simplifications of the 
Sanskrit. Even in such a case ns that of the word itthl, or ist/iii/a, “ woman” (from 
strTj, the change is in one sense a simplification, as one or more consonants are thrown 
out, and the vowel » is prefixed to facilitate pronunciation. But the great majority of 
Sanskrit words commencing with a double consonant are modified in Prakrit, not by 
prefixing a vowel, but cither by rejecting one of the members of the compound con- 
sonant, or by interposing a vowel between them. Thus tho Sanskrit stha becomes 
in Prakrit tha, sthala becomes thala, skandha becomes kandha, spris becomes p/iams, 
ksliama becomes k/tama, siiaim becomes nham , sueha becomes saneha, mldna becomes 
mtlana. 

33 It may, however, be further objected that my argument is incomplete, as all 
Prakrit or derivative dialects do not modify the original language in the same man- 
ner. Thus French and Spanish, it may bo said, do not corrupt the Latin in the 
same way as Italian does. Now, as it has boon stated above (p. 147) that the Indian 
Prakrits corrupted Sanskrit very much in the same way as the Italian corrupted 
Latin, so (the objector may urge) Zend, and Greek, and Latin, may have modified 
Sanskrit in a somewhat different way, as French and Spanish modified Latin. To 
this I reply that in tho case of all those derivatives of Latin, viz. Italian, French, 
and Spanish, it can be shown (1.) that the people who spoke these languages w r ere 
either entirely or in part descended from tho Romans ; or that, at least, they received 
their language from the Romans who conquered and colonized their respective 
countries ; but it cannot bo shown either that the Greeks or Romans were descended 
from the Indians, or in any way received their languages from Hindustan. (2.) In 
the case of tho French and Spanish languages, as well as in that of the Italian, the 
exact process and the very steps can be pointed out by which they changed the 
forms of the Latin words ; but it cannot be historically shown, in regard to the 
Greek or Latiu, that their words arc in any way conniptions of Sanskrit originals. 
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so peculiar, that they could not he deduced from it according to any 
laws of mutation recognized by philologists. The Greek and Latin 
forms can, therefore, only be derived from another and anterior source, 
from which the Sanskrit forms also, as well as they, have flowed. It 
is, further, the opinion of distinguished comparative philologists, that 
Latin and Greek have preserved some forms of inflection, which are 
more ancient than those preserved in Sanskrit ; and represent more 
exactly the original forms of the supposed parent language. For 
instance, the Latin has preserved the nominative of the present par- 
ticiple ending in ens, such as ferens (carrying), while Sanskrit has only 
the form in at, Vharat for example, which seems to have been origin- 
ally Ihwrans or lharant. i0 The same is the case with various roots, 
nominal and verbal, in which the Sanskrit appears to have lost the 
original form of the word, while it has been preserved in Greek or 
Latin, or both. Thus the word for “a star,” which seems to have been 
originally star, — a form which has. been preserved in the Rigveda and 
in the Greek aster and astron, and in the Latin astrum, as well as in the 
Zend stare, and the Persian sitdrah,— has been lost in the later Sanskrit, 
where it becomes tara. Again, on the supposition that the A, j, and 
chh of Sanskrit are corrupted from the k or gh, g, and sk of the earlier 
language, the following Sanskrit words appear to have departed further 
from the original forms than the corresponding words in Greek and 
Latin, viz., S. hridaya = Gr. kardia, Lat. cor ; S. hanu = Gr. genus; 
S. mih = Gr. omikheo ; S. luhu — Gr. pekhus ; S. janami — Gr. ginoskB, 
Lat. gnosco; S. jajanmi — Gr. gennao, Lat. gigno; S. ajra = Gr. agros, 
Lat. ager ; S. rajata — Gr. arguros, Lot. argentum ; 8. jambha = Gr. 
gomphos ; S. jaras = Gr. geras ; S. jam = Gr. gonu ; S. chhayu = Gr. 
skia; S. chhid ( chhinadmi ) = Gr. skhiio, Lat. scindo; and S. ashfau = 
G. oUo. 

Second : But the fact that the Greek and Latin languages are in 
their origin independent of the Sanskrit may be further shown by the 
following considerations : 41 

40 Bopp, Comp. Grammar, para. 129. Ad. Regnier, Traite de la formation des 
mots dans la languo Grecquc, note 1, pp. 68, 69. 

41 I am indebted for the substance of the paragraphs marked with an asterisk (*) 
to the kindness of Professor Goldstiicker, who is dissatisfied with some views pro- 
pounded in the passage immediately preceding, as he rejects the theory which has 
hitherto been in favour with philologists that the fullest forms are necessarily the 
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* (1.) On a careful examination of the roots contained in the 

Dhatupathas, or lists of radicals in the classical or modern Sanskrit, it 
will be found that many of these verbal roots are compounded, or 
resolvable into simpler forms. But as those roots, notwithstanding 
their composite character, are treated by the Indian grammarians as 
ultimate radicals, it is clear that those grammarians have forgotten the 
simpler forms from which the others have been derived. Of this remark 
the following roots are exemplifications, viz. : vyanj, vyay , vi, vyadh, 
pyush or vyush, prush, veksh and itjhh, which, though evidently com- 
pounded of vi+anj, vi+ay, vi+adh, pi or vi-\-tish, pra+ush, va 
for ava-\-lhh, (Jahdti), are yet treated by the Indian gram- 

marians as if they were simple roots. 

* (2.) The Sanskrit has not only undergone alterations Buch as the 
above, but the modern language has actually lost some fuller forms of 
roots, which are still discoverable in the Yedic hymns. As an instance 
of this may be mentioned the root graih, (see above, p. 221,) “to 
seize,” which in the modern Sanskrit has become prakritized into grah. 
Other instances are the Yedic dlmrv, and dhvri, as compared with the 
modem hvri; and the Vedic sundh, as compared with the modem 
iuilh. The following Yedic roots are not to be found in modem 
Sanskrit at all, viz. : a Jean, inlch, ulj, sav, ven, sack, myaeh , tsar, dhraj, 
mand, ves, valcsh, turv, lharv, etc., etc. 

* (3.) But it is not only a fact that the modern Sanskrit has lost 
some of the oldest verbal roots ; the same appears to be the case with 
the more ancient Yedic Sanskrit also, from which some primitive 
radicals had already disappeared. This is indicated by the circum- 
stance that there exist certain Sanskrit nouns, which must have been 
derived from radicals which in their verbal form are not discoverable 
even in the Yedas. Thus from the existence of the word virudli, 
“a shrub,” and nyagradha (a particular tree), we may infer that there 
once existed a root rudh, “to grow,” which in this sense (for the 

oldest. [In this second edition the paragraphs are reprinted, by Professor Gold- 
stiicker’s permission, with a slight addition to this note, and an enlargement of note 
44, p. 264.] Compare for tho roots given in paragraph * (l.) Professor Benfey’s 
“ Complete Sanskrit Grammar,” pp. 73, ff. 

48 On the hypothesis that the fuller form is the more ancient, I may also cite the 
Ycdio forms .ieJiam (as compared with the modern elirtm) and ichand (as compared 
with tho modern chand), as given in Professor Benfey’s “ Complete Grammar," p. 73. 
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modem Sanskrit has still ruih in the sense of “to stop,”) now survives 
only in its weakened form ruh. a In like manner it appears from the 
nouns dhanua, “a bow,” pra-dhana, “battle,” and ni+dhana, “death,” 
that the root han, “to kill,” must onoe have existed in the stronger 
form dhan = Greek than. 

* (4.) Some of the verbal roots which have been lost by both the 
modem and the Vedic Sanskrit, and which cannot be traced there even 
through their preservation in derivatives, may yet be recovered from 
oblivion by the aid of the Greek or Latin. Thus the Sanskrit Am, 
“to sacrifice,” must have originally existed in the stronger form dhu, 
as we may infer from the Greek thud ; and in the Bame way the 
earliest form of the Sanskrit guh, “to hide,” was probably gudh, as the 
Greek keutho would lead us to suppose. So too from the Greek forms 
netho, “to spin,” and leikho, “to lick,” we may argue that the original 
Sanskrit forms of nah and lih must have been nadh and Ugh. 11 Several 
forms of substantives and other words also can be shown, in which the 

a See Pictet's “ Origiues Iudo-Europecnnes,” p. 145. 

44 So the root duh, “ to milk,” must have once been dugh, as is proved not only by 
its passive participle dugdha, but al 60 by the Zend substantive dughdluir and the 
Greek thugater, “ daughter,’’ a word which most philologists think originally 
signified “milker.” Professor Goldstiicker is of opinion “that in all the Sanskrit 
dhatus the sound h is weakened from a sonant aspirate, or, though more rarely, from 
a surd aspirate, or, though likewise rarely, from a sibilant. Thus he thinks that 
gdh, vrih, sprih, for instance, were originally gadh, vridh, tpridh ; va.h, originally 
vaih (compare tidha and vadhu); trih, ‘injure,’ triph; suh, ‘delight,’ suhh; 
mah, ‘measure,’ mas; mill — mtsh; hul — sal or aval, etc. hah, he thinks, was 
daih, as is shown by the substantive antardadhana, lit., that which bums or causes 
heat (when) in the middle (of a liquor) ; and since, in his opinion, ah (whence ahan) 
is the more original form of dah, ho believes that this view of dadh is supported hy 
the Greek ale (originally he, whence ’ASi W), which points to a Sanskrit aih. That 
from dah, nidagha and similar forms are derived, is no disproof of on original dadh ; 
for when dah settled down as a new dhdlw, its final h would naturally be treated as a 
guttural. Thus, though han was undoubtedly dhan, from the later han we have 
ghnat, jaghana, jcghniy, ghata, etc. And not only sounds, but even meanings undergo 
the influence of a confused recollection of what once was a more original form. 
Thus hri represents an older dhri, hhri, and ghri, ‘ sprinkle, moisten ; ’ yet dhdrd 
refers in some of its meanings not to dhri, but — through the influence of hri — to 
ghri.” 

In the same way we sometimes see the aspirated consonant of the root changed 
into h, as in the case of the participle hit a ( vi-hita , ni-hita, &c.) from the root dhd, 
“to hold.” This weakening process, commenced in Sanskrit, has been continued and 
carried much further in Prakrit, where the aspirated consonants of Sanskrit are 
softened into h, as where the root hat h, “to say,” becomes hah. Sec Vararuchi, ii., 
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Greek forms are stronger than the Sanskrit. Thus, instead of the 
Sanskrit hima, “winter,” aki, “a serpent,” hyas, “yesterday,” we 
find in Greek the stronger forms kheimon, eTthis or ophis, hhtMs , or 
tihtJies. 

From the facts detailed in the preceding paragraphs, which prove 
that compound roots have been taken by the Indian grammarians for 
simple ones, and that old forms have been modified or lost in the 
modern, or even in the Vedic, Sanskrit, it is clear that that language 
(especially in its modern form) cannot be always regarded as a fixed 
standard, according to which the originality of the Latin and Greek 
forms could be estimated. And the supposition that any of the Greek 
or Latin words 45 are borrowed from Sanskrit by a prakritizing process 
is satisfactorily disproved by the fact that various instances have been 
adduced of the very opposite nature, where the Greek and Latin forms, 
instead of being like the Prakrit ones, weaker or simpler than the 
Sanskrit, are stronger or more complex. For, whether or not the 
existence of these stronger or more complex forms in Greek and Latin 
proves that the Sanskrit once had similar forms, which have now dis- 
appeared, it is at least sufficient to neutralize the argument, — drawn 
from the presence of certain other stronger or more complex forms in 
Sanskrit than we encounter in the corresponding words in Greek and 
Latin, — that those languages are derived from Sanskrit : for, by parity 
of reason, the presence of some forms (which we have actually seen to 
exist) in Greek and Latin stronger or more complex than those dis- 
coverable in corresponding cases in Sanskrit, would prove that these 
weaker Sanskrit forms were mere corruptions of the Greek and Latin 
words. 

27 ; and pp. 94, ff, above. See also Ben fey’ a Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20, 
where it iB said: “A appears never to bo original in Sanskrit, but to have arisen from 
the weak aspirates gh, dh , bh. This derivation can be illustrated by many examples 
from the Vedas, or from the kindred languages. Compare tho Vedic duglidna from 
dull ; tandegha from dih ; sadha for saha ; grnbh for grab." 

45 I except, of course, such words ns have evidently passed from Sanskrit into 
Greek at a period comparatively modern ; such as icipiTcuros from harpdsa, and others 
of the same kind. But, on the other hand, a good many Greek words can be shown 
to have been received into the Sanskrit astronomical literature within the last two 
thousand years, such as hora, kendra, lipta, drikana, anapha, tmmpha , apolilima, 
panapharu, jumitra, meshurana , and rihpha, derived from the Greek tbpa, KtW pov, 
Aeirrd, 5 emfros, aval pi\, ffvvaipT], dwoKAipa, inavatpopd, Sidperpos, pecrovpdmjpa, and 
purf. — Colebrooke, Misc. Ess, ii. 626, ff. ; Weber. Ind. Stud. ii. 254. 
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Third : — The Indian Prakrits have derived by far their largest stock 
of -words from the Sanskrit ; the few which they contain that are not 
Sanskrit having been derived from the languages of the indigenous 
tribes who inhabited Northern India before the arrival of the Aryas. 
On the other hand, only a certain proportion, as we have seen, of the 
words which compose the vocabulary of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, are common to them with the Sanskrit: the greater part of 
the words are, if not different, at least difficult to identify as the 
same. Now, had Latin and Greek been derived from the modern, or 
even from the Vedic Sanskrit, the number of words indisputably 
common to all three languages must have been very much greater. 
It is true that more may be said in favour of the hypothesis that the 
Zend has been derived from Sanskrit ; but there are sufficient reasons 
for believing that Zend is a sister and not a daughter of Sanskrit ; and, 
consequently, that both have a common mother of a more primeval 
date. 

I therefore conclude, that Greek and Latin, as well as Zend, are not 
derived from Sanskrit, but have, together with it, grown out of some 
older parent language , 10 which was superseded by its daughters, and, 
became extinct, because it ceased to be employed as a spoken tongue, 
and because (as being the language of a very early stage of society) 
it has not been preserved in any literary records. To render this 
supposition conceivable, I may remark that the Bame fate — extinction 
— might have befallen the Sanskrit itself, and the Latin, when they, 
in like manner, gave birth to the various dialects which have super- 
seded them as living and popular forms of speech, had it not been that 

16 “An indubitable result of the researches -which have recently been pursued 
into the Arian tongues is, that, notwithstanding the various alterations which they 
have undergone, they all hear the clear impress of one common typo, and are con- 
sequently descended from one real, living, primeval language, which was complete 
in itself, and which was employed by a whole nation ns its common organ of com- 
munication. This is not a mere hypothesis devised to explain the relations by which 
those languages are connected with each other : it is a conclusion which forces itself 
irresistibly on our belief, and which possesses all the validity of the best established 
fact. When we perceive so large a number of languages, of a character so marked, 
converging in all the details of their structure towards a common centre in which 
every particular fact finds its cause, it becomes impossible to admit that that centre 
has never had any other than a purely imaginary existence, and that that marvellous 
agreement arises solely from an instinctive impulse peculiar to a certain race of men.’’ 
— A. I’ictot, Origiues Indo-Europecnnes, p. 43. 
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they flourished at periods of much more advanced civilization than the 
assumed primeval language to which I have referred, and have been 
perpetuated by means of the numerous writings, secular and sacred, 
of which they are the vehicles. 

The primitive language to which I have just alluded is thus charac- 
terized by M. Pictet, in the work above referred to, pp. 1, 2 : — “While 
thus augmenting in numbers and in prosperity, that prolific race was 
labouring to create for itself, as a powerful means of development, a 
language admirable by its richness, its force, its harmony, and the 
perfection of its forms; a language in which were spontaneously 
reflected all its impressions, not merely its mild affections and its 
simple admiration, but also its nascent aspirations toward a higher 
world ; a language abounding in images and in intuitive ideas, bearing 
within it, in germ, all the future affluence both of the most sublime 
poetry and of the most profound reflection. At first one and homo- 
geneous, that language, already perfected to a very high degree, served 
as a common instrument of expression to this primitive people, as long 
as it continued within the limits of its native country.’’ 

Sect. III. — That affinity in language affords some presumption of affinity 
in race : modes in which a greater or less diversity of language and 
institutions would arise in different branches of the same stock: 
central Asia the birth-place of the Aryas. 

The facts and considerations adduced in the preceding section have; 
I think, proved beyond a doubt that the Sanskrit language has a 
common origin with the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin ; and that all 
these tongues have sprang, like branches from one stem, out of the 
samo parent language, now extinct. This conclusion being established, 
it follows as a necessary corollary either, first, that the Indians, the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans also, that is, the nations who 
spoke the languages derived from that one common source, were them- 
selves also descended, whether entirely or partially, from one and the 
same stock ; i.e. that they had for their common ancestors the ancient 
people who spoke the extinct language to which I have referred, 17 

*• “The radical affinity of all the Allan languages necessarily leads us,” as we 
have seen, “ to regard them as having sprung from one single primitive language. . . 
Now as a language presupposes always a people to speak it, it further follows 
that all the Arian nations have issued from one single source, though they may have ' 
become occasionally blended at a later period with some foreign elements. Hence we 
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although at some period after their separation their forefathers may 
have become intermingled with other and alien races; or secondly, 
that the ancestors of the four nations above mentioned must have 
been brought into close contact with each other before that original 
parent language had been broken up into different forms of speech; 
or, thirdly, that their forefathers must have derived their respective 
languages from the descendants of those who originally spoke them. 
Unless, therefore, we resort to the third alternative, it must, with 
the reservation made in the preceding sentence, be taken for an 
established fact either that the ancestors of the Indians at one time 
existed together with the ancestors of the Persians, the Greeks, and 
the Homans, in one country, as one nation, or that at least the 
forefathers of these several nations must have lived long in contact 
with each other at an early stage of their history. It is true that we 
have no historical record of this primeval period; but we are in- 
evitably led to assume the existence of an anterior state of things such 
as I have asserted, by the fact, that no other supposition will account 
for the philological phenomena which we encounter in later history. 
Prom the effects, we are entitled to reason back to the existence of a 
cause adequate to their production. We have to explain the fact, that 
there have been found in different regions of the world, lying far apart 
from each other, various nations speaking languages which evince an 
unmistakable affinity to one another ; and there is no other mode of 
explaining this circumstance hut by supposing that the progenitors of 
these nations, or, at least, the progenitors of those tribes which com- 
municated to them their several languages, have radiated in different 
directions from one eeutral country which was their common birth- 
place, or their common abode, and where they all employed one com- 
mon form of speech. 

If we pursue our inquiries further, we shall find that certain data 
exist, by means of which we can discover with some probability what 
was the order of time in which the ancestors of these several nations 
separated themselves from the original stock, or departed from their 

may with certainty Infer the existoneo, at a pro-historic period, of an Arian people, 
free, originally, fnjm'-all foreign intermixture, sufficiently numerous to have supplied 
those swarms of men which issued from its bosom, and sufficiently endowed by nature 
to have created for itselt \the most beautiful perhaps of all languages. This people, 
though unknown to tradition, is in a certain degree revealed to us by philological 
scieuco.”— Pictet, pp. 5, 6.\ 
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common dwelling-place, and travelled towards those new countries 
which they continued to occupy in later times. 

Let us suppose a numerous and powerful nation occupying an isolated 
position in the centre of a vast region as yet thinly peopled. Let us 
nest imagine what would be the probable course of affairs in such a 
society, and then compare this hypothetical picture with the traces 
remaining to us in history of the actual events. "We have first then 
to contemplate this original race, or association of two or more races, 
gifted with vigorous powers both of mind and body , 49 as still residing 
in their primitive abode. When, in the natural order of events, this 
active and gifted population began to multiply, the countries which 
they at first occupied, either as shepherds or agriculturists, would soon 
be found too narrow for the supply of their growing necessities . 49 
If fresh lands fit for pasture or for cultivation existed unoccupied in 
the vicinity of their original territory, they would insensibly extend 
their borders as occasion required. If there was no territory near at 
hand which would yield them a subsistence, the more energetic and 
adventurous members of the community would be driven by the 
pressure of necessity to inquire whether ampler possessions might not 
he found at a distance; and they would depart in larger or smaller 
detachments in quest of new abodes. This process of migration, when 
once commenced, would go on without intermission. The first ad- 
venturers would he speedily followed by other successive bands, till at 
length new nations were formed at a greater or less distance from the 
original country. 

The earliest emigrants, who thus departed to distant regions, passing 
often through countries differing in climate and productions from their 

49 M. E. Renan, however, thinks that the Arian race was not originally superior 
in intelligence to the Semitic, Hamitic, and other races, but the contrary. Histoiro 
des longues Scmitiqucs, p. 487. 

49 “ But a constant and rapid increase of the population could not hut speedily 
bring about gradual migrations, which would be directed towards regions more and 
more distant. From that time forward tho separation of the nation into distinct 
tribes, the greater infrequency of communication and changes in their modes of life, 
occasioned a certain number of dialects to spring forth out of this common language, 
and to develope thcmsoljes,’ without, however, ns yet, becoming detached from their 
primitive source j and at tuc same time the original character of the race, becoming 
modified according to circumstances, gavo birth to a variety of secondary national 
characteristics, destined, at a later period, to expand, to exhibit their own peculiar 
life, and to play their part in the great drama of humanity.”— Pictet, p. 2. 
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primeval abodes, encountering novel and strange objects, and inured to 
new pursuits, would gradually lose many of their ancient customs; 
and in exchange would acquire new habits, and along with them also, 
new modes of speech. Those portions of the original population, on 
the contrary, which continued to live together in their ancient country, 
or had gradually extended themselves together over adjacent regions, 
would preserve more nearly their original customs, religion, and lan- 
guage. But at length a period might arrive when the same causes 
which had occasioned the separation of the earlier emigrants, or some 
other causes of a different nature, would lead to a disruption in the 
remaining part of the nation also. It would become divided into 
different sections; which would separate from one another and es- 
tablish themselves in different, but probably adjacent, countries, and 
would never exhibit so wide a divergence from each other in respect 
of their religion, their institutions, and their general character, as 
those earlier emigrants who had settled in regions at a greater distance. 

The first case which I have above hypothetically put is that of the 
Greeks and Eomans, 50 who appear to have broken off at an early period 
from the great Arian nation and departed to the westward, in quest of 
new habitations. The distance of the countries, viz., Greece, Italy, 
and the surrounding provinces, where they ultimately settled, from the 
cradle of the Arian race, and their wide divergence in religion and 
language from the eastern branches of the Bame stock, concur to prove 
that they separated themselves from the latter at a very remote era. 
On the other hand, the vicinity of the region occupied by the Greeks 
to that inhabited by the Homans, would lead us to suppose that the 
ancestors of these two nations migrated from the east at about the 
same period, though the differences which we discover between the 
language and religion of the one people as compared with those of 
the other, compel us to assume a subsequent separation of the two, 
and an independent development of each. 

The second case which I have above supposed, of two branches of 
the original Arian stock continuing to live together for a considerable 
time after the other branches had become separated, is that of the 
Perso-Arians and the Indo-Arians. Both from the closer vicinity to 

50 For the sake of simplifying the now I give of the question, I purposely omit 
all mention of the German, and other branches of this great family, and of the 
periods at which they migrate!^ westward. 
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each other of the countries in which the Persians and the Indians 
eventually settled, i.e., north-eastern Persia and north-western India, 
and from the nearer affinity which we perceive between the language 
and the mythology of these two races than we find to exist between 
the language and mythology of either and those of the Greeks or the 
Romans, we are led to conclude that the ancestors of the Indians and 
Persians remained united in one community (either in their primeval 
seats or in some region further to the south) to a much later period 
than the other branches of the Arian race. 

[I introduce here some further remarks on the subject treated in this 
and the following section from a paper which I wrote some time ago, 
and which owed its origin to the various objections alleged against the 
validity of the proof derived from language of the affinity between the 
Indians and the nations of the west : — 

“ This common origin of these languages, and the remoteness of the 
localities in which they have been spoken, imply, I think, as their 
almost necessary condition, the affinity of the tribes by which these 
dialects were spoken at the period of their earliest divergence from one 
another, the original occupation by those tribes of a common country, 
their gradual separation, and their emigration from their common abode 
in the direction of those regions which we find to be ultimately occupied 
(I will not yet say by their descendants — for that is the point in dis- 
pute — but) by the nations who at a later period spoke those several 
languages. It is true that even this assumption may be disputed, and 
it may be urged that the original mother-country from which the 
different tribes carrying with them the cognate dialectB issued forth, 
may have been the common dwelling-place of a variety of tribes uncon- 
nected by descent, though they either (I) agreed to make use of the 
Bame language, the weaker or more barbarous clans discarding alto- 
gether their own forms of speech, or (2) gradually fused into one 
common tongue a multitude of dialects previously quite distinct. But 
this hypothesis, under either of these modifications, appears to be im- 
probable, as nations do not readily abandon their ancestral tongues 
except under the pressure of strong necessity. But even if we should 
admit that the population of Central Asia, from which the different 
branches of the so-called Indo-European race are presumed to have 
issued, was not originally a homogeneous one, but composite, made up 
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of a mixture of distinct tribes, still these tribes must, during the period 
•when their common language was in process of formation, have lived 
together in intimate union, and by the intermarriage of the different 
sections 51 have become eventually blended into one community. The 
formation and universal adoption of one common language is scarcely 
conceivable on any other conditions. When, therefore, this community 
was at length broken up, and its different fractions began to depart 
from their original home in different directions in search of new abodes, 
— an event which we must imagine to have occurred after the lapse of 
several generations from their (supposed) first coalition, — these different 
sections must, as a result of this long cohabitation, and the consequent 
commingling of blood, have been all composed in a great measure of 
the same elements. We may perhaps, however, be allowed to set 
aside this objection, which has been last dealt with, and assume that 
the tribes which, several thousand years ago, radiated from the supposed 
common home in Central Asia, were originally homogeneous, or of one 
and the same stock. If this assumption is admitted, it will hardly 
he denied that, for a short time at least, these several tribes, as, one by 
one, they diverged in different directions from the postulated centre, 
may have maintained the purity of their blood. But it will bo urged 
that this would not long continue to be the case. It will be said: 
‘ Supposing that all the assumptions which you have made up to this 
point are conceded, what proof can he adduced to show that those 
tribes which, as you allege, carried with them one or more dialects 
which were ultimately developed into the Sanskrit, Old Persian, Greek 
and Latin languages, into India, Persia, Greece, and Italy respectively, 
were really the descendants of those tribes which you imagine to have 
started from your assumed centre at an unknown period ? Admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that certain sections of your Indo-European 
race branched off in different directions in search of new abodes, they 
then disappear. There is no longer the slightest probability that we shall 
ever be able to recover at any point of the long line of their alleged 
joumeyings the smallest traces of their progress onward to their assumed 
destinations . 51 The supposed streams of population no longer begin to 
flow onward, than, like the waters of the fabled fountain of Arethusa, 

51 Unless we suppose that at the early period in question they were divided into 
separate castes, which, however, is an improbable supposition. 

“ See, however, Pictet, vol. i. pp. 54—88 ; and p. 636, quoted further on. 
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they sink underground, and none of those nationalities which emerge 
into the light of day long afterwards, and at distant points of the globe, 
can possibly be identified by you as pure continuations of those same 
original streams. You hare no test of sufficient potency to justify you 
in pronouncing that the elements of which the two Bets of bodies — viz., 
those which started from the centre, and those which reached the 
several points of the circumference — were composed were in all re- 
spects homogeneous. You can tell nothing of the routes and Btages by 
which these migratory tribes advanced ; you are quite unable to indi- 
cate the varios casus, the tot di&crimina rerum, through which they 
passed, the many adventures they must have undergone, the encounters 
they may have had with other races, whose influence on their speech 
and on their entire destinies may have been most important. The tribes 
which you allege to have migrated from Central Asia may have settled 
at any habitable points between that region and the countries in which 
you imagine that you have discovered their descendants. They may 
at this intermediate point have communicated their ancestral language 
to people of a different race with whom they there came into contact, 
and it may have been either the descendants of these alien races, or a 
people of mixed blood, by whom the languages in question were carried 
onward into the countries where they were found to prevail at the 
dawn of history. On either hypothesis the ultimate colonists of north- 
ern India, Persia, Greece, or Italy, were not the genuine descendants 
of the tribes which started, perhaps several thousand years before, from 
your supposed centre. And it may be further urged that these argu- 
ments are corroborated by the fact that notwithstanding the striking 
affinities that undoubtedly exist between certain parts of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin languages, the number of words which are common 
to these languages is very small in comparison with those in which they 
differ from one another ; and this fact, it may be further argued, can 
best be explained by the supposition that these languages have been 
gradually formed by the accretion of new words imported into them 
by men of alien race, who from time to time became intermingled with 
the tribes by which the languages were previously employed. Some 
such intermixture of population, it may be concluded, is necessary to 
explain the great mutual divergence which eventually came to charac- 
terize these four languages.’ 
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“ I shall take up these several arguments in succession. 

“ Supposing that the affinities alleged to exist between the languages 
spoken at the dawn of history in India, Persia, Greece, and Italy, are 
admitted to be real, we have to discover the most natural explanation 
of this phenomenon. The kindred forms of speech must, as we have 
seen, have had a common origin, and must have been conveyed to the 
localities in which they were found, either (1) by the remote descen- 
dants of the races, derived from a common stock, by which, at first they 
were severally spoken, or (2) by tribes which had been in long and 
intimate contact with those races at some period of their history.” 

“The question to be answered is therefore this: "Whether is it most 
probable that the colonists who conveyed to India, Persia, Greece, and 
Italy the forms of speech which were thenceforward prevalent in those 
countries had (1) inherited the languages which they brought with 
them by direct descent from their remotest forefathers ; or that (2) at 
some intermediate period of their national history, their ancestors had 
adopted, in whole or in part, the language of some alien race ? These 
questions, I allow, can receive no positive answer. A. probable so- 
lution is all that can be offored. It is freely admitted that we are 
utterly unable to define the date, or the course, or the duration, of the 
migrations which have been assumed, or to conjecture the various 
events by which they may have been attended. But if there he no 
historical proof, or other indication, to the contrary, the presumption, 
I think, is always in favour of the conclusion that a people has re- 
tained the language of its ancestors. Languages which, on the grounds 
already stated, may be maintained to have had a long and continuous 
existence, must, in the absence of any written literature, have been 
orally handed down by some people or other. But no probable reason 
can be alleged for supposing that the descendants of those who first 
spoke them have become extinct. Even conceding that at some stage or 
other of its history any particular form of speech has been communi- 
cated by the race which inherited it to people of another stock, it is 
not thereby rendered necessary or even likely that it should have 

53 It is also possible that the tribes which brought the language to the country in 
which it was first found to exist may have transferred the language to another race, 
and have themselves entirely disappeared ; but this hypothesis appears to be bo 
unlikely that it may be left out of consideration. 
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been dropped by those who had inherited it. Arguing, therefore, on 
grounds of probability, the utmost which we can be fairly required to 
admit in regard to any language is, that at some period or other of its 
history, it may have begun to be spoken by an alien tribe which had 
received it from another tribe to which it had descended by inheritance, 
while at the same time it continued to be spoken by the latter also . 64 
We are therefore, I think, justified in concluding that some portion 
at least of the people by whom these languages were severally em- 
ployed in the earliest historical periods were the lineal representatives 
of those tribes which emigrated from Central Asia at the unknown 
period already referred to, or, at any rate, were in part of that stock. 
But there are other reasons for adopting this conclusion. It is no 
doubt true, and has been already admitted, that people of one stock may 
receive their language from people of an alien race. But in such a 
case the nation adopting the language would generally, if not invariably, 
be inferior in moral and intellectual power to that whose language it 
borrowed. The reverse is scarcely credible. When, therefore, we find 
a race of high mental endowments speaking a particular tongue, we are 
justified in supposing (so long as we have no historical proof to the 
contrary) that it is using the speech of its forefathers. But both the 
earliest known or Yedic Indians, and the earliest known Greeks, 
were superior in intellect, whilst they were at least equal in martial 
prowess, to the nations with which they wero brought into contact, and 
were no doubt descended from peoples possessed of the same charac- 
teristics, who are therefore unlikely to have had their languages im- 
posed upon them by conquerors of any other race, or to have volun- 
tarily adopted the speech of any other people. I will adduce another 
ground — though not of a linguistic character, hut derived from the 
later history of the Indians and Greeks — for believing that these two 
nations have sprung from the same stock, I mean the remarkable re- 
semblance between the intellectual capacity and endowments of both, 
as shown in the eminence attained and the originality evinced by each 
in literature, science, and speculation. As this similarity is generally 
recognized, I need not adduce any evidence of the fact. 

M Now I do not find that either the Sanskrit, or the Persian, or the Greek, or the 
Latin, was originally employed by different tribes living in different regions of the 
globe ; but on the contrary that all these languages were at first spoken by one com- 
pact nation. 
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“As regards the objection which I have supposed to he made that 
alongside of the remarkable proofs of affinity between the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin, there exist differences in vocabulary so much more 
extensive as to be explicable only on the supposition that the tribes 
which inherited these languages from their ancestors must have under- 
gone from time to time a large intermixture of foreign blood, — as it 
would otherwise be impossible to account for the wide divergence which 
ultimately prevailed between those different forms of speech, — I repeat 
(see pp. 267, f.) that the phenomenon in question is susceptible of another 
explanation. The increasing change in the different dialects of the 
mother-language, after the tribes by which they were spoken had 
radiated in different directions from their central home, may be ac- 
counted for (even on the supposition of their remaining free from any 
material intermixture of blood), by the necessary conditions of a 
nascent civilization as well as by the vicissitudes necessarily attendant 
on their migrations. At that early stage when these tribes had made 
little progress in arts and culture, and had no literature to fix their 
spoken dialect, constant alterations would naturally occur, old words 
would be modified or disused, whilst new ones, suggested by the 
different circumstances, physical, social, and political, through which 
they passed, would be introduced. Such a gradual process of alteration 
is a necessary result of the laws which regulate the development of 
thought and language in the early periods of society, and does not 
therefore require the hypothesis of any intermingling of foreign 
elements of population to render it intelligible. At the same time, it 
need not be denied that many words now found in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin may have been borrowed from people of other races. 

“ But supposing it to be held that the above conclusions regarding 
language as a test of race are too uncertain and conjectural to be of 
any value, there can be no doubt that this much at least is established 
by the mutual affinities of the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, and Latin, 
that the ancestors of the earliest known Indians, Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans, had immediately or remotely derived their respective lan- 
guages from races which had at one time been in the closest contact 
with each other as constituent parts of the same community, governed 
by the same institutions, and adherents of the same religion and wor- 
ship (see the abstract of the Rev. G. C. Geldart’s paper, “ Language no 
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Test of Race,” in the Transactions of the British Association for 1858, 
p. 150, f. of the Transactions of the Sections). 5 ’ 

“ let us see what conclusion this proposition involves in regard to the 
origin of the Hindus, a question the consideration of which first led me 
to the study of the problems discussed in this paper. The Hindus of the 
Yedic period are either directly descended from the people who first 
spoke Sanskrit in its oldest form, or they are not. If they are not, 
then they must have derived their language (now esteemed sacred and 
divine) from some alien race which communicated it to their fore- 
fathers. But as the traditions contained in their own sacred books 
say nothing of this, they cannot, on this hypothesis, be regarded as 
giving a trustworthy or sufficient account of the origin and history 
of the race. If, on the other hand, the early Indians derived the 
Sanskrit language by direct descent from those who first spoke it, their 
progenitors must at some period have lived in close contact either with 
the ancestors of the Persians, Greeks, and Homans, or with some other 
tribes with which at some time or other the forefathers of the Persians, 
Greeks, and Homans, had been socially and politically connected. In 
either case the ancestors of the Hindus must have formed part of an 
ancient community, which also embraced the forefathers of other tribes 
which eventually separated themselves from that community; and could 
not well have had the distinct and peculiar origin assigned to them in 
their legendary books. Where, then, did the separation referred to 
take place ? In, or out of, India ? To this I reply that, looking to 
the geographical positions ultimately occupied by the different nations 
which spoke the various languages cognate to Sanskrit, the probability 
is, that the separation to which I have referred took place at some 
central point intermediate between the countries in which these peoples 
severally dwelt, viz., at a point, consequently, to the west or north-west 
of the Indus. Whether the populations composing the several nations in 
question were themselves the descendants of the tribes which originally 
separated from the assumed parent stock, or whether one or more of 
them derived their languages from those descendants, we must in every 
case assume it as more likely that the migrations which terminated in 
the ultimate formation of the Indian, Persian, Greek, and Roman 
nationalities had proceeded from an intermediate point than from one 
in the extreme east. 


65 See Appendix D. 
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“ Supposing it now to be considered as established or probable that 
a tribe of Indo-European descent had at an early period immigrated 
into India from the north-west, but that insuperable physiological 
difficulties are opposed to the supposition that their descendants could 
ever, from the mere influence of climate, have gradually acquired their 
present dusky complexion, we must resort to the hypothesis, to be here- 
after referred to, that those original immigrants, or their descendants, 
intermarried with the darker tribes whom they found settled in the 
country ; and that tho offspring of these intermarriages were born with 
swarthier complexions than their Indo-European ancestors. If this be 
tho true explanation of the fact, it must be admitted that the Brah- 
manical or Sanskrit- speaking Indians are not of pure Indo-European 
blood, though they are in part of Indo-European extraction. In any 
case they have inherited tho high mental endowments which are 
characteristic of that race.”] 

The propositions which I have already proved, or shall now attempt 
to prove, are the following : — 

First: That the Indo- Allans, that is, the higher classes of the 
northern Indians, or the Brahmans, Kshattriyas and Vaisyas, are 
descended either exclusively or partially from the same Arian race as 
the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans. 

Second : That the primeval abode of this original Arian race was 
in some country of central Asia, situated out of, and to the north-west 
of, India. 

Third : That different branches gradually separated themselves from 
this parent stock, and migrated to new countries, west, south, or east 
of their early home. 

Fourth : That tho ancestors of the Indians and Persians appear to 
have lived together as one nation to a later period than the other 
branches of the Arian race, but at length separated, the Indo-Arians 
migrating into India, while the Perso-Arians occupied the territory of 
Bactria, and the adjacent provinces. 

I shall not consider it necessary, in the discussion of the subject, to 
handle each of these propositions in the succession here indicated ; but 
shall rather take up the different topics in the order in which the 
process of proof which I shall follow may render most convenient. 
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Sect. IY. — Whether there is any objection arising from, physiological 
considerations, to classing the Indians among the Indo-European 
races. 

In proving, ns I have already done, that the Greek and Latin 
languages have a common origin with the Sanskrit, I have adduced 
the principal portion of the proof which I had to bring forward of the 
common origin of the nations by which those several languages have 
been spoken. And yet language is not the only respect in which an 
affinity exists between the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Homans. 
Their mythologies also present some points of contact. As regards 
the Indians and Iranians, this will be shown in a following section. 
For an indication of the proofs that exist that the mythologies of the 
Greeks and Indians, how much soever they subsequently diverged 
from each other, must have issued from one common source, I may 
refer to the fifth volume of this work, pp. 2, ff., 33, f., and 76, where 
the identity of the words Dyaus and Zeus, and of Yaruna and TJranos, 
is referred to. The mythology of the Greeks has also been considered 
to present some other points of contact with that of India, as when the 
Erinnys of the Greeks has been identified with the Sarnnyu of the 
Yedas, the Centaurs with the Gandharvas, Minos wiili Manu, Ribhu 
with Orpheus, Hermes with Saramuya, the Phlcgycs with the Bhrigus, 
etc. ; M but it would carry me too far if I were to attempt to offer any 
account of the views which have been propounded on this subject. I 
will now therefore direct my attention mainly to exhibiting at greater 
length the grounds which exist for supposing that the Persians and 
the Indians are descended from the same common ancestors ; and that, 
after remaining united together, as the constituent parts of one nation, 
for some time subsequent to the migration to the westward of the other 
branches of the same stock, they, too, were at last broken up, by the 
force of circumstances, into two distinct nations, which settled in two 
separate, though adjacent, regions. I will subsequently pass in review 
the additional reasons which can be adduced for supposing that the 
Indians immigrated into India from the north-west. 

66 See Kuhn’s Herabkunft des Fcners und des Goitertranks, Berlin, 1859; and 
Muller’s Paper on Comparative Mythology, in the Oxford Essays for 1856, and in 
“ Chips,” vol. ii. p. 181. 
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Before, however, proceeding to carry out the intention here indicated, 
it will be expedient briefly to inquire whether, on physiological grounds, 
there is any reason for denying that the Indians are descended from 
the same stock as the nations of Europe . 57 “ In their physical charac- 
teristics the Brahmanical and other high caste Indians belong, as well 
as the other nations who have just been mentioned, to the so-called 
Caucasian type. It might, indeed, at first sight, be supposed that the 
dark-complexioned Hin dus could not possibly be of the same race as 
the fair-coloured natives of England or Germany. But a closer ex- 
amination of the different nations to whom, on philological grounds, 
we are led to assign a common origin, will show that they vary in 
complexion very much according to the climatic influences of the 
regions in which they ultimately settled, and in which they have been 
resident for a long series of ages. If we look to the south-eastern 
and north-western extremities only of the vast tract over which the 
Indo-European races have spread, we shall, no doubt, find that there 
is a complete contrast in point of colour between the occupants of 
those widely separated countries. But the same wide contrast does 
not exist between the inhabitants of those tracts (included within the 
same limits) which are adjacent to each other. The Indians do not 
differ very much in complexion from the Persians, nor the Persians 
from the Greeks, nor the Greeks from the Italians, nor the Italians 
from the Germans or the Anglo-Saxons. These different nations alter 
in complexion by almost imperceptible shades varying nearly accord- 
ing as their respective countries range successively from south-east 
to north-west. While the Indians may be denominated black, the 
Persians are olive-coloured, the Greeks have a still fairer complexion 
with a ruddy tinge, and the Italians approach yet more nearly in hue 
to the Teutonic tribes. It is therefore to the varying action of dif- 
ferent climatic influences that we have to ascribe the diversity of 
colour which characterizes these several nations. The scorching rays 
of an Indian sun, the high temperature of an Indian climate, and the 
peculiar diet afforded by an Indian soil, acting on the Indo-Arians 

67 [I reprint here, nearly as it originally stood, hut now marked by inverted 
commas, the answer which I gave to this question in the first edition of this work ; 
and shall add a reference to the difficulties raised ou physiological grounds against 
the views there stated.] 
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during the long period of 3,000 years or more since they first settled 
in Hindustan, appear amply sufficient to account for the various 
peculiarities of complexion, of feature, and of corporeal structure 
which now distinguish that section of the Indo-European family from 
the kindred branches to the west. In fact, the action of these causes 
is sufficiently conspicuous in India itself. The people of Bengal, who 
are of the same race as the inhabitants of the north-western provinces, 
have, owing to the greater moisture of their climate, and the want of 
that bracing temperature which the latter enjoy for three or four 
months of every year, gradually become darker in complexion and less 
robust in their structure. Again, it is notorious to every one who has 
lived in northern India, that a Brahman from the temperate province 
of Kashmir is far fairer than a Brahman of Mathura or Benares ; in 
fact he has quite the look of a foreigner. It has also been observed 
that an Indo-Briton, or person partly of European and partly of 
Indian descent, becomes fairer from living in the colder climate of 
Europe : hut immediately recovers his ancient complexion on being ex- 
posed again to the heat of the tropics. It does not appear necessary to 
enter further into the discussion of this subject, as the preceding obser- 
vations will suffice to remove any doubts as to the common origin of the 
Indians and the nations of Europe, which may have arisen from their 
differences of complexion. 59 I will only add that, if the considerations 
here urged have any foundation, the Indo-Arians must have been much 
fairer in complexion at the period of their first arrival in India, and 

68 A lull discussion of this subject may bo found in Lassen’s Indische Alterthnm- 
skunde, 2nd cd., i. 478-487. [His conclusion as summed up in p. 487 is ns follows: 
“ The Arian Indians belong to the Caucasian race in virtue of their language and 
their physical type : their darker complexion does not amount to such a degree of 
blnckucss ns not to be derivable from the effects of climatic influences. The Caucas- 
ian race easily assumes dark shades through intermixture and the continued action 
of a hot climate: the Portuguese in India, descendants of native women, have 
become quite ns black as negroes ; and the northern and western Asiatics who have 
lived for several generations in India are now, even without intermarriage with 
native wives, of as decided an olive-yellow complexion as tho native Indians could 
ho.” It will be seen that Lassen here refers to the intermarriage of the Arians with 
other [and no doubt duskier] races as one of the possible causes of their darker 
colour], Sco also A. AY. von Schlegel, Essuis, pp. 466, ff., and Muller's “Last 
Results of the Sauskrit Researches," in Bunsen's Outlines of tho Phil, of Univ. Hist., 
vol. iii., p. 129, reprinted in his “ Chips,” vol. i., pp. 63, f. Compare his “ Last 
Results of the Turanian Researches,” in Bunsen as above, pp. 349, ff. 
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while they still continued to occupy the north-westerly regions of the 
Panjab, than they became at a later period, when they had been longer 
exposed to the fierceness of the Indian sun, and when they had 
penetrated further to the south-east. And we accordingly find that 
this supposition tallies with some expressions in the Yedio hymns, 
the oldest of which, no doubt, date from a very early period. Thus, in 
a text of the Rigveda, iii. 34, 9, we find an allusion made to the 
colour of the Arian immigrants : Hatvi DasyUn pm aryam varnam 
amt : ‘ He destroyed the Dasyus, and protected the Arian colour : ’ 
and in Rigveda, ii. 12, 4, the same word is applied to designate the 
Dasyu tribes : Yo dataffi varnam adharam gtiha kah | ‘ He who swept 

away the base Dasa colour.’ Though the word varna, ‘colour,’ 
which is here employed, came afterwards to be current as the de- 
signation of caste, there is some reason to suppose that it may have 
been originally used to discriminate the fair-coloured Aryas from the 
dark-complexioned aborigines. But such a term of contrast, if em- 
ployed now, would not perhaps possess half the force which it may 
have had at a time when we may suppose the distinction of colour 
between the Aryas and the savage tribes whom they encountered, to 
have been far more palpable than it is in modem times.” 

The above views are, however, disputed on physiological grounds 
by different writers, such as the late Mr. John Crawfiird, Professor 
Huxley, and other authors referred to by the latter. Thus, in his 
paper on “Language as a Test of the Races of Han,” 89 Mr. Crawfurd 
writes as follows : “In phonetic character, in grammatical structure, 
and in some cases even in words, there exists a near resemblance be- 
tween certain languages of Northern, but not of Southern India, and 
most, but by no means between all the ancient and modem languages 
of Europe. From this fact some ethnologists have jumped to the 
conclusion that the Oriental and Western people, between whose lan- 
guages this affinity exists, must necessarily be of the same blood, or 
in other terms, of one and the same race of man. In India, however, 
there neither now exists, nor does history tell us that there ever did 
exist, a race of fair complexion resembling Europeans: neither does 
there exist in Europe, nor is there even a tradition of there ever 

59 In the Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London (published in 1865), 
vol. iii., p. 2. 
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having existed, a race of black men. like HinduB. Hence, as the fact 
has been well ascertained, that neither time, climate, nor locality will 
produce any material alteration of race, and assuredly not such a one 
as would turn a black skin into a white one, or the reverse, we must 
come to the inevitable conclusion that the theory which makes race 
and language synonymous is, in this instance at least, nothing better 
than an ethnological figment.” And in another paper on the “Early 
Migrations of Man,” in the same vol., pp. 346, ff., the same writer 
combats the opinion which “ makes the peopling of India and Europi- 
with their present inhabitants to depend on an emigration from a certain 
table-land of northern Asia.” Mr. Crawfurd proceeds to quote a 
passage from Professor Max Muller’s “History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature,” p. 12, ff., in which this view is maintained; and then 
remarks: “The entire theory developed in 'the passages now quoted 
is founded on philology, and sets aside all the well-established qualities, 
physical and intellectual, which from the dawn of authentic history 
have distinguished the many races of man, which it includes in a 
single category.” And further on Mr, Crawfurd urges: “All this is 
broadly asserted in the face of the notorious fact that history affords 
no example of a people becoming white from black, or black from 
white, or black or white from brown. Ho black race of man is ever 
known to have inhabited Europe, or white man to have inhabited 
India, or black or white to have inhabited the parent land of the 
supposititious original stook.” In an article in the Fortnightly 
Review, No. 3, for 15th June, 1865, pp. 257, ff., Professor Huxley dis- 
cusses the methods and results of ethnology ; and inquires whether the 
problems presented by that science are to be determined by means of 
zoology, or philology, or history, or by any one of several other 
methods to which he refers. After stating the claims that have been 
put forward on behalf of philology, and quoting from an essay by the 
late August Schleicher, 60 who held that the natural classification of 
languages is also the natural classification of mankind, Prof. Huxley 
remarks, p. 260: “ Without the least desire to depreciate the value of 
philology as an adjuvant to ethnology, I must venture to doubt, with 
Rudolphi, Desmoulins, Crawfurd, and others, its title to the leading 
position claimed for it by the writers whom I have just quoted. On 
50 Uobor die Bedentung dev Sprache fur die Naturgeseluchte dor Mcnschen, 1858. 
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the contrary, it seems to me obvious that, though, in the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, unity of languages may afford a certain 
presumption in favour of the unity of stock of the peoples speaking 
those languages, it cannot be held to prove that unity of stock, unless 
philologera are prepared to demonstrate that no nation can lose its 
language and acquire that of a distinct nation, without a change of 
blood corresponding with the change of language.” And in p. 262 
he writes : “ Thus we come, at last, to the purely zoological method, 
from which it is not unnatural to expect more than from any other, 
seeing that, after all, the problems of ethnology are simply those 
which are presented to the zoologist by every widely distributed 
animal he studies.” In a subsequent part of the same paper (p. 
273, f.) the writer — referring to the opinion that “the operation of 
the existing diversities of climate and other conditions on people so 
migrating, is sufficient to account for all the diversities of mankind ” — 
observes that he “ can find no sufficient ground for accepting” it, and 
that he doubts “if it would ever have obtained its general currency 
except for the circumstance that fair Europeans are very readily 
tanned and embrowned by the sun.” To this he adds: “But I am 
not aware that there is a particle of proof that the cutaneous change 
thus effected can become hereditary, any more than the enlarged livers 
which plague our countrymen in India can be transmitted; — while 
there is very strong evidence to the contrary. Not only, in fact, are 
there such cases as those of the English families in Barbadoes, who 
have remained for six generations unaltered in complexion, but which 
are open to the objection that they may have received infusions of 
fresh European blood; but there is the broad fact, that not a single 
indigenous negro exists either in the great alluvial plains of tropical 
South America, or in the exposed islands of the Polynesian Archi- 
pelago, or among the populations of equatorial Borneo or Sumatra. 
No satisfactory explanation of these obvious diffi culties has been 
offered by the advocates of the direct influence of conditions. And 
as for the more important modifications observed in the structure of 
the brain, and in the form of the skull, no one has ever pretended to 
show in what way they can be affected directly by climate.” 

In a lecture 81 printed in the periodical paper called “Nature,” of 

S1 “ On. the Forefathers of the English People.” 
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17th March, 1870, Prof. Huxley gives expression, to similar views 
in opposition to the opinion that climate has any effect upon com- 
plexion, He writes: “There is no reason to think that climatal 
conditions have had anything whatever to do with this singular dis- 
tribution of the fair and the dark types. Hot only do the dark Celtic- 
speakers of the Scotch Highlands lie five or six degrees farther north 
than the fair Black-foresters of Germany ; but, to the north of all the 
fair inhabitants of Europe, in Lapland, there lives a race of people 
very different in their characters from the dark stock of Britain, 
but still having black hair, black eyes, and swarthy yellowish com- 
plexions.” 

In the first quoted of these papers Dr. Huxley makes no reference 
to the particular question of the origin of the Sanskrit-speaking 
Indians ; but in the lecture published in “ Nature ” we find the fol- 
lowing passage, in which he refers to the immigration of Arians into 
India, and to their absorption in the main into the pre-existing popu- 
lation, from which it may he concluded that he regards the upper 
classes of the existing North Indian Hindus as partially of Arian blood, 
and ascribes their dusky complexion to the intermarriage of their 
ancestors with the darker tribes which were previously in occupation 
of the country: “Hence, there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
fair element of the Celtic-speaking population of these [i.e. the British] 
islands 1,900 years ago was simply the western fringe of that vast 
stock which can he traced to Central Asia, and the existence of which 
on the confines of China in ancient times is testified by Chinese annal- 
ists. Throughout the central parts of the immense area which it 
covers, the people of this stock speak Aryan languages — belonging, 
that is, to the same family as the old Persian or Zend, and the Sanskrit. 
And they remain still largely represented among the Affghans and the 
Siahposh on the frontiers of Persia on the one hand, and of Hindostan 
on the other. But the old Sanskrit literature proves that the Aryan 
population of India came in from the north-west, at least 3,000 years 
ago. And in the Vedas these people portray themselves in characters 
which might have fitted the Gauls, the Germans, or the Goths. Un- 
fortunately there is no evidence whether they were fair-haired or not. 
India was already peopled by a dark-complexioned people more like 
the Australians than any one else, and speaking a group of languages 
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called Drawidian. They were fenced in on the north by the barrier 
of the Himalayas ; but the Aryans poured from the plains of Central 
Asia over the Himalayas, into the great river basinB of the Indus and 
the Ganges, where they have been, in the main, absorbed into the 
pre-existing population, leaving as evidence of their immigration an 
extensive modification of the physical characters of the population, 
a language, and a literature.” 

I add some remarks on this subject from the pen of an eminent philo- 
loger and orientalist in the North American Review, No. 217, for Oct., 
1867, pp. 552, f. After asserting, in opposition to H. Oppert, “that the 
boundaries of Indo-European language have been approximately de- 
termined by the spread and migrations of a race,” he adds, “ Of course 
every sound and cautious linguistic scholar is mindful that language is 
no absolute proof of descent, but only its probable indication, and that 
he is not to expect to discover, in modern tongues, clear and legible 
proofs of the mixture which the peoples that speak them have under- 
gone. Such a thing as a pure and unmixed race, doubtless, is not to 
be met with in the whole joint continent of Europe and Asia, whose 
restless tribes have been jostling and displacing one another for ages 
past. And especially in the case of a great Btock like the Indo-Euro- 
pean, which has spread so widely from a single point over countries 
which were not before uninhabited, there must have been absorptions 
of strange peoples, as well as extrusions and exterminations ; one frag- 
ment after another must have been worked into the mass of the ad- 
vancing race ; and as the result of such gradual dilution, the ethnic 
character of some parts of the latter may, very probably, have been 
changed to a notable degree. These are the general probabilities of 
the case : how far we shall ever get beyond such an indefinite state- 
ment of them is at present very uncertain,” etc. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all these arguments and considera- 
tions appears to be that the original Sanskrit-speaking Indians were 
derived from the same stock as the Iranians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, although possibly before their arrival in the Punjab, and 
most probably at a later period, they and their descendants have not 
remained free from an intermixture of alien blood. 
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Sect. V . — Reasons for supposing the Indians and Persians in particular 
to have a common origin. 

I will now proceed to indicate the various grounds which exist for 
concluding that the Indians and the Persians, or Iranians, were not 
only descended from the same original stock, but that they continued 
to form one community even after the other kindred tribes had sepa- 
rated from them and migrated to distant regions. 

The first proof is the closer affinity which, as we have already seen, 
subsists between the Zend, the language of the ancient Persians,® and 
the Sanskrit. From the examples of resemblance both in roots and 
inflections which have been adduced in Section II., it is manifest that, 
upon the whole, the Zend is more nearly related to the Sanskrit, than 
either the Greek or the Latin are. It is true that in the lists of 
parallel words which have been there brought forward, the parallel 
Zend words have been often omitted, while the Greek and Latin words 
have been adduced: but this does not arise from the Zend forms 
having had no existence, but either from their not having been dis- 
covered in any of the extant Zend texts, or from their not being readily 
accessible to me. But the Zend words which have been brought for- 
ward will be generally found to stand in a relation of closer resem- 
blance to the Sanskrit than either the corresponding Greek or Latin 
words do. I subjoin some further comparative lists of Zend and 
Sanskrit vocables to which the Greek and Latin either offer no equiva- 
lents in form, or equivalents which generally bear a much more dis- 
tant resemblance to the Sanskrit than the Zend words present. These 
lists, which contain a few repetitions, are the following : — 


I. NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, etc. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

English. 

yehhyas 

yaeibyo 

to whom. 

yadi 63 

yedhi, yezi 

if. 

mithuna 

mithwan 

a pair. 

giribhyas 

gairibyo 

to hills. 

ukta 

aokhta 

Bpoken. 

stri 

dtri 

woman. 

antar 

antarS 

within. 

dataram 

datarem 

giver (acc.) 

gaus 

gaus 

cow. 


Sanskrit. 
kas, ku, kim 
kva 

gharrna 

vritrahan, 

vritraghna 

mantra 

pada 


Zend. 

ko, ka, kat 61 
kva 

gUriima 88 

vgrtthrajan, 

vgrSthraghnya 

mathra 

padha 


English. 
/who (mas. 
(fern, neut.) 
where P 
warm. 

{ slayer of 
enemies, 
victorious, 
(hymn, sacred 
( text, 
foot. 


62 For an account of the various old Iranian dialects, see Spiegel in Kuhn and 
Schleicher’s Bcitrage zur verg. Sprachf., ii. 6, ff., and App., note D.® 

85 In Greek, ei ; in Latin, 81 In Latin, quit, qucs, quod. 

“ In Greek, thermos. 
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Sanskrit. 

padanam 

ap 

subhadra 

turya 

tritaya 

chatushthaya 

atharvanam 


mkhantam 


s'ayanam 
sapta sin- 
dhavas 


arvon 

spas' 

drishti 

stuti 

stotar 

sthunu 

rath a 

gatha 

pitu 

rai 

hiranya 


Zend. 

padhanohm 

ap 

hufkdhri 

tuirya 

thrisbva 

chathrnshu 

athravanem 

ahmfii 

hvark 

hva 

hizva 

hazahra 

mazaontem 

yuzhem 

vairi 

tanu 

dayanem 


English. 
feet (gen. pi.), 
water. 

/very good, of 
\ good lineage, 
fourth. 

three, a third, 
four, a fourth, 
priest (acc.). 
to him. 
heaven, sun. 
own. 
tongue, 
thousand, 
/great (acc. 

I masc.). 
you. 

water, sea. 
body. 

sleeping (acc.). 


Sanskrit. 


airya respectable. 


sayya 

rajishtha 

dura 

nedishta 

E'rlla 

prathama 

agra 

purva 

s'yava 

kfis'a 

sakrit 


upama 

ughra 

tauruua 

havya 

razista 

dura 

nazdista 

drlra 

fratema 

aghra 

paurva 

dyuva 

kereda 

hakerot 

avish 

ydraa 

andao 

ailtkma 

aesha 

athra 

adhara 

aurvant 

spas' 

darsti 

stuiti 

s'taotar 

s'tuna 

ratha 

gatha 

pitu 

rai 

zaranya 


ahan 

s'arad 

asta, kshaya 

angushtha 

vana 

kasyapa 

tamas 

bhumi 

mesha 

varaha' 

ukshau 

kshira 

ishu 

dhunvan 

hhuga 

hhakta 

snkhi 

ojas 

kshattra 


Zend. English. 

paes'anh form, 

azan day. 

s'arSdha autumn, year. 

aBta, khshaya house. 


moon-plant. 

other. 

all. 

all. 

highest. 

vehement. 

tender. 

left (side). 

most straight. 

far. 

near. 

beautiful. 

first. 

first. 

former. 

black. 

lean. 

once. 

manifest. 

twin. 

blind. 

furthest, last. 

this. 

here. 

lower. 

horse. 

spy, guardian. 

view. 

praise. 

praiser. 

pillar. 

chariot. 

verse, poem. 

food. 

wealth, glitter, 
gold. ! 


praena 

pars'hni 

dasta 

mushti 

grlvfi 

piimdu 

pardu 

matsya 

parna 

parnin 

charman 

airu 

aflis'a 

vakshatha 


vyartha 

amyita 

dhanya 

■vid 

tayu 

garbha 

putra 

anta 

kshudha 

giri. 

parvata 

visha 

kanyu 


angusta 

vana 

kas'yapa 

temanh 

bumi 

maesha 

varaza 

ukhshan 

khshira 

ishu 

thanvana 

buga 

bakhta 

hakhi 

aojanh 

khshathra 


karsti 

frashna 

piishna 

zadta 

musti 

grivk 

paffis'nu 

perkdu 

mas'ya 

parena 

pkrgnin 

charfiman 

as'ru 

ada 

vakhshatha 

yasTta 

adhwan 

arktha 

anarktha 

vyarktha 

ameretut 

duna 

vis' 

tayu 

garkwa 

puthra 

aiTta 

shudha 

gairi, 

paurvata 

vis, visha 

kanyk 


thumb, finger. 

forest, tree. 

tortoise. 

darkness. 

earth. 

sheep. 

boar. 

bull. 

milk. 

arrow. 

bow. 

lot, fortune, 
allotted, fate, 
friend, 
vigour. 

I royalty, king- 


power. 

( ploughing, 
l cultivation, 
question, 
heel, 
hand, 
fist, 
neck, 
dust, 
rib. 
fish. 

feather, wing. 

bird. 

hide. 

tear. 

part. 

increase. 

/ consumption, 

( sickness, 
road. 

object, profit, 
useless, wrong. 
/ vain, desecra- 
\ tion. 
immortality, 
grain. 

people, tribe. 

thief. 

foetus. 

son. 

end. 

hunger. 

| mountain. 

poison. 

damsel. 
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II.— VERBAL ROOTS AND FORMS. 


Sanskrit. 

j& 

rud 

ruh 68 

rudh 

idh 

such 

dharsh 

much 

muh 67 


& 

chi+vi 

dm 

ram 

gar (girati) 
gar fgrinutil 
gar (jagorti) 
s'iksh 


su 

6mar 

stha+ut 

kart 

da 

jar 

ji 

bhl 


karesh, kash 
baz, bakhsh 


to shine, 
to lore, 
to weep, 
to grow, 
to stop, 
to kindle, 
to glow, 
to dare, 
to loose. 

/to bowilder, 
(be bewildered, 
to loro, 
to smite, 
to sing, 
to gather, 
to distinguish, 
to run. 
to rest, 
to swallow, 
to praise, 
to awake, 
to learn, 
to lead, 
to cover, 
to go. 
to bend, 
to dig. 

to injure, lie. 
to bind, 
to hate, offend, 
to sound, 
to wish, 
to desire, 
to bring forth, 
to remember, 
to rise, 
to cut. 

to cut, divide, 
to grow old. 
to conquer. 

/to fear, 

( frighten, 
i to draw. 

( to divide, 
bestow, 
to protect, 
protector, 
to deliver, 
deliverer. 

jto bum. 


fracharaiti 

vlcbarefiti 

bavaiti 

jbavaiiti, 

jbavointi 


Sanskrit. Zend. 
is' id 

bandh band 

badhnami bandumi 

ddddrsa diiclSresa 

vahumi vazumi 

vahati vazaiti 

vahanti vazeiiti 

vahantahi vazento 

bharati baraiti 

bharanti barenti 

pracharati fracharaiti 

vicharanti vicharenti 

bhavati bavaiti 

“*™“ feffi 

tS* 1 - jbn.U.Ht.™ 

dadati dadhaiti 

dadami dadhami 

dddmSsi dfidemahi 

tapayati tapayeiti 

atupayuti iitapayeiti 

pradedayeyam fradnedaem 


jagmushlm 

stauti 

statimi 

studhi 

astaut 

hanti 

hantu 

yaj 

yajate 

yajamahe 

yajante 

prinumi 

prlnlmasi 

veda 

veda 

vettha 

vidyat 

vidvun 

vindauti 


to be powerful, 
to bind. 

I bind. 

I saw. 

I carry, 
he carries, 
they carry. 68 
/carrying (nom. 
t pi.), 
he carries, 
they carry. 

/he goes for- 
( ward, 
they roam. 


jbushyafitem about to be. 

dadhaiti he gives, 

dadhami I give, 

dfidemahi we give, 

tapayeiti ho warms. 

(he kindles or 
atapayeiti | HgUts . 

a fradnedaem may I enj'oin. 

I (acc. fem. perf. 
jaghmushlm ] part, of gam, 
( “to go”) 
s’taoiti he praises, 

dtaoini I praise. 

(avi) s'tiiidhi praise thou, 

dtaot he praised, 

jniiiti he kills, 

jaiitu let him kill, 

yaz to sacrifice, 

yazaite he sacrifices, 

yazamaide we sacrifice, 

yazente they sacrifice', 
afrinami I love, row. 

frraumahi wc love, 

raeda I know. 


vaedii, raidha he knows. 


rois’ta 

rldyiit 

/vldvao, 

(vidhvao 

vindenti 

nvami 

khshayehi 

vasti 


thou knowest. 
he may know. 

| knowing, wise. 

they find. 

I protect, 
thou rulest. 
he desires. 


66 Probably softened from an original form rudh. 

67 Probably from an original form mttgh. 

86 In Justi’s Dictionary s.v. vat, I find a form vasadhydi, which would answer 
exactly to a vedic Sanskrit form vahadhyai, supposing the verb vah to form the 
infinitive in that way, which, however, is not the case. 
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Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

English. 

Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

English. 

asmi 

ahmi 

I am. 

santali 

hento 

being (nom. 

asi 

ahi 

thou art. 

krinomi(vedic)kerenaomi 

Ido. [pi.) 

asti 

asti 

he is. 

krinoshi 

kerenuishi 

thou dost. 

santi 

hefiti 

they are. 

kyinoti 

kerenaoiti 

he does. 

astu 99 

as'tu 

let him bo. 

krinvanti 

kerenvainti 

they do. 

santu 

hefitii 

let them be. 

krinayani 

kerenavani 

may I do. 

santam 

hefitem 

(being (acc. 

1 sing.). 

krlnuki 

akpnot 

kerenuidhi 

kerenaot 

do thou, 
he did. 


"With the preceding lists should be compared the comparative tables 
of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, as well as of Sanskrit and Persian 
words given above in pp. 220, ff., and 230, ff., which will contribute to 
supply their deficiencies. Many Persian words will be found in the latter 
tables (p. 220, if.), which in form closely resemble the Sanskrit terms, 
having the same signification, while on the other hand there are in nu- 
merous instances no Greek or Latin terms which closely correspond to 
the same Sanskrit words both in sound and in sense. Now, if even the 
modem Persian language, notwithstanding the many modifications 
it has undergone from diverse influences throughout a long course of 
centuries, can still supply so large a number of words which so closely 
resemble the Sanskrit terms, we may safely conclude that the Zend, 
one of the forms of the early Persian (which was the ancient medium, 
or akin to the ancient medium, 70 through which the modern Persian 
derived all the Arian words which it possesses), must itself have con- 
tained a far larger number of words bearing a very much closer re- 
semblance to the Sanskrit, even although many of these may not be 
discoverable in any extant Zend texts. 

These views receive confirmation from the following remarks of 
Professor Muller in his “Last Results of the Persian Researches,’’ 
pp. Ill, 112:— 

“It is clear from his (M. E. Buraouf’s ’works) and from Bopp’s 
valuable remarks in his Comparative Grammar, that Zend in its gram- 
mar and dictionary is nearer to Sanskrit than any other Indo-European 
language. Many Zend words can be re-translated into Sanskrit simply 

69 Greek eato. 

T0 I loam from Prof. Kom of Leyden's recent dissertation on the antiquity of 
castes (Indische Theorieen over de Standenverdeeling, Amsterdam, 1871), that he 
has “already on another occasion shown that the Neo-Persian does not descend 
directly from the old-Persian of the Achasmenidie, but is a dialect occupying a place 
intermediate between the West and East Iranian languages.’’ No further reference 
is given to the place where this essay is to be found. 
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by changing the Zend into their corresponding forms in Sanskrit. . . . 
"Where Sanskrit differs in •words or grammatical peculiarities from the 
northern members of the Arian family, it frequently coincides with 
Zend. The numerals are the same in all these languages up to 100. 
The name for thousand, however (sahasra) is peculiar to Sanskrit, and 
does not occur in any of the Indo-European dialects except in Zend, 

where it becomes hazanra These facts are full of historical 

meaning ; and with regard to Zend and Sanskrit, they prove that these 
two languages continued together long after they were separated from 
the common Indo-European stock.” 

The second argument in support of the proposition I have under- 
taken to prove is, that both of the nations in question, viz., the Indians 
and the Persians, apply to themselves, in their earliest written records, 
the same name of Aryas. 

The Yedas are, as I have already shown, the oldest of all the Indian 
books. They are, therefore, not only the most authentic source of in- 
formation in regard to the earliest language of the Indians, but there 
is every probability that they would preserve more distinct and exact 
traces of their primeval history than we find in the other S'astras, 
which were composed at a later period, when the most genuine tra- 
ditions of the origin of the race had been obscured and corrupted. 
From the Yedic hymns accordingly it does, in fact, appear more dis- 
tinctly than from any other of the Indian writings, that the progenitors 
of the Hindus were originally called Aryas. We find this name ap- 
plied to the forefathers of the higher classes among the Indians (in 
contradistinction to the Dasyus, who appear to have been a people of 
a different race, and to have been settled in India before the Aryas), 
in such passages of the Vedas as the following : Rigveda i. 51, 8, 
“Distinguish between the Aryas and those who are Dasyus ; chastizing 
those who observe no sacred rites, subject them to the sacrificer.” 
JR. Y. i. 103, 3, “ Indra, thunderer, who knowest [both], hurl thy 
shaft against the Dasyu, and augment the might and glory of the 
Arya.” 11 

By means of this word Arya, then, we are able to connect the early 
Hindus with the early Persians. For, first, it appears that in ancient 
times the Hedes also (who were eventually included in one empire 

71 The original passages, with many other similar ones, will be cited further on. 
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■with the Persians) 12 bore the name of Arians. This is clear from the 
following passage of the ancient Greek historian Herodotus, who narrated 
the wars of the Greeks and Persians. In the seventh book of his history, 
sect. 62, we have the following statement : — 'E/caXiovro 8e iraXat n rpos 
iravraiv "AptoC aTrucop-evris Se MrjSenjs rrjs KoX^tSos ef ’Adrjvemv 
i<i rods ’ Apcovs TOUTOvs, fiere/3aXov /cal outoi to ovvojia' avrol 8e 
irepl a<f>iwp diSe Xeyovcrt MrjBoi. “ They (the Medes) were formerly 
called Arians by all. But when the Colchian Medea arrived among 
these Arians from Athens, they also changed their name. The Medians 
say these things of themselves.” A nation or tribe hearing the name 
of Arians is mentioned by Herodotus in sect. 66 of the same book. 
"Apiot 8e t ogotcn fiev icncevaa pivot rjcrav Mpht/cotat, ra 8e aXXa /card 
wep BaKTpiot; ’ Aplcov 8e ?ipx e Xtadp,wjs- “ The Arii were armed with 
Median bows, but in other respects like the Bactrians. The Arii were 
commanded by Sisamnes.” These last mentioned Arians appear to have 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of Herat. (See Bahr’s Herod, iii. 93, and 
vii. 62.) A tribe bearing a similar name is mentioned by the same 
author as paying 300 talents tribute along with the Parthians, Choras- 
mians, and Sogdians : IldpOoi 8e /cal XopaapLiot /cal SoySot re /cal 
v Apeioi TpiaKoari.a raXavra (iii. 93). The same people are men- 
tioned by' Arrian (iii. 8, 4) as forming part of the army of Darius: 
2iaTi/3ap£din]<; 8e 6 'Apetaiv aarpdtrqs 'Apeiavs rjje. The Arizanti 
are specified, Herod, i. 101, as one of the seven Median tribes. In 
Herodotus we further find several proper names which are compounded 
with the word Arius ; thus, vii. 67, the commander of the Kaspians 
is called Ariomardus. In the 78th chapter of the same book, another 
person of the same name, and son of Darius, is mentioned. In other 

12 On the mutual relations of the Medes and Persians the following remarks are 
made hy Mr. Eawlinson, in. his Herodotus, vol. i. p. 401 : “ That the Medes were 
a branch of the great Arian family, closely allied both in language and religion 
to the Persians, another Arian tribe, seems now to be generally admitted. The 
statement of Herodotus with regard to the original Median appellation, combined 
with the native traditions of the Persians which brought their ancestors from Aria, 
would, perhaps, alone suffice to establish this ethnic affinity. Other proofs, however, 
are not wanting. The Modes are invariably called Arians by the Armenian writers ; 
and Darius Hystaspes, in the inscription upon his tomb, declared himBelf to be 1 a 
Persian, the son of a Persian, an Arian, of Arian descent.’ Thus it appears that 
the ethnic appellative of Arian appertains to the two nations equally ; and there is 
every reason to believe that their language and religion were almost identical.” 
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passages of the same writer and other ancient authors (viz. Xenophon, 
Polybius, Arrian, and Quintus Curtius), such names as Ariabignes, Aria- 
ramnes, Ariaces, Ariaius, Arimazes and Ariarathes (= Aryaratha), are 
assigned to Persians. The word ” Apiov , which occurs in the ancient 
Greek dramatist iEschylus, Choephoroi, verse 423 (e/coifra, KOfx.fj.bv 
"Apiov, etc., “I have chaunted a Persian dirge”), is interpreted by 
the scholiast on the passage as equivalent to IlepcnKov, “ Persian.” 

But, further, it is not only in the Greek authors that we find the 
name of Arians applied to the Aledes or Persians ; in the most ancient 
books of the Zoroastrian religion also, which are composed in the Zend 
language, the same word, as a designation of the early Persians, is of 
frequent occurrence. I give, in a somewhat abridged form, Professor 
Spiegel’s abstract of the evidence which exists of the common origin of 
the Indians and Persians, as the most recent and complete of which I am 
aware. (See his translation of the Avesta, vol. i. Introduction, pp. 4, ff.) 
One part of this evidence is their common, name of Arya. 

“Ethnography, supported by her two handmaids, physiology and 
philology, has in recent times demonstrated that a single race (the 
Indo-Germanic) has spread its branches over the whole space from 
India to the most westerly point of Europe. The most highly gifted 
and civilized nations, both of the ancient and modern world, are all 
derived from this stock; viz., the Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Germans, Slavonians, and perhaps also the Celts. All these nations 
are branches of one single original family, whose abodes have not yet 
been certainly determined, and perhaps will never be ascertained in a 
way to preclude all dispute ; but it is probable that, in the earliest 
times, all these races dwelt together as one people, on the elevated 
table-land of central Asia. The emigration of this people from their 
original seats, and their separation into different branches, are events 
which lie anterior to all history. Faint indications of the degree of 
culture possessed by these tribes before their separation may he derived 
from the terms for particular conceptions which have remained com- 
mon to them all ; and the amount of their knowledge is not to he 
estimated too low. If the state had not been organized by them, 
the family, at least, had been already regulated, as is proved by the 
community of the words designating relationships. We find names 
common to them for the different kinds of cattle, and for different 
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implements of husbandry. Their conceptions of the gods, on the con- 
trary, seem to have continued to be of the most general character. 73 

“ But in addition to this possession by the whole Indo-Germanic 
race of particular words, there exists a closer relationship between 
single members of this family. This closer relationship is to be ex- 
plained by the fact, that some of these races continued to live together 
even after the others had separated from them. Thus, for example, 
the Greeks and Eomans have much that is common to both in their 
languages and in their ideas, which cannot be explained by their 
original relationship. But in no instance is this affinity more striking 
or intimate than between the Indians and the Persians. These two 
branches must have lived long together after quitting their common 
cradle, as is clearly proved by linguistic and mythological considera- 
tions. The three dialects of ancient Persian with which we are ac- 
quainted, viz., that of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, that of the second 
part of the Yasna, and the language of the remaining portions of the 
Avesta, have all such a close affinity to the oldest Indian language, 
the Sanskrit, as exhibited in the Yedas, that they might almost be all 
called dialects of one and the same language. Other grounds, par- 
ticularly of a mythological character, speak no less strongly in proof 
of the two tribes (Indians and Persians) having adhered long to each 
other. It is of especial importance that they both call themselves by 
the same name. Arya, signifying ‘honourable,’ in ordinary speech, 
and derived from arya, which means 1 lord ’ in the Yedas, is the most 
usual and the most ancient name of the Indian people. (B.V. i. 51, 8, 
and Samaveda, i. 1, 1, 5, 3.) Among the Indians the term Mlechba, 
which denotes an impure barbarian, is the opposite of Arya. The 
same is the case among the Persians. According to the Persian laws 
of euphony, arya had to be changed to airya, a name which the Per- 
sians long applied to themselves, and out of which the more modem 

73 See Kuhn’s Dissertation in "Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 321, S. The elaborate work of 
M. Adolphe Pictet, above quoted (pp, 258, 266, ff.), has for its object to discover, by a 
comparison of the primitive words common to all the Arian nations, what was their 
original and common country, and what tlic condition of the parent nation as 
regarded its civilization and its intellectual and religious culture before the separation 
of the several branches. The first volume, relating to the ethnography, geography, 
and natural history of the country, appeared in 1859 ; and the second, treating of the 
material civilization, the social condition, and the intellectual, moral, and religious 
life of the Aryas, was published in 1863. 
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Iran has arisen; a name, too, with, which Herodotus had become 
acquainted. To this word airya, another word, anairya, non-iranic, 
is opposed. 

“It is, however, established that this original Arian race, from 
which, at a later period, the Indians and Persians separated themselves, 
cannot have lived as one community either in India or in Persia. We 
must regard it as demonstrated that the’ Indians who spoke Sanskrit 
were not autochthonous in Hindustan. The oldest Beats of the 
Indians of which we find any mention made are to be placed in the 
Panjab. In the First Fargard of the Vendidad, verse 73, a country 
called Hapta Hendu, or India, is mentioned, which, in the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, is called Hidus. It was not understood for a long time 
what was signified by' Hapta Hendu, Seven-Indias, but the Yedas 
have explained this name. In the Vedic hymns we find the name 
Sapta-Sindhavas, the seven rivers, still employed to designate the 
country of the Indians. 71 From the Panjab, the Indians, as their later 
books testify, advanced further towards the east ; first, as far as the 
Sarasvatl ; after which, they spread themselves over the whole of 
northern India; and only at a late period into the south of the 
peninsula. The Persian legends conduct us with the same distinct- 
ness to a primeval country in the north.” 

We shall shortly have to return to this question, and inquire what 
were the primeval seats of the Arians. In the mean time, I revert to 
the affinities of the Persians and Indians. 

The third proof of this which I have to adduce is, the coincidences 
which are discoverable in the ancient mythologies of the two nations. 
On this subject, Professor Spiegel proceeds, pp. 6, ff. : — “ We have 
already said that the different branches of the Arian family had but 
few words in common connected with theology. The most widely 
diffused term is the general designation of God as ‘the shining,’ 
formed from the ancient root, ‘div’ or ‘dyu’ ‘ to shine.’ From this is 
derived the Sanskrit ‘deva,’ the Latin 1 deus,’ the Lithuanian ‘dievas,’ the 
German ‘zio’and ‘tyr,’ the Greek and also Jupiter from ‘Diespiter.’ 
The old Persian 1 daeva’ belongs to the same root, but has (on what 
grounds we shall presently discover) a Bomewhat different signification. 
More intimate mythological affinities are only to be found between 
71 Spiegel, A vesta, vol. i. p. 66, note 3. 
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particular brandies of the Indo-Germanic family, as between the 
Greeks and Eomans, and especially between the Indians and 
Persians. A number of personages found in the Veda correspond in 
name with others in the Avesta, and must originally have been com- 
pletely identical, though in the course of events, it has naturally 
occurred that this similarity has become more or less effaced. One 
personage whose identity was the first to attract attention, is the 
Tama of the Indians [the son of Vivasvat], the Yima of the Persians 
[who is the son of Vlvahhvant]. In the Vedas and Upanishads we 
already meet with Yama as the king of the dead. He inhabits a 
particular world, where he has assembled the immortals around him. 
Among the ancient Indians his world is not a place of terrors, but its 
expanses are full of light, and the abodes of happiness, pleasure, and 
rapture.” In Iran, Yima is a fortunate monarch, under whose rule 
there was neither death nor sickness. After he has for some time con- 
tinued to diffuse happiness and immortality, he is obliged to withdraw 
with his attendants to a more contracted space, on account of the 
calamities which threaten the world. Here lies, according to my view, 
the point of connexion between the two legends. The Indian regards 
Yama simply as the king of the dead, or, at least, of the blessed : the 
Persian limits the number of the blessed to a determinate number, 
who are selected to live with Yima. 

“ A second renowned personage in the Persian heroic poetry, who 
also occurs in the Vedas, is Thraetaono, the descendant of Athwya, 
the Fredun, or Feridun of a later period, with whom the Trita of the 
Veda is connected. Trita is the son of Aptya, and, according to the 
Vedic accounts, he fights with a serpent, and smites a three-headed 
dragon with seven tails, and liberates the cattle. Quite similarly, 
Thraetaono destroys a pestilent serpent with three heads, three girdles, 
six tails, and a thousand powers. 

“A third personage, who can be pointed out in both the Indian 
and Persian mythology, is Sama Kercsfispa, the man of heroic temper, 
and the same as the Krisa^va of the Indians, who, it is true, has not 
yet been discovered in the Veda, but who was known to the Indian 

73 See R.V. ix. 113, 7-11, quoted by Roth in the Journal of the Gorman Oriental 
Society, iv. 426, ff. The original passage will be given in the App. note E. 
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grammarian Panini, and is frequently named in the Puranas as a war- 
like rishi. (Ramny, i. 23, 12, Schleg. ; i. 31, 10, Gorres.) 

“ To these three personages may now be added a fourth, Kava Us, 
or the Kavya TJsanas of the Vedas. This is the person called Kaus at 
a later period in the Persian legends. Unfortunately, the stories of 
Kava are so few and so brief, that I can scarcely venture to indi- 
cate their connexion more in detail. (See "Weber Vdja.-S. Spec. II. 
08, note.) 

“In addition to this identity of personages, we find also that the 
Indians and Persians have some important ceremonies in common. 
"We shall here only mention two, though a closer examination of the 
Persian liturgy will no doubt bring others to light. The first is the 
Soma or Homa offering. (See also vol. ii. of Spiegel’s Avesta, p. 69.) 
In both the Indian and the Persian religions, soma, or haoma, which is 
identical with it, is the name of a plant, the juice of which is pressed 
out and drunk, with certain religious forms; and in both religions 
Soma is also a god.’ 8 Soma and Haoma have also a great number of 
epithets common to them, which clearly show how short a period had 
elapsed since the Persian and Indian adherents of this worship had 
become separated from each other.” 

The Indians and Persians have also at least one of their deities in 
common, viz., Mitra. 

“In the Veda, (says Dr. F. Windischmann, Mithra, pp. 54, 56, 
and 63) Mitra occurs as the son of Aditi (boundless space), and 
hence parallel with the sun, and stands almost always inseparably 
associated with Varuna. He appears to belong to a race of gods who 
are already disappearing, and has resigned a portion of his functions 
to Indra. In the Veda Mitra is the light, while Varuna is to be 
understood of the sky, especially the nocturnal sky. The connexion 
of Mitra and Varuna in the Veda is analogous to that of Mithra and 
Vayu in the Zend texts. Mithra is thus an ancient national god of 
the Arians ; and the character under which he is represented in the 
Zend Avesta has many points of resemblance to the Vedic Mitra, 
though it has also essential differences of Zoroastrian origin. Arya- 
man, who is to be understood of the sun, appears, in R.V. i. 36, 4, 


76 See 'Wmdiscliniann, Uebcr don Somacultus dor Aider ; and App. noto F. 
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and elsewhere, along with Mitra and Ynruna. His name signifie 
companion or friend, and he also occurs in the Zend texts.” 17 

I proceed with my quotation from Professor Spiegel’s Introduction, 
i. 8 : Secondly, “ The reception of neophytes into the sacred society 
is performed among both peoples, the Persians and the Indians, by 
investing them with a girdle or thread. In the case of a Brahman 
the investiture is to be performed in the eighth year after his birth 
or conception, in the case of a Kshatriya in the eleventh, and of a 
Taisya in the twelfth. But the period of investiture for a Brahman 
has not finally expired till his sixteenth year, for a Kshatriya till his 
twenty-second, or for a Taisya till his twenty-fourth. 18 After the 
investiture, the teacher is to instruct the pupil in reading the Tedas, 
and in the rites of purification. (Mann, ii. 69 ; Yajnavalkya, i. 15.) 
Up to his seventh year the Parsee is incapable of doing any evil ; and 
if he does anything wrong, the blame of it falls on his parents. In 
India he is invested with the Kosti or sacred girdle in his seventh 

ii Professor Spiegel, in his note to the 22nd Fargard, vol. i. p. 266, says of the 
last-named god, — “ It is to ho lamented that the god who is here designated by the 
name of Airyama occurs but seldom, and is but briefly noticed in tbc Avesta ; for he 
is unquestionably the ancient Indo-Germanic deity, who is mentioned in the Vedas 
under the name of Aryaman but subsequently, on maturer consideration, retracted 
this opinion. In Kuhn and Schleicher's Beitrage zur Vergl. Spraahf. i. 131, ff., he 
says : “ I have in my note on Vend. xxii. 23 (p. 266), regarded the Airyama of the 
last chapter as the Vedic Aryaman. This comparison is only in part correct. It is 
true that, letter for letter, Airyama is the Sanskrit Aryaman, and therefore the pho- 
netic affinity cannot be doubted. It does not, however, follow that the signification 
must therefore be the same. If, as is supposed by many, the Iranians had issued 
from the bosom of the Indian people, if the entire culture of the Indians, as exhibited 
in the Vedas, had been the basis of theirs, this assumption would be less questionable. 
But according to my view such is not the case, but the separation of the two nations 
took place before (though, perhaps, not long before) the Vedic period. The question 
thus arises whether— supposing both nations to have already had the word Aryaman 
— we are to assume that the conception of the god Aryaman had been already formed. 
The word occurs in several places in the second part of the Yadna, where, however, 
the context does not justify us in explaining it as a proper name.’’ Spiegel then 
goes on to state his opinion that in the last chapter of the Vendidad Airyama is not 
to be understood of a god, but merely as denoting a particular prayer in which that 
word occurs, and which Ahura Mazda discovers to be more efficacious in healing 
sickness than another sacred text to which he had first had recourse. 

78 Advalayana Grihya-Sntra, i. 20 : — Aslitame varske trahmanam upanayed 
garthashtamo va | ekddaic kshatriyain dvadaie vaihjam | o shodasad brahmamsya 
anatltah kdlah a dvdvimadt kshatriyasya a chaturvimiad vaisyasya — atali urddhvam 
patita-advitrlkuh bhavanti ] 
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year ; among tie Parseea who live in Kirman, the ceremony is post- 
poned till the tenth year. From the seventh to the tenth year, half 
the blame of the offences which the child commits falls upon his 
parents. With his tenth year the boy, according to the view of the 
Eavaets, enters formally into the community of the Parsees ; according 
to other books, the fifteenth year appears to be that in which he is 
admitted into religious fellowship. 

“All these traces of a common development which we have just 
pointed out between the Indians and the Persians have their origin, 
of course, in a pre-historical period, when both nations lived together 
undivided. Traces can also be discovered which lead to the conclusion 
that the separation of these two races was occasioned, in part at least, 
by religious causes.™ Even if it have been accidental that Ahura, the 
highest god of the Persians, was, under the designation of Asura,™ 
reckoned among evil spirits by the later Indians, it can scarcely have 
happened by chance that the Devos of the Indians have, under the 
name of Daevas, been transformed into evil spirits and allies of Angra 
Mainyus ; that Indra, the highest god of the earliest Hinduism, is, in 
like mannner, banished to hell; and that S'arva occurs as an evil 
spirit, while the Indians have considered this name worthy to be a 
designation of S'iva, one of the three highest deities of the later 
form of their religion . 51 The conjecture is therefore not unnatural 

70 In his second volume, however, Professor Spiegel adds, on this subject, the 
following reservation : — “ In the first volume I have alluded to a religious aliena- 
tion; but too much importance is not to he ascribed to this view, and no adven- 
turous hypotheses should be built upon it. Even without the assumption of a 
religious alienation, it is quite conceivable how gods, who were held in honour by 

the one people, should bo degraded to the infernal regions by the other 

That which gives probability to the assumption of an actual alienation between the 
Indians and the Iranians on account of their religious conceptions, is the fact that 
the number of these opposing conceptions is not inconsiderable,” pp. cix. cx. On 
the same subject Dr. Justi writes in the introduction to his Handbook of the Zend 
Language, p. v : — “ The nature-religion derived from the primeval days of the Avian 
race vanished before the new doctrine (of Zaratushtra), and its deities shared the 
fate of so many heathen divinities, which Christianity thrust down into hell.” 

so “Derived from asu —prajna, ‘wisdom,’ in the Nighantus, The word asiira 
has also a good souse in Vedio Sanskrit; it means sarves/tam pramtdah. Comp. 
Siiyana on R.V. xxxv. 7, 10.” Compare my article “ On the Interpretation of the 
Veda ” in the Journal R.A.S. for 1866, p, 376, ff., and Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon,. 
8.v. Aattra. 

61 See, however, the fifth volume of this work, p. 121, where it is stated, on the 
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that religious differences may have been one of the grounds of separa- 
tion. Still, even after their separation, the Indians and Persians did 
not remain -without some knowledge of each other’s progress. They 
were not too far separated to render this possible ; and the Yendidad 
(i. 74) still shows an acquaintance with India under the name of 
Hapta-Hendu, i.e. Sapta Sindhavah, the land of the seven rivers, 
which was a designation of the Vedic India.” 

On the same subject Professor Muller remarks: “ Still more striking 
is the similarity between Persia and India in religion and mythology. 
Gods unknown to any Indo-European nation are worshipped under the 
same names in Sanskrit and Zend ; and the change of some of the 
most sacred expressions in Sanskrit into names of evil spirits in Zend 
only serves to strengthen the conviction that we have here the usual 
traces of a schism which separated a community that had once been 
united.” (Last Results of Persian Researches, p. 112; “Chips,” 
i. 83.) 

From the three-fold argument above stated, — drawn (1st) from the 
striking similarity between the Sanskrit and Zend, (2nd) from the 
common name of Arya, applied to themselves by both the Indians 
and the Iranians, and (3rd) from the coincidences between the religion 
and mythology of these two nations, — I conceive that a powerful con- 
firmation is derived to the conclusion which I have been endeavouring 
to establish, namely, the common origin of all the nations to which 
the name of Indo-European has been applied. If even from philo- 
logical considerations alone we are entitled to assume the descent of 
the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Romans, from the same common 
ancestors, our general conclusion is greatly strengthened when we can 
(in the case of two of these nations) add to the arguments founded 
on language, the further evidence derivable from community of name, 
and, to a certain extent, of tradition and of mythology. 

authority of Professor Spiegel, that the materials afforded by the Zend books arc not 
sufficient to afford a basis tor any positive conclusions in reference to the god Andra, 
aud his relation to the Vedic Indra. See also the note in the same page. 
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Sect. VI. — Was India the primitive country of the Ary as and Indo- 
European races ? 

As we have heen led by the preceding investigation, to conclude (1) 
that the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin languages must 
all have had a common origin ; (2) that the races also who employed 
these several languages were all branches, more or less pure, of one 
great family; and (3) that consequently the ancestors of these differ- 
ent branches must at one time have lived together as one nation in one 
country : — we have now to determine, if possible, what that country was. 
First, then, was India the common cradle of the Indo-Germnnie races, 
and did the other branches of that great family all migrate westward 
from Hindustan, while the Indo-Arians remained in their primeval 
abodes? or, secondly, are we to assume some other country as the point 
from which the several sections of the race issued forth in different 
directions to the various countries which they eventually occupied ? 

Mr. A. Curzon maintains 82 the first of these two theories, viz., that 
India was the original country of the Arian family, from which its 
different branches emigrated to the north-west, and in other directions. 

The opinion that the Arians are a people of an origin foreign to the 
soil of India, which they are presumed to have invaded and conquered, 
imposing their religion and institutions on the so-called aborigines, is 
rejected by him as one founded on very insufficient data, and as resting 
on no well-established historical grounds. He thinks that it is a course 
opposed to the evidence of facts based on the results of comparative 
philology to maintain that the barbarous aboriginal tribes of India, 
destitute of written records, traditional religious system, or well-defined 
institutions, can be more ancient than the Arian Hindus, the possessors 
of an early civilization. These rude tribes may, in his opinion, have 
sprung from some of the barbaric hordes, who, under the name of 
Sakas, Hunas, etc., are mentioned by Sanskrit writers as having in- 
vaded India, and who, after their defeat, may have taken refuge in the 
hills and forests of Hindustan. 

Reviewing the different possible suppositions as to the way in which 
the Arians may have entered India, Mr. Curzon infers (1) that they 
could not have entered from the west, because it is clear that the 
people who lived in that direction were descended from these very 
82 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. svi. pp. 172-200. 
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Ariaus of India ; — such descent being proved by the fact that the oldest 
forms of their language have been derived from the Sanskrit (to which 
they stand in a relation analogous to that in which the Pali and 
Prakrit stand), and by the circumstance that a portion of their 
mythology is borrowed from that of the Indo-Arians. For (2) could 
the Arians, in his opinion, have entered India from the north or north- 
west, because wo have no proof from history or philology that there 
existed any civilized nation with a language and religion resembling 
theirs which could have issued from either of those quarters at that 
early period and have created the Indo-Arian civilization. It was 
equally impossible (3) that the Arians could have arrived in India 
from the east, as the only people who occupied the countries lying in 
that direction (the Chinese) are quite different in respect of language, 
religion, and customs from the IndianB, and have no genealogical rela- 
tions with them. In like manner (4) the Indians could not have 
issued from the table-land of Thibet in the north-east, as, independently 
of the great physical barrier of the Himalaya, the same ethnical diffi- 
culty applies to this hypothesis as to that of their Chinese origin. 
And (5) the Indians cannot be of Semitic or Egyptian descent, because 
the Sanskrit contains no words of Semitic origin, and differs totally in 
structure from the Semitic dialeots, with which, on the contrary, the 
language of Egypt appears, rather, to exhibit an affinity. And (6) “no 
monuments, no records, no tradition of the Arians having ever origi- 
nally occupied, as Arians, any other seat than the plains to the south- 
west of the Himalayan chain, bounded by the two Beas defined by Manu 
(memorials such as exist in the histories of other nations who are known 
to have migrated from their primitive abodes), can be found in India.” 
Mr. Curzon (7) regards as illogical the inference, that because the 
Arians spread at an early period to the south of India, as they did also 
to the west and north-west, they must have originally issued from some 
unknown region to invade and conquer India itself. In the same way, 
he urges, it might be argued that the Homans invaded Italy from some 
unascertained quarter (instead of springing from one region of Italy), 
because they extended their dominion to the south, as well as in other 
directions. In explanation of their movements, he quotes the passage 
of Manu, ii. 17, ff. (which will be hereafter given at length), and 
assumes, in discordance with the indications which it affords, that the 
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earliest seat of Indian civilization was in Brahmavartta; and that the 
Arians, as they increased in numbers and advanced in Bocial progress, 
gradually moved forward to the central region called Madhyadesa, and 
eventually to Aryavartta, the tract between the Himalaya and the 
Vindhya, extending from the eastern to the western sea. Mr. Curzon 
admits the existence of a non-Arian people and nationality, viz., the 
Tamulian in the south, which he conceives may have been in course of 
formation contemporaneously with the rise of the Arian community 
in the north ; though he thinks that there is nothing to indicate that 
the Tamulians, or the hill tribes, or any other indigenous race, were 
ever in possession of Aryavartta (the country north of the Yindhya) 
before its occupation by the Arians. 

His conclusion (founded on the assumption that all the languages of 
the Arian family have been framed from a Sanskrit basis, and are only 
modified and corrupted forms of what was once the original tongue of 
the Arian race of India) is therefore the following, viz., that either 
(1) the nations whose Bpeech is derived from Sanskrit have sprung 
from the gradual dispersion of the ancient Arian race of India, such 
dispersion being occasioned by political or religious causes, issuing in 
the expulsion from India of the defeated parties, and their settlement 
in different unoccupied countries chiefly to the westward ; or (2) that 
the Arians invaded the countries to the west and north-west of India, 
and conquered the various tribes inferior to themselves, who were 
there in possession, imposing upon them their own institutions and 
language. Of these two alternative suppositions, he conceives the 
latter to have the greater probability in its favour. As regards the 
time when the Arian advance in a westerly direction took place, 
he thinks that “it was subsequently to their extension over this 
territory [the Dekhan] and its occupation, which may be regarded 
as the third era in their history, when the Arians had attained an 
advanced state of civilization, when the Yedas had been composed, and 
a national system of religion established ; when the Brahmanical hier- 
archy had been formed, the Arian tongue cultivated, and codes of 
law compiled ; when tribes had separated under particular princes, and 
founded different governments in various parts of the country ; when 
religious schisms had begun to arise, anti-Brahmanical sects had in- 
creased, political dissensions and civil war had spread their effects — 
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that the migrations in a westerly and north-westerly direction which 
terminated in the extension of the Arian tongue over the geographical 
zone,” [including Ariana, Persia, Armenia, Phrygia, Greece, Italy, 
Germany, etc. etc.], which he had “pointed out, took place.” 

I have stated the opinion of Mr. Curzon on this question, together 
with his arguments, in considerable detail, as it represents the view to 
which the Indian reader will, no doubt, incline as the most reasonable 
(see above, p. 259) ; and it is therefore only fair that all that can 
be urged in its behalf should be fully stated. 

Before discussing Mr. Curzon’s hypothesis, I shall adduce the state- 
ment given by Mr. Elphinstone (History of India, vol. i., p. 95, ff., lBt 
edition) on the same subject. It will be Been that after reviewing the 
arguments on both sides, this distinguished author leaves it undecided 
whether the Hindus sprang from a country external to Hindustan, or 
were autochthonous. 

“ On looking back to the information collected from the Code [of 
Manu] we observe the three twice-bom classes forming the whole 
community embraced by the law, and the Sudras in a servile and 
degraded condition. Yet it appears that there are cities governed by 
Sudra kings, in which Brahmins are advised not to reside (chap, 
iv. 61), and that there are ‘whole territories inhabited by Sudras, 
overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of Brahmins ’ (chap. viii. 22). 
The three twice-born classes are directed invariably to dwell in the 
country between the Himawat and the Yindya Mountains, from the 
eastern to the western ocean. But though the three chief classes are 
confined to this tract, a Sudra distressed for subsistence may dwell 
where he chooses (chap. ii. 21-24). It seems impossible not to con- 
clude from all this that the twice-bom men were a conquering people ; 
that the servile class were the subdued aborigines ; and that the in- 
dependent Sudra towns were in such of the small territories, into 
which Hindostau was divided, as still retained their independence, 
while the whole of the tract beyond the Yindya Mountains remained 
as yet untouched by the invaders, and impenetrated by their religion. 
A doubt, however, soon suggests itself whether the conquerors were 
a foreign people, or a local tribe, like the Dorians in Greece; or 
whether, indeed, they were not merely a portion of one of the native 
states (a religious sect, for instance) which had outstripped their 
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fellow-citizens in knowledge, and appropriated all tie advantages of 
the society to themselves. 

“The different appearance of the higher classes from the Sndras, 
which is so observable to this day, might incline us to think them 
foreigners ; but without entirely denying this argument (as far at least 
as relates to the Brahmins and Cshetriyas), we must advert to some 
considerations which greatly weaken its force. 

“The class most unlike the Brahmins are the Chandalas, who are 
nevertheless originally the offspring of a Brahmin mother, and who 
might have been expected to have preserved their resemblance to 
their parent stock, as, from the very lowness of their caste, they are 
prevented mixing with any race but their own . 83 Difference of habits 
and employments is, of itself, sufficient to create as great a dis- 
similarity as exists between the Brahmin and the Sudra; and the 
hereditary separation of professions in India would contribute to keep 
up and to increase such d distinction. 

“ It is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in the Code [of 
Manu], nor, I believe, in the Yedas, nor in any book that is certainly 
older than the Code, is there any allusion to a prior residence, or to 
a knowledge of moro than the name of any country out of India. 
Even mythology goes no further than the Himalaya chain, in which 
is fixed the habitation of the gods. 

“Tho common origin of the Sanskrit language with those of the 
West leaves no doubt that there was once a connexion between the 
nations by whom they are used ; but it proves nothing regarding the 
place where such a connexion subsisted, nor about the time, which 
might have been in so early a stage of their society as to prevent its 
throwing any light on the history of the individual nations. To say 
that it spread from a central point is a gratuitous assumption, and even 
contrary to analogy ; for emigration and civilization have not spread 
in a circle, but from east to west. Where, also, could tho central 
point be, from which a language could spread over India, Greece, and 
Italy, and yet leave Chaldea, Syria, and Arabia untouched ? 

83 [Sea the first volume of this work, 2nd edition, p. 481, and Manu x. 12, there 
quoted. It is clear, however, that wo aro not to take these accounts of the formation 
of the different enstes, written at a time when the Brahmanical system was folly 
developed, and in the interest of its defenders, as furnishing the true history of their 
origin. See Lassen, Ind. Ant., 1st ed., i. 407, and 2nd cd., pp. 485, f. — J. M.] 
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“The question, therefore, is still open. There is no reason what- 
ever for thinking that the Hindus ever inhabited any country but their 
present one; and as little for denying that they may have done so 
before the earliest trace of their records or traditions.” 84 

Mr. Elphinstone then proceeds to explain how he thinks castes may 
have originated. 


Sect. VII. — Central Asia the cradle of the Arians: opinions of Schlegel, 
Lassen, Benfey, Muller, Spiegel, Renan, and Pictet. 

These views of Mr. Curzon, of which I have given a summary in 
the preceding section, are opposed to the general consent of European 
scholars. A. W. von Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Muller, "Weber, Eoth, 
Spiegel, Renan, and Pictet, however differing on other points, all 
concur in this, that the cradle of the Indians,. as well as of the other 
branches of the Indo-Germanic race, is to be sought for in some 
country external to India. 

I shall proceed to give some extracts from the writings of these 
eminent authors ; and shall finish with a summary of the arguments 
which seem to carry most weight in favour of the conclusion which 
they have adopted. 

The first authority whom I shall cite is A. W. von Schlegel, who, 
in an essay “On the Origin of the Hindus,” 85 systematically discusses 
the question under consideration in all its bearing. He treats of the 
migratory movements of ancient nations, of the traditions of the 
Hindus regarding their own origin, of the diversities of races, of the 
physiological character of the Hindus and of the indigenous Indian 
tribes, of the bearing of comparative philology on the history of 
nations, on the relations of the Arian languages to each other, and 
finally deduces the results to which he is led by the convergence of 
all these various lines of investigation. As I have already treated 
at length of some of these subjects, I shall only cite two passages, 
the first of which furnishes a reply to Mr. Curzon’s argument against 

94 See Appendix, note G. 

89 Sc V Origins des Hindous, published originally in the second volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, London, 1834 ; and reprinted in his 
Essais Litteraires et Historiques, Bonn, 1842. 
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the immigration of the Hindus from any foreign region, drawn from 
the absence of any national tradition to that effect. It is as follows: — 

“ In inquiring into the birth-place of any people, and into the route 
by which, and the period at which, they have travelled to their present 
abodes, we are naturally tempted, first of all, to interrogate the popular 
tradition on these points : but if we do so, it may easily happen that 
either no answer at all, or a false one, will be obtained. An illiterate 
people, ignorant of writing, which has adopted a stationary life, after 
a long and arduous migration, might, after a few centuries, easily lose 
all recollection of its change of habitation : or, if certain vestiges of 
such a change were preserved, it might be impossible for a people so 
circumstanced to indicate with precision the point of departure; as 
for this purpose a general knowledge of the shape of continents and 
of seas would be necessary. It has often happened that tribes in a 
barbarous state have emigrated, either impelled by necessity, or to 
avoid some powerful neighbour. The utmost that such tribes could 
do might be to direct their journey with tolerable exactness according 
to the four cardinal points: shaping their course so as to avoid any 
unexpected difficulties which might arise, they would suffer themselves 
to be guided by chance ; and their only measure of distance would be 
the fatigue and the duration of their march.” (Essais, p. 444.) 

The following is the passage in which Schlegel sums up the results 
of his researches : — 

“If we admit (and it is iny conviction that the more deeply the 
subject is investigated the more indubitable will the conclusion appear) 
that the derivation of the [Indo-European] languages from one common 
parent justifies the inference that the nations who spoke them also 
issued from one common stock ; that their ancestors, at a certain epoch, 
belonged to one sole nation, which became divided and subdivided as 
its expansion proceeded ; — the question naturally arises, what waB the 
primeval seat of that parent nation ? It is nowise probable that the 
migrations which have peopled so large a part of the globe should 
have commenced at its southern extremity, and have been constantly 
directed from that point towards the north-west. On the contrary, 
every thing concurs to persuade us that the colonies set out from a 
central region in divergent directions. According to this supposition, 
the distances which the colonists would have to traverse up to the 
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time of their definitive establishment, become less immense ; the 
vicissitudes of climate to which they were exposed, become less abrupt, 
and many of the emigrant tribes would thus make an advantageous 
exchange, as regards fertility of soil and the temperature of the air. 
And where is this central country to be sought for, if not in the 
interior of the great continent, in the neighbourhood, and to the east 
of the Caspian Sea? It may perhaps be objected that the country 
in question is now occupied by people of a different race : but to how 
many countries has it not happened to undergo a total change of their 
inhabitants ? The prolific parent-country of so many swarms of ex- 
patriated colonists might, from that very circumstance, be converted 
into a desert. . . . It is probable that, since the commencement 

of history, the nature of this country has changed, and that in former 
times it was more favourable than now to agriculture and to popu- 
lation. According to my hypothesis, then, the ancestors of the 
Persians and Hindus must have emigrated from their early seats 
towards the south-west and the south-east ; and the forefathers of the 
European nations towards the west and the north. ... I conceive 
that the tribes which migrated towards Europe followed two great 
routes; the one along the northern shores of the Black Sea; while 
the other traversed Asia Minor, and crossed the JEgean Sea, or the 
Hellespont, Thrace, Illyria, and the Adriatic. It was indubitably 
by this latter route that Greece and Italy received their colonists.” 
(Essais, p. 514-517.) 

Professor Lassen also decides against the hypothesis that India was 
the birth-place of the Indo-European races. He says : — 86 

“It is, as we have seen, a result of modem investigation that the 
ancient language of the Indians is so intimately related to those of the 
other Indo-Germanic nations as to establish the original unity both of 
these languages and nations. We are therefore driven to the conclu- 
sion either — 1st, that the Indians migrated to India from some other 
primeval seat; or, 2nd, that all the kindred Indo-Germanic nations 
had their origin in India. The following considerations determine us 
to decide in favour of the former of these alternatives. 

“It would, first, be an improbable supposition that the nations 
which are now so widely extended should have been derived from the 
88 Indian Antiquities, first edition, p. 512, ff. ; second edition, p. 613. 
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remotest member of the entire series. Their common cradle must be 
sought, if not in the very centre, at all events in such a situation as to 
render a diffusion towards the different regions of the world practicable. 
This condition is not well fulfilled by supposing India to be the 
point of departure. Secondly, none of the phenomena of speech, cus- 
toms, or ideas observable among the other cognate nations indicate 
an Indian origin. Of the countries which wore anciently occupied 
by the great Indo-Germanic family, India was the most peculiar, 
and differed the most widely from the others ; and it would be very 
unaccountable that no trace of these Indian peculiarities should have 
been preserved by any Celtic race in later times, if they had all 
originally dwelt in India. Among the names of plants and animals 
which are common to all these nations there is none which is peculiar 
to .India . 87 The most widely diffused word for any species of corn 
(yava) denotes not rice, but barley. Thirdly, for a decision of this 
question, the manner in which India is geographically distributed 
among the different nations by which it is occupied is of great im- 
portance. The diffusion of the Allans towards the south points to the 
conclusion that they came from the north-west, from the country to 
the north of the Yindhya, probably from tho region bordering on the 
Jumna, and the eastern part of the Punjab. Their extension to the 
east, between the Himalaya and the Yindhya, also indicates the same 
countries as their earlier seats. We find, moreover, evident traces of 
the Arians, in their advance from the north-west, having severed 
asunder the earlier population of Hindustan, and driven one portion 
of it towards the northern, and another portion towards the southern, 
hills. Further, we cannot assume that the Allans themselves were the 
earlier inhabitants who were pushed aside ; for the inhabitants of the 
Dekhan, like those of the Yindhya range, appear always as the weaker 
and retiring party, who were driven back by the Allans. We cannot 
ascribe to the non-Arian tribes the power of having forced themselves 
forward through tho midst of an earlier Allan population to the seats 
which they eventually occupied in the centre of the country ; but, 
on the contrary, everything speaks in favour of their having been 

87 [Tliis circumstance, however, might he accounted for, as 'Weber remarks 
(Modern Investigations on Ancient India, p. 10), by the names being forgotten, from 
the plants and animals being unknown iu western countries. See further on. — J.M.] 
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originally settled in those tracts where we find them at a later period, 
and of their having once occupied a more extensive territory. These 
non- Arians were in fact feebler races, like the Australian negroes of the 
Archipelago and the red men of America. The Arians, on the other 
hand, were a more perfectly organized, enterprising, and creative 
people, and were consequently the more recent; just as the earth 
has at a later period produced the more perfect classes of plants and 
animals. Finally, the same thing is shown by the political relation 
of the two branches of the population. The Arians take up for 
themselves, i.e. for the three highest castes, a position of the most 
complete contrast to the aboriginal tribes, first of all by the name of 
Arya, and next by their prerogatives ; for the name of ‘ dvija,’ ‘twice- 
born,’ with the higher rank connected with it, is the exclusive de- 
signation of the three upper classes. The Arians in this way mark 
themselves out as the superior and conquering race. In confirmation 
of this we can also adduce an outward mark, that of complexion. The 
word for caste in Sanskrit (varna) originally signified ‘ colour.’ The 
castes therefore were distinguished by their eomplexion. But, as is 
well known, the Brahmans have a fairer colour than the Sudras and 
Chandalas ; and the Kshatriyas and Yaisyas, who were also Arians, 
must have participated in the same fair complexion. • We are thus led 
to the conclusion, which would be deducible even from the affinity of 
language, that the Arian Indians originally distinguished themselves as 
white men from the dark aborigines; and this accords with the as- 
sumption that they eame from a more northern country.” 

That the ArianB were not autochthonous in India, hut came from 
some country to the north, is also the opinion of Professor Max Muller. 

“ At the first dawn of traditional history we see these Arian tribes 
migrating across the snow of the Himalaya southward toward the 
‘Seven Kivers’ (the Indus, the five rivers of the Panjab, and the 
Sarasvatl), and ever since India has been called their home. That 
before this time they had been living in more northern regions, within 
the same precincts with the ancestors of the Greeks, the Italians, 
Slavonians, Germans, and Celts, is a fact as firmly established as that 
the Normans of William the Conqueror were the Northmen of Scandi- 
navia. The evidence of language is irrefragable, and it is the only 
evidence worth listening to with regard to ante -historical periods,” . . . 
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“While most of the members of the Arian family followed this glorious 
path” [i.e. to the north-west], “ the southern tribes were slowly 
migrating to the mountains which gird the north of India. After 
crossing the narrow passes of the Hindu-kush or the Himalaya, they 
conquered or drove before them, as it seems without much effort, the 
original inhabitants of the Trans-Himalayan countries. They took for 
their guides the principal rivers of Northern India, and were led by 
them to new homes in their beautiful and fertile valleys.” (Last 
Results of Sanskrit Researches, in Bunsen’s Out. of Phil, of Hn. Hist., 
vol. i., pp. 129 and 131 ; Anc. San3k. Lit., pp. 12, 13, 15 ; Chips, i. 63, 65.) 

Again, in the Last Results of the Turanian Researches (Bunsen, as 
above, p. 340), the same able writer remarks : “ It is now generally 
admitted that this holy-land of the Brahmans, even within its earliest 
and narrowest limits, between the Sarasvatl and Drishadvatl, was not 
the birth-place of the sons of Manu. The Arians were strangers in the 
land of the Indus and the Ganges, but no one can now determine the 
exact spot whence they came, and where they had been previously 
settled. Traditions current among the Brahmans as to the northern 
regions, considered the seats of the blessed, may be construed into some- 
thing like a recollection of their northern immigration— holy places 
along the rivers of northern India, where even in later times Brahmans 
went to learn the purest Sanskrit, may mark the stations of their on- 
ward course — the principal capitals of their ancient kingdoms may 
prove the slow but steady progress toward the mouths of the principal 
rivers of India — but with the sources of those rivers, the homes of the 
Arian strangers vanish from our sight, even after we have reached the 
highest points of view accessible on Indian ground.” 

Professor Benfey expresses an equally confident opinion that India 
was not the original country of the Hindus. His reasons are as follows. 
After giving some account of the various tribes, by whom southern and 
central India are occupied, he proceeds: “"We thus find the whole of 
the Dekhan covered with the remains of a nation of which it is highly 
probable that the several parts were connected by affinity. But we 
know with certainty that the Sanskrit-speaking people did not esta- 
blish themselves in the Dekhan till a later period, and as colonists, who 
apparently began their occupation by making themselves masters of the 
coasts. . . . Now it is hardly probable that those barbarous tribes 
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could have pushed themselves forward into the midst of the Arian 
Indians at a period when the latter had attained to the height of their 
social and political development ; and yet it is at this very period that 
we already find mention made of several of these barbarous races. We 
are therefore compelled to recognize the latter as being the earlier 
inhabitants of the Dekhan, who were reduced to subjection by the 
arms of the Sanskrit-speaking race, and either incorporated into their 
community as a servile caste, or driven back into the recesses of the 
mountains.” — Indian, 88 p. 9. In p. 12, the same author proceeds: 
"From the foregoing sections it appears that the Sanskrit-speaking 
people, who called themselves Aryas and Vises, can be shown to have 
immigrated from foreign regions into their new abodes. It can be 
positively demonstrated that they once formed one nation, Bpoke one 
speech, and possessed the same civilization, with the races who are 
allied to them by language, viz., the Aryas properly so called (i.e. the 
Iranians), the Greeks, Latins, etc. It is scarcely to be doubted that 
the theatre of this early union was one of the countries of Asia ; but 
the time is so far antecedent to the dawn of history, and so many com- 
motions, migrations, and so forth, must have swept over the region 
which they formerly occupied, that every trace which the Sanskrit- 
speaking race might have left of their residence there has been 
obliterated.” 

The following remarks of Professor Spiegel (Introduction to Avesta, 
vol. ii., pp. cvi. if.) will serve as an answer to Mr. Curzon’s allegation 
that the language and mythology of the Persians are derived from 
those of India: “Though it is universally admitted that a primeval 
country is to be assumed, where the Arians lived in pre-historical 
times as one people, and from which they gradually migrated; and 
although it is allowed that the Indians and Iranians must have dwelt 
together for a length of time in this, or in some other adjacent country, 
even after the separation of the other branches ; still it is by no means 
clear what should be regarded as that primeval country. Agreeably 
to Mr. Curzon’s assumption, India was the fatherland of the Indo- 
Germanic races. From that country the individual branches of that 
Btook migrated westwards, and last of all the Iranians, who continued 
to dwell in the immediate vicinity of their original country, which 
88 In Erscli and Gruber's Encyclopaedia (German). 
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henceforward remained in the sole possession of a single race, the Indians. 
According to this assumption, the relation of Iran to India admits of 
a very simple adjustment; India is the cradle, the Indian language 
(i.e. 'the Vedio Sanskrit) is the mother-tongue of all the Indo-Germanie 
nations. If, accordingly, an important affinity is discernible both in 
language and in ideas between the Indians and Iranians, the reason 
of it is simply this, that the Iranians emigrated last from India, and 
thus carried with them the largest share of Indian characteristics. 
On this view the older monuments of Iranian literature would stand 
in. the same relation to the Vedic literature that the Pali and Prakrit 
stand to the later Sanskrit. Lassen 88 had, however, previously de- 
clared himself against this assumption that India was the cradle of 
the Indo-Germanic races ; and his arguments have not been invalidated 
by Mr. Curzon. And as regards the relation of the old Iranian dialect 
to the Sanskrit of the Yedas, I boldly assert that we cannot possibly 
suppose the former to stand in any such relation of dependence to 
the latter as the Pali or the Prakrit stands in to the later Sanskrit; 
and no one who impartially examines the question will do otherwise 
than support my view. 

“We may therefore at once set aside the supposition that India 
was the cradle of the Indo-Germanic race. We prefer to assume 
with Lassen that their original abode is to be sought in the extreme 
east of the Iranian country, in the tract where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise. 

“But the Becond question, in regard to language, is not thus 
determined. For it might still he imagined possible that not only 
the Indians, hut also the Iranians along with them, had migrated to 
the countries on the Indus; and that the Iranians, perhaps owing 
to religious differences, had retraced their steps to the westward. 
The great affinity between the Sanskrit and the ancient Bactrian 
languages, and the resemblances between the mythologies of the 
Yedas on the one hand, and the Avesta on the other, would then 
admit of the same explanation, viz., that the Iranians had spent the 
Yedic period, or at least a great part of it, in conjunction with the 
Indians; and hence the close affinity between their ideas. This is 

89 Ind. Ant. i. 1st ed., p. 512 ; 2nd ed., p. 613. See above, p. 308, ff. 
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in fact the view of a scholar who is very familiar with thia branch of 
study, Professor Max Muller. 90 

so “Last Eesults of the Persian EesearcheB,” p. 113, reprinted in “Chips,” i. 86. 
11 If regarded from a Vaidik point of view, ... the gods of the Zoroastrians come 
out once more as mere reflexions of the primitive and authentic gods of the Yedas. 
It can now he proved, even by geographical evidence, that the Zoroastrians had beep 
settled in India before they immigrated into Persia. I say the Zoroastrians, for we 
have no evidence to bear us out in making the same assertion of the nations of 
Media and Persia in general. That the Zoroastrians and their ancestors started 
from India during the Vaidik period can be proved as distinctly as that the inhabit- 
ants of Mossilia started from Greece. The geographical traditions in the First For- 
gard of the Vendidad do not interfere with this opinion. If ancient and genuine, 
they would embody a remembrance preserved by the Zoroastrians, but forgotten by 
the Vaidik poets— a remembrance of times previous to their first common descent 
into the country of the Seven Eivers. If of later origin, and this is more likely, 
they may represent a geographical conception of the Zoroastrians after they had 
become acquainted with a larger sphere of countries and nations, subsequent to their 
emigration from the land of the Seven Eivers.” [In the reprint in “ Chips,” the 
following note is added : “ The purely mythological character of this geographical 
chapter has been proved by M. Michel Breal, Journal Asiatique, 1862.”] The same 
opinion is repeated by Professor Miiller in his Lectures on the Science of Language, 
i. 235 (1st edit.) : “ The Zoroastrians were a colony from northern India. They 
had been together for a time with the people whose Bacred songs have been preserved 
to us in tho Veda. A schism took place and the Zoroastrians migrated westward to 
Arachosia and Persia. . . . They gave to the new citieB, and to the rivers 
along which they settled, the names of cities and rivers familiar to them, and re- 
minding them of the localities which they had left. Now as a Persian h points to a 
Sanskrit s, Haroyu would be in Sanskrit Saroyu. One of the sacred rivers of India, 
a river mentioned in the Veda, .... has the name of Sarayu, the modem 
Sardju.” On this point Mr. Eawlinson coincides with Professor Miiller. In the 
Third Essay appended to the first volume of his Herodotus, p. 403, he thus writes : 
“ The great migration of the Arian race westward from beyond the Indus, simul- 
taneous probably with the movement of a kindred people, the progenitors of the 
modern Hindoos, eastward and southward to the Ganges, and the Vindhya mountain- 
range, is an event of which tho most sceptical criticism need not doubt, remote 
though it- be, and obscurely seen through tho long vista of intervening centuries.” 
From a later part of the same volume, however, Essay xi. p. 669, it clearly appears 
that Mr. Eawlinson does not regard the country east of the Indus as the earliest 
abode of the Arians, and that this migration of the Arians westward was, in his 
opinion, one which followed their original migration from tho west to the east : 
“ The Eastern or Arian migration, whereby an Indo-European race became settled 
upon the Indus, is involved in complete obscurity. We have indeed nothing but 
tho evidence of comparative philology on which distinctly to ground the belief, that 
there was a time when the ancestors of the Pclasgian, Lydo-Phrygian, Lycian, 
Thracian, Sarmatian, Teutonic, and Arian races dwelt together, the common pos- 
sessors of a single language. The evidence thus furnished is, however, conclusive, 

ud compels us to derive the various and scattered nations ubove enumerated from a 
gle ethnic stock, and to assign them at some time or other a single locality. In 
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“ I cannot agree- with this view, as I am quite unable to discover 
that there is any historical reminiscence by which- it can be estab- 
lished . 91 The facts which I have above collected regarding Zoroaster 
and his religion certainly do not point to the conclusion that he was 
a Baotrian, much less that the religion of the Bactrians came from 
India; on- the contrary, these accounts seem to lead us to believe that 
their religion came first from Media. . . . But if there be no 

historical recollection, what else is there to favour the opinion in 
question? Surely it cannot be the similarity of structure between 
the languages of India and Persia!. "We esteem the Sanskrit so 
highly, not because it was the original speech of the Indo-Germanic 
race, but because it stands the nearest to that original language. Now 
it cannot surprise us that another language of the same family, as the 
ancient Bactrian is, should have remained on a nearly similar level. 
It is not in the least at variance with this view that the last-named 
language is far younger than the Vedic Sanskrit, for it is well known 
that external circumstances frequently occasion the speedy corruption 
of one language, while another can long preserve its ancient level. 
And so in this case, both languages issued in a nearly similar form 
from one common parent form of speech, and were then developed 
independently of each other. And as the phenomena of the two 

the silence of authentic history, Armenia may be regarded as the most probable 
centre from which they spread ; and the Arian race may be supposed to have 
wandered eastward about the same time that the two other kindred streams began to 
flow, the one northward across the Caucasus, the other westward over Asia Minor 
and into Europe. The early history of the Arians is for many ages an absolute blank, 
but at a period eortainly anterior to the fifteenth century before our era they were 
settled in the tract watered by the upper Indus, and becoming straitened for room, 
began to send out colonics eastward and westward. On the one side their move- 
ments may be traced in the hymns of the Rigveda, where they are seen advancing 
step by step along the rivers of the Punjab, engaged in constant wars with the 
primitive Turanian inhabitants, whom they gradually drove before them into the 
various mountain ranges, where their descendants still exist, speaking Turanian 
dialects.* On the other, their progress is as distinctly marked in the most early 
portions of the Zendavesta, the sacred book of the western or Mcdo-Persic Arians. 
Leaving their Vedic brethren to possess themselves of the broad plains of Hindoostan, 
and to become the ancestors of the modern Hindoos, the Zendic or Medo-I’ersie 
Arians crossed the high chain of the Hindoo-Koosh, and occupied the region watered 
by the upper streams of the Oxus." 91 See, however, App. Note H. 

* “ See Muller's Essay on the Bengali Language in the Eoport of the British Asso- 
ciation for 1848, p. 329, and Bunsen's Philosophy of TJniv. Hist., voL i. pp. 340-364.” 
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languages do not necessitate the assumption that the ancient Bactrian 
language has passed through the Yedic Sanskrit, so neither is this 
view forced upon us by the contents of the Avesta. Reference has, 
indeed, been made to the points of contact between the legends, and 
even between the' manners and customs exhibited in the Veda and the 
Avesta. But the few particulars which recur in the Vedas eannot be 
set against the far larger number of which there is no trace there. 
Similar common legends have been discovered in the Greek mythology, 
and yet it has never been imagined by any one that the ancient Greeks 
must have believed in the Vedas. We are, therefore, warranted in 
supposing that in the old Bactrian language and literature we possess 
the monuments of a people, who certainly lived together with the 
Indians longer than any of the other kindred races, and have there- 
fore a certain number of religious and other conceptions common to 
them with the former. But these common elements are so insignificant 
when compared with those which are of peculiarly Iranian growth, 
that we are justified in regarding the language and literature as in- 
dependent Iranian productions. How, and by what causes the separa- 
tion of the Iranians from the Indians was occasioned, is a point which, 
owing to our want of information on that early period, can no longer 
be certainly determined. , . . Among the grounds of it I have 

(in the first volume, p. 9) referred to a religious alienation between 
the two nations, but too groat importance should not be assigned 
to this view. Even without assuming any such alienation, it is con- 
ceivable that gods who were honoured by the one people, might be 
degraded to hell by the other. 32 . . . That which gives probability 
to the idea of an actual alienation between the Indians and Iranians 
on religious grounds, is the number of such opposing conceptions. 

“We must accordingly maintain that the Indians and Iranians have 
each gone through their own proper development apart from the others. 
Any points of coincidence between the two must thus he referred to 
the early pre-Vedic period, not to the era of the special development of 
either of the two peoples. None of the common features which I have 
referred to in vol. i. (see above, p. 293, if.) are of such a character 
as to make it at all necessary for us to suppose the country bordering 
on the Indus to have been the scene of their origination. An origin 
32 See Appendix, note I. 
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in that locality might, with most probability, be ascribed to the legend 
of Vritrahan, as Indra is designated, as the slayer of Vritra, who 
withholds the clouds and the necessary rain. The word recurs again 
in the old-Bactrian verethraya, 'victorious:’ (the deity, Yerethragna, 
I regard as being certainly of far later origin). From the circumstance 
that no special sense is assigned to the word in the ancient Bactrian 
language, I do not conclude, as is commonly done, that in the Avesta 
it has lost its special meaning; but, on the contrary, I assume that 
the Indian limitation of the word to Indra did not take place till after 
the separation of the two peoples, and that the word had originally a 
more general meaning.” (p. cx.) 

The following is the opinion of Professor Weber on the same general 
question. In his tract, entitled “Modern Investigations on Ancient 
India,” p. 10, after sketching the physical and intellectual condition 
of the early Aryas, as deducible from the words common to all the 
Indo-European languages, he proceeds thus : — 

“ In the picture just now drawn, positive signs are, after all, almost 
entirely wanting, by which we could recognize the country in which 
our forefathers dwelt and had their common home. That it was 
situated in Asia is an old historical axiom: the want of all animals 
specifically Asiatic in our enumeration above seems to tell against this, 
but can be explained simply by the fact of these animals not existing 
in Europe, which occasioned their names to be forgotten, or at least 
caused them to be applied to other similar animals ; it seems, however, 
on the whole, that the climate of that country was rather temperate 
than tropical, most probably mild, and not so much unlike that of 
Europe; from which we are led to seek for it in the highlands of 
central Asia, which latter has been regarded from time immemorial as 
the cradle of the human race.” 

My next quotation is from the work of M. Pictet, “Les Origines 
Indo-Europeennes,” in which he endeavours, by an examination of 
all the accessible data, geographical, and ethnographical, as well as 
by a survey and comparison of all the terms common to the Arian 
languages, which refer to climate, to topography, and to natural history, 
to determine what that country was, which the common ancestors of 
the Indo-European nations originally inhabited. 63 

63 M. Pictet’s second volume, which appeared in 1863, treats (as already stated, 
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I shall not attempt to follow the course of 31. Pictet’s multifarious 
investigations and reasonings, or to pass any judgment on his particular 
deductions; hut shall content myself with extracting hiB account of 
the general results to which he has been conducted. 

“By consulting successively national appellations, traditions, geo- 
graphy, philology, and ethnography, we have arrived at the following 
conclusions: — The Arina people, as they called themselves in opposition 
to the barbarian, must have occupied a region, of which Bactria may 
be regarded as the centre. This is the conclusion to which we are at 
once led by merely comparing the directions followed by the swarms 
of men who issued from this centre, and which all radiated from it as 
a point of departure. The geographical configuration of this portion 
of Asia completely confirms this first induction ; for the only possible 
outlets through which the population could issue occur at the very 
points where the principal currents of emigration have actually flowed, 
if we may judge by the ultimate positions of the Arian people, and 
the scattered traditions which they have preserved of their origin.” . . 

“We may presume (1) from the order and direction of the migra- 
tions which determined the ultimate positions of the Arian races; 
(2) from the traces of their ancient names, left by the several nations 
along the routes which they must have followed ; and (3) from the 
more special affinities which connect together the different groups of 
Arian languages ; that the primitive Ariana, at the period of its greatest 
extension, must have embraced nearly the whole of the region situated 
between the Hindu-kush, Belurtagh, the Oxus, and the Caspian Sea; 
and, perhaps, extended a good way into Sogdiana, towards the sources 
of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. I do not mean that Ariana then formed 
one strongly constituted state. It is much more probable that it was 
at that time partitioned among distinct tribes, united solely by the 
general bond of race, by similarity of manners and language, by a 
common stock of beliefs and traditions, and by a sentiment of natural 
brotherhood. This is to be inferred, both from the topographical cha- 
racter of the country and from the successive emigrations which must 
have followed each other at considerable intervals. I have attempted 

p. 294, note,) of the state of material civilization, the social condition, the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious life of this primitive people, before it was broken up 
into different nations. 
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in chapter iii. to fix, by approximation, the relative positions of the 
different branches of the race before their dispersion.” 

[I introduce here, from p. 51 of M. Pictet’s -work, the substance of 
the passage referred to, so far as it relates to the Iranians, Indians, 
Greeks, and Latins: — 

“Assuming Bactria to have been the centre of the region peopled by 
the primitive Aryas, the Iranians must have possessed its north-east 
comer, bordering on Sogdiana, towards Belurtagh, and have at first 
spread towards the east, as far as the high mountain valleys, from 
which they afterwards descended to colonize Iran. Alongside of them, 
to the south-east, probably in the fertile regions of Badakhshan, dwelt 
the Indo-Arians, occupying the slopes of the Hindu-kush, which they 
had afterwards to cross, or to round, in order to arrive in Cabul, and 
penetrate thence into northern India. To the south-west, towards the 
sources of the Artamis and the Bactrus, we should place the Pelasgo- 
Arians (the Greeks and Latins), who must have advanced thence in the 
direction of Herat, and continued their migration by Khorasan and 
Mazenderan to Asia Minor and the Hellespont.”} 

“ Though nothing more than a hypothesis, the preceding distribution 
appears to account better than any other for the entire facts of the case. 
But it can be shown, in a more precise manner, that the Aryas must 
have been originally divided into two groups, the one eastern and the 
other western, from which, on the one side, the Aryas of Persia and 
India issued, and on the other the European nations. The principal 
arguments in support of this statement cannot, however, be unfolded 

till I come to the sequel of my work In regard to the period 

when the Arian emigrations took place, I may say, by anticipation, 
that, in all probability, the earliest of them cannot be placed at less 
than three thousand years before the Christian era, and that, perhaps, 
they go back to a still remoter period.” — (Pictet, Les Aryas Primitifs, 
pp. 536, ff.) 

In the second volume of his work, p. 734, M. Pictet adheres to the 
same conclusion as to time. He says there : “ As the result of all that 
precedes, I believe I do not exaggerate in placing about three thousand 
years before our era the epoch of the first movements towards dispersion of 
the ancient Aryas, whose different migrations must have taken centuries 
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the anterior existence of one parent language, from which they all 
issued, and conduct us by probable inference to the conclusion that the 
several nations who spoke those separate dialects were all descended, 
though not, perhaps, without intermixture with other races, from the 
same common ancestors, who employed the parent-language in ques- 
tion, and formed one Arian nation inhabiting the same country. As 
the question where this country was situated cannot be decided by 
history, we are thrown back upon speculation ; and we are therefore led 
to inquire what that region was which by its position was most likely 
to have formed the point of departure from which nations situated in 
the opposite quarters ultimately occupied by the Indians, the Iranians, 
the Greeks, the Homans, the Germans, and the Slavonians, must have 
issued iu order to reach their several abodes by the most easy and 
natural routes. The point of departure which best satisfies this con- 
dition is, in the opinion of the eminent writers whom I have cited, 
some region of Central Asia, lying to the north-weBt of India. We 
may, therefore, place the cradle of the Arians in or near Bactria. 


Sect. VIII. — On the National Traditions of the Indians regarding their 
own Original Country. 

I shall now inquire whether there are any data to be found among 
the traditions of the Indians or the Persians, from which we can derive 
any confirmation of the conclusion to which we have been led by other 
considerations. I must, however, begin with a candid admission that, 
so fur as I know, none of the Sanskrit books, not even the most ancient, 
contain any distinct reference or allusion to the foreign origin of the 
Indians. This does not, perhaps, afford any just ground of surprise. 
The Vedio hymns themselves do not carry us hack to the first ages of 
the nation, but contain allusions to personages and events of a still 
earlier date. The past history of their race is very liable to be for- 
gotten by an unlettered people, as is remarked by Schlegel, in the 
passage quoted above, p. 307 ; and any traditions which may at one 
time have existed of the early Arian migrations might very easily 
have been overgrown and effaced by the luxuriant harvest of legendary 
inventions for which India has been remarkable from the earliest ages. 
This process of obscuration is distinctly traceable in other parts of 
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Indian history, and it has been frequently remarked how greatly the 
myths and even the allusions of the Vedas have been amplified and 
distorted by more recent mythologists. I shall, however, proceed to 
quote such passages as may appear in any way to imply the tradition 
of a foreign origin. 

First. In the Rigveda, 55 an expression occurs from which we might 
infer that the Indians still retained some recollection of their having 
at one time oocupied a colder country. Reference is made to winter 
in the following texts: — E.V. i. 64, 14: Tokam pushy ema tanayam 
datum himuh | “May we cherish sons and descendants a hundred 
winters ! ” — v. 54, 15 : Idarh su me Maruto Jiaryata vacho yasya tarema 
tarasa datum himahi j “ Be pleased, 0 Maruts, with thiB hymn of mine, 
by the force of which may we pass through a hundred winters ! ” — 
vi. 4, 8: Madema datahimdh suvlrah J “May we rejoice, living a 
hundred winters, with vigorous offspring ! ” The same words are re- 
peated in vi. 10, 7; vi. 12, 6; vi. 13, 6; vi. 17, 15. In vi. 48, 8, it 
is said to Agni : Pdhi amhasah sameddharam datum himdh stotribhyo ye 
cha dadati | “ Preserve him who kindles thee from calamity for a 
hundred winters, and [preserve also] those who give (gifts) to thy 
worshippers.” And in ii. 1, 11, we find the words: Team Ida data- 
himd'si dahhase | “ Thou (Agni) art 115, bestowing a hundred winters 
on the wise man.” And in ix. 74, 8, we find the words, Edkshivate 
datahimuya, “ To Knkshlvat, who has lived a hundred winters.” The 
phrase, Padyema daradah dataiii jivema saradah datum, “ May we see — 
may we live — a hundred autumns,” also occurs in E.V. vii. 66, 16. 
See also E.V. x. 18, 4. This may, perhaps, be a more recent form of 
the expression, dating from a period when the recollection of the colder 
regions from which they had migrated was becoming forgotten by the 
Aryas.’ 6 

85 Wilson, Introd. to Rigveda, vol. i. p. xlii. 

96 I omit here the quotation from the S'atapatha Brahmana, i. 8, 1, I, f. con- 
taining tho oldest form of the legend of the Deluge extant in the Indian records, as 
well as the version of the same story given in the Mahfibharata, Vanaparva, 'vv. 
12746, ff., together with all the passages from the hymns relating to the descent of 
the Ariau Indians from Manu, which were given in the first edition of this volume, 
pp. 324-331, because all these texts, and many others besides, have now been quoted 
in tho second edition of the first volume of this work, pp. 161-238; and because, 
further, it is doubtful whether the correct reading in the passage of the S'atapatha 
Brahmana i. 8, 1, 6, is atidudrava “he passed over,” or adhidudrava, which would 
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Second. In tie allusions made to the Uttara (or northern) Kurus in 
the Indian books, there may be some reminiscence of an early con- 
nexion with the countries to the north of the Himalaya, The follow- 
ing passage from the Aitareya-brahmana, viii. 14 (quoted by Weber, 
Indische Studien, i. 218), contains the oldest reference to this people 
of which I am aware : — Tasmud etasyiim udlchyam disi ye Jte eha p arena 
Mimavantam janapaddh “ Uttaralcuravali Uttaramadrah ” iti vairdjydya 
te ’bkishichyante | “viral” ity elan abhishiktan uckakshate | “Wherefore 
in this northern region, all the people who dwell beyond the Himavat, 
[called] the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras, are consecrated to 
glorious rule ( vairdjya ). Those who are consecrated are called viral.” 

The following quotation from another part of the Aitareya-brahmana, 
viii. 23, will, however, show that even at the early period when that 
work was composed, the country of the Uttara Kurus had come to be 
regarded as belonging to the domain of mythology: Mam ha vai Aindram 
mahdbhishekam Vdshhthali Satyahavya ’ tyarutaye Jdnantapaye provdcha\ 
tasmiid u Atyardtir Jdnantapir ardjd tan vidyayd samantaih sarvatah 
prithivlih jayan party ay a \ sa ha uvacha Vdsishthah Sdtyahavyah " ajai - 
shir vai samantaih sarvatah. prithivim \ mahan md gamaya" iti | Sa ha 
uvacha Atyardtir Jdnantapir “ yadd brahmana Uttarakurun jayeyam 
atha tvam u ha eva prithivyai raja sydh sendpatir eva te ’ hath tydm ” 
iti | Sa ha uvacha Vdsishthah Sdtyahavyah “ devakshetram vai tad na vai 
tad martyo jetum arhati \ adntksho vai me a 'tah idam dade ” iti | tato 
ha Atyardtim Junantapim dttaviryaih nihsuTcram amitratapano S’ush- 
minah S'aivyo jaghdna | tasmud evamvidashe brdhmandya evamchakrushe 
na kshatriyo druhyed na id rdshfrad avapadyeyad na id vdmaprdno jahat\ 
“Satyahavya of the race of Yasishtha declared this great inauguration, 
similar to Indra’s, to Atyarati, Bon of Janantapa; and in consequence 
Atyarati, who was not a king, by [that] knowledge traversed the 
whole earth round, reducing it to subjection. Satyahavya said to him, 
‘ Thou hast subdued the whole earth round : exalt me now to great- 
ness.’ Atyarati replied, ‘When, 0 Brahman, I conquer the Uttara 
Kurus, then thou Bhalt be king of the earth, and I will be only thy 
general.’ Satyahavya rejoined, ‘ That is the land of the gods ; no 

not so distinctly convey the same sense ; and would leave it doubtful whether the 
writer intended to represent Manu as having crossed the Himalaya from the north- 
ward. 
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mortal may conquer it : thou hast acted injuriously towards me ; I take 
back, therefore, that [which I have bestowed].’ In consequence of 
this the foe-destroying S'ushmina, the son of S'ivi, slew Atyarati, son 
of Janantapa, who had [thus] become bereft of his vigour, and 
destitute of strength. Wherefore let no Kshatriya treat injuriously a 
Brahman who possesses this knowledge and has performed this rite, 
lest he lose his kingdom and his life.” (See Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess., 
i. 43.) 

The northern Kurus are also mentioned in the Ramayana. 87 In the 
“description of the northern region,” iv. 44, 82, ff. wo have the following 
account: Tan gachhata hari-breshfhdh visdldn TJttardn Kurun\ ddnasildn 
mahdbhugdn nityatttshfdn gatajvardn | na tatra siiam ushnaiii vd na jard 
ndmayas tathu \ na soko na bhayaih vd'pi na varshaih no,’ pi Ihdskarah | 

“ Go, most excellent of monkeys, to those illustrious Uttara Kurus, 
who are liberal, prosperous, perpetually happy, and undecaying. In 
their country there is neither cold nor heat, nor decrepitude, nor disease, 
nor grief, nor fear, nor rain, nor sun.” A great deal more follows in 
the same hyperbolical strain, and then it is added (verse 117) : Kurums 
tan samatilcramya uttare payasdm nidhih | tatra somagirir ndma hiran- 
maya-samo mahdn \ and in verses 121, 122 : na Itathanchana gantavyam 
kurundm uttarcna cha | anyeshum api bhfitdnum na tatra kramate gatih | 
sa hi somagirir ndma devdndm api durgamah | “ Beyond the Kurus to 
the north lies the ocean ; and there the vast Soma-mountain is situated, 
resembling a mass of gold.” “You must not travel to the north of 
the Kurus. That region is untrodden by the steps of other living 
beings also. For that Soma-mountain is difficult of access even to the 
gods themselves.” 88 

In the same way, when Arjuna, in the course of his conquests, as 
described in the Digvijaya Parva of the Mahabharata, comes to the 

87 See also the first volume of this work, second edition, p. 493, f. 

88 These quotations are from Gorresio’s edition. Tho Bombay edition, see. 43 of 
the same book, vv. 38, and 57, f., is less diffuse. It says, v. 38 : Uttaruli Kuravas 
tatra Iritapimija-pratisraydh | “ There are situated the Uttara Kurus, the abodes 
of those who have performed works of merit:"’ and in v. 67 : Na Tcathanchana gan- 
tavyam Kurundm uttarcna vah | anyesltam api bhutanam ndnulcrdmati vai gatih \ 
68 | art hi somagirir ndma devauum api durgamah. “ You must not on any account 
go to the northward of the Kurus : nor may any other creatures proceed further. 
For that Soma-mountain is difficult of access even to the gods.” 
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country of the TTttara Kurus in Harivarsha, he is thus addressed hy 
the guards at the gate of the city (Sabha Parva, verses 1045, ff.) : 
Partha nedam tvayd sakyam puram jetum kathanchana | . . . idam 

purath yah praviied dhruvam m sa bhaved mrah \ ... na chatra 

Tcinchij jetavyam Arjmatra pradriiyate | TJtla/ruh Kuravo hy ete natra 
yuddham pravartate | pravuhfo ' 'pi hi Kamteya neha drakshya&i kin- 
chctna | na hi mamtsha-dehena Sakyam atrdlhivlhhitmt |, “ This city, 0 
king, cannot in any way be subdued by thee. ... He who enters 
this oity must be more than mortal. . . . There is nothing to be 
beheld here, 0 Arjuna, which thou mayest conquer. Here are the 
TJttara Kurus, whom no one attempts to combat. And even if thou 
shouldst enter, thou couldst behold nothing; for here no one with a 
mortal body can see.” 

On this passage (part of which is a mere repetition of the Ait. Brah. 
viii. 23) Professor Lassen remarks (in the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, ii. 62) : “At the furthest accessible extremity of 
the earth appears Harivarsha, with the northern Kurus. The region 
of Hari or Yishnu belongs to the system of mythical geography ; but 
the case is different with the TTttara Kurus. Here there is a real 
basis of geographical fact ; of which fable has only taken advantage, 
without creating it. The TJttara Kurus were formerly quite inde- 
pendent of the mythical system of ‘dvipas,’ though they were included 
in it at an early date.” Again the same writer says at p. 65 : “ That 
the conception of the TTttara Kurus is based upon an actual country, 
and not on mere invention, is proved (1) by the way in which they 
are mentioned in the Yedas ” [the Aitareya-brahmana, as just quoted 
p. 324] ; “ (2) by the existence of TJttara Kuru in historical times 
as a real country; and (3) by the way in which the legend makes 
mention of that region as the home of primitive customs. To begin 
with the last point, the Mahabharata speaks as follows of the 
freer mode of life which women led in the early world, Book I., 
verses 4719-22 : Andvritdh kila purd striyal} dsan vardttane | kdma- 
chdra-vihurinyah svatantrds chdruhasini | tasam vyuchcharamunundih 
kaumardt subhage patln | nudharmo ’Ihud vardrohe sa hi dharmah purd 
'lhavat | tam ehaiva dharmam paurdnam tiryagyoni-gatdh pr&jah | 
adyupy anuvidhlyante kama-krodha-vivarjitdh | pramana-drishfo dharmo 
'yam pujyate cha maharshibhili | Uttareshu oha rambhoru Knrushv adydpi 
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pujyate | ‘ Women were formerly nnconfined, and royed about at tbeir 
pleasure, independent. Though in their youthful innocence, they went 
agtray from their husbands, they were guilty of no offence ; for such 
was the rule in early times. This ancient custom is even now the 
law for creatures born as brutes, which are free from lust and anger. 
This custom is supported by authority, and is observed by great fishis, 
and it is still practised among the northern Kurus.’ M 

“ The idea which is here conveyed is that of the continuance in one 
part of the world of that original blessedness which prevailed in the 
golden age. To afford a conception of the happy condition of the 
southern Kurus it is said in another place ” (Hahabh., i. 4346 : 
Uttar aih Kurabhih sardham dakshinah Kuravas tatha | vispardhamanah 
vyaharams tathd devarshi-olidranaih |) “ ‘ The southern Kurus vied in 
happiness with the northern Kurus, and with the divine rishis and 
bards.’ ” 

Professor Lassen goes on to say: “Ptolemy (vi. 16) 100 is also ac- 
quainted with TTttara Kuru. He speaks of a mountain, a people, and 
a city called Ottorokorra. Most of the other ancient authors who 
elsewhere mention this name have it from him. It is a part of the 
country which he calls Series ; according to him the city lies twelve 
degrees west from the metropolis of Sera, and the mountain extends 
from thence far to the eastward. As Ptolemy has misplaced the 
whole of eastern Asia beyond the Ganges, the relative position which 
he assigns will guide us better than the absolute one, which removes 
Ottorokorra so far to the east that a correction is inevitable. 

“According to my opinion the Ottorokorra of Ptolemy must he 
sought for to the east of Kashghar.” 

Lassen also thinks that Megasthenes had the TTttara Kurus in view 

" [I am myself responsible for the translation of these lines. The practice of 
promiscuous intercourse was, according to the legend, abolished by S'vetaketu, son 
of the rishi Uddalaka, who was incensed at seeing his mother led away by a strange 
Brahman. His father told him there was no reason to be angry, as : amvritah hi 
sarvesham vai’nauaiit anganah bhmi | yathd gavah sthitas thta sve sve varnc tatha 
prajah | “ The women of all castes on earth are unconfined : just as cattle are 
situated, so are human beings, too, within their respective castes.” S’vetaketu, how- 
ever, could not endure this custom, and established the rule that henceforward wives 
should remain faithful to their husbands, and husbands to their wives. Hahabhurata, 
i. verses 4724-33. — J.M.] 

100 The original passage will ho given in appendix, note J. 
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■when lie referred to the Hyperboreans, who were fabled by Indian 
writers to live a thousand years. 101 In his Indian Antiquities (Ind. 
Alterthumskunde, 2nd ed., i. 612, f. and note) the same writer con- 
cludes that the descriptions given in such passages as those above cited 
relative to the tTttara Kurus are to be taken as pictures of an ideal 
paradise, and not as founded on any recollections of the northern origin 
of the Kurus. Still it is probable, he thinks, that some such remi- 
niscences originally existed, and still survived in the Yedic era, though 
there is no trace of their existence in later times. 

The sanctity of Kashmir is thus celebrated in the Yana Parva of the 
Mahabharata, verses 10,545-46 : Kdimira-mandalaih chaitat sarva- 
punyam arindama [ maharshibhis chddhyushitain pasyedam bhrdtribhih 
saha | yatrauttaraniim sarvesh&m rishlndm Nahu&hasya cha | Agnes 
ehaivdtra samvadah Kdsyapasya cha Bhdrata | “ And this is the 

region of Kasmira, all-holy, and inhabited by great rishis : behold it, 
along with thy brothers. It was here that the conversation of all the 
northern rishis with Hahusha, as well as that of Agni and Kasyapa, 
occurred.” 

Fourth. In the Atharva-veda, v. 4, 1, the salutary plant “kushtha” 
is spoken of as growing on the other side of the Himalaya : — Udan 
jato JTiimvatah prdchyum niyase janam, “ Produced to the north of the 
Himavat, thou art carried to the people in the east.” This reference 
may perhaps be held to imply that the contemporaries of the author of 
this mantra had some acquaintance with the country on the other side 
of the great chain. 

Fifth. In a passage of the Sfinkhayana or Kaushltakl-hrahmana 
vii. 6 (cited by Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 153, note, and alluded to by 
Muller, “ Last Results of the Turanian Researches,” p. 340), it is re- 
ported that the north was resorted to at an early period for the purpose 
of studying language, as it was best known in that region : Pathyd 
Svastir udtehm disam prdjdndt | Vdg vai Pathyd Svastih | tasmud 
udiehyum dtsi pTagtidtataru vdg udyate | udanchc u eva yciiiti vtichaih 
iikshitum j yo v& tatah agachhati tasya vd susrushante “ it i sma a ha ” | 
esha hi vdcho dik prajndtd | “ Pathya Svasti (a goddess) knew the 

101 Zcitschrift, as above, ii. G7, and Schwanbcck, Mcgasfchcnis Jndica, pp. 77, 117, 
IWpt 5e ruv x‘Mvr5v 'Tircp0o piuv tb ai-ra Aeyew 2i/na>vi5p sat Tlivtepy kb 1 &\\ois 
Hv6o\6yocs. 
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northern region. Now Pathya Svasti is Vach [the goddess of speech]. 
Hence in the northern region speech is better known and better spoken : 
and it is to the north that men go to learn speech : men listen to the 
instructions of any one who comes from that quarter, saying, * he says 
[so and so] for that is renowned as the region of speech.” On 
this the commentator Yinayaka Bhatta remarks (Weber, as above) : 
“ Prajndtatara vdg uclyate ,” kdsmlre Sarasvatl kirtyate | Badarikusrame 
veda-ghoshah sruyate | “ vdcham sikshitum ” Sarasvatl-prasdddrtham 
“udtmche eva yanti ” | yo va prasudaih labdhvu “ tatah ugachhati"\ 
“smdha” prasiddham aha sma sarvalokah | “‘Language is better 
understood and spoken for Sarasvatl is spoken of [as having her 
abode] in Kashmir, and in the hermitage of Badarika [Badarinath in 
the Himalaya, apparently], the sound of the Vedas is heard. ‘ Men 
go to the north to leam language ’ : to obtain the favour of Sarasvatl ; 
and ‘he who comes thence,’ having obtained her favour, ‘is listened 
to with attention,’ as every one knows, on<] repeats.” 

There may lie in this passage some faint reminiscence of an early 
connexion with the north. 


Sect. IX. — Whether any tradition regarding the earliest abodes of the 
Avian race is contained in the First Fargard of the Vendidad. 

I shall now proceed to quote at Borne length the First Fargard of the 
Vendidad, descriptive of the creation of various countries by Ahura- 
roazda, which is held by some scholars to contain a reference to the 
earliest regions known to, and successively occupied by, the Iranians, 
though this is denied by others. Being unacquainted with Zend, I 
shall borrow the abstract which I give of this section from the versions 
of Professor Spiegel 102 and Dr. Haug. 103 

1-4. — “Ahura-mazda spake to the holy Zarathustrn: ‘I formed 
into an agreeable region that which before was nowhere habitable. 
Had I not done this, all living things would have departed to Airyana- 
vaejo.’ 104 

m Avesta: Die Hciligen Schrifton der Parson (Avesta: Tlio Sacred Writings of 
the Pnrsls), vol. i., pp. 61, ff, 

103 Das Erste Kapitol des Vendidad (The First Chapter of the Vendidad), pp. IS, ff. 

101 The purport of this is, Dr. Haug remarks, that Airyana-vaejo was originally 
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5-9. — * I, Ahura-mazda created as the first, best region, Airyana- 
vaejo, in a state of excellence. Then Angra-mainyuB, the destroyer, 
formed in opposition to it, a great serpent, and winter [or snow], the 
creation of the daevas. There are there ten months of winter, and two 
of summer.’ 

13, 14. — ‘I, Ahura-mazda, created as the second, best region, Gau, 
in which Sughdha is situated.’ 

[Here, and in most of the following cases, I omit the counter- 
creations of Angra-mainyus.] 

17, 18. — ‘I, etc., created as the third, best region, Mourn, the 
mighty, the holy.’ 

21, 22. — ‘I, etc., created as the fourth, best region, the fortunate 
Bakhdhi, with the lofty banner.’ 

25, 26. — 1 1, etc., created as the fifth, best region Nisai,’ [situated 
between Mouru and Bakhdhi.] 

29, 30. — ‘I, etc., created as the sixth, best region, Haroyu, abound- 
ing in houses [or water].’ 

33-36. — ‘I, etc., created as the seventh, best region, Vaekereta 
where Dujak is situated. In opposition to it, Angra-mainyus, the 
destroyer, created the Pairika Khnathaiti, who clung to Keresa&pa.’ 

37, 38. — ‘I, etc., created as the eighth, best region, Urva, full of 
pastures.’ 

41, 42. — ‘I, etc., created as the ninth, best region, Khnenta, in 
which Vehrkana lies.’ 

45, 46. — ‘ I, etc., created as the tenth, best region, the fortunate 
Haraqaiti.’ 

49, 50. — ‘ I, etc., created as the eleventh, best region, Haetumat, 
the rich and shining.’ 

59, 60. — ‘I, etc., created as the twelfth, best region, Ragha, with 
three fortresses [or races].’ 

63, 44. — * I, etc., created as the thirteenth, best region, Chakhra, 
the strong.’ 

67, 68. — ‘I, etc., created as the fourteenth, best region, Varena. 
with four corners ; to which was bom Thraetaono, who slew the ser- 
pent Dahaka.’ 

the only cultivated country, and that all other countries were waste. As it was to be 
feared that the inhabitants of the waste would overrun Airyana-veejo, other countries 
also were made habitable by Ahura-mazda. 
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72, 73. — ‘ I, etc., created as the fifteenth, best country, Hapta- 
hendu [from the eastern to the ■western Hendu 105 ]. In opposition, 
Angra-mainyus created untimely evils, and pernicious heat [or fever].’ 

76, 77. — ‘I, etc., created aB the sixteenth, and best, the people who 
live without a ruler on the sea-shore.’ 

81. — ‘There are besides, other countries, fortunate, renowned, lofty, 
prosperous and splendid.’ ” 

I shall now adduce the most important comments of different authors 
on this curious passage. 

Haug observes (p. 9) that “ the winter of ten months’ duration as- 
signed to Airyana-vaejo, points to a position far to the north, at a 
great distance beyond the Jaxartes; but the situation cannot, in the 
absence of any precise accounts, be more specifically fixed. Only so 
much is undeniable, that the Iranians came from the distant north. 
The same thing results from the Second Fargard of the Vendidad, 
where the years of Tima are enumerated by winters, and the evils of 
winter are depicted in lively colours.” The same writer further 
remarks (pp. 23, 24) : “ By Airyana-vaejo we are to understand the 
original country of the Arians, and paradise of the Iranians. Its 
ruler was King Tima, the renowned Jemshed of Iranian legends, who 
is hence called iruto Airyene-vaejdhi, 1 famous in Airyana-vaejo.’ 
(Fargard ii.) In this region Ahura-mazda and Zarathustra adore the 
water of the celestial spring ( Ardvi sura anuhitu, Tasht, 5, 17, 101); 
and here, too, Zarathustra supplicates Drvaspa and Ashi. Thus, 
Airyana-vaejo had become an entirely mythical region, the abode of 
gods and heroes, free from sickness, death, frost and heat, as is said 
of Tima’s realm. We can, however, discover a historical substratum 
in the chapter before us. In Airyana-vaejo the winter lasts for ten 
months ; but winter being a calamity inflicted by Augra-mainyus, was 
not compatible with the idea of a paradise, the abode of joy and 
blessedness. This long duration of winter is, however, perfectly 
characteristic of regions lying far to the north, and is a primitive 
reminiscence of the real cradle of the Iranians. In the legend of 
Airyana-vaejo an actual historical recollection of this earliest home 
has thus become blended with the conception of a primeval abode of 


105 Spiegel omits the words within brackets. 
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mankind in paradise, such as is represented in so many popular tra- 
ditions.” 

“ Airy ana- vaej o, ” says Spiegel, “ is to be placed in the furthest east 
of the Iranian plateau, in the region where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise.” 

The second country is Sogdiana; the third, Merv (the ancient Har- 
giana) ; the fourth, Balkh (the ancient Bactria) ; the fifth, Nisa (the 
ancient ffiscea); 100 the sixth, Herat (the ancient Aria); the seventh is 
Kabul, 107 according to Spiegel, and Sejestan according to Burnouf, 
Lassen, and Haug; the eighth is Kabul, according to Haug and 
Lassen ; 108 the ninth is Gurgan, according to Spiegel, 108 and Kandahar, 
according to Haug; the tenth is the Arachosia of the ancients; the 
eleventh is the valley of the Hilmend river; the twelfth is Kei in 
Media ; the thirteenth and fourteenth are variously placed ; the 
fifteenth is the country of the seven rivers ( Sapta-sindhavas ), or the 
Pan jab; and the sixteenth may, Haug thinks, be sought on the shores 
of the Caspian Sea. 110 

In regard to the age of the section under review, Dr. Haug remarks 
(p. 6) : “ The original document itself [as distinguished from cortain 
additions which appear to have been interpolated in it] is certainly of 
high antiquity, and is undoubtedly one of the oldest of the pieces 
which compose the existing Vendidad. But in the form in which it 
lies before us (even after striking out the late interpolations) it is 
decidedly subsequent to Zarathustra; and later than the so-called 
‘ Giitbas,’ in which, for the most part, the genuine sayings and doctrines 

,oa Spiegel says that in the writings on the geography of this section, the position 
of this country has been ranch disputed. Comm. p. 24. (Tho first volume of this 
roinmuiitary appeared in 1805, thnlveu. years after thp publication of. fhi.'. xatuiCre 
of tho translation of the Avesta.) 

117 According to his commentary, p. 28, Spiegel thinks that tho correctness of this 
identification cannot bo decidedly guaranteed, but that it lins much in its favour. 

108 According to Spiegel, this locality is diflicult to determine. Comm. p. 31. 

103 In his Comm,, p. 32, Spiegel says that the name Yehrkuna appears to coincide 
with the ancient Hyreania. Lassen concurs in this. Ind. Ant., i. 635, note (2nd cd.). 

110 In a paper “ On the Geographical Arrangement of tho Arian Countries men- 
tioned in the First Fargard of tho Vendidad,” published in the Transactions of the 
Berlin Academy for 1856, pp. 621-047, Dr. Kicpcrt contests the conclusions of Dr. 
Haug and others in regard to the position of some of the countries. Dr. Haug 
defends his own views in a paper in tho Journ. of the Germ. Or. Society, vol. xi., 
pp. 526-633. 
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of Zarathustra have been handed down. The chief reason for this 
conclusion is, that the passage under review exhibits the Persian 
doctrine in a far more developed shape than the songs of Zarathustra.” 
And again in p. 7, “ Though there is thus no doubt that this Fargard 
only dates from the period after Zarathustra, we do not thereby mean 
to say that it is of modern origin ; on the contrary, its whole contents 
show that it must be very ancient. "We can scarcely derive from it 
any fixed historical data. From the names of the countries, however, 
we can gather not only that the geographical knowledge of its author 
was very limited, but also that the region actually occupied by the 
Arians was much more contracted than we afterwards find it.” 

In his first volume Professor Spiegel remarks on the same Fargard as 
follows, p. 59: “The great importance of this first chapter for the pre- 
historical age of the Indo-Germanic race in general, and of the Persian 
race in particular, has been fully allowed by investigators of the mytho- 
logy and history of the ancient world. Heeren, Rhode, Lassen, and others, 
have recognized in these accounts of the Yendidad a half-historical, half- 
mythical fragment, which reveals to us the state of geographical know- 
ledge among the followers of the Avesta at the time when it was com- 
posed. Perhaps, we may also, with Rhode, discover in it the history 
of the gradual diffusion of the Iranian race, regarding the first- 
mentioned country as their primeval abode, and those which follow 
as the regions which were peopled at a later date. The order in 
which the countries are arranged appears to tell in favour of this 
hypothesis.” 

In his second volume, p. cix, Professor Spiegel retracts his qualified 
adhesion to the view of Rhode. He says: “I cannot coincide in the 
attempt to discover in the first chapter of the Yendidad an account of 
the gradual migration of the Iranians. It has been said that that list 
of countries is a continuous history of their attempts at colonization, 
beginning with their northern home, and ending with Hapta-Hendu or 

India. But the list nowhere Bpeaks of any such migration 

Hence, I see in this chapter nothing but a specification of the countries 
known to the Iranians at a particular time. This period, however, 
cannot be a very recent one, as the name Hapta-Hendu is connected 
with the Yedic period. This name, however, may have been preserved 
in Persia after it had. disappeared in India, and we cannot conclude 
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from it that this Fargard was composed contemporaneously with the 
Vedas.” 111 

M. Pictet, on the other hand, makes the following observations : 
“These names [of countries] enable us to follow step by step the 
extension of the Iranians oyer the vast domain which they have ever 
since occupied. The thing which interests us the most in this 
enumeration is the point of departure, and the general direction of 
the movement. The first perfect abode which Ormuzd created is 
called ‘ Airyana-vaejo.’ ... As Ritter and Lassen remark, the 
ten months of winter and only two of summer can only apply to the 
highest valleys of Belurtagh and Mustagh at the north-east corner of 
the Iranian table-land. But it is difficult to conceive that an 
‘excellent’ abode could ever have existed there, unless we assume 
a very improbable alteration of climate. We are aB little able to 
imagine how a country so savage and so poor could have been the 
cradle of a race so prolific as the Aryas. I believe, then, that we 
must separate, in this tradition, the mythical element from the his- 
torical data. Airyana-vaejo, the primeval paradise, was probably 
nothing more than a very confused reminiscence of the country origin- 
ally inhabited by the Aryas. At their dispersion, the Perso-Arian 
branch, driven back perhaps by the gradual increase of the Arian 
population, may have directed their Bteps towards the eaBt as far as the 
high valleys of Belurtagh and Mustagh, where their further progress 
would be arrested. At a later period, when the emigration of the 
other Arian tribes had left the field clear, they descended from these 
unprofitable regions towards the more favoured countries of which 
they had preserved some recollection, as we learn from the myth in 
Vendidad.” — Origines Indo-Europeennes, pp. 36, 37. 

Professor Muller’s views, as well as those of M. Brdal, on th^First'' 
Fargard of the Vendidad will be found above, in note 90, p. 314. 112 

111 In his Commentary on the A vesta, vol. i. (1866), p. 1, the same author writes : 
“This view (that this Fargard describes the migration of the Iranians) was first 
shaken by Kiepert in his dissertation on " The Geographical Arrangement of the 
Names of Arian Countries in the First Fargard of the Vendidad” (Proceedings of the 
Berlin Academy of Science, Dec., 1866, p. 621, ff.), with which I in general agree, 
as does also M. Breal, Be la Geographic de VAvesta (Joum. Asiafciqne, 1862). On 
the other hand, Haug and Bunsen maintain the view that this chapter describes the 
migrations of the Indo-Germans, and in particular of the Arians, up to the time of 
their immigration into Iran and India (compare Bunsen’s iEgyptens Stelle in der 
'Welt-geschichte, vol. ii., p. 104, AT.). lu See Appendix, note K. 
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Sect. X. — What was the route by which the Ary as penetrated into 

India ? 

We have already seen (pp. 306, ff.) that according to the most 
numerous authorities, Bactria, or its neighbourhood, "was the country 
which the different branches of the Indo-European race occupied in 
common before their separation. By what route, then, did they enter 
into India ? 113 

A. W. Ton Scblegel thinks that the Indo-Arians must have pene- 
trated into that country from the west. After describing the difficulties 
of the sea routes leading to India from the south, and of the land route 
over the Himalaya from the north, he goes on to say: “The western 

113 In the first edition of this volume, p. 345, I wrote as follows: “Professor 
Benfey, who, apparently, differs to some extent from other scholars in designating 
that primeval country as Tartary, is of opinion that the Indian and Persian branches 
of this family may, after their separation from the others, have dwelt together, more 
to the south, in Little Thibet, the country neaT the sources of the Indus;” and I 
then proceed to quote from his Indien, pp. 14, ff., a passage in which he argues that 
most probably the Indians “crossed over from their ancient seats beyond, and in the 
northern valleys of, the Himalaya, into the southern plains, rather as peaceable 
colonists than as martial conquerors. The passes over which the road lies are, it is 
true, difficult, hut by no means insuperable, and are available for traffic and every 
sort of intercourse, though difficult for warlike operations. By these routes the first 
Aryas who settled in India, partly following the various branches of the Ganges, 
might have found their way, through Kemaon, Garhwal, or Sirmur, to the plains 
situated to the the south of the Himalaya. Here they founded Indraprastha, and 
thence spread themselves around, subduing the feeble Mlechhas, and gradually con- 
quering all the parts of India which were not too difficult of access.” 

In his review of the first volume of this work, in the Gott. Gel. Anzeigen for 1861, 
p. 136, Prof. Benfey writes : “ The author has also given a place to the opinion ex- 
pressed by me in 1840 in regard to the road by which the Sanskrit-speaking race 
immigrated into India. This was written at a time when I had scarcely any means 
of becoming acquainted with the Yodas ; and since then I have had no opportunity for 
expressing my views anew upon this question, But already in 1844, when I first 
read through the Rigvedn in London, and still more in 1846, after Roth's dissertation 
‘On the Literature, etc. of the Yeda,’ had appeared, I, too, became firmly con- 
vinced that it was not the region of the Sarasvati which was to be assumed as the 
earliest abode of the immigrants into India (on which my opinion regarding their 
route had been founded), but the country of the Upper Indus, and that, consequently, 
their route must have been over the Hindukush and the Indus.” Professor Benfey 
then goes on to state his conviction that his earliest view was the only one to which 
the materials at his command before the Vedas were accessible could properly lead. 
And he refers to the fact that Prof. Weber's opinion had at first coincided with his 
own (the passage will be quoted in a note further on, p. 339), and had only at a later 
period been altered in conformity with the materials now accessible. 
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side of India appears to be more open, as from Kashmir to the Delta 
of the Indus the boundaries are not otherwise marked than by that 
river itself. But in its upper course the Indus is not navigable, owing 
to its rapidity and its cataracts: and in addition its right bank is 
flanked by mountains. Towards the sea it spreads out into, or is 
surrounded by, marshes: more in the interior, and even above the 
confluence of the five rivers, it is bounded by sandy deserts. From 
that point to the place where it enters the plains near Attock, a tract 
intervenes where the passage may be more easily effected. Accord- 
ingly it is on this side that' India has always been entered by foreign 
conquerors, by Semiramis, if her Indian expedition is authentic, . . 

by Alexander the Great, Seleucus, and the Greek kings of Bactria, 
by the Indo-Scythians, or nomad races, who invaded certain provinces 
during the century preceding our era ; by Mahmud of Ghazni, by the 
Afghans, the Moguls, and the Persians under Nadir Shah. Thus all 
probabilities are united in favour of the supposition that the ancestors 
of the Hindus came irran-the same side ; a supposition which we find 
to be confirmed by arguments of. another kind. The Punjab would^ 
consequently be the first country occupied.by the colonists. Tradition 
does not, however, celebrate thiB as a classic region»... ,On-tli6 contrary, 
in a passage of the Mahabharata, published and commented on by 
Lassen, its inhabitants are described as less pure and correct in their 
customs than the real Aiyas, as perhaps they had been corrupted by 
the vicinity of barbarians. This leads us to believe that it was only 
after the colonists had spread themselves over the plains of the Ganges, 
that their form of worship, and the social order dependent upon 
it, could have assumed a permanent form.” — Essais litteraires et 
historiques, pp. 455-457. 

The same view is taken by Lassen (Indian Antiquities, 1st ed., i. 
511 ; 2nd ed., p. 612) : — 

“ The Indians, like most other nations of the ancient world, believe 
themselves to be autochthonous : their sacred legends represent India 
itself as the scene of creation, as the abode of the patriarchs, and the 
theatre of thoir deeds ; and they have no recollection of having sprung 
from any country out of India, or of having ever lived beyond the 
bounds of their own Bharatavarsha. (See, however, above, p. 323, ff.) 

“ It is true that we might be tempted to discover in the superior 
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saoredness which they ascribe to the north a reference, unintelligible 
to themselves, to a closer connexion which they had formerly had with 
the northern countries ; for the abodes of most of the gods are placed 
towards the north in and beyond the Himalaya, and the holy and 
wonderful mountain Meru is situated in the remotest regions in the 
same direction. A more exact examination will, however, lead to the 
conviction ■ that the conception to which we have referred has been 
developed in India itself, and is to be derived from the peculiar cha- 
racter of the northern mountain-range. The daily prospect of the 
snowy summits of the Himalaya glittering far and wide over the 
plains, and in the strictest sense insurmountable, and the knowledge 
which they had of the entirely different character of the table-land 
beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its clear and cloudless 
sky and peculiar natural productions, would necessarily designate the 
north as the abode of the gods and the theatre of wonders ; while its 
holiness is explicable from the irresistible impression produced upon 
the mind by surrounding nature. Uttara Kura, the Elysium in the 
remotest north, may be most properly regarded as an ideal picture 
created by the imagination, of a life of tranquil felicity, and not as 
a recollection of any early residence of the Kurus in the north. Such 
at least is true of the representation which we have of this country 
in th8 epic poems. It is, however, probable that originally, and as 
late as the Yedic era, a recollection of this sort attached itself to that 
country, though in later times no trace of it has been preserved.” 

After stating the reasons (already detailed above, pp. 308, ff.) which 
lead to the conclusion that the Indians could not have been autochthonous, 
Lassen proceeds as follows (1st ed., p. 515, 2nd. ed., p. 616): “There 
is only one route by which we can imagine the Arian Indians to have 
immigrated into India; they must have come through the Panjab, and 
they must have reached the Panjab through western Kabulistan. The 
roads leading from the country on the Oxus into eastern Kabulistan and 
the valley of the Panjkora, or into the upper valley of the Indus down 
upon Grilgit, and from thence either down the course of the Indus, or 
from Gilgit over the lofty plateau of Deotsu down on Kashmir, are 
now known to us as the roughest and most difficult that exist, and 
do not appear to have been ever much or frequently used as lines 
of communication. We can only imagine the small tribes of the 
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Daradas to bare come by the second route from the northern side 
of the Hindukush into their derated valleys ; but we cannot suppose 
the mass of the Arians to 'have reached India by this road. All the 
important expeditions of nations or armies which are known to us 
have proceeded through tho westorn passes of the Hindukush, and if 
we suppose the Arian Indians to have come into India from Bactria, 
this is tho only route by which we can assume them to have 
arrived, ” It is true that the Hindus attach no idea of sanctity to 
tho Punjab; on tho contrary, “tho Sarasvatl is the western boundary 
of tho pure loud, governed by Brahmanical law. There are, indeed, 
.Indians dwelling further to the west, but they do not observe the 
Brahmanical ordinances in all their integrity. But this mode of re- 
garding the westorn tribes can only have arisen after the Indian 
institutions had been developed, and a marked difference had become 
observublo botween the people living east of the Sarasvatl, and those 
on tho western border. The people of the Panjab always appear as 
descended from the same stock, and in spite of the aversion in question, 
the epic legends recount to us frequent relations between the kings of 
the pure portion of India and the tribes to the westward. There is no 
break in the chain of Tudiuu races towards the west.” (p. 616, 2nded.) 

M. liuruouf briefly indicates his opinion on the question with which 
we are now occupied, by speaking of “the movement which from the 
earliest ages had carried tho Arian race from the Indus to the Granges, 
and from tho (lunges into tho Dekhan," etc., Preface to Bhag. Pnr., 
vol. iii., p. xxix. 

I am not aware whether Professor Roth has ever expressed an 
opinion ns to tho precise route by which the .Arians entered India : 
but iu his work on the I, it. and Hist, of the Veda (1846). p. 136. he 
writes as follows : “ It is more than probable that the hulk of the 
tribes which we may designate as the Vedic people dwell nearer to 
the Indus than the Jumna, and that the battle which is described in 
the hymn I’cfbre us was one of th<\«e conflicts ia which the northern 
tribes pressed Upon the southern, on their way toward* the regions 
Which they were eventually to occupy. The Indus is well known ana 
frequently celebrated in the hymns of the Rig-reda, while at this 
moment t know of only one passage in which the Ganges is mentioned, 
and that only in a way which assigns to it an inferior rank ” 
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The same writer in his article on “ Brahma and. the Brahmans,” in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1847, p. 81, again 
expresses himself thus: “When the Yedie people, expelled by some 
shock — and that at a period more recent than the majority of the 
hymns of the Yeda — relinquished their seats in the Panjab and on the 
Indus, advanced further and further to the south, drove the aborigines 
into the hills, and occupied the broad tracts lying between the Ganges, 
the Jumna, and the Yindhya range, the time had arrived when the 
division of power, the relations of king and priest, could become trans- 
formed in the most rapid and comprehensive manner.” 

Professor Weber also speaks of the Arians as at one time dwelling 
beyond the Indus. In his Hist, of Ind. Lit. (1852), pp. 2 and 3, he 
writes: “In the oldest parts of the Kigveda the Indian people appear 
to us as settled on the north-western borders of India, in the Panjab, 
and even beyond the Panjab, on the borders of the Kubha river, the 
Kophen in Kabul. 114 The gradual diffusion of this people from this 
point towards the east, beyond the Sarasvati and over Hindustan as 
far as the Ganges, can be traced almost step by step in the later por- 
tions of the Yedie writings.” See also Ind. Stud. ii. 20. 

In his “ (Recent Investigations on Ancient India,” the same writer 
similarly remarks : “ The oldest hymns of the Yeda show us the Arian 
people still dwelling beyond, or, at least, only on the north-western 
frontiers of India ; viz., in the tract between the Cabul river and the 
Indus, as well as in the Panjab. Their advance from this point, and 
extension over India can be traced step by step in their literature. 
Their road lay to the north of the great desert of Marwar, from the 
S'utadru (the modern Sutlej) to the Surasvatl, a river (esteemed at a 
later period as of the highest sanctity) which loses itself in the sands 
of the desert. This must have been a point where they made a halt 

114 la his Indiache Studien, vol. i. p. 165 (published 1849-50), Weber speaks of 
the “ Arian Indians being driven by a deluge from their home (see above, p. 335, note), 
and coming from the north, not from the west (as Lassen, i. 616, will have it) into 
India ; first of all to Kashmir and the Panjab ; as it is only in this way that we can 
explain the northern Kurus and the northern Madras, with whom the conception of 
the golden age became afterwards associated.” As, however, in the passages quoted 
in the text, which were written at a later date, Weber supposes the Arians to have 
dwelt on the Kabul river, they must, in order to arrive there, have either arrived by 
the route which Lassen assigns, or have afterwards spread themselves to the west- 
ward. 
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of long continuance, as may be concluded from the great sacredness 
ascribed in later times to this region. At that period it formed the 
boundary line between the Brahmanical organization which was being 
now formed in Hin dustan, and those Arian races of the west which 
retained the free manner of life inherited from their forefathers.” — 
Indian Sketches, pp. 13, 14. 

M. Langlois, in the Preface to his French translation of the R.Y., 
speaks to the same effect, pp. is, x : “The hymns of the Rigveda 
were composed for tribes which had come from the banks of the Indus, 
and were living in the plains watered by the Ganges. This people 
seems to have belonged to that great branch of the human race known 
under the name of the Aryas. They brought with them a mild and 
simple civilization, patriarchal manners, a polished language. . . . 

These Aryas, as they established themselves in India, drove back 
before them the ancient populations, which then proceeded to occupy 
the forests and mountains, and which, on account of their savage cus- 
toms and murderous depredations, became, for the Aryas, the types of 
those evil spirits which they have depicted in their books. At the 
head of the first colony there must have been a prince of the Arian 
nation called Manu, whom the traditions represent as the father of 
mankind.” 

In another place, in a note to R.V. i. 33, 3 (p. 264, vol. i. of his 
work, note 2), the same author writes still more explicitly as regards 
the point under consideration: “It is my opinion that the Indian 
colony conducted by Manu, which established itself in Aryavartta, 

, came from the countries which lie to the west of tho Indus, and of 
which the general name was Aria, Ariana, Hiran.” 

Professor Muller does not, as far as I am aware, anywhere determine 
the route by which the Arians arrived in India, more precisely than 
is done in the following passages (already quoted in pp. 310, f.) : “At 
the first dawn of traditional history we see these Arian tribes migrating 
across the snow of the Himalaya, southward towards the ‘seven rivers’ 
(the Indus, the five rivers of the Panjab, and the Sarasvatl), and ever 
since India has been called their home.” — Last Results of the Sanskrit 
Researches, p. 129 (“Chips,” i. 63); and Ane. Sanskrit Lit., p. 12. 
And again, at p. 131 (“Chips,” L p. 65); Anc. Sanskrit Lit., p. 15, 
he writes: “After crossing the narrow passes of the Hindukush or 
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the Himalaya, they [the southern Arians] conquered, or drove before 
them .... the aboriginal inhabitants of the Trans-Himalayan 
countries.” Some remarks on the same subject have been already 
quoted (see above, p. 311) from his “Last Results of the Turanian 
Researches,” p. 340. 

Whatever other and minor differences of view may exist between 
the several authorities whom I have last cited, they are all of one 
accord at least in regard to this one point, that India is not the 
original country of the Hindus. 


Sect. XI . — The immigration of the Indo- Arians from the north-west 
rendered probable by the tenor of the Vedic hymns. 

The immigration of the Arians, the progenitors of the Brahmanical 
Indians, into India from the north-west, is further rendered probable 
by the fact that the writers of the Yedic hymns appear to be most 
familiar with the countries lying in that direction, i.e., with the north- 
western parts of India itself, as well as with the countries bordering 
on, or beyond the Indus, and with the rivers which flow through those 
regions ; while the countries and rivers in the central and eastern 
parts of India are more rarely mentioned ; and no alLusion whatever is 
made to the regions of the south. On this subject I borrow the fol- 
lowing remarks from Professor Roth’s work on the Lit. and Hist, of 
the Yeda, p. 136 : “ The Sindhu (Indus) is well known and frequently 
celebrated in the hymns of the Rigveda, while at present I know of 
only one hymn in which the Ganges is mentioned, and that only in a 
subordinate capacity. This passage occurs in one of the hymns ascribed 
to Sindhukshit, son of Priyamedha (x. 75, 5), which is addressed to 
the Sindhu, ‘the most copious of streams,’ (apasdm apastama). The 
other rivers are solicited to regard graciously the praises of the poet, 
which are dedicated to the Sindhu. 115 The passage is, after Yaska 
(Nirukta, ix. 26), to be explained thus : ‘ Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, 
S'utudri, with the Parushni, receive graciously my hymn. Marudvri- 
dha, hear with the Asiknl, the Yitasta ; Arjiklya, hoar with the 

113 The entire hymn is quoted and translated in the fifth volume of thie work, 
p. 343, f. 
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Sushoma.’ ” 116 (Imam me Gauge Tamune Sarasvati S'utudri ttomaih 
sachata Parushni a | Asiknyd Marudvridhe Vitastaya Arjikiye irinuhi 
a Sushomayd |) 

Another passage in which the Indus is mentioned is the following, 
R.V. i. 126, 1 : Amanddn slomdn prabhare manishd Sindhav adhi 
kshiyato Bhdvyasya \ To me sahasram atnimUa savdn aturto raju sravah 
ichhamanah \ " “With my intellect I produce ardent encomiums upon 

Svanaya, the son of Bhavya, who dwells on the Sindhu; the in- 
vincible prince, who, desirous of renown, has offered through me a 
thousand oblations.” In the 7th verse of the same hymn we find a 
reference which indicates familiarity with the country of the Gandharis 
and its sheep : Sand 'ham asmi romasii Gandharinam ivuviku | “ I 

am all hairy, like a ewe of the Gandharis.” Gandhara is placed by 
Lassen (in the map of Ancient India in vol. ii. of his Indian Anti- 
quities) to the west of the Indus, and to the south of the Cophen or 
Kabul river, the same position to which the Gandaritis of the ancients 
is referred. 111 In a note to his Transl. of the Vishnu Purana, vol. ii., 
p. 174 (Dr. Hall’s ed.), Prof. Wilson writes of the Gandharas : “These 
are, also, a people of the north-west, found both on the west of the Indus 
and in the Punjab.” The word Sindhu also occurs in the following pas- 
sages of the Kigveda, viz., i. 94, 16; i. 122, 6; ii. 15, 6; iv. 30, 12; 
v. 53, 9 ; vii. 33, 3 ; viii. 20, 25 ; x. 64, 9. It is, however, difficult to 
say whether the Indus be always meant. The last of these passages 

116 Part of Yaska’s note (Nirukta, ix. 26) is as follows : — Imam me Oange Tamune 

Sarasvati S'utudri Parushni ttomam a sevadham Asiknyd elm saha Marudvridhe 
Vitaslayd cha Arjlkiye dsrinuki Sushomayd elm iti samasturtlmlf | . . . . 

Iravatim Parushni ity ahuh .... Asikni asukld asitd | . . . Marud- 
vridhah sarvah nadyah | Marutah enah vardhayanti j . . . Arjihiyam Vipdd 
ity ahuh | (See vol. i., pp. 339 and 417, note 210.) 11 The entire sense is, * Receive 
this hymn, 0 Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, S'utudri, Parushni, and Marudvridha 
along with the Asikni, and ArjikiyJ along with the Vitasta and Sushoma.’ . . . 
Parushni is a name of the Iruvati. ... Asikni means ’black.’ . . . All 
rivers [may be called] Marudvridha, because they are swollen by the Marats . . . 
Arjikiya is a name of the Vipus'.” See Roth's remarks on these rivers, in his Lit. 
and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 136-140 : and a passage which will be quoted from Lassen 
in the text further on. 

117 The Gandarii are mentioned by Herodotus, vii. 66, along with the Parthians, 
Chorasmians, Sogdians, and Dodiks, as forming part of the army of Xerxes. See 
the Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. 103, £f. ; the Joum. Royal Asiatic Society, v. 17 ; 
and Rawlinsoa’s Herodotus, iv. 216, f. 
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(which, occurs in a hymn to the Yisve devas) is as follows, R.Y. x. 
64, 9 : Sarasvati Sarayuh Sindhur tirnribhir mdho mahir avasa ”yantu 
valcshanih | devtr apo matarak sudayitnvo ghritavat payo madkumat no 
archata j “Let the Sarasvati, the Sarayu, the Sindhu, with their 
waves; let the great [rivers] come swiftly, strengthening us with 
their succour. Divine waters, mothers, flowing, impart (?) to us your 
waters with butter and honey.” 

The verse which has been cited above from the Rigveda, x. 75, 5, 
in the extract from Professor Roth’s work, is followed by another, 1 ’* 
in which the names of several other rivers are mentioned, viz., the 
Trishtama, the Susartu, the Rasa, 118 the S'vetl, the Kubha, the Gomatl, 
the Krumu, and the Mehatnu. In Roth and Bohtlingk’s Lexicon, 
the Kubha, Gomatl, and Krumu are set down as being affluents of the 
Indus. 120 That they were really so is rendered probable by their being 
mentioned in conjunction with that river. In the case of the Kubha, 
the probability is strengthened by its name, which has a close re- 
semblance to that of the Kophen, or Kabul river, which falls into the 
Indus, a little above Attock (see the passage from Weber's Ind. Liter., 
above p. 339). This river is mentioned again in R.V. v. 53, 9 : Ma 
vo Rasu. ’nitabhd Kubha Krumur mu vah Sindhur ni riramat | ma vah 

118 RX x. 75, 6 : — Trishtamaya pmthamam yatave sajuh Susartva Rasaya S'vetya 
tya | tvaih Sindho Kubhaya GomatTm Knmum Mehalma saratham yabhir Tyasej 
“TJnitc first in thy course with the Trishtumu, the Susartu, the Rasa and the S'veti ; 
thou, Sindhu, [meetest] the Gomatl with the Kubha, the Krumu with the Mehatnu, 
and with them art home onward (as) on tho same car.” 

119 The Rasa is considered by Dr. Aufreclit, in his explanation of R.Y. x. 108, to 
denote thero and elsewhere the “ milky way.” Seo Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, vol. xiii. p. 498. Yaska merely explains it as meaning a river : Rasa nadl | 
Nir. xi. 25. In his translation of Sumaveda, ii. 247 (=R.Y. ix. 41, 6), Benfey 
translates rasa by “ ocean.” In his Glossary he explains it of “ a particular river 
which separates tho world of Indra from that of the Panis (?) referring to R.V., 
x. 108. In R.V. i. 112, 12, he explains it of the river Rasa. In his translation of 
this verse in Orient und Occident, iii. 150, he makes it a river of the lower world 
(unterwelt). In Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon tho Rasa is stated to be the name of 
a river, in R.V., L 112, 12; v. 53, 9; x. 75, 6; and to mean “a mythical stream 
which flows round the earth and sky ” in ix. 41,6; x. 108, 1, f. ; x. 121, 4 ; v. 41, 15. 

1,0 In his Elucidations (Erlauterungen) of the Nirukta, p. 43, note, Professor Roth 
remarks : “ Tho Kophen. is the Kubha of the Veda, mentioned in R.V. v. 53, 9, and 
x. 75, 7. If we identify the Krumu and Gomatl of this last text, with the Kurum 
and Gomal which flow into tho Indus from the west (as Lassen proposes in a letter), 
we may regard tho rivers whose names precede [the Trishtama, Rasu, S'veti, and 
Anitabha] as being affluents of the Indus further to the north than the Kophen.” 
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parishthat Sarayuk purlshinl asme it sumnam miu vah | “ Let mot, 0 
Haruts, the Rasa, the Anitabha, the Kubha, the Krumu or the Sindhu 
arrest you: let not the watery Sarayu stop you: let the joy you 
impart come to us.” Another of the rivers named in the verse pre- 
viously cited (R.Y. x. 75, 7), and declared by Roth to be an affluent 
of the Indus, is the Gomati. It is not necessary that we should 
identify this river with the Gomatl (Goomtee), which rises to the 
north-west of Oude and flows past Lukhnow, though, being men- 
tioned along with the Sarayu (if, indeed, this be the modem 
Suijoo), it may be the same. A river of the same name is men- 
tioned again in R.Y. viii. 24, 30 : JSsho apairito Valo Gomatim. 
arm tishthati \ “ This Vala dwells afar on the [banks of 

the] Gomatl.” 121 It is quite possible that the names of the rivers in 
Oude may have been borrowed from some streams further west. 122 
Another river, the Suvastu, which may be an affluent of the Indus, 
is mentioned in R.Y., viii. 19, 37 : Suvastvah adhi tugvani \ These 
words are quoted in Nirukta, iv. 15, and explained thus : Suvustur 
nadl 1 tugma tirtham bhavati \ “ Suvastu is a river ; tugma means 

a ferry.” On this passage Roth observes, Erlauterungen, p. 43 : 
“The bard Sobhari is recounting the presents which he received from 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, on the banks of the Suvastu. In the 
Mahabharata, vi. 333, 123 the Suvastu is connected with the Gaurl. 
Now, according to Arrian, Indies, 4, 11, 121 the Soastos and Gnroias 

131 Compare R.V. v. 61, 19. 

123 There is a stream called Gomatl in Kemaon, which must be distinct from the 
river in Oude, as the latter rises in the plains. 

133 In the list of rivers in the description of Jambukhanda, The words arc: 
Vastum Sxvnstum Guttrlm cha Kampanam sa-ffiranvafim | “The Vastu, the 
Suvastu, the Gaurl, the Eampanu, and the HiranvatT." 

131 KtutpV Se 4v ntuKe\GUTjT[5[, £/xa ii iyuv WlaKavrir tc «al SoatTToy «ai rapjSotav, 
iKiiSo! 4s rbv lvS6v. “ The Eophen unites with the Indus in PcukehcGtis, bringing 
with it the Malantus, the Soastus, and the Garroeas.” Professor Wilson (Ariana 
Ant. pp. 183, 190, 191) thinks these two last names really denote one and the same 
river. “Now there can be no doubt that by the Eophen is to bo understood the 
Eabul River ; for Arrian says, that haying received the Malamantus, Suastus, and 
Garmus, it mixes with the Indus, in the country of' Peukolaotis ; and the latter part 
of Alexander’s operations west of the Indus, shortly before he crosses that river, arc 
carried on in the same district along the Indus and the Cophcn.” — W r ilson, Ariana 
Ant., p. 183. “The united stream [of the Punjkora and Sewat] is called either the 
Punjkora or Sewat River ; and this may explain why Arrian, in his Indica, speaks 
erroneously of a Suastus as well as a Garccus, whilst in Ptolemy we have no other 
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flow into the Kophen. From comparing these two passages, it results 
with tolerable certainty that the Suvastu is the same as the modem 
Suwad, a stream which flows into the Kabul river from the north, 
after first joining the Panjkora.” 

Returning now to R.V. x. 75, 6, and taking first the most westerly 
streams (next to the Indus) there specified, we come (1) to the Vitasta, 
or Behat, (2) the Asikni or Chenab (Akesines), (3) the ParushnI, 
Iravati, or Ravee, (4) the Arjikiya, Vipas, or Beeas, and (5) the 
S'utudrI, or Sutlej. Yaska, as we have seen, identifies the ParushnI 
with the Iravati, and the Aijlklya with the Vipad ; Professor Roth 
considers the Asikni to be the same as the Chenab or Akesines; and 
there is no doubt that the Vitasta is the Hydaspes, and that the S’utdrl 
is the Sutlej. We have, consequently, in this passage an enumeration 
of the rivers of the Panjab. The Asikni is again mentioned in R.V. 
viii. 20, 25 ; the ParushnI in R.Y. vii. 18, 8, 9, and viii. 63, 15 ; the 
S'utudrI in iii. 33, 1 ; and the Vipas in iii. 33, 1, 3, and iv. 30, 11. 

The other rivers named in the passage so often referred to, R.Y. x. 
75, 5, 6, are the Sarasvati, the Ganga, and the Yamuna. The follow- 
ing are some of the most remarkable passages in which the Sarasvati 
is celebrated. In iii. 23, 4, it is thuB mentioned along with the 
Drishadvatl (with which Manu, ii. 17, also associates it) and the 
Apaya : Jfi tvti dadhe vare a prithivyuh Ilaydspade sudinatve ahnam I 
Druhadvatyam mdnushe Apayayam Sarasvatyani revad Ague didihi | 

river than the Suastus described.” — Ibid. p. 190. “ Alexander crossed, according to 
Arrian's narrative, four rivers before he reached the Indus ; and these, the Kophen, 
Khoes, Euaspla, and Garoeus, wo have still in the Punjshir, Alishung, Khonar, and 
Punjkora. . . . Thus even Arrian is a better authority as an historian than as a 
geographer, for he describes in the latter character the Kophen as bringing with it 
to the Indus, the Malamantus, Suastus, and Garccus ; two of which he does not 
name at all in his narrative, and of which the third is probably the same as the 
second.” — Ibid. p. 194. Lassen, on the other hand, holds that Ptolemy is in error. 
“It must surprise us,” he remarks (Ind. Ant., iii. 129), “that, of the rivers of 
Eastern Kabul, Ptolemy mentions only the Suastos, and passes over the Garoias [the 
ancient name was Gaurl, the present is Panjkora] in silonce, though this river must 
have been known to him from the accounts of the writers of the Macedonian age, 
who, however, are wrong in making the Suastos to unite not with it, but with the 
Kophen. This is the more surprising, as Ptolemy is acquainted with the region 
called Goryaia after that river. . . . Ptolemy is thus misled into making the 
Suastos rise too far to the north.” See also Lassen’s Ind. Ant. ii. 668-9. In any 
case, the existence of a river in the Kabul country, called Suastus at the date of 
Alexander’s expedition, is undoubted. 
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“On an auspicious day I place thee on the most sacred spot of Ila 
[the earth]. Shine, 0 opulent Agni, in the assembly of men on the 
banks of the Drishadvati, the Apaya, the Sarasvati.” In E.Y. vi. 
61, 2, the same river is thus magnified : Iyam sushmebhir lisa-khu. 
ivdrujat satin girlnam tavishebhir urmibhih \ pdrdvata-ghnlm avase 
suvriktibhih Sarasvatim a visasema dhltibhib | “By her force, and her 
impetuous waves she has broken down the sides of the mountains, 
like a man digging lotus fibres. For succour let us, with praises and 
hymns, invoke Sarasvati who sweeps away her banks.” 1 * 5 In verse 13 
of the same hymn the same epithet &pds&m apastamd, “most copious 
of streams,” which is applied to the Sindhu in E.Y. x. 75, 7 (see 
above, p. 341), is also assigned to the Sarasvati. 

Hymns 95 and 96 of the seventh book of the Bigveda are devoted 
to the praises of the Sarasvati and her male correlative the Sarasvat. 
The first and part of the second verse of the former hymn are as 
follows: Pra kshodasa dhayasd sasre eshd Sarasvati dharunam ayasi 
pub. | pra baladMnd ratby eva ydti vtivdh apo mahina sindhur anydh \ ekd 
aehetat Sarasvati nadlnum iuchir yatl giribhyah a samudrat | “ This 

Sarasvati has flowed on with a protecting current, a support, an iron 
barrier. This stream rushes on like a charioteer, in her majesty 
outrunning all other rivers. 1 * 5 Sarasvati is known as the one river, 
flowing on pure from the mountains to the sea.” 1 ” 

The Jumna is mentioned in two other passages of the Eigveda 
besides x. 75, 5. In v. 52, 17, reference is made to property in cows 

125 In reference to this verse, Yaska observes, ii. 23 : Tatra “ Sarasvati” ity etasya 
nadi-vat dcvata-vachcha ntgamah bhavanti | . . . Atha etad nadi-vat | “ There 

are texts which speak of Sarasvati both as a river and as a goddess. ... In the 
following she is referred to as a river.” He then quotes the verse before ns ; and 
explains (ii. 24) puriivata-ghTm by paravara-ghatinim “ destroying the further and 
the near bank.” See also the commentary on the Taitt. Br. vol. ii. p. 842 (Bibl. 
Indica). This interpretation is condemned in B. and B.’s Lexicon, s. where the 
senseis said to be, either ( a ) “striking the distant (demon),” or (i) “striking from, 
or at, a distance.” 

128 See the translation of this verse in Benfey's Glossary to the Samaveda, p. 1S7, 
under the word rat hi. 

127 Langlois, vol. iii., p. 241, note 13, thinks that Sarasvati in this hymn stands, 
not for a river, but for “the goddess of sacrifice,” with her libations. “ Theso liba- 
tions form a river, which flows from the mountains, whore the sacrifice is performed 
and where the soma plant is collected. This river flows into the samudra (sea), 
which is the vessel destined to receive the libations.” 
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and horses on the banks of the Yamuna; 138 and in vii. 18, 19, it is 
said that the “Yamuna protected [or gladdened] Indra.” 138 I have 
found a reference to the Ganga in one other passage besides x. 75, 
5, viz., in vi. 45, 31, 130 where the adjective gungya, “belonging to 
the Ganga,” occurs. But the Rigveda contains no hymn devoted to 
the celebration of the Ganga, suoh as we find appropriated to the 
Sindhu and Sarasvati. 

The Sarayu is also referred to in three passages in the R.Y. iv. 30, 
18, v. 53, 9, and x. 64, 9. The first of these texts runs thus : TPta 
tyd sadyah Arya Sarayor Indra paratah | Arnuchitrarathd avadhih | 
“ Thou hast straightway slain these two Aryas, Arna and Chitraratha, 
on the other side of the Sarayu.” The Becond and third have been 
already quoted in pp. 343, f. The Sarayu named in these passages, 
particularly the last two, may be different from the river of the same 
name which now flows along the north-eastern frontier of Oude, as it 
is mentioned in connexion with rivers all of which appear to be in the 
Panjab. But it is not absolutely necessary to suppose this, 131 as we shall 
presently see that one of the Yedie rishis was acquainted with Klkata 
or Behar. In the Rigveda we have no mention made of the rivers of 
the south, which have iu later ages become so renowned in Hindustan 
for their sanctity, the Narmada, the Godaverl, and the Kavcri. 


[On the subject treated iu the preceding pages, the second 
edition of Lassen’s Indian Antiquities contains, at p. 643, vol. i., 
some new matter which I translate: "The names of the rivers 
mentioned in the hymns of the R.Y. furnish us with the means 
of arriving at exact conclusions regarding the abodes of the Arian 
Indians at the time when they were composed. The Ganga and 
the Yamuna are only mentioned once in the tenth book. In an 
earlier book the Drishadvati too is only once named : much oftener 

128 R.Y. v. 62, 17 : Yamnndyam adhi irutam lid radho gavyam mrije ni rddlio 
ahyam mrije | 

138 R.V. vii. 18, 19 : Avad Indram Yamuna ityddi | 

130 Sec Roth, Litt. und Gcsch. des Weda, p. 136 ; and above p. 341. The words 
are : Uruh kaksko na Gang yah | Roth, sub voce kctksha , says, the sense of the 
word !c«l;sba is uncertain. Lauglois does not translate it. Wilson misapprehends 
Sayana’s explanation. 

131 See, however, the opinion of Lassen, ns quoted below. 
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the Sarasvati; but most frequently of all the Sindhu (Indus) with 
its affluents, some of which are designated by their older names, 
viz., Asiknl for the Chandrabhaga, Marudvridha for the same stream 
after its confluence with the Yitasta, TJrunjira for the Iravatl, and 
Parushm for the Yipasa. (The principal passage is R.Y. x. 75.) The 
three western affluents of the Indus, which are now called Gomal, 
Kurrum, and Kabul, are named in these hymns GomatT, Krumu, and 
Kubha respectively : the last word has, as is well known, been turned 
by the Greeks into Kophen. The Anitabha, Rasa, and SVetl must 
also be regarded as affluents of the same river (R.Y., v. 53, 9 ; x. 75, 
6). . . . Before I proceed further, I think it fit to remark that it 
is not the fault of the learned geographer [M. Yivien de St. Martin], 
to whom we owe a valuable dissertation on the Yedie geography, but 
of the French translator [of the R.Y., the late M. Langlois], if the 
former has been misled to assume the existence of three rivers which 
have no reality. Sushoma and Arjlklya signify vessels which are nsed 
in the preparation of the Soma. 152 The assumption that there is a 
river called Trishtama is founded on an ignorance of the language. 
In the verse in question (R.Y., x. 75, 6) ‘trishta,’ ‘harshly sounding,’ 
is to be referred to the Sindhu, whilst ‘amaya’ is the instrumental 
singular feminine from the pronoun * ama.’ 133 

“The following additional rivers are named in the R.Y., the Ansu- 
matl, the Hariyupiya, and the Yavyavatl, but only once (vi. 27, 5, 6 ; 
viii. 85, 13, ff.), and in such a way that their situation cannot be 
fixed. Finally, the Sarayu is thrice named. In one place (iv. 
30, 17) it is said that by the help of Indra Turvasu and Yadu 
crossed this stream. 114 In the second passage (x. 64, 9) it is named 
in connexion with the Sarasvati and Sindhu; and in the third 
(v. 53, 9), again, in connexion with these two, and as well as with 
several affluents of the Indus and the Yamuna. These data do 

ns In proof of this Lassen rcfere to Roth, on the Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, 
p. 137. See also Roth’s Must, of Nirukta, p, 131, and Bohtlingk and Roth's 
Lexicon, s.v. arjlklya : also Benfey’s Glossary to S.V., s.v. Saranyavat. 

153 Trishtama is given as the name of a river in Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon ; 
and this interpretation is not withdrawn in the “additions and improvements,” in 
vol. v. 

i3i The Sarayu is not named in v. 17, but in v. 18, where Indra is said to have 
slain two Aryas, Arna and Chitraratha, on the other side of this river. See p. 347. 
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not suffice to show what river is meant. Perhaps it is an affluent of 
the Sarasvatl ; this river is in any case to be distinguished from the 
well-known affluent of the Ganga. Prom this survey it is clear that 
at the time of the composition of the Rigveda the Arian Indians dwelt 
chiefly in eastern Kabulistan and in the Panjab as far as the Sarasvatl. 

“If we hold the Anitabha, the Rasa, and the S'vetl, — as from the 
connexion we must, — for the modern Abu Sin, Burrindu, and Sudum, 
the Arian Indians were at that time already in possession of a tract 
on the upper Indus. The conjecture that by the Rasa is meant the 
Suvastu, and by the S'vetl the Koas of the ancients, cannot be justified. 
Whether we are to assign to the Arian Indians a tract in western 
Kabulistan also, depends on the ascertainment of the modern names 
of the three rivers mentioned in the R.V., which have not yet been 
identified. It was only in the period when the tenth book of this 
collection of hymns was composed that the Arian people had travelled 
further east and reached the Ganga. 

“The Atharvaveda represents to us an important advance in the 
diffusion of the Arian Indians. The Bahllkas and Gandharas appear 
in the light of peoples living at a distance ; so, too, the countries of 
Hagadha and Anga. It may be hence concluded that at that period 
the Arians had not spread further than to north-western Bengal, on 
the south bank of the Ganges. 135 Regarding the diffusion of the 
Brahmanical religion, the S'atapatha Brahmana has preserved a re- 
markable legend, of which the essential import is as follows,” etc. 
Lassen then quotes the passage (i. 4, 1, 10, ff.), which will be cited 
further on.] 

We have already seen (p. 328) that the Himalaya mountains are 
mentioned in the Atharvaveda. In a fine hymn, the 121st of the 
10th mandala of the R.V., also, we have the following verse, x. 121, 
4 : Yrnya ime Himavanto mahitvG, yasya samudram rasaya saha ahuh | 
“He whose greatness these snowy mountains, and the sea with the 
aerial river declare,” 130 etc. But no allusion to the Yindhya range, 

135 The author hore refers to Roth on the Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 37, ff., 
where aome verses of A.V., v. 22, are quoted, translated, and illustrated. See p. 351. 

130 See Muller’s translation in Bunsen’s Gott in der Gcschicbte, part ii., p. 107. 
The Himalaya, or snowy range, is also mentioned, A.V. xii. 1, 11 : Girayas te par- 
vatah himavanto aranyam te prithivi syonam astu | 11 May thy mountains he 
snowy, 0 earth, and thy wilderness beautiful.” 
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which runs across the central parts of India, is to be found in the 
Rigveda. 

The following text from the R.V. shows that the author of the 
hymn (said to be Visvamitra) knew, something of the countries to the 
eastward as far as Kikata or Behai, R.V. iii. 53, 14 : Kim. to krinvmti 
Kikatcshn gum na dsiraih duhre na tupanti gharmam | a no Mara 
Pramagandasya vedo naiehasdlham Maghavan randhaya nah | “ What 

are thy cows doing among the Kikatas ? They yield no milk for 
oblations; and they heat no fire. Bring us the wealth of Pramaganda 
[or the usurer] ; and subdue to us, 0 Maghavat (Indra), the degraded 
man (naichasakha).” Yaska explains Kikata as “ a country inhabited 
by people who were not Aryas, ” Nirukta vi. 32 : Kikato numa deso 
’nuryanivdsah | 137 The word Kikata is given in the vocabulary called 
Trikandasesha, as equivalent to Magadha. In Bohtlingk and Roth’s 
Dictionary, the following lines are quoted from the Bhagavata Purana, 
i. 3, 24 : Tatah lealau sampravritte sammohuya sura-dmishdm | BudAho 
ndmunjana-mtah Kikateshu bhavishyati | “ Then, when the Kali age 

has begun, a person named Buddha, son of Anjana, will be horn 
among the Kikatas, in order to delude the enemies of the gods (the 
Asuras).” The commentator on the Bhag. Pur. explains the Kikatas 
by madhye Gayd-pradese | “in the country of Gaya.” Again, Bhag. 
Pur., vii. 10, 18, it is said: Yatra yatra oka mad-bhaktah praiuntdh 
samadarsinah | sudhavah samuddeharas to puyante ’pi Kikafuh \ “ In 

every place where those who are devoted to me, who are calm, who 
regard all things as alike, who are holy and virtuous, are found, the 

137 Suynna gives an alternative explanation of kikata, borrowed from a hint in 
Yaska: Tadva “ kriyabhir yaga-duna-homa-lakshandbhih kirn phalishyati" ity 
asraddadhanah pratyuta “pibata khadata ayam ova loko na parah" Hi vadanto 
nashkah kikatu/i j “ Or the Kikatas are atheists, who, being destitute of faith, say, 
1 what fruit will result from sacrifices, alms, or oblations ? rather eat and drink, for 
there is no other world but this.’ ” In Siiyana’s introduction to the Eigveda 
(Muller s edit. vol. i. p. 7), an aphorism of the Mimansa, with a comment, is quoted, 
in which an objector demurs to the eternity of the Yeda, because objects and persons 
who existed in time are mentioned in it. In the objector's statement, Naichas'akha 
is spoken of ns a city, and Pramaganda as a king : “ Kim te krinvanti KVsateshv ” 
ili mantra kikato nama janapudah dmnatah | tathd Naichasdkham ndma nagaram 
Pramaganda nama raja ity etc ‘rthuh anityah dmnatah j (< In the verse, * what do 
thy cows among the Kikatas, etc.,’ a country named Kikata is recorded, together 
with a city called Naichas'akha and a king called Pramaganda; all which are non- 
etcraol objects." 
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men [of that country] are purified, even if they he Klkatas.” Professor 
Weber, in his Ind. Stud. i. 186, states his opinion that the Klkatas 
were not (as Yaska tell us) a non-Arian tribe, but a people who, like 
the Yratyas, were of Arlan origin, though they did not observe Arian 
rites; and they may, he thinks, have been Buddhists, or the fore- 
runners of Buddhism. 

Prom these passages there seems to be no doubt that the Klkatas 
were a people who lived in Magadha or Behar. 

The following verses from one of the mantras of the Atharvaveda, 
v. 22, quoted and explained by Professor Roth in his Lit. and Hist, of 
the Yeda, pp. 37-42, may tend to show what were the limits of the 
country occupied by the Aryas at the date of its composition. These 
limits coincide in one direction with those indicated in the preceding 
passage from the Rigveda, in which the Klkatas are mentioned. 
This mantra contains an invocation to Takman, apparently a per- 
sonified cutaneous disease, who is supplicated to withdraw to certain 
other tribes, whose names are specified, and whom we may there- 
fore with probability conclude to have been regarded as without the 
Arian pale, though not necessarily non-Arians. A.Y., v. 22, verses 
5, 7, 8, 12, 14 : 5 | Oko asya Mujavanto oko asya Mahdvrishuh\ ydvaj 
jdtas takmams tdvdn asi Bahlikeshu nyocharalf | 7 | Takman Mujavato 
gachha Baklikdn vd parastardm ] S'udrdm ichha prapkaryam turn Takman 
vi iva d/iunuhi | 8 | Mahdvrishdn Mdjavato handhu addhi paretya | prai- 
tdni takmane brumo anyakshetrdni vd ima \ 12 | Takman Ihrutru bald- 
sena svasrd kdsikayd saha | pdmnd bhrdtrivyena saha gachhdmum aranam 
janam | 14 | Oandharibhyo Mujavadbhyo Angebhyo Mayadhebhyah | 
praishyam janam iva sevadhim takmdnam pari dadmasi \ 5. “His 

(Takman’s) abode are the Mujavats, his abode the Mahavrishas. As 
soon as thou art born, 0 Takman, thou sojoumest among the Bahlikas. 
7. Go, Takman, to the Mujavats, or far away to the Bahlikas. Choose 
the female S'udra for food; and shake her. 8. Passing (us) by, 0 
friend, devour the Mahavrishas and the Mujavats. We point out to 
Takman these or those alien regions. 12. Takman, along with thy 
brother Balasa, and with thy sister Kasika (cough), and with thy 
nephew Paman, depart to that foreign people. 14. We transfer 
Takman as a servant, and as a treasure, to the Gandharis, the 
Mujavats, the Angas, and the Magadhas.” 
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The Mujavats are again mentioned in the Tajasaneyi-sanhita, 3, 61, 
as follows : Etat te Rudra avasath tena paro Mujavato atlhi | avatata- 
dhanva pindlcavasah krittivasdh ahirnan nah iivo atlhi | 138 “This, 0 
Rudra, is thy food; with it depart beyond the Mujavats. With thy 
bow unbent, and concealed from view, and clad in a skin, pass beyond, 
uninjuring us and propitious.” 

The Mujavats being mentioned along with the Bahlikas, a Bactrian 
race, and with the Gandharis (see above, p. 342) may, as Roth thinks, 
be a hill tribe in the north-west of India ; and the Mahavrishas may 
belong to the same region. 130 

The Angas and Magadhas mentioned in verse 13 are, on the contrary, 
tribes living in south Behar, and the country bordering on it to the 
west. We have thus in that verse two nations situated to the north- 
west, and two to the south-east, whom we may suppose, from the 
maledictions pronounced on them, to have been hostile, or alien tribes, 

138 Mujavat is explained by the commentator on the V.S., as the name of a moun- 
tain, the place of Rudra’s abode : Mujamn noma kaschit parvato JRudrasya vasa- 
sthanam | This is apparently a later idea. Compare the Mahubharata, Sanptika- 
parva, 785, JScam uktva sa sakrodho jagdma vimattah Bhavah j girer Mnnjavatah 
padam tnpas taptum mahatapah ] “Bhava (S'ivo) having so said, went away angry and 
disturbed, to the quarter of the hill Munjavat, to perform nustcrity, the great 
devotee and the As'vamedhika parva, 180 : Girer Himavatah prishthe Mmjavan 
ridma parvatah] tapyate yatra bhayavams trtpo nityam TJmdpatih | “ On the heights 
of the Himavat mountain there is a hill called Munjavat, where the divine lord of 
Uma (S'iva) performs continual austerity.” The commentator on the S'atapatha- 
brahmana says it is the “Northern Mountain,” udfehyah parvatah | The S'atapa- 
tha-bralimana (ii. 6, 2, 17,) thus comments on the text of the Vaj. S., after quoting 
it : Avasena mi adhvanam yanti | tad enam sdvasam eva anvavarjati yatra yatra 
asya charanam tad amt | atra ha vai asya paro Miijavadbhyas charanam | tasmad 
aha "paro Mujavato ’tiki” iti “ avatata-dhanvd pinalcavasa/t" ity “ ahimsan nah 
iivo ’tVd" ity \ eva etad aha " krittivdsah" iti | nishvdpayaty eva enam etat | 
napatu > it hi na kaneliana hinasti | tasmad aha “ krittivasah" iti | “Men go on 
their way with provision. He therefore sends him (Rudra) off with provision, 
wherever he has to go. Here his journey is beyond the MOjavats ; hence he says 
‘ pass beyond the Mujavats ‘ with bow unbent and concealed,’ 1 uninjuring us and 
propitious, pass beyond.’ He adds 1 clad in a skin.’ This lulls him to sleep ; for 
while sleeping he injures nobody. Wherefore he says ‘ clad in a skin.’ " A deriva- 
tive of the word Majavat occurs also in the R.Y. x. 34, 1 : Somasya iva Mattjava- 
tasya bhakshah | “ Like a draught of the soma produced on Mujavat, or among the 
Mujavats.” Yaska, Nir. 9, 8, explains the word thus : Maujavato Mujavati jdtah | 
Mujavan parvatah, “ ‘ Maujavatal) ’ means produced on Mujavat : Mujavat is a 
mountain.” 

118 On the Bahlkas and Bahlikas, see Lassen, Zeitsch. 1840, p. 194 ; and for 1839, 
p. 52, ff. 
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who lived on the borders of Brahmanical India, and to have been 
beyond its boundaries at the time this incantation was composed. 
(Both, Lit. and Hist, of the Yeda, p. 42.) 

It does not, however, follow that the tribes who, in the Atharva- 
veda, are spoken of as if they were hostile, or alien, were really of a 
non-Arian origin. (See above, p. 351.) 

Thus, the Arians appear in later times to have been in communica- 
tion with the Gandharas. In the Shtapatha-brahmana allusion is 
made to a royal sage called Svarjit, son of Nagnajit, the Gandhara, 
who had expressed an opinion on the nature of breath or life; and 
although his view was not regarded as authoritative, still the very fact 
of its being quoted, and its author mentioned as a Rajanya, proves his 
Arian origin. This is the passage, S’at.-Br. viii. 1, 4, 10 : Aiha ha 
sma aha Svarjid Nugnajitah | Nagnachid vd Qdndhdrah | . . . Yat sa 
tad uvdcha Rajanydbandhur iva tv &va tad uvdcha | “ Further Svarjit, 

son of Nagnajit, said. Now Nagnajit was a Gandhara. . . . This 
which he said, he spake as a mere Rajanya.” Nagnajit, the Gandhara, 
iB also mentioned in the Ait.-Br., vii. 34, as one of the persons who 
received instruction regarding a particular rite from Parvata and 
Narada. 140 He is also mentioned 141 in the following passage of the 
Mahabh., i. 2439-41 : Prahrada-sishyo Nagnajit Subalas chdbhavat 
tatah | tasya prajd dharma-hantrl jajne deva-prakopandt \ Qandhura- 
rdja-putro ’bhuch Chhakunih Saulalas tathd | Duryodhanasya jananl 
jajndte Wtha-vi&aradau | “Nagnajit, the disciple of Prahrada, and 
Subala, were then bom. Owing to the wrath of the gods, the offspring 
bom to him became the enemies of righteousness. Two children were 
bom to the king of Gandhara (Subala), S'akuni Saubala, and the 
mother of Duryodhana, who were both intelligent.” Duryodbana was 
a Kura prince, and one of the heroes of the Mahabharata. 

These passages are amply sufficient to prove that the Gandharas were 
a people with whom the Arians of India were in the habit of holding 
intercourse, and contracting affinities, and from this intercourse we 
may reasonably infer a community of origin and language. On this 
subject Lassen remarks (Zeitsch. fur die Kunde des Morgenl., iii. 206) : 
“ Though in individual passages of the Mahabharata, hatred and con- 

140 Roth, Lit. and Hist, of the Yeda, pp. 41, 42. 

. 141 See "Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 218-220. 
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tempt are expressed in reference to the tribes living on the Indus and 
its five great tributaries, yet there is no trace of these tribes being 
ever regarded as of non-Indian origin. That there was no essential 
difference in their language is proved, as regards a later period, by 
the testimony of Panini, which I have already cited.” The previous 
passage here referred to is from the same article, p. 194, where it is 
said : “ The word Bahika is used not only in the Mahabharata, but 
also in Panini, 148 as a general designation for the tribes of the Panjab. 
The use of this appellation is thus fully certified ; and if the grammar- 
ian found it necessary to give special rules for forming the names of 
the villages in the Bahika country, we may hence conclude thnt the 
Bahlkas spoke Sanskrit, though they applied particular affixes differ- 
ently from the other Indians.” 

The same writer elsewhere 143 remarks: “The Indians distinguish, 
not expressly, but by implication, the nations dwelling between the 
Sarasvati, and the Hindu-kush, into two classes : first, those to the east- 
ward of the Indus, and some of those immediately to the westward of 
that river, as the Gandharas (see p. 342, above), are in their estimation 
still Indians ; . . . but with the exception of the Kashmirns, and some 
less known races, these Indians are not of the genuine sort: the 
greater freedom of their customs is regarded as a lawless condition.” 
And Weber similarly remarks : m “ The north-western tribes retained 
their ancient customs, which the other tribes who migrated to the 
east had at one time shared. The former kept themselves free from 
the influences of the hierarchy and of caste, which arose among the 
latter as a consequence of their residence among people of alien origin 
(the aborigines). But the later orthodox feelings of the more eastern 

148 The aphorisms here referred to are iiL 3, 78, and iv. 2, 117, 118. The two 
latter, with the comments, are as follows: — 117 | VaKika-gramebhyaacha | ValiVca- 
grdma-vdchibhyo vridha-sanjmkobhyash “ fhah ” 44 nith ” iiy etau pralyayau bhava- 
tah | S'dkaliki | S’akalika | 118 | Vibhdshd Vsmareahu | Usimreshu ye Vuhika- 
grU.rn.ds tad-vdehibhyo vridhebhyash “ than " “ nit/i n ity etau pratyayau va bhava~ 
tab | Saudnrianiki \ Saudarianika ] pakshe chhah | Saudariatiiyd ) “117. Tho 

affixes than and nith are employed in words taking vriddhi, which denote villages of 
the Vahlkas; as S'akaliki, S'akalikS, 1 18. Or the affixes than and nifh are optionally 
employed in words taking vriddhi, which denote Yahlka villages in the country of 
the Winaras ; as Saudarsanikt, Saudarianika ; or sometimes with the chhas affix, 
Saudar saniya. 

143 Zcitschrift, ii. 58. See also Asiat. Bes. xv. 108 ; and App. note L. 

144 Ind. Stud. L 230. 
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Arians obliterated the recollection of their own earlier freedom ; and 
caused them to detest the kindred tribes to the westward as renegades, 
instead of looking on themselves as men who had abandoned their own 
original institutions.” 

There are other races also, who, although in the later Sanskrit 
literature they are spoken of as being now aliens from the Brahmanical 
communion, are yet declared to have once belonged to the Kshatriya 
caste; and to have lost their position in it from neglect of sacred 
rites. 145 (See above, p. 259, and note 35). In addition to this tra- 
dition, however, we have yet further proof of the Arian origin of some 
at least of these tribes. Thus, it appears from the following passage 
of the Nirukta (already quoted above, p. 152), that the Kambojas 
spoke an Arian language, Nirnkta, ii. 2: “Among some (tribes) 
the original forms are used, among others the derivatives. S'avati 
for the ‘act of going’ is used only among the Kambojas, while 
its derivative &ava is nsed among the Aryas. Dali is employed 
by the eastern people in the sense of ‘cutting,’ while the word 
datram, ‘sickle,’ (only) is used by the men of the north.” If, 
therefore, the testimony of Yaska in regard to the language used by 
Kambojas is to be trusted, it is clear that they spoke a Sanskrit dialect. 
It is implied in the remarks he has made, that a close affinity existed 
between the languages of the Aryas and Kambojas ; that the substance 
of both was the same, though in some respects it was various^ modified 
and applied. For it is only where such a general identity exists, that 
the differences existing between any two dialects can excite any at- 
tention. Had the two languages had but little in common, no such 
comparison of minor variations could have suggested itself to the 
grammarians. How the country of the Kambojas was situated to the 
north-west of India, on the other side of the Indus. It is clear, there- 
fore, that Sanskrit was spoken at some distance to the west of that river. 

Professor Both is even of opinion that this passage proves Sanskrit 
grammar to have been studied among the Kambojas. In his Lit. and 
Hist, of the Yeda, p. 67, he observes : “ The multitude of grammarians 
whose opinions are cited in the Pratisakhyas, proves how widely gram- 

145 This tradition is, however, erroneously extended to some of the eastern and 
southern tribes, the Pundros, Odras and Gravidas, who, as we shall aftorwards see, 
could not have been of Arian origin. 
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matical studies were pursued; and Yaska (Nirukta ii. 2: see above, and 
p. 152), confirms this in a remarkable passage, according to 'which verbal 
forms were variously employed by the grammarians of four different 
provinces. These four tribes were the Kambojas and Aryas, together 
with the Prachyas and Udlchyas (or eastern and northern peoples). It 
is thus irrefragably proved that the Kambojas were originally not only 
an Indian people, but also a people possessed of Indian culture ; and 
consequently that in Yaska’s time this culture extended as far as the 
Hindukush. At a later period, as the well-known passage in Manu’s 
Institutes (x. 43) shows, the Kambojas were reckoned among the 
barbarians, because their customs differed from those of the Indians. 
.... The same change of relation has thus, in a smaller degree, 
taken place between the Kambojas and the Indians, as occurred, in a 
remote antiquity, between the latter and the ancient Persians.” l “ 

Now, as I have intimated, the feet that Sanskrit was Bpoken by the 
tribes to the west of the Indus may be held to prove that that tract of 
country was inhabited by races of Arian origin, and of common descent 
with the Indians ; w and affords an additional argument in support of the 
position that the Indo-Arians immigrated into India from that direction. 

It may, however, perhaps, be objected that the passage in question 

I4 * In his later work, the edition of the Nirukta, Roth suspects, for certain 
reasons, that so much of the passage before us as refers to the Kambojas may he 
interpolated. He adds, however, that “it is in so far valuable, as it shows that the 
ancient Indians imagined the Kambojas also to be students of Sanskrit Grammar.” 
Brlaut., pp. 17, 18. In the Journal of the German Oriental Society, vii. 373-377, 
Professor Muller makes some remarks on the same passage. He alludes to the fact 
that a similar passage occurs in the Mahabhashya; and observes that “though 
this circumstance appears partly to confirm Roth’s conjecture regarding the spurious- 
ness of portions of the passage, it may also be possible that the Mahabhashya haa 
borrowed it from the Nirukta, or that both tbe Nirukta and tbe Mahabhashya may 
have taken it from the common source of ancient grammatical tradition.” In any 
case, this reference to a distant race like the Kambojas, looks as if it must have 
been borrowed from some ancient source. The passage of the Mahabhashya is as 
follows, p. 62 of Dr. Ballantyne’s edition: S'avaiir gati-karma Sc^/ihojeshv eva 
bhasluto bkavati | vikare eva enam Aryah bhaahante « iavah” iti | “ Sammatih ” 
Surashtreshu “ rainhatih" Prdchya-madhyamcthu “gamim” eva tv Aryah prayun- 
jate | “ Dalir ” lavan&rthe Prachyethu datram Udtehyeehu | “ S'avati, as a verb of 
going, is employed only by the Kambojas ; the Aryas use only its derivative, say a. 
The Surashtrae use hammati, the central and eastern tribes rambati, but the Aryas 
only garni in the sense of ‘ going.* Pati occurs among the eastern tribes as the 
verb for ‘cutting;’ datra, a ‘sickle,’ alone is used by the people of the north.” 

141 See Appendix, note M, See Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i. p. 670, 671 ; and Strabo, 
there quoted. 
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(Nir. ii. 2), not only proves that Sanskrit was spoken by the Kambojas, 
to the north-west, but by the men of the east also. Now, as we may 
presume that Yaska lived on the banks of the Sarasvatl or of the Yamuna, 
or of the Ganga, the people whom he designates Prachyas, or “men of 
the east,” must have been the Kikatas, or the Magadhas, or the Angas, 
or the Vangas. But since it is evident from this passage that these 
tribes also spoke Sanskrit, it might in like manner be argued from this 
circumstance that the Aryas must have penetrated into India from the 
eastward. To this I reply, that we can prove from other passages, 
such as that in the S’atapatha-brahmana, i. 4, i, 10-18 (which will he 
quoted further on), that the Arian civilization travelled from the west 
to the east ; and that therefore we may reasonably suppose that these 
Praehya tribes did not originally live in the eastern country, but 
formed part of the population which had migrated from the west, or 
that at least they did not begin to speak Sanskrit till they had learnt 
it from the Arians coming from the west. And besides, this passage 
which I have quoted from Yaska does not stand alone ; it is only 
auxiliary to the other arguments which have been already adduced 
to show that the Indo-Arians came from the north-west. 

This fact, that tribes speaking dialects of Sanskrit lived to the 
north-west of India, might, it is true, be also explained on Mr. 
Curzon’s hypothesis, that these tribes had emigrated from India. But 
this hypothesis is opposed, as we have already seen, pp. 312, f., 320, f., 
to the other circumstances of the case. 

The argument, then, which I derive from the facts just detailed, 
when briefly stated, is this: We find the north-west of India to be 
occupied by various tribes, who spoke the same language as the Arian 
Indians. On the other hand, wo find (as will he shown at length in 
the next chapter) that different parts (the eastern and southern as 
well as the north- western) of Hindustan itself, were inhabited by a 
variety of tribes speaking languages fundamentally distinct from those 
of the Arian race. From this I draw the conclusion that the Arian 
Indians must have come from without, from the same side which we 
find to be occupied from the earliest period by tribes speaking the same 
language ; and have driven before them to the east and south the non- 
Arian races, to whom, on penetrating into India, they found them- 
Belves opposed. This subject, however, will be handled at length in 
the following chapter. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE ASIANS IN INDIA: THEIB ADVANCE TO THE EAST AND 

SOUTH. 

Is the preceding chapter I have endeavoured, by a variety of argu- 
ments derived from comparative philology, and from general history, 
as well as from the most ancient written records of the Indians and 
the Iranians, to prove — First, that the dominant race which we find 
established in Hindustan at the dawn of history was not autoch- 
thonous, but immigrated into that country from Central Asia; and 
Secondly, that the route by which thiB people penetrated was from the 
north-west through Kabul, and across the Indus. I Bhall, for the 
future, assume that both of these two propositions have been sub- 
stantiated; and shall proceed to trace the history of the Indo-Axian 
tribes after they had entered the Pan jab, and had commenced their 
advance to the south and east. We have already gathered (see 
above, pp. 341, IF.), from an examination of the oldest Indian records, 
the hymns of the Eigveda, that the country on both sides of the Indus 
was the earliest seat of the Indo-Arians in India. We shall now see 
(as hns also been already intimated, pp. 291) that in these same hymns 
the ancient bards designated the men of their own tribes by the name 
of Aryas, and distinguished them expressly from another class of people 
called Dasyus, who, we have reason to suppose, were a race of distinct 
origin from the Aryas, and perhaps different from them in colour (see 
above, p. 282), as they certainly were in language, in religion, and in 
customs, who had been in occupation of India before it was entered by 
the Indo-Arians from the north-west. I shall afterwards adduce various 
passages from the Brahmanas and post-Yedio writings, illustrative of 
the progress of the Indo-Arians as they advanced to the east and south, 
driving the indigenous tribes before them into the hills and forests, 
and taking possession of the territory which the latter had previously 
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occupied. I shall subsequently furnish some illustrations of the funda- 
mental differences which exist between the Sanskrit and the languages 
of the south of India — differences which indicate that the tribes 
among which the latter dialects were originally vernacular must in all 
probability have been of a different race from the Indo-Arians. And, 
finally, I shall refer to the mode in which these various classes of 
facts support the conclusion to which we have been already led, that 
the Indo-Arians were not autochthonous in India, but immigrated 
into that country from the north-west. 


Sect. I. — Distinction drawn between the Aryas and Dasyus in 
the Rigveda. 

I proceed, then, first, to show that the authors of tho Yedic hymns 
made a distinction between the members of their own community 
and certain tribes whom they designated as Dasyus. This will appear 
from the following texts. B.Y. 51, 8, 9: Vijumhi Aryan ye cha 
dasyavo larhmishmate randhaya iusad avrat&n | Sdkl bhava yajamanasya 
chodita vised it to, te sadhainadeshu chahana | “Distinguish between 
the Aryas and those who are Dasyus : chastizing those who observe 
no sacred rites [or who are lawless}, subject them to the sacrificer. 
Be a strong supporter of him who sacrifices. I desire all these 
(benefits) at thy festivals.’ 71 x. 86, 19 : Ayam emi viehulcasad vichinvan 
dusam uryam | “Here I come,” (says Indra) “perceiving and distin- 
guishing the Dasa and the Arya.” i. 103, 3 ; Sa jatubharmu. srad- 
dadhanah ojah puro vibhindann acharad vi dasih | vidvun vajrin dasyave 
hetim asya aryarn saho vardhaya dyumnam Indra | “ Armed with the 
lightning, 2 and trusting in his strength, he (Indra) moved about shat- 
tering the cities of the Dasyus. Indra, thunderer, considering, hurl 
thy shaft against the Dasyu, and increase the might and glory of 
the Arya.” i. 117. 21 : Yavaih vrihena Asvind vapantd isham duhilna 
manushaya dasrii | abhi dasyum bahirem dhamanta urw jyotis chak- 

1 This text, ns well as R.V. i. 103, 3, given below, is quoted by Professor Muller, 
“ Languages of the Seat of War,” first edition, p. 28, noto. 

2 Professor Benfey (Orient und Occident, iii. 132) renders jatubharma, “a born 
waTriov.” Prof. Anfrccbt considers it to mean “ carrying off tbe victory, or palm,” 
deriving from ji, to conquer, which he thinks had another form ja, from which 
comes jayu, “victorious.” 
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rathur arydya | “ 0 beautiful Asvins, sowing barley with the plough, 
drawing forth {lit. milking) food for man, and sweeping [or blowing] 
away the Dasyu with the thunderbolt, ye have created a great light 
for the Ary a.” 3 i. 130, 8 : Indrah samatsu yajamanam aryam pruvad 
visveshu satamutir ajishu svarmilheshu ajishu | manave idsad avratdn 
trachaih krishndm arandhayat | “ Indra, who in a hundred ways pro- 
tects in all battles, in heaven-conferring battles, has preserved in the 
fray the sacrificing Arya. Chastizing the neglectors of religious rites, 
he subjected the black skin to Manu ” (or the Arian man). 4 * * * iii. 34, 8, 
9 : Sasana yah prithivlm dyum utemdm Indram madanti anu dMranasah\ 
sasana atyan uta suryaih sasuna Indrah sasana purubhojasaih gam, I 
hiranyam uta hhogatii sasana hatvi dasyun pra aryam varnarn dvat | 
“The wise gladden Indra, who bestowed the earth and this firmament. 
Indra gave horses, he gave the sun, he gave the much-nourishing cow ; 
and he gave golden wealth. Slaying the Dasyu, he protected the Aryan 
colour.” ■ iv. 26, 1, 2 : Aham Manu/r abhavam suryas cha aham Kak- 
sMvdn rishir asmi viprah \ aham Kutsam Arjunexjam ni rinje aham Jcavir 
TJianah pasyata main ] 2 | aham Ihumim adadam arydya ahain vrishtim 
dahishe martyuya | aham apo anayam vdvasdndh mama devaso anu 
hetum dyan | “I,” says Indra, “ was Manu, and I the sun ; I am the 

3 Siyaija interprets the “ great light,” either of the glory acquired by the Advins : 
Svahlyaih Ujo mahatmyam chahathuh | or of the sun : Vistirnaih suryahhyam 
jyotih | “ For it is the living man who beholds the sun Jivan hi suryam paiyati | 
Doth thinks this verso may refer to some forgotten legend, and that vrika may have 
the ordinary sense of “ wolf.” He compares B.Y. viii. $26 : Dasasyanta manure 
purvyam divi yitvaiii vrihnta harshathuh | “ Desiring to he bountiful to the man, ye 
have of old in the sky ploughed barley with the wolf." He is also of opinion that 
dhamanla has in the verse before us its proper sense of "blowing,” and refers in proof 
to the words of E.V. ix. 1, 8, dhamanti hahiram dritim j Bahura perhaps signifies, 
he thinks, a “ crooked wind instrument, which the Alvins used to terrify their 
enemies ; and bahura ” (in E.V. ix. 1, 8) “ might denote a skin shaped like a 
bahura." Illustr. of Nirukta, p. 92. In his Lexicon, Both adheres to the opinion 
that bahura is probably a martial wind-instrument, and that bahtiro dritih is a bag- 
pipe. The two following passages also similarly speak of light : E.V. ix. 92, 5 : 
Jyotir yad aims akrinod u loham pravad mamim dasyave bar abliikam \ “ When 
he (Soma) gave light to the day and afforded space, ho delivered Manu [or the 
Arian man], and arrested the Dasyu." E.V. x. 43, 4 : . . . vidat svar manave 
jyotir aryam | “ He (Indra) gave to Maau blessedness (and) a glorions light.” 

4 This passage is translated in a review of the first volume of this work, con- 

tained in the " Times " of 12th April, 1838. The 11 black skin," is there interpreted 

of the dark eolour of the Dasyus, Tho next passage is also partly quoted in the 

same article. 
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wise rishi Eakshivat. I subdue Kutsa, the son of Arjuni. I am the 
sage U4anas : behold me. 2. 1 gave the earth to the Arya, and rain to 
the sacrifioer. I have led the longing waters. The godB have fol- 
lowed my will .” 5 6 iv. 30, 18 : The Sanskrit text of the following is 
given above, p. 347 : “ Thou, 0 Indra, hast speedily slain those two 
Aryas, Arna and Chitraratha, on the opposite bank of the Sarayu ” 
(river), vi. 25, 2, S : Abkir vi&vah abhiyujo vuUckir dryaya viso ava- 
tar ?r ddsXh\ Indra jamay ah uta ye ajdmayo arvdehindso vanusho ytiyujre\ 
team eshdm vithurd tavdiim jahi vrishnydni krinuhi pardehah | “ By 
these (succours) subdue to the Arya all the hostile Dasa people every- 
where. Indra, whether it be kinsmen or strangers who have approached 
and injuriously assailed ns, do thou enfeeble and destroy their power and 
vigour, and put them to flight.” vi. 33, 8 : Team tan Indra ubhayan 
amitrdn dasa vritrdni arya eha dura | vadhlr ity ddi. “ Do thou, 
heroic Indra, destroy both these our foes, (our) Dasa and our Arya 
enemies, etc. vi. 60, 6 : Mato vritrdni dryd hato dasani satpatl | hato 
visvdh apa dvishah | “ Do ye, 0 lords of the heroic, slay our Arya 

enemies, slay our Dasa enemies, destroy all those who hate us.” R.V. 
vii. 5, 6: Team dasyiin ohiso Agne djah urn jyoti-r janayann drydya | 
“ Thou, Agni, drovest the Dasyus from the house, creating a wide light 
for the Arya.” vii. 83, 1 : Dusu eha vritrd hat am dryuni cha sudd- 
sam Indra- Varund ’vasd ’ vatam | “ Slay both the Dasa enemies and 
the Arya ; protect Sudas (or the liberal man) with your succour, 0 

5 Suyana connects the word arya ns an epithet with Mann understood. Professor 
Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 105, note, thinks that Manu means in this passage the moon. 
(In pp. 194, 6, he has a dissertation on the word Manu.) The speaker in these 
verses appear to he Indra. (See Bothl. and Eoth's Dictionary, sub voce, Us'anas.) 
The AnukramanT, as quoted by Sayana, says, Adyabhis tisribhir Indram iva atma- 
nam rights ttuhfava Indra vd atmanam | “ In the first three verses the rishi cele- 
brates himself as if under the character of Indra j or Indra celebrates himself.” 
Kuhn (Hcrabkunft dcs Fcuors, p. 143) conjectures that Yumadevamay perhaps have 
been an ancient epithet of Indra. In R.V. x. 48, 1, Indra says, similarly : Altaiii 
daituhe vibhajumi bhojanam | “I distribute food to tbo sacrificcr," etc. The 
pantheistic author of the Vrihad Aranyaka TJpauishad, thinks that the Rishi Vuma- 
deva is speaking of himself in those words (Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 215, 21G) : Tad 
yo yo dei'Suam pratyabudhyata sa eva tad abhavat tathd rishXndiii talhd mamish- 
yiindm ( tad ha Hat paiyann rishir Vdmadcvali pratipede “ aham Mamir abhavam 
suryas cha” iti | “Whosoever of gods, rishis, or men, understood That, ho became 
That. Perceiving this, tho Rishi VumadeTB obtained this text, ‘ I was Manu, I the 
sun, etc.” Us'anas is connected with Indra in R.V. vi. 20, 11. 
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Indra and Yanina.” x. 38, 3 : Yo no daaah aryo vd purushtuta 
adevah Indra yudhaye chiketati \ a&mubhis te sushahdh santu satravak 
tvaya vayaiii tun vanuydma sangame | “ 0, much lauded Indra, -what- 
ever ungodly person, l)asa or Arya, designs to fight against us, let 
these enemies he easily subdued by us. May we destroy them in the 
conflict.” x. 49, 3 : Aham S'ushnasya inathitd vadhar yamam na yo 
rare aryam ndma dasyave \ “ I, the slayer of S'ushna, have restrained 

the bolt, — I who have not abandoned the Aryan name to the Dasyu.” 
x. 65, 11 : Brahma gam aham janayanta oahadkir vanaspatin prithivim 
parvatdn apah \ auryam divi rohayantah sudunavah arya vratd visrijanto 
adhi kshami | “ These bountiful ones ” (the gods named in the pre- 

ceding verse) “have generated prayer, the cow, the horse, plants, 
trees, the earth, the mountains, the waters; — causing the Bun to 
ascend the sky, and spreading Aryan rites over the earth.” 6 x. 83, 1 : 
Sahydma ddsam dry am tvaya yuja vayaiii aahaahritena sahasd aahasvatd\ 
“May we,” (0 Manyu) “associated with thee, the mighty one, over- 
come both Dasa and Arya through (thy) effectual energy.” x. 102, 3 : 
Antar yachha jighimsato vajram Indra abhiddsatah 1 ddsasya vd magha- 
vann aryasya va. sanutar yavaya vadium \ “ Restrain, O Indra, the bolt 
of the murderous assailant : remove far away the weapon of our enemy, 
he he Dasa or Arya.” x. 138, 3 : Vi auryo madhye amuchad rathain 
vidad dasdya pratimdnam dryah | “ The sun has launched his car in 
mid-heaven : the Arya has paid back a recompense to the Dasyu.” 
viii. 24, 27 : Yah rikahad aihhaao muohad yo vd arydt saptaaindhushu | 
vadhar dusasya tuvinrimna nlnamah j “ "Who delivered [us] from the 
destroyer, from calamity ; who, 0 powerful [god], didst avert the 
bolt of the Dasa from the Arya in [the land of] the seven streams.” 

The ahove-cited texts seem to show that the Rigveda recognizes a 
distinction between the tribe to which the authors of the hymns 
belonged, and a hostile people who observed different rites, and were 
regarded with contempt and hatred by the superior race. This appears 
from the constant antithetic juxtaposition of the two names Arya and 
Dasyu, in most of these texts ; and from the specification in others of 

6 Compare R.Y. vii. 99, 4 : Urum yajhaya ehakrathur u lokam janayanta. 
sdryam ttthasam agnim j Ddsasya chid vrishaiipraaya mdydh jaghnathur tiara 
pritandjyeshu : “ Ye (Indra and Yishnu) have provided abundant room for the 
sacrifice, creating the sun, the dawn, and fire. Ye, 0 heroes, have destroyed the 
powers of the hull-nosed Dasa.” 
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enemies, both Arya and Dasyu. If human enemies are designated 
in the latter texts by the word Arya, we may reasonably suppose the 
same class of foes to be commonly or often denoted by the word Dasyu. 
It is not, of course, to be expected that we should find the Indian com- 
mentators confirming this view of the matter more than partially ; as 
they had never dreamt of the modern critical view of the origin of 
the Aryas and their relation to the barbarous aboriginal tribes. Yaska 
(Nirukta, vi. 26) explains the term Arya by the words “ son of a [or, 
of the] lord.” 7 The word Dasyu is interpreted by him etymologically, 
thus: “Dasyu comes from the root das, to destroy; in him moisture 
is consumed, and he destroys (religious) ceremonies.” 9 

Sayana interprets the word Arya, by “wise performers of rites;” 9 
wise worshippers;” 10 “ wise; 11 “one to whom all should resort;” 19 
“the most excellent race [colour] consisting of the three highest 
castes;” 13 “practising ceremonies;" 1 * “most excellent through per- 
formance of ceremonies;” 15 and in two places, i. 117, 21, and iv. 26, 
2, he regards it as an epithet of Manu. The same commentator in- 
terprets the word Dasyu of the “robber Vritra;” 16 “enemies who 
destroy the observers of Yedic rites;” 17 “the Asuras, Pisachas, etc., 
who destroy ; ” 19 “ the vexing Asuras ; " 19 “all the people who destroy 
religious rites;” 90 “Vala and the other Asuras who destroy religious 
rites;” 91 “enemies devoid of religious ceremonies.” 99 Prom these quo- 
tations it will he seen that Sayana mostly understands the Dasyus of 
superhuman beings, demons, or Titans, rather than of human enemies. 

7 Nir. vi. 26 : Ary alt tscara-putrah | Sea Benfey’s remarks on this definition in 
Gott. Gel. Anz., for 1861, pp. 141, f. 

8 Nir. vii. 23 : Basyur dasyateh kshayarthdd upadasyanty asmin rasdh upada- 
sayati karmani | 

9 Yidusho 'nushthuirtn | on E.V. i. 51, 8. 

10 Vidvamsah stotarah \ on i. 103, 3. 11 Vidushe | on L 117, 21. 

19 Amnlyam sarvair gantavyam [ on i. 130, 8. 

13 Uttamam varnam traivurnikam j on iii. 34, 9. 

14 Karma-yuktdni | on vi. 22, 10. 

15 KarmaiiUshthatritvetm sreshthdni | on vi. 33, 3. 

is Choram vritram | on i. 33, 4. 

17 Amiahthdtrlndm upalskapayitdrah iatravah | on i. 51, 8 ; and i. 103, 3. 

18 Upakshaya-kdrinam asuram pisaehadikam j on i. 117, 21. 

13 B ddhakan asurdn [ ou iii. 34, 9. 

90 Earmunam tipakshnpayilnr visvah sarvali prajah | on vi. 25, 2. 

91 TJpakshapayitrln karma-virodhino Vala-prabhritm asurdn | on vi. 33, 3. 

99 Karmahlndh Satravah | on vi. 60, 6. 
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In his note on i. 100, 8, he speaks of them as “destroying enemies 
living on the earth;” 33 and in another place he explains the Dasa 
varaa, as being either “the S'udras and other inferior tribes, or the 
vile destroying Asura.” 31 

There is no doubt that in many passages of the E.Y., to which I 
shall presently refer, the words Dasyu and Dasa are applied to demons 
of different orders, or goblins (Asuras, Eakshasas, etc.); but it is 
tolerably evident from the nature of the case, that in all, or at least 
some of the texts which have been hitherto adduced, we are to under- 
stand the barbarous aboriginal tribes of India as intended by these 
terms. This is yet more clearly established by the Benso in which 
the word Dasyu is used (i.e. for men and not for demons) in the 
Aitareya-brahmana, in Manu, and in the Mahabharata. Thus the 
author of the Aitareya-brahmana, after making Yisvamitra say to his 
fifty disobedient sons, vii. 18: Tun amivyajahara “ antun vah prajd 
bhalc&kishta ” iti | te ete Andhruk Pundruh S'abardh Pulindu.li Mutibuh, 
ity udantyah bahavo bhavanti | Vaisvdmitrdh dasyunum bhiiyishthah \ 
“Lot your progeny possess the extremities [of the land],” adds, 
“These are the Andhras, Purtdras, S'abaras, Pulindas, Mutibas, and 
other numerous frontier tribes. Most of the Dasyus are descended 
from Yisvamitra.” 35 And in the authoritative definition already 
quoted 30 (see also vol. i., p. 482), Manu tells us : “ Those tribes in the 
world which are without the pale of the castes sprung from the 
mouth, arms, thighs, and feet [of Brahma], whether they speak the 
language of the Mleehhas, or of the Aryas, are all called Dasyus.” 

The Mahabharata thus speaks of the same people, ii. 26, 1025 : 
Pauravaih yttdhi nirjitya Dasyun parvata-vusinah | ganun Utsavasanlcetdn 
ajayat sapta Pundamh | “ Having vanquished the Paurava in battle, 

the Pandavn conquered the Utsavasanketas, seven tribes of Dasyus 
inhabiting the mountains.” And again, Ibid. ver. 1031-2: Daradan 
saha Eumbojair ajayat PuJcasasanih [ pruguttardm disam ye cha vasanty 
usritya Pasyavah I nivasanti vane ye cha tun aarvun ajayat prabhtih \ 
Lohun Paramakumbojun RishiMn uttardn api j “Paka^asani conquered 

23 Prithivyam bhumau vartamunan dasyun upakshapayitrln s' dirun | on X. 100. 8. 

24 Masaih tarnaih sudyddikam yadva dasam upakshnpayitdram adharaih nikfish- 
tam asuram. 

28 See the first volume of this work (2nd ed.), pp. 355, ff. 

38 See above p. 151. 
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the Daradas, with the Kambojas, and the Dasyus who dwell in the 
north-east region, as well as all the inhabitants of the forest, with the 
Lohas, the Parama-Kambojas (furthest Kambojas), and the northern 
Rishikas.” And once more: Kambojdndrh sahasrais cha S'akdndm 
cha vUdmpate \ S'abardnum Kiratanam Vwrvardnufn tatluma cha | 
agamyarUpam prithivlm mamia-ionita-kardamam \ Kritavdms tatra 
S'aineyah kshapayams tdvaham balam | Dasyunum sa-sirastrdnaih iiro- 
bhir lunamurdhajaih | dirghakurchair main ktrnd vivarhair andajair 
iva | “ Sidneys (Krishna’s charioteer) made the beautiful earth a 

mass of mud with the flesh and blood of thousands of Kambojas, 
Sakas, S'avaras, Kiratas, Varvaras, destroying thy host. The earth 
was covered with the helmetB and shaven and bearded heads of the 
Dasyus, as with birds bereft of their wings.”” Here it is evident 
that the word Dasyu, in the latter part of the sentence, is a generic 
term denoting the whole of the tribes who had been previously 
mentioned, the Kambojas, S'akas, etc. 

Another passage occurs in the Santi Parva of the Mahabh., sect. 65, 
verses 2429, ff., where the tribes there enumerated are said to live 
after the fashion of the Dasyus; and where the duties to be observed 
by the Dasyus are described. The Dasyus therefore cannot have 
been regarded by the author of the Mahabharata as demons. 

If any further illustration of this point be required, it may be found 
in the following story (from the Mahabharata, S'anti P., sect. 168, 
verses 6293, ff.) about the sage Gautama living among the Dasyus: 
Bhwhma uvacha | hanta te vartayishye 'ham itihdsam purdtanam \ udlch- 
yam disi yad vrittam Mlechheshu mamijddhipa | bruhmano madliyadeilyah 
kaiohid vai brahma-varjitam | grdmam vriddhi-yutam vikshya prdvisad 
bhaikaha-lcamlcahaya, j tatra Dasyur dhamyutah sarva-varna-visesha- 
vit I brahmanyah satyasandhas cha d&ne cha nirato ’bhavat \ tasya kshayam 
updgamya tato bhikshdih ayachata | . . . . | Oautamah sannikarshena 
Dasyubhih samatdm iydt | tathd tu vasatas tasya Datsyu-grdme sukham 
tadu | . . . . kirn idam kurmhe mohdd vipras team hi hclodvahah | 
madhyadeSa-parijnato Dasyu-bhdvafh gatah katham | Bhishma is the 
speaker: “I will tell thee an ancient Btory about what happened in 
the northern region among the Mlechhas. A certain Brahman of the 
central country, perceiving a particular village, which was destitute 
87 Mahabh. Drona Parva. Sect. 119, ver. 4747, ff. 
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of Brahmans [or the Veda], to be in a prosperous condition, entered it 
to solicit alms. There lived there a -wealthy Dasyu, who was acquainted 
with the distinctions of all the castes, religious, truthful, and liberal. 

Approaching his house, the Brahman asked alms,” and a house 

“From proximity with the Dasyus, Gautama [the Brahman in question] 
became like them. While he was thus dwelling happily in a village 
of Dasyus,” another Brahman arrived, who demanded of him: “What 
is this that thou art foolishly doing ? Thou art a Brahman of good 
family, well known in the central region : how iB it that thou hast 
sunk into the condition of a Dasyu?” 

From the evidence afforded by these passages of Manu and the 
Hahabharata, it is probable that the word Dasyu, when occurring in 
the Veda, is sometimes at least to be understood of men, and, con- 
sequently, of the wild aboriginal tribes, whom the Arian Indians en- 
countered on their occupation of Hindustan. It is true that, by the 
later authorities whom I have quoted, the Dasyus are regarded as 
degraded Allans, 28 (though Manu says that some of them spoke Mlechha 
dialects), and that tribes unquestionably Arian, as the Kambojas (see 
above, p. 355, f.), are included among them. But though it is true 
that some of the Arian tribes who had not adopted Brahmanical in- 
stitutions were so designated in after-times, the term Dasyu could not 
well have been so applied in the earlier Yedic era. At that time the 
Brahmanical institutions had not arrived at maturity ; the distinction 
between those who observed them strictly and those who observed them 
laxly could scarcely have arisen ; and the tribes who are stigmatized 
by the Vedic poets as persons of a different religion must therefore, 
probably, have been such as had never before been brought into contact 
with the Ariane, and were, in fact, of an origin totally distinct. , 

It thus appears, that by the Dasyus who are mentioned in the Rig- 
veda we must, in some passages, though not in all, • understand the 
barbarous aboriginal tribes with whom the Aryas, on their settlement 
in the north-west of India, were brought into contact and conflict. 
Before we proceed further, however, it will be interesting to review 
some of the other principal texts of the R.V. in which the Aryas and 
Dasyus are mentioned. I should be glad if, while doing so, I could 
hope to arrive in each case at a definite result in regard to the ap- 
29 See Lassen, Zeitschrift, li. 49, ff. 
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plication made of the words Dasyu and Dasa, and to determine pre- 
cisely the relations which subsisted between the tribes sometimes 
understood under that designation and the Aryas. But the sense of 
the texts is often so obscure, that I cannot always expect to fix 
their interpretation, or, consequently, to deduce from them any certain 
conclusions. As, however, I have collected and arranged a con- 
siderable number of passages bearing on this subject, I think it best 
to present them to the reader, with such illustrations as I am able 
to supply, in the hope that a fuller elucidation may sooner or later 
be supplied by the mature researches of some more competent scholar. 

[Since the above remarks were written, Professors Benfey and Roth 
have expressed their opinions on this subject. The former scholar writes 
as follows; in his review of the first edition of this work above referred 
to, Gott. Gel. Anz. for 1861, pp. 137, ff. : “ On a point which occupies 
a prominent place in this work I will permit myself one farther ob- 
servation. It is well known that in the Vedas the word ‘dasyu,’ and 
in place of it also ‘dasa,’ frequently appears as the antithesis of ‘arya.’ 
... It admits of no doubt that the Sanskrit-speaking races designate 
themselves by the word arya; it is therefore a natural supposition that by 
the words ‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ they denote those who had been subjected 
by them. This assumption is confirmed by several passages. On the 
other hand, however, there are not a few in which the same expressions 
‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ are applied to the demons with whom the gods are in 
conflict, and whose defeat is a condition of the earth receiving the 

heavenly blessing which is bestowed by the gods The question 

arises whether one of these is the proper signification, which is 
only secondarily applied to the other, or whether any third sense 
common to both lies at the root of them. The answer is already 
indicated by the alternating employment of ‘dasyu’ with ‘dasa’ (which 
has the sense of slave) in the same antithesis (with ‘arya’) — an employ- 
ment which we may with the highest probability conjecture to rest 
upon an identity, or, at least, an inward connexion. This indication 
receives a tolerably decisive confirmation from the fact that according 
to an abundance of analogies ‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ are found to be akin to 
each other from a phonetic point of view.” .... After stating at 
some length his grounds for this opinion, Prof. Benfey proceeds : “ The 
essential similarity of ‘ dasa ’ and ‘ das ’ is thus beyond doubt. But 
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‘ dasa ’ has decidedly the sense of ‘ slave,’ and if this was the original 
meaning of both the forms, it is equally certain that both ‘ dasa ’ and 
‘dasyu,’ in contrast with the * arya,’ at first designated the aboriginal 
population subjected by the latter at the time of their diffusion; and 
this relation which subsisted on earth, which no doubt waB not rarely 
interrupted by revolts of the subject people, was transferred by the 
Arians to the domain of the gods, whose harmful demons were re- 
presented as the rebellious slaves of the deities. 

“ The view that in this contrasted relation ‘dasa’ has really the sense 
of ‘slave,’ ‘servant,’ is supported by three essentially similar half 
verses of the Atharvaveda (overlooked by the author in his collection), 
in which ‘ S'udra,’ the well-known name for the servile caste in India, 
stands in the same contrast to ‘ arya,’ as ‘ dasyu ’ and 1 daBa ’ elsewhere 
do. The first is iv. 20, 4 : Taya ’ ham sarvam pasyami yas oha Sudrah 
utdryah ] ‘ By this (plant) I see every one, whether * Sudra or Arya.’ 

The second text is iv. 20, 8 s Tenahaih sarvam pasyami via S'ddram 
utdryam | ‘ By it (a kind of goblin) I see every one, whether S'udra 
or Arya.’ The third is xix. 62, 1,” which Prof. Benfey does not quote, 
but which runs thus : Priyam mu krinu deveshu priyam rdjasu md 
krinu \ priyam sarvasya pasyatah uta Sudre utdrye | “Make me dear 
to the gods ■ make me dear to kings, dear to every one who beholds 
me, whether to Sudra or Arya.’’ 

Professor Both, in his Lexicon, s.v. dasyu, defines that word as de- 
noting (1) “a class of superhuman beings, who are maliciously disposed 
both to gods and men, and are overcome by Indra and Agni in particu- 
lar.” Many of the demons subdued by Indra, designated by particular 
names, as Sambara, S'ushna, Chumuri, etc., bear the general appella- 
tion of Dasyu. They are not only spirits of darkness like the fiakshases, 
but extended over the widest spheres. In A.Y., xviii. 8, 22, they 
are demons in the form of deceased men ( Ye dasyavah pitrishu pravish- 
tdh jndtimukhdk charanti). They are, he remarks, frequently contrasted 
(a) generally with men (manu, dyu, nar), and are called amanusha in 
B.V., x. 22, 8 (in support of which he refers to R.Y., viii. 87, 6; 
ix. 92, 5; Yal., 2, 8; R.Y., vi. 14, 3, and v. 7, 10); and (b) more 
specifically with pious orthodox men {arya), and it is but seldom, if 
at all (he considers), that the explanation of dasyu as referring to the 
non-Arians, the barbarians, is advisable (in proof of which he cites 
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K.Y., i. 117, 21; vii. 5, 6; ii. 11, 18, f.; iii. 34, 9; i. 103, 3; x. 49, 
3 ; i. 51, 8). The last passage, however, he thinks, is best explained 
of the barbarians. The word is (2) — he goes on to say — an oppro- 
brious designation of hostile, wicked, or barbarous men, perhaps in the 
following passages of the Veda, v. 70, 3, turyuma dasyun tanubhih; 
“let us overcome the DaByus in our own persons:” x. 83, 6, handva 
dasyun uta bodhi dp eh | “ let us slay the DasyuB, and do thou recollect 
thy Mend.” In Ait. Br., vii. 18, they are barbarous tribes: Vdisva- 
mitrah dasyUndm bhuyishthuh | “Most of the Dasyus are descended from 
Yi&vamitra.”] 

Sect. II. — Additional Vedic texts bearing on the relations of the Ary as 

and Dasyus. 

First: In the following passages, or some of them, reference may 
be made to the earth or territory being bestowed on the Aryas, i. 100, 
18 : Dasyun S'imyums cha puruhdtah evair hatva prithivydm sarvd 
nivarhit \ sanat hshetram sahhibhih hitnyebhih sanat suryafh sanad apah 
mvajrah | “ (Indra), the much-invoked, having, according to his wont, 
smitten to [or on] the earth the Dasyus and S'imyus [or destroyers], 
crushed them with his thunderbolt. The thunderer, along with his 
shining Mends, bestowed territory, bestowed the sun, bestowed the 
waters.” 8 " ii. 20, 7 : Sa vritraha Indrah krishnayonlh purandaro ddslr 
air ay ad vi | ajanayad manave Jcshdm apah cha ityadi | “ Indra, the 

28 Several paints are obscure in this passage. Is the word S'imyu the name of a 
tribe (as Professor Wilson renders it), or does it merely mean a destroyer ? In R.V. 
vii. 18, 5, we have the words iardhantam iimyum, which Professor Roth (Lit. and 
Hist, of the Veda, p. 94) renders hy “ defiant wrong-doer.” Sayana on that passage 
explains iimyum by bodhamanam \ “understanding” (participle). In the text 
before us he explains the word S’amayitrin vadhakarino rakshasddm | “ Subduers, 
i.e. slayers, Rfikshasas, etc.” ; and again on the same passage : S'imyun \ S'amu 
upasamc | iamayati sarvam tiraskaroti iti rdkshasddih i imyuh ( “The verb iam 
designates one who contemns every one else. S'imyu therefore = Makshasa, etc.” 
Then, who are the “ shining friends ” of Indra, in the second clause ? The Maruts ? 
or the fair-complexioned Aryas f In verse 2 of this hymn, we find the words 
sakhibhih Bvcbhih, “his friends,” which Sayana interprets of the Maruts. He ex- 
plains verse 18 thus: svitnyebhih ivetavarnair alankarena diptangair sakhibhir 
mitrabhutair marudbhih sdha hshetram aatrunam svabhutdm bhumim sanat soma- 
bhakshit \ " Along with his white-coloured (i.e. whose limbs were shining with orna- 
ments) friends, the Maruts, he divided the territory belonging to his enemies.” On 
the other hand, we have, in verse 6 of this hymn, the worshippers themselves spoken 
of as, according to Sayana’s gloss, the persons with whom the snn was shared. The 
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slayer of Vritra, and destroyer of cities, scattered the servile (hosts) 
of black descent. He produced the earth and waters for Hanu.” 30 The 
passages iii. 34, 9, and iv. 26, 2, which have been already quoted 
above (p. 360, f.), should be again referred to here. vi. 18, 3 : Tv am 
ha nu tyad adamayo daayumr ekah krishtlr manor aryaya | “ Thou 
(Indra) hast then subdued the Dasyus : thou hast alone subdued 
peoples to the Arya.” 31 vi. 61, 3: TJta kshitibhyo avanlr avmdah\ 
“And thou (Sarasvati) hast obtained lands for men.” 33 vii. 19, 3: 
Paurukutsim Traaadaayim avah kshetrasatd vritrahatyeshu purum \ 
“ Thou hast preserved the man Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, in fights 

words there are : Aamdkebhtr nribhih sur yam aanat | which Sayana readers, Asmadi- 
yair nrib/ti/i puruahaih auryaili auryaprakasaih aanat aambhaktaih karotu s'atrtt- 
purnahaia tu driahti-nirodbakham andhakaram samyojayatu \ “Let him divide the 
light of the sun with our men, and involve our enemies in darkness which shall 
obstruct their view.” The same words are rendered by Itosen : Noatratibua viria 
aolem concedat, “ Let him bestow the sun on our countrymen,’’ where the words in 
the instrumental case have the sense of the dative assigned to them. If they bear 
that sense in verse 6, they may equally have it in the 18th also. The meaning 
would then be, “ He bestowed the land, the sun, the waters, on his fair friends.’’ 
But this use of the instr. would not suit verse 10, Sa gramebhih sanitd sa rathebhih | 
whether we understand gramebhih of villages, or hosts. On the words, “ his fair 
friends,” Professor Wilson remarks, Bigveda i. p. 260, note : “ These, according to 
the scholiast, are the winds, or Maruts; but why they should have a share of the 
enemy’s country ( iatrunam bhumitn) seems doubtful. Allusion is more probably 
intended to earthly friends or worshippers of Indra, who were white [s' wit ny a) in 
comparison with the darker tribes of the conquered country.” The worshipper’s 
friendship with Indra is mentioned in many passages of the B.V., as, i. 101, 1 ; iv. 
16, 10 ; vi. 18, a ; vi. 21, 6 and 8 ; vi. i5, 7. Rosen renders this passage : Expug- 
navit terrain sociia auia niientibua, “ He conquered the earth with his struggling 
companions;” thus giving another sense to avitnyebhih. In two other hymns, vii. 
99, 3, and x. 65, 11 (quoted above, p. 362), we find mention made of the sun in 
a somewhat similar manner as in the verse under review. In his translation of the 
Rigveda in Orient und Occident, ii. 618, f., Prof. Benfey gives the foHowing sense 
to the verse before us : “ The much-invoked smites the robbers and devisers of mis- 
chief ; in tempest ho shatters them to the ground with his holt ; with his shining 
comrades the thundorer acquired ground, sun, and floods." 

30 Suyana explains the words kpiahnoyonih, etc., thus: kriahnayoriir nikriahfajattr, 
daatr upakehapayatrir asurih aenah, “ the destructive armies of the Asuras, of 
degraded rank.” The Valakhilya ii. 8, has the following words : yebhir ni daaymn 
mmiualio nighoahayah | “ The horses with which (Indra) thou didst scare (?) the 
Dasyu away from,the man.” 

31 Sayaua explains krishfih, “ people,” by putradaeadTn, “ children, slaves,” etc. 

33 Sayaua explains amnih, by Aaurair apahritah bhuniih, “ lands taken away by 

the Asuras.” Roth (Diet.) assigns also to the word the sense of “ streams which 
it might soem to be the function of Sarasvati to give rather than lands. 
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with foes for the acquisition of land.” vii. 1 00, 4 : Vichakrame prithivlm 
esha etiim Ishetrdya Vishnur manave daiasyan | “ This Vishnu traversed 
this earth, to give it for a domain to Manu (or the [Aryan] man).” 
It is possible that in these passages, or in some of them, allusion may 
be made to the occupation of the plains of India, and the subjugation 
of the aboriginal tribes by the Aryas, on their immigration from the 
north-west ; but it must be confessed that the explanation is uncertain. 
In R.V., x. 65, 11, quoted above (p. 362), there seems to be a reference 
to the spread of Aryan institutions. 

Second: In two of the passages already quoted (i. 51, 8, 9; i. 130, 
8), the epithets dvrdta and apavrata, ‘‘devoid of,” or “opposed to, 
religious rites,” or “lawless,” will have been noticed as applied to the 
Dasyus. I proceed to cite some further passages in which the character 
and condition of the Dasyus (whoever they may be) are specified. 

They are (1) described as a degraded race, i. 101, 5 : Itidro yo 
dasyiin adharan avdtirat marutvantam sabhyaya havamahe | “We 
invoke to be our friend, Indra, attended by the Maruts, who subdued 
the base Dasyus ” [or, “ subdued and humbled the Dasyus ”].“ ii. 11, 
18: Dhishva Savah iura yena Vritram avabkinad Dunum Aurnaviibham | 
apdvrinor jyotir dry ay a ni savyatah sridi dasyur Indra \ “Maintain, 
0 hero, that strength by which thou hast broken down Vritrn, Danu, 
Aurnavabha. Thou hast revealed light to the Arya, and the Dasyu 
has been set on thy left hand.” 34 The text of the following, R.V., 
ii. 12, 4, has been already given in p. 282 : “ He who swept away the 
low Dasa colour.” 36 iv. 28, 4 : Visvasmat aim adhamdn Indra dasyiin 
viso daslr akrinor aprasastuh | “ Indra, thou hast made these Dasyus 
lower than all, and the servile people without renown.” 

They are described (2) as having either no religious worship, or rites 
different from those of the Aryas. i. 33, 4, 5 : Ayajvanah Sanakah pretim 
lyuh | para chit ilrshd vivrijus te Indra ayajvu.no yajvdbhib. spardhamanah\ 

33 Suyana explains this of making the Asuras vile and slaying them : Asuran 
adharan nOcrishtan kritva. 4 

34 Suyana explains the word Dasyu in this verse of the mythical personage 
Vritra. The words ni + sadi, making together nishadi, present a curious coincidence 
with the word Nishada. 

35 Roth (Diet.) gives the sense of “removing, putting away,” to yuhd kah. 
Sayana explains it of “hiding in a cavern.” The word varna, colour, race, which is 
applied to the Aryas, iii. 34, 9, is hers made use of in speaking of the Dasyus. 
Sayana explains the latter, either of the S'udra caste, or of the Asuras. 
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“ The unsacrificing Sanakas perished. Contending with the sacrificera, 
the non-sacrificers fled, 0 Indra, with averted faces.” 38 i. 131, 4: 
S'dsas tarn Indra martyam ayajyum ityddi\ "Thou, 0 Indra, hast 
chastised the mortal who sacrifices not.” 37 i. 132, 4: Sunvadbhyo 
randhaya kanchid avratam hrindyantam ehid avratam | “ Subject to 
those who offer libations the irreligious man, the irreligious man though 
wrathful.” iv. 16, 9: Ni mdydvdn abrahma dasyur aria \ “The 
deceitful, prayerless Dasyu has perished.” R.V., v. 7, 10 : Ad Ague 
aprinato ’trih sasahyad dasyun ishah sasahyad nrln | “ 0 Agni, may 

the Atri then overcome the illiberal Dasyus : may Mia over- 
come the men.” R.Y., vi. 14, 3 : Turvanto dasyum ayavo vrataih 
nkshanto avratam ] “ Men subduing the Dasyn, with rites (or laws) 

overwhelming the irreligious (or lawless).” v. 42, 9: Apavratdn 
prasrne vdvridhanan brahma-dvishah suryad yavayasva | "Remove 
far from the sun the irreligious, the haters of prayer, who increase in 
progeny.” viii. 59, 10 : Team nah Indra ritayus tvanido ni trimpasi | 
madhye vasishva tuvinrimna urvor ni ddsaih siinatho hathaih | 11 | 

M Sayana describes the Sanakas as followers of Vritra : Etanndmakdh Vritra - 
nucharah. I cannot say who may he meant by the Sanakas here. They may have 
been heretical AryaB and not Dasyus. A Sanaka was a mindborn eon of Brahma. 
Wilson, Vish. Pur., first edition, p. 38, note 13. Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 385, note, 
quotes a text of the Mahabh. xii, 13,078, where he is mentioned as a sage. Benfey 
renders sanakdh “ old.” 

37 In i. 100, 15, the word marttah, “ men,” is opposed to devah, “ gods.” The 
word martya, “mortal," is usually applied to men. But from the following passage 
of the S'atapatha-brahmana it appears that the Asuras also are regarded as mortal, 
and that the gods too were formerly so. ii. 2, 2, 8, if. : Eevaieha mi Asuraseha 
ubhaye prdjdpatydh paspridhire j Te ubhaye eva anatmana dmh, martya hy amh | 
anatma hi martyah \ Teshu ubhayeshu martyeshu Agnir eva amrita am | Tam ha 
tma ubhaye amritam upajTvanti .... Tata depot taniydihsa iva pariliiithire | Te 
archantah iramyantai cheruh \ Uta Aswan tapatnan martyan abhibhavema iti te 
etad amritam agnyadheyam dadrisuh | Te ha uchuh [ hanta idam amritam antardt- 
mann adadhamahai | Te idam amritam antaratmann adhaya amrita bhutva astaryya 
bhutva staryan tapatnan martyin abhibhavithyama iti. “The gods and Asuras, 
both the offspring of Prajapati, strove together. They were both soul-less, for they 
were mortal; for he who is soul-less is mortal. While they were both mortal, 
Agni alone was immortal ; and they both derived life from him, the immortal. . . . 
Then the gods were left as the inferior. They continued to practise devotion and 
austerity, and (while soeking to) overcome their foes, the mortal Asuras, they beheld 
this immortal consecrated fire. They then said, ‘ Come, let us place this immortal 
(fire) in our inmost soul. Having done so, and having [thus] become immortal and 
invincible, we shall overcome our mortal and conquerable enemies.’ ” The gods 
accordingly placed the sacred fire in their hearts, and by this means overcame the 
Asuras. 
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Anyavratam amdnusham ayajvamm adevayum \ ava svah salha dudhumta 
parvatak sughnuya dasyum parvatak | “ Thou, Indra, lovest our re- 

ligious rites; thou tramplest down those that revile thee; thou, 
vigorous hero, guard thyself in thy vital parts (lit. thighs) ; thou hast 
smitten the Dasa with thy blows. H. Let his own friend Parvata, 
let Parvata strike down to swift destruction the Dasyu who observes 
different rites, who is inhuman, who does not sacrifice, nor regard the 
gods.” 38 iv. 41, 2 : Sahvdmso dasyum avratam j “ Subduing the 
irreligious Dasyu.” 33 x. 22, 7, 8 : A nah Indra priksliase asmaham 


8 ] Akarma Dasyur ablii no amantur anyavrato amanushah \ tvam tasya 
aniitrahan vadhar Ddsyasya dambkaya \ “ Our prayer, 0 Indra, is 

lifted up to thee for sustenance. "We implore of thee that succour 
whereby thou didst smite the inhuman S'ushna. The Dasyu, irre- 
ligious, foolish, observing other rites, and inhuman, is against us : do 
thou, 0 slayer of our foes, subdue the weapon of this Dasa.” 

Another epithet which is frequently applied to the adversaries of 
the Vedic bards, or of their deities (whether those adversaries may 
have been Aryas, Dasyus, or demons), is “anindra,” “without Indra,” 
“despisers of Indra.” It occurs in the following texts, E.Y., i. 133, 
1 : Ubhe punami rodasl ritena druho dahdmi sarn mahlr anindruh | “ By 
sacrifice I purify both worlds, I consume the great female-goblins 
which regard not Indra.” K.V., iv. 23, 7 : Druham jigJiuman dhva- 
rasam anindrdm tetihte tigmd tujaso amkd | “ Seeking to slay the 

injurious female-sprite who regards not Indra, he (Indra) makes his 
sharp weapons sharper for her destruction.” K.Y., v. 2, 3 : Hiranya- 
dantaih suchivarnam drat kshetrud apasyam dyttdhd mimunam | dada.no 
asmai amritaih viprikkat kirn' mam anindruh krinavann anukthah | 
“Prom an adjacent spot, while offering to him the imperishable, 

33 I am indebted to Prof. Aufrecht for aid in the translation of tbis passage. The 
epithets of the Dasyu in the last verse scorn well applicable to a mortal ; but some of 
them recur in x. 22, 8. In verso 7 of the same hymn a mortal enemy is referred to : 
Na tint adevtth upad isham dirghdyo mart yah. : “ 0 long-lived god, let not a godless 
mortal obtain prosperity.” In his comment on R.V. v. 20, 2, Suyana explains the 
word anyavrata thus : Yaidikad vibhaktam vratam karma yasya tasya Asurasya, 
“ the Asura whose rites are different from those of the Veda." See Goldstiicker, Diet, 
s.v. “ anyavrata 

s# Bcnfey in a note to his translation of Sumaveda, ii, 243 (p. 231), understands 
Dasyum avratam of Vritra, or the Evil Spirit in general. 
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unmingled [fuel or butter ?], I beheld [Agni] the golden-toothed, the 
bright-coloured, fashioning his weapons: what can those who regard 
not Indra, and recite no hymns, do to me?” R.Y., vii. 18, 6: Ardham 
vlrasya sritapam anindram para kardhantam nanude abhi kskum | 
“Indra hurled to the ground the half of the struggling heroes, 
drinkers of the oblation, and disregarded of Indra.” 40 R.Y., x. 27, 
6 : Darsan mt atra kritapan anindran bdhukshadah sarave patyamana n \ 
ghruhum vd ye niniduh sakhuyam adhi u nu eshu pavayo vmrityuh \ 
“They beheld here those who drink the libation, who regard not 
Indra, who offer worthless oblations, 41 and are fit victims for the 
thunderbolt: the wheels have rolled over those who reviled [our] 
destroying Mend.” In R.Y., x. 48, 7, Indra speaks: Abhldam 
ekam elco mini nishshdl abhi dvd kim u trayah karanti | khale na parshdn 
prati hanmi bliuri kim md nindanti satravo anindrah | “Impetuous, 
I alone vanquish this one enemy; I vanquish two; what can even 
three do? [In battle] I destroy numerous foes like sheaves of corn 
on the threshing-floor. Why do the enemies who regard not Indra 
revile me ?” la 

The following text speaks of men who are destitute of hymns and 
prayers, x. 105, 8 : Ava no vrijina sislhi richd vanema anrichah \ 
ndbrahmd yajnah ridhag joshati tve | “Take away our calamities. 
With a hymn may we slay those who employ no hymns. Thou takest 
no great pleasure in a sacrifice without prayers.” 13 

As we have seen above (p. 282), there is some appearance of an 
allusion being made in the Yeda (3) to a distinction of complexion 
as existing between the Aryas and the aborigines. On this subject I 
quote the following remarks, made by Prof. Max Muller, in a review 
of the first volume of this work, which originally appeared in the 

10 See Eotli’s interpretation of tliis verse in his Lit. and Hist, of the Yeda, pp. 98, 
99 ; and his remarks on the tribes who are referred to in this hymn, ibid. pp. 132-5. 

11 Prof. Eoth, s.v. explains bahukshad as denoting a niggardly worshipper who 
offers the foreleg, i.e. a worthless portion of the victim. 

10 See Nirukta, iii. 10, and Both, Erlaiiter., p. 29. 

43 In my article “ On the Eolations of the Priests to the other Classes of Indian 
Society in the Yedic Age," (Journ. Royal As. Soc., new series, ii. 286, ff.), I have 
quoted numerous texts from the Rigveda " containing denunciations of religious 
hostility or indifference,” in which “no express reference is made to Dasyus,” and 
which may therefore, “ with more or less probability, be understood of members of the 
Aryan community.” 
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“Times” newspaper of 10th and 12th April, 1858, and has since 
been reprinted in his “ Chips,” toI. ii. (see p. 324) : — “ At the time,” 
he says, “when this name of ‘varna’ was first used in the sense 
of caste, there were but two castes, the Aryas and the non -Ary as, 
the bright and the dark race. This dark race is sometimes called by 
the poets of the Yeda ‘the black skin.’ Eigveda, i. 130, 8: ‘Indra 
protected in battle the Aryan worshipper, he subdued the lawless for 
Manu, he conquered the black skin.’ ” 44 (This passage has been 
already quoted, p. 360.) 

Some other passages in which black-coloured enemies are mentioned 
may also possibly be referrible to the dark aborigines ; such ns E.Y. ii. 
20, 7, already quoted (p. 369) : “ Indra, the slayer of Yyitra and de- 
stroyer of cities, scattered the servile (diieih) [hosts] of black descent.” 
But Prof. Eoth (in his Lex.), explains this last expression, krisknayonih, 
as well as Jcrishnagarbhah, in E.Y. i. 101, 1, as descriptive of the 
black clouds. The latter of these two phrases is similarly understood 
by M. Eegnier in his Etude sur l’ldiome des Yedas, p. 154. In E.Y. 
iv. 16, 13, mention is made of Pipru and Mrignya being subjected to 
Eijisvan, son of Yidathin, and of 50,000 black beings (explained 
by the commentator as Eakshases) being destroyed by Indra, as 
old age destroys the body. [Team Piprum Mrigayam susavaiiisam 
Rijisvane Vaidathindya randlnh \ panchusat lirhhnd ni vapah sahasrd 
atham na puro jarimd vi dardah | ) These, also, are perhaps to be re- 
garded as aerial foes. 45 See also Professor Benfey’s explanation of E.Y. 
viii. 85, 15, in his translation of the Samaveda, i. 323, p. 228. In 

44 This phrase, “ the black skin,” occurs also in R.Y. is. 41, 1, a text which 
reappears iu the Sumaveda, i. 491, and ii. 242. The wordB are Pm ye gam na 
thurnayas tveahuh ay a so akramuh, ghnantah krishmm apa tvacham; which are thus 
rendered by Professor Beni’ey : “ The flaming, the tempestuous [gods], approach like 
furious hulls, and chase away the black skin.” In a note he adds the explanation : 
“ The Maruts (winds) chase the clouds.” In bis Glossary to the S.V., the same 
author explains the phrase “black skin ” by “ night.” A similar expression, tvacham 
asiknim, occurs in R.Y. ix. 73, 5 : Indra-dvishtam apa dhamanti mayayd tvacham 
asiknrn bhumano divas pari ( “By their might they” (I cannot say who [qu. Maruts?] 
are here referred to) “ sweep away from the sky the black skin of the earth, hated of 
Indra.” So Benfcy translates this line in his Glossary, s.v. asibii. But perhaps 
tho words 11 black skin” should not be construed with the word “ earth.” The con- 
struction may bo, “ from earth and sky.” 

45 Compare l’rof. Wilson’s Translation and R.Y. i. 101, as well as the Introduction 
to his R.Y., vol. iii., pp. viii, ix, xiv and xv. 
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the following text allusion is made to black tribes of some kind : R.Y. 
vii. 5, 3 : Tvad-bhiya visah ayann asikriir asamandh jahatir bhojanani | 
Vaiivanara purave koauchanah puro yad Agne darayann adideh \ “For 
fear of thee the black tribes fled, scattered, relinquishing their pos- 
sessions, when thou, Agni Yaigvanara, gleaming in. behalf of Puru [or 
the man], didst tear and burn the cities.” Prof. Roth (Lexicon, s. v. 
“asikni”) explains the words “black tribes” as meaning “spirits of 
darkness.” A similar phrase occurs in R.Y. viii. 62, 18 : Pwram na 
dhrishno druja lerishnayu badliito visa. | “0 impetuous, break down aB it 
were a rampart, being harassed by the black race.” It is not clear who 
is here apostrophized ; or what dark- coloured enemies are referred to. 

There are (4) some passages in which the epithet “ mridhravach ” 
is applied to the speech of the Dasyus. If it were certain that the 
aboriginal tribes were alluded to in all or in any of these texts, and 
that the adjective in question had reference to any peculiarity in their 
language, the fact would he one of the highest interest; but un- 
fortunately both points are doubtful/ 0 The following are the passages 
alluded to: — R.Y. i. 174, 2: Sana vUah Indra mridhramchah sapta 
yat purah sarma suradlr dart \ rinor apa anavadya arnuh yune Vritram 
Purukutsdya randhih [ “When thou, 0 Indra, our defence, didst 
destroy the seven autumnal castles, thou didst subdue the people of 
injurious speech. Thou, blameless one, hast impelled the flowing 
waters: thou hast subjected Yritra to the youthful Purukutsa.” 
R.V. v. 29, 10 : Pra anyach chakram avrihah Suryasya Kutsaya anyad 
varivo yutave kah \ andto Dasyun amrinor vadhena ni diary one avrinan 
mrulhravuchah | “ Thou didst detach one wheel of Surya : the other 
thou didst set free to go for Kutsa. Thou hast with thy weapon 
smitten the mouthless [or noseless] Dasyus: in their abode thou hast 
beaten down the injuriously speaking people.” v. 32, 8 : Tyaih chid 
arnam madhiipam saydnam asinvam vavram mahi udad ugrah \ apudam 
atram mahatd vadhena ni duryone dvrinaii mridhravacham | “The 
fierce [Indra] seized that huge, restless [Yritra], the drinker up of 
the sweets, reclining, insatiable, the hidden; and beat down in his 
abode with a great weapon, that footless, devouring, and injuriously- 

18 The Atharvavoda xii. 1 , 45, refers to the earth as “ sustaining men of very 
various forms of speech and customs; each dwelling in their own abodes” {janam 
bibhrati bahudhd vimehasam nanUdharmunam pjithivl yathaukasam). 
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speaking [demon].” vii. 6, 3 : Ni ahratun grathino mridhravuchaft 
Panin asraddhdn avridhun ayajndn | pro. pra tan laayxin Agnir vivuya 
purvai chakdra apardn ayajyun | “The senseless, false, injuriously- 
speaking, unbelieving, unpraising, unworshipping Panis (or niggards) ; 
these Dasyus Agni removed far off. It was he who first made the 
irreligious degraded.” vii. 18, 13 : Vi sadyo visvd drifnhitani esham 
Indrah purah sahasd aapta dardak [ vi Anavasya Tritsave gayam bhiig 
jeshna Purum vidathe mridhravucltam \ “Inclra straightway shattered 
all their strongholds, their seven castles by his violence: ho divided 
to the Tritsu the substance of the Anava : we vanquished in the fight 
the injuriously-speaking Piiru [or man].” 

The word “ mridhravach," which I have rendered “injuriously- 
speaking,” is explained by Sayana (in his comments on three of these 
passages) as meaning “ one whose organs of speech are destroyed ” 

( hmsita-vagindriya , or Tiiihaita-vacliaaka). On i. 174, 2, he interprets 
it as marahana-vachanah, “ speaking patiently,” (“ suing for pardon,” 
Wilson), and on vii. 18, 13, by hddhavdcham, “speaking so as to vex,” 
(“ ill-speaking,” Wilson). The same term is rendered by Wilson, in 
his translation of the second and third passages, by “ speech-bereft,” 
or “ speechless.” Roth, in his “ Illustrations of the Nirukta,” p. 97, 
rejects the explanation of Yaska (who (Nir. yi. 31) renders “mridhra- 
vachah” by “mriduvachah,” “softly-speaking,”), and considers that it 
means “speakinginjuriously.” Dr. Kuhn, again (Herabkunft des Feuers, 
p. 60), is of opinion that the epithet in question means “a stutterer;” 
and thinks that, in R.Y. v. 29, 10, reference is made to the gradual 
dying away of the distant thunder, which is regarded as the voice of the 
vanquished demon. In treating of the aboriginal races of India, Prof. 
Miiller (Last Results of Turanian Researches, p. 346 : see, below, pp. 
389, ff.) remarks, that “the 1 anasas,’ enemies, whom Indra killed with 
his weapon (R.Y. v. 29, 10), are probably meant for noseless (a-nasas), 
not, as the commentator supposes, for faceless (an-asas) people. (See 
also the article of the same author already alluded to in p. 375.) 
Professor Wilson, on the other hand, remarks (R.Y., vol. iii., p. 276, 
note): “Andsa, Sayana says, means aayarahitdn, devoid of, or deprived 
of, words ; uaya, face or mouth, being put by metonymy for sabda, 
the sound that comes from the mouth, articulate speech, alluding 
possibly to the uncultivated dialects of the barbarous tribes, barbarism 
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and uncultivated speech being identical, in the opinion of the Hindus, 
as in the familiar term for a barbarian, ‘ mlechha,’ which is derived 
from the root, mlechh, to speak rudely;” and adds, in reference to 
Professor Muller’s proposed interpretation of anusa: “The proposal 
is ingenious, but it seems more likely that Sayana is right, as we have 
the Dasyus presently called also mridhravachas, .... having de- 
fective organs of speech.” 

There are only two of the four preceding passages containing the 
word mridhravach, in which the Dasyus are named ; and in the second 
of these two texts (R.V. vii. 6, 3) this word is applied to persons or 
beings called pani, who are either niggards, or the mythical beings who 
stole the cows of the gods or the Angirases, and hid them in a cave. 
(See Wilson’s R.Y. vol. i. pp. 16, 17, note.) 17 In any case, the sense 
of the word mridhravach is too uncertain to admit of our referring it 
with confidence to any peculiarity in the speech of the aborigines. 

In the R.Y. frequent mention is made (5) of the cities or castles of 
the Dasyus, or of the Asuras. One of these passages, i. 103, 3, has 
been already quoted in p. 359. The following aTe additional instances : 
R.Y. i. 51, 5 : Team Pipror nrimanah prdrujak purah pra Rijisvanaih 
Dasyu-hatyeshu dvitha ] “Benevolent to men, thou hast broken the 
castles of Pipru, and protected Rijisvan in his battles with the Dasyus.” 
R.V. i. 63, 7 : Team ha tyad Indra sapta yudliyan puro vajrin Puruk- 
utsdya dardah | “ Thou, 0 Indra, thunderer, fighting for Purukutsa, 
didst destroy then seven castles.” i. 174, 8: Bhinat puro na hhido 
adeislr nanarrto vadhar adevasya ply oh | “ Thou hast pierced the godless 
piercers like their castles : thou hast bowed down the weapon of the 
godless destroyer.” ii. 14, 6 : Yah kataih S'ambarasya pwro libheda 
aimaneva purvlh | “Who split the hundred, the numerous, castles of 
S'ambara as with a thunderbolt.” ii. 19, 6 : Dkodusaya navatim clia nava 
Indrah puro ti airach Chhambarasya | “ Indra shattered for Divodasa a 
hundred castles of S’ambara.” iii. 12, 6 : Indrdgnl navatim puro dasa- 
palnlr adhunutam | sdkam ekena karmand | “ Indra and Agni, by one effort 
together, ye have shattered ninety castles belonging to the Dasyus.” 
iv. 26, 3 : Aham puro mandasu.no vi airam nava sdkam navatlh S'amla- 

41 See Bohtlingk and Roth, s.v. pant, where R.Y. vii. 6, 3, is cited among the 
tests where tho word means “niggard and comp, my art. on the “ Priests in the 
Vedic Ago,’’ Joum. R. A. S. for 1866, p. 290. 
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rasya \ S'atatamam veiyarh sarvatdtd Divoddsam Atithigvam yad uvam | 
“ Exhilarated, I have destroyed at once the ninety-nine castles of 
S'ambara: the hundredth habitation (remained) in security, when I 
protected Divodasa Atithigva.” 48 vi. 31, 4: Team iatuni am S'am- 
iarasya puro jagantlia apratlni dasyoh \ “ Thou hast destroyed hundreds 
of unequalled castles of the Dasyu S'ambara.’’ The following verse 
seems to show that by these castles, as well as by mountains, clouds 
are meant : — x. 89, 7 : Jaghuna Vritram svadhitir vaneva ruroja puro 
aradad na sindhun \ bibheda giriih navaiii in na kumbham d giih Indro 
akrimta svayugbhih | “ Indra smote Vritra as an axe (fells) the woods ; 
he broke down the castles, he as it were hollowed out the rivers. He 
split the mountain like a new jar ; he possessed himself of the cows, 
with his companions.” 

Iron castles are spoken of in the following passage : ii. 20, 8 : Prati 
yad asya vajram bdhvor dhur hatvl dasyfin purah uyasir niturit I 
“ "When they placed the thunderbolt in his (Indra’s) hand, he slew the 
Dasyus, and overthrew their iron castles.” 15 

In the following texts “autumnal castles” are spoken of: — i. 131, 4: 
Vidus te asya viryasya puravo puro yad Indra suradir avutirah \ sdsa- 
hdno avdtirah \ sdsas tain Indra mariyam ayajyum savasaspate \ “Men 
know this heroism of thine, that thou hast overthrown the autumnal 
castles, violently overthrown them. Lord of power, thou hast chastised 
the mortal who sacrifices not.” 80 (See also K.Y. i. 174, 2, which has 
been quoted in p. 376.) vi. 20, 10 : Sapta yat purah sarma suradir 
dart han dusih Purukutsaya sikshan\ “ When thou, our defence, didst 

46 See Kuhn’s Herabkunft dcs Fcucrs, p. ] 40, and note. Benfcy in his excursus 
on sarvatati, Or. und Occ. ii. 524, renders “ the hundredth dwelling in safety, when I 
was gracious to the pious Divodasa." The words "in safety" may, he says, refer 
to India, or to the hundredth city which he did not destroy ; and he refers, as Kuhn 
also docs, to K.Y. vii. 19, 5. 

45 Mention is also made of iron castles or ramparts in the following texts : K.V. 
iv. 27, 1 ; vii. 3, 7 ; vii. 15, 14; vii. 95, 1 ; viii. 89, 8 ; and x. 101, 8 ; hut not in 
connexion with the Dasjus. 

so The “nutumnal” castles may mean the brilliant battlcmented cloud-castles, 
which aro so often visible in the Indian sky at this period of the year. Sayana 
in toco explains the term thus : S'dradVi saiitvatsara-sambumiliinh h samvatsara- 
parymitam prdkdra-parikhudibhir dridhikritdh purah satrunam punk \ "The 
enemies’ annual cities, fortified for a year with ramparts, ditches, etc. but see 
next note. 
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break down tbe seven autumnal castles, thon didst slay tbe Dasa 
(people), showing favour to Purukutsa.” SI 

The epithet sasvat is applied to castles in the following text. This 
word means, as is well known, “constant,” “perpetual,” but accord- 
ing to the Nighantus it has the meaning of “many;” and Sayana 
generally understands it in this sense, viii. 17, 14 : Brapso bhettd 
purdm- sasvatlndm Indro munlndm sate \ “ The drop (of Soma) is the 
splitter of many (or of the perpetual) castles. Indra is the friend of 
sages.” viii. 87, 6 : Tvaih hi sasvatlndm Indra darta purdm asi \ hantd 
dasyor manor vridJiah patir divah | “Thou, Indra, art the destroyer 
of many (or the perpetual) castles, the slayer of the Dasyu, the bene- 
factor of man, the lord of the sky.” 62 Castles of stone are mentioned 
in one passage, iv. 30, 20 : S 'atam abnanmayindm purdm Indro vi dsyat 
Bivodusaya dasusho \ “ Indra has thrown down a hundred castles built 
of stone, for his worshipper Divodasa.” 63 In R.Y. viii. 1, 28, men- 
tion is made of a “moving” castle: Team puraih charishnvam vadhaih 
S'ushnasya sampinak | “Thou hast shattered with thy bolts the moving 
castle of S'ushna.” 51 

The castles referred to in these Yedic hymns were, in later times, 
at least, understood of castles of the Asuras ; and the following legend 
was invented to explain what they were. In the Commentary on the 
Yajasaneyi-Sanhitfi of the Yajurveda, the following passage occurs : 
Atra it/am dkhyuyite asti | devaih parujitdh asuras tapas taptvd trai- 
lokye trlni purdni ehakrur lohamayim bhumau rdjatim antarikshe 
haimliii divi \ tadu devais tdh dagdhrn upasadd Agnir drddhitah | tatah 
upasad-devatu-rupo ’ gnir yada tdsu purshu pravikya tdh daduha tadd 
tisrah puro ’gnes tanavo 'bhuvan \ tad abhipretya ayam mantrah \ “On 
this text [Taj. Sanh. 5, 8], the following story is told : — The Asuras 

31 Sayana, in his note on this verse, explains the word iaradlh differently, as 
iaran-namnah asnrasya samiawi/tinT/i | “Belonging to an Asura called S'arnd.” 
Suyana renders the word s'anna in this passage by “ with thy thunderbolt.’’ In his 
note on B.Y. i. 174, 2, ho had previously rendered it by “ for our happiness.” I 
have ventured to render it “our defence.” 

32 In R.V. viii. 84, 3, vve find the same epithet applied to persons : Tvam hi 
sas'valnium patih raja ris’dm asi | “ Thou art the lord, the ting of many peoples.” 

53 Suyana interprets asmanmai/hiam by pas/ianair mrmitanain, “ built of stone,” 
and says they were the cities of S'ambara. 

84 It appears that moving cloud-castles are here meant. 
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haring been vanquished by the gods, performed austerities, and built 
three castles in the three worlds, — one of iron on the earth, one of 
silver in the atmosphere, and one of gold in the sky. Then Agni was 
supplicated by the gods to burn these castles with the upasad. In 
consequence, Agni, in the form of the upasad deity, entered these castles, 
and burned them. Then these castles became the bodies of Agni. It 
is to this that this Mantra (text) has reference.” " The S’atapatha- 
brahmaua (iii. 4, 4, 3, ff.) has the following passage on the same 
subject: — Devus cha mi asuras cha ubliaye prujdpatydh paspridhire | 
tato ’surah, eshu lolceshu puras chakrire ayasmaylm eva asmin lake raja- 
tdm antarikshe harinzih clivi | tad vai devuh asprimata | te etdbhir upa- 
sadhhir upasldan | tad pad upasidaihs tasmcid upasado ndma | te purah 
prubhindann imun lolcan prajayan | tasmcid dhur “ upasadu puraih 
jayanti ” iti | “ The gods and Asuras, who were both the offspring of 
Prajapati, contended together. Then the Asuras constructed castles in 
these worlds, one of iron in this world, one of silver in the atmosphere, 
and one of gold in the sky. The gods were envious of this. They 
sat near ( upa-asldan ) with these * upasads ’ [ceremonies so called, or 
sieges] ; and from their thus sitting the name of 1 upasad ’ originated. 
They smote the cities, and conquered these worlds. Hence the saying 
that men conquer a city with an ‘ upasad.’ ” In the sequel of the 
same passage, iii. 4, 4, 14, it is said: Vajram eva etat eaihskaroti 
Agnim anlham Somam salyam Vishnuih kulmalam [ “ He thus prepares 
the thunderbolt, making Agni the shaft, Soma the iron, Yishnu the 
point.” 55 (See also Weber’s Ind. Stud. ii. 310.) 

The Aitareya Brahmana i. 23 gives the following variation of the story : 
Devusurah vai eshu lokeshu samayatanta. | te vai asuruh imun eva Mean 
puro 'kurvata yathu. ojlyuihso balvydmsah | evam te vai 'ayasmaylm eoa 
imam akurvata rajatum antarikshaih harinlm divaih te tathu, imdn lokun 
puro ’kurvata\ te devuh abruoan “ puro vai ime’ surah imun Mean akrata \ 
purah, imdn lokun prati karavumahai” iti “ tathu” iti\ te sadah eva asydh 

85 Tlie reference here is to the text of the Y.S. 5, 8, which contains the words 
ya te Ague ayahs a yd tanuh; yd te ague rajahs ayd tanuh; yd te ague hariiayd 
tanuh : The body of thine, Agni, which reposes in iron ; which reposes in silver ; 
which reposes in gold." The ‘upasad’ was a festival, part of the jyotishtoma, 
which was kept for several days. See Bdhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon. 

68 The Commentary says: “anVcam" vajrasya mukha-pradesah | ialyas tatah 
purvo bhagtdi” kulmalam” tatpuchha-bhdgah | 
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pratyakurvaia agnldhram antarifahdd havirdhane divas tatha man lolun 
purah pratyakunata\te devah abntvann “ upasadah upayama upasadu. vai 
mah d p ura fa jay anti ’ ’ iti “tatha" iti \ te yam eva prathamum upasadam 
upuyaihs tayd eva endn asmdl lokad anudanta yam dvitvydm taya, • ntarik • 
shad yarn tritlydih taya divah | tarns tatha ebhya hkebhyo ’ nudanta . 
“ The gods and Asuras strove together in these worlds. The Asnras 
made these worlds into castles, as strong and powerful persons do. 
Thus they made this earth a castle of iron, the air one of silver, and 
the sky one of gold : thus did' they make these worlds castles. The 
gods said : “ These Asuras have made these worlds into castles ; let us 
in turn make of them counter-castles.’ (The other gods said) ‘ so be 
it.’ They (accordingly) made out of this earth a sitting-room H ( sadas ), 
out of the air a fire-altar, and out of the sky two receptacles of obla- 
tions : thus they made these worlds into counter-castles. The gods 
said, ‘ let us enter upon sieges {upasadah)^ for by siege men conquer a 
great fort.’ (The other gods said) ‘ so be it.’ By the first siege on 
which they entered they drove them (the Asuras) from this earth, by 
the second from the air, and by the third from the sky. So they drove 
them from these worlds.” 

Further on, in section 25 of the same chapter, the Aitareya Brah- 
mana says : — Ishum vai etaih devah samashurvata yad upasadah \ tasydh 
Agnir anlkam dsit Somah salyo Vishnus tejanaih Varunah parnani | 
turn •ujyadhanvu.no ’ srijaiiis taya ptiro Ihindantah dyan | “The gods 
prepared this arrow, the TJpasads. Agni waB its shaft, Soma was its 
iron, Vishnu was its point, Varuna its feathers. Using the ajya for 
a bow, they discharged this arrow, and went forward shattering the 
castles.” 

The Taittiriya Sanhita, vi. 2, 3 (as quoted in the commentary on an 
earlier part of the same work, Bibl. Ind., Black Yajurveda, in the 
first volume, page 390, f.), thus relates the story, combining the parts 
of the narrative which are separated in the two other Brahmanas : — 
Tcshdm asurunum tisrah purali dean | ayasmayl avamu ’tha rajatd ’tha 
harinl | tdh devah jetum naiahmvan | td.li upasadu eva ajigishan | tasnxud 
uhur “ gas chaivam veda yas cha na upasada vai mahdpuram jay anti’’ iti | 

" This is Prof. Haug’s rendering. See his note, Transl. of Ait. Br. p. 51. 

ss « There is throughout this chapter a pun between the two meanings of upasad, 
1 siege,’ and a certain ceremony ” [so called] “ observable.” — Haug, p. 52. 
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te Mum. samaskurvata Agnim aniJeam Somam ialyaih Vishnum tejanam | te 
’brman “ kah imam asisyati" iti | “ Rudrah" ity abruvan | “ Rudro vai 
Icrurah so ’ asyatv ” iti | so ’ bravid “ varaffi vnnai aiham eva paiunum 
adhipatir ascini” iti | tasmad Rudrah paiuna.m adhipatih j tarn Rudro 
’vasrijat j sa tisrah puro bhitvd elhyo lokebhyo ’surdn pranudata \ 
“These Asuras had three castles, the lowest one of iron, next one of 
silver, and then one of gold. The gods were unable to conquer these. 
They sought to capture them by siege (or by an upasad). Hence men 
say, ‘ he who knows, and he who does not know, this, both conquer a 
great fort by siege.’ They prepared an arrow, making A gni the wooden 
shaft, Soma the iron, and Vishnu the point. 50 They said, * who shall 
shoot this arrow?’ ‘Rudra,’ they said; ' ltudra is cruel, let him shoot 
it.’ He (Rudra) said, ‘let me ask a boon; let me be the lord of cattle 
(or victims).’ Hence Rudra is the lord of cattle. He discharged the 
arrow, and having shattered the three castles, drove the Asuras from 
these worlds.” 60 

The Atharvaveda, v. 28, 9, f., speaks of three castles of the gods : — 
Dims tvapdtu haritam madhyat tvu patu arjunam\bhumyah ayasmayam 
patu pragad devapuruh ayam | imds tisro devapuras tus tvu rakshantu 
sarvatah \ “ Hay the golden protect thee from the sky, the silver from 
the air, the iron from the earth : this man has reached the castles of the 
gods. May these three castles of the gods preserve thee continually.” 

Another text speaks of the castles of the Asuras, Atharvaveda, x. 
6, 10: Tam bibhrach chandramuh manim asurunum puro ’jayad danavanam 
hiranmaylh | “ Holding that gem, the Moon captured the golden castles 
of the Asuras, sons of Dauu.” 

And verse 20 of the same hymn says : Tair medino Angiraso Dasyundm 
bibhiduh puras tena tvaih do Mato jahi \ “Allied with them (the Athar- 
vans) the Angirases shattered the castles of the Dasyus : with it do 
thou slay thine enemies.” 

In several texts Dasyus are mentioned in connexion with mountains. 
Thus in R.V., ii. 12, 11, we have the words, Yaht S' ambaram parvat- 
eshu kshiyantam chatourimsyuiii iaradi anvavindat \ “ Who discovered 

60 Comm. p. 391 : Atiika-iabdo bamsya prathama-bhdgam kdshtham achashte 
s'alya-iabdo lohaih tejana-iabdas tad-agram. 

60 See the version of the same story, given in the Anus’ asana parva of the 
Mahubharata, as quoted in vol. iv. of this work, pp. 168, f. ; and at much greater 
length in the Karna parva, vv, 1407, ff. 
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Sambara living in tbe mountains in the fortieth autumn ; ” and in i. 1 30, 
7 : Bliinat puro navatim Indra Purave Divoddsdya main ddsushe nrito 
vajrena ddsushe nritah | Atithigvdya S'ambaram, girer ug-ro avdbharat \ 
mdho dliandni dayamdmh ojasd vised dhanuni ojasu \ “ 0 Indra, impetuous, 
thou didst shatter by thy bolt ninety-nine cities for Puru (or the 
man), for the very liberal sacrificer Divodasa; — impetuous, — for the 
liberal sacrificer. Pierce, he hurled down S'ambara from the moun- 
tain for the sake of Atithigva, bestowing great wealth by his power, 
all wealth by his power.” iv. 30, 14 : Uta ddsam Kaulitaram brihatah 
parvatud adhi \ avdhann Indra S'ambaram \ “ Thou, Indra, didst cast 
down the Dasa S'ambara, son of Kulitara, from the great mountain.” 
vi. 26, 5 : Ava girer ddsam S'ambaram ban prdvo Divoddsam \ “Thou 
didst hurl down the Dasa S'ambara from the mountain, thou didst 
preserve Divodasa.” 

The wealth or property of the Dasyus or Asnras is spoken of in 
various places. Thus in i. 33, 4 : Vadhir hi dasyum dhaninaih glianena 
elcas charann upa sukcbhir Indra | “Thou, 0 Indra, advancing singly, 
hast slain the wealthy Dasyu, together with his allies, with thy 
destructive weapon.”* 11 i. 176, 4: Asunvantam earnaih jahi dunuiam 
yo na te mayah j asmabhyam asya vedanam daddhi suris chid oliate | 
“Kill all those who make no oblations, though difficult to destroy, 
and who cause thee no gladness ; give us their wealth : the worshipper 
expects it.” ii. 15, 4 : Sa pravolhrin pa/rigatya Dabhlter vUvam adhug 
dyudham iddhe agnau | sa gobhir asvair asrijad rathebhih \ “ Surround- 
ing those (Asuras) who had carried away DabhJti, he burned all 
their weapons in the blazing fire, and presented him with cows, 
horses, and chariots.” iv. 30, 13 : Uta S'ushnashya dhrishnuyd 
pramriksho dblii vedanam | puro yad asya sampinak j “ Thou didst 
boldly sweep away the wealth of S'ushna, when thou didst shatter 
his castles.” viii. 40, 6 : Api vrischa purdna-vad vratater iva gush- 
pitam | ojo dusasya dambliaya j vayam tad asya sambhritam vam Indrena 
vibhajemahi | “ Hoot up, as of old, like (a tree) overgrown by a creep- 
ing plant ; subdue the might of the Dasa ; may we through [or with] 

61 Saynna remarks on this verse : “ The Yajasaneyins distinctly record the wealth 
[ofVritra]in these words; ‘ Vrittrasyantah serve clevdh sarvdieha vidySh sarvani 
havlmshi aha asau : In Vritra were contained all the gods, all the sciences, and all 
oblations.’ ” 
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India divide his collected ■wealth.” x. 69, 6 : Sam ajryd parvatyd 
va&uni dasa vritrdni dryd jigetha | “Thou hast conquered the property, 
whether situated in the plains or hills, (thou hast conquered) the Dasa 
and the Ary a enemies.” 

In the following and numerous other texts (as well as in some of 
the preceding), various Dasyus, or at least adversaries, are specified 
by name, together with the persons who were delivered from them. 
E.Y., i. 51, 6 : Tvaiii Kutsaih S'ushnahatyeshu avitha arandhayo Atithi- 
gvdya S'ambaram \ mahdntam chid Arbudaiii nyahramih padu sanud 
eva dasyuhatydya jajnishe | “ Thou hast preserved Kutsa in his fights 

with S'ushna ; hast subdued S'ambara to Atithigva ; thou haBt trodden 
under foot the great Arbuda; of old hast thou been bom to destroy 
the Dasyus.” 62 vii. 19, 2: Team hi tyad Tndra Kutsam avail sukru- 
shamdms tanvu, samaryye | ddsam yat S'ushnum Kuyavam ni asmai 
arandhayah Arjuneydya kikshan \ “ Thou, 0 Indra, didst then deliver 
Kutsa in the fray, interposing with thy body, when favouring that 
son of Aijuni, thou didst subdue to him the Dasa S'ushna, and 
Kuyava.” 03 i. 53, 8: Tvaiii Karanjam uta Parnayam vadhls 
tejishthaya Atithigvasya vartanl \ tvaiii satii Vangridasya alhinat puro 
andnudah purishutdh Rijiivand | 9 | Tvaiii etdn jana-rdjno dvirdata 
abandhund Susravasd upajagmushah | shashtm sahasrd navatim nova 
kruto ni chakrena rathyd dushpada avrinak | 10 j Tvaiii avitha Sukra- 
vasaih tavotibhis tava trdmabhir Indra Turvayunam | tvaiii asmai Kutsam 
Atithigvam Ayum mahe rujno yune arandhandyah \ “ 8. Thou hast 

slain Karanja and Parnaya with the glittering spear of Atithigva. 
Unyielding, thou hast broken down the hundred cities of Vangrida, 
which had been blockaded by Eijisvan. 9. Thou, renowned Indra, hast 
with thy swift chariot-wheels, crushed those twenty kings of men, who 
assailed the unaided Susravas, [and their] sixty thousand and ninety- 

62 This verse is followed almost immediately by the text, i. 51, 8, quoted above, 
p. 359. “Distinguish between the Aryas," etc. 

63 In R.V., iv. 26, 1 (quoted above, p. 360), also, Kutsa is called the son of Arjuni. 
Kuhn considers that Kutsa is a personification of the lightning, n view which he 
considers to be confirmed by his patronymic of Aijuni, Arjuna being an epithet of 
Indra, and of the thunderbolt. See Herabkunft des Feuers, pp. 57-62, 65, 140, 176. 
Sec also Bohtlingk and Both, s.v. Kuyava is also mentioned in i. 103, 3 : Kshirena. 
snatah Kuyavnsya yoshe, hate te eyatiim pravane S'ipliai/ah. “ The two wives of 
Kuyava bathe with water ; may they he drowned in the stream of the S'ipha.” 
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nine [followers]. 10. Thou hast by thy aids protected Susravas, and by 
thy help Turvayana. To this mighty youthful king thou hast subjected 
Kutsa, Atithigva, and Ayu.” M ii. 30, 8: Sarasvati tvam asman 
aviddhi marutvati dhrishatl jeshi satrun | tyarh chit sardhantam tavishl- 
yamanam Indro hand vrishabham S'andikandm | “ Sarasvati, do thou 
protect us : impetuous, attended by the Alaruts, thou conquerest our 
enemies. Indra destroys the chief of the Sandikas, arrogant, and 
making a display of his strength.” 05 iv. 30, 15 : Uta ddsasya Varchi- 
nah sahasrdni sata ’vadhih | adhi pancha pradhln iva \ 21 | asvupayad 
Ddbhitayc sahasrd trimsatam hathaih | dasanam Indro mdyayd | “Thou 
hast slain above a thousand and five hundred followers of the Dasa 
Varchin like fellies of a wheel [crushed, or whirled round?] 65 21. Indra, 

64 The youthful king, alluded to in the last verse, is said hy Itoth (Lexicon, under 
the word “ Atithigva ”) to be Turvayana. See, however, under Turvayana. Benfey 
(Or. und Occ., i. 413) says it must he Susravas. These names occur again in vi. 
18, 13. Kutsa is sometimes aided (E.V., i. 63, 3 ; i. 121, 9 ; iv. 16, 12 ; x. 99, 9), 
and sometimes vanquished (ii. 11, 7 ; iv. 26, 1 ; vi. 18, 13 ; Yfil., 6, 2), by Indra. 

64 Siiyana says that S'audamarkav Asnrapurohitau : “ S'anda and Marka arc the 
priests of the Asuras.” See the story regarding them in Taitt. San., vi. 4, 10, 1, quoted 
in the fifth volume of this work, p. 230, note, where they appear in the character 
referred to by Suyaua. The story is somivhat differently told in S'atap. Br., iv. 2, 
1, 5 : Tatra mi demh aaura-rakahaadni apajaghnire tad etav eva na sekur apahan- 
tum | yad ha ama dcvali kincha karma kurvate tad ha ama mohayitvd kahipre eva 
punar apadrayptah I G ] te ha devah uchuh | 11 upajdnita yatha imav apahanamahai” 
iti | te ha uchuh \ “ grahdv eva abhyaia grihnama tav abhyavaiahyatah\ tan avikfitya 
apahaniahyamahe " ila | tahhyam grahati jagrihuh | tav abhyavaitdm | tau svikritya 
apaghnata | taamat S'andumarkubhyam grihyete devatabhyo huyete | “When the 
gods smote the Asuras and Bakshases, they could not smite these two (S'anda and 
Marka, who had just been named). When the gods performed any rite, these two 
used to come and disturb it, and then run away quickly. 6. The gods said : ‘ Con- 
sider how we shall smite them.’ They (the other gods p) said : ‘ Let us prepare two 
draughts tor them ; they will alight ; and then we shall master and smite them.’ 
They accordingly prepared libations for these two. They alighted. They (the gods) 
mastered and smote them. Hence two draughts are prepared for S'anda and Marka, 
hut are offered to the gods.’’ In the S'atapatha-brahmana, i. 1, 4, 14 (p, 9 of Weber's 
edition), Kilata and Akuli are declared to he the priests of the Asnras: Kildtdkuli 
iti ha Aaura-hrahmav dsatuh. Z. D. M. G. for 1860, p. 302. In Ind. Stud., i. 32, 
Weber quotes the following words from the Panchvins'a-brahmana, 13, 11 ; Gattpd- 
vananum vai aatram aaindnam Kirdtakulydv asuramaye , etc. “ While the Gaupa- 
vanas were seated at a sacrifice, Kiruta and Akuli, etc.” See also Ind. Stud., i., 
p. 186, 195, ii. 243. According to the Mahahharata, i. 2544, Us'anas Kavya, or 
S'ukra, son of Bhpgu (v. 2606) was the teacher ( npddhydya ) of the Asuras, and his 
four sons were their priests (yujakah). In verses 3188, ff., of the same book, the 
rivalry of Usanas and Angiras is referred to. Udanas Kavya was the messenger of 
the Asuras, according to the Taitt. San., i. 5, 8, 6. 59 See also JR.V., vii. 99, 5. 
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by his superhuman power, put to sleep with his weapons thirty thou- 
sand Dasas for Dabhlti.” v. 30, 7: Atra d&sasya Namucheh siro 
yad avartayo manave gdtum ichhan \ 9 | striyo hi ddsah uyudhani chakre 
Mm mum karann abaluh asya senuh | antar hi akhyad ulhe asya dhene 
atha upapraid yudhaye dasyum Indrah \ “When, designing prosperity 
for Manu, thou didst strike off the head of the Dasa Namuchi. 07 
9. The Dasa took his wives for allies in battle. What will his 
feeble hosts do to me ? He concealed his two fair ones ; and then 
Indra approached to fight with the Dasyu.” viii. 32, 26 : Ahan 
Vritram richlshamah Aurnav&bham Ahisuvam himena avidhyad Arbudam \ 
“Indra slew Yritra, Aurnavabha, Ahlsuva: with frost he pierced 
Arbuda.” viii. 40, 10 : Yah ojasa S'ushnasya anduni bhedati jeshat 
svarvaiir apah | “Who by his might crushes the eggs of S'ushna; 
he conquered the celestial waters.” x. 54, 1 : Pravo devun titiro 
diisam ojah prajdyai tvasyai yad asikshah Indra \ “ Thou hast pro- 

tected the gods, thou hast overcome the might of the Dasyas, when 
thou, 0 Indra, didst favour some one people.” x. 73, 7 : Team 
jaghantha Namuchim makhasyum dasam krmvunah rishaye vimayam \ 
“Thou hast slain the vehement Namuchi, making the Dasa devoid 
of power for the rishi.” 68 x. 95, 7 : Yat tvcl Pururavo raiidya avar- 
dhayan dasyuhatyuya devah \ “When, Pururavas, the gods strength- 
ened thee for the conflict with the Dasyus.” 

I have gone over the names of the Dasyus or Asuras mentioned in 
the E.Y. with the view of discovering whether any of them could be 
regarded as of non-Arian or indigenous origin ; but I have not observed 
any that appear to be of this character. But we should recollect that 
the Arians would not unnaturally designate the aboriginal leaders (if 
they specified any of them in their sacred hymns) by names of Arian 
origin, or at least softened into an Arian form. The Greeks intro- 
duced Greek modifications into Persian and other proper names, and 
the Chaldeans are stated in the Book of Daniel to have given Chaldean 
appellations to the Jews. 

In some passages the Dasyus are spoken of as monsters. 85 Thus, ii. 

67 There is a legend about Indra and the Asura Namuchi in the S’atap. Bruh., v. 
4, 1, 8, p. 459. 

69 See Bcnfcy, Gloss, to S.Y. under the word Namuchi. 

65 The Dasyus must be evil spirits in A.V., xviii. 2, 28 : Ye dasyamli pitrishu 
pravishtah, etc. (“ the Dasyus who have entered into, or among, the Pitris ”). They 
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14, 4 : Yah Vranam jaghana nova chakhvamsaih navatiih eha huh&n | yo 
Arbudam am niche, babadhe \ “"Who Blew Tirana, displaying ninety-nine 
arms ; who struck down Arbuda,” etc. x. 99, 6 : Sa id dusam tuviravam 
patir dan shadakshaiii trislrshanaih damanyat \ asya Trito nw ojasa vridhuno 
vipa varaham ayaagraya han | “ This lord humbled and subjugated the 
loud-shouting Ddsa, with six eyes and three heads. 70 Trita, increasing 
in strength, smote this boar with his iron-tipped shaft.” The enemies 
of Indra are spoken of in a few passages as sealing the sky : thus, ii. 
12, 12 : Yo Rauhinam asphurad vajrabehur dyum arohantam sa janusah 
Indr ah \ “0 men, he who, armed with the thunder, slew Itauhina 
as he was scaling the heaven, is Indra." viii. 14, 14 : Mayabhir 
utsisripsatah Indra dyam arurukshatah am dasyun adhunuthuh | 
“Thou, Indra, hast hurled down the Dasyus, who, by their super- 
human powers, were mounting upwards, and seeking to scale heaven.” 71 
In ii. 12, 2, the Dasyus are said to regard themselves as immortal : 
Srigo mahir Indra yah apinvah parishthitah Ahinu sura pilrvih | 
amartyam chid dusan manyamanam avabhimd ukthair mvridliunah \ 
“Thou hast, 0 heroic Indra, let loose the abundant waters, which 
thou augmentedst when they were stopped by Ahi. Gaining vigour 
by hymns, he shattered the Dasa, who regarded himself as immortal.” 
In v. 7, 10, the Dasyus are conjoined with men : Ad Agne aprinato 
Hrih susahyad dasyun ishah sasahyad nfin \ “Hereupon, 0 Agni, 
may the Atri overcome the illiberal Dasyus, may Isha overcome the 
men.’’ 

I have thus brought under review in this section a variety of passages 
which bear, or might be conceived to bear, some reference to the con- 
quest of territory by the Aryas and to the condition, colour, speech, 
religious rites, and castles of the Dasyus. The meaning of many of these 
texts is, however, as we have seen, extremely doubtful ; and some of 
them are clearly of a mythological import. Such, for instance, are 
those which describe the contests of India with Vritra, the demon of 

arc said to be parupurah and nipurah, which the commentary on V.S., 2, 30, ex- 
plains as having gross or subtile bodies, In that passage the word asurah is used 
instead of Dasyus. See also A.V., x, 3, 11, where they are identified with asuras. 
Indro dasyun iva asuran. 

,0 Iu S'atap. Br., p. 57, a son of Tvashtpi with three heads and six eyes is men- 
tioned as having his three heads cut off by Indra. 

71 In i. 78, 4, the expression yo dasyun ava dhuitushe recurs. 
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the clouds, who -withholds rain ; where we are, no doubt, to under- 
stand both the god and his adversary as personifications of atmospherical 
phenomena. In the same way, S'ambara, S'ushna, and Namuchi are to 
be regarded as mythical personages, of a kindred character with Vritra. 
And yet there are many passages in which the word “vritra” has the 
signification of enemy in general (as R.V. vi. 33, 3 ; vi. 60, 6 ; vii. 83, 1, 
p. 361) ; and Professor Spiegel, as we have seen (p. 317), is of opinion 
that the word “ vritrahan ” had originally nothing more than a general 
signification, and that it was only at a later period that it came to 
be a special designation of Indra. The word S'ambara, again, as 
Benfey (Glossary to Samaveda, p. 181) remarks, is given in the 
Nighantus as synonymous with megha, “a cloud” (i. 10), with udaka, 
“water” (i. 12), and with lain, “force” (ii. 9); while the mythical 
narrations generally identify him with Vritra. In regard to this word 
Professor Both remarks as follows (Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, p. 116) : 
“ In the passages which speak of Divodasa, mention is made of his 
deliverance, by the aid of the gods, from the oppressor S'ambara, e.g. 
E.V. i. 112, 14; ix. 61, 2. It is true that S'ambara is employed at 
a later period to designate an enemy in general, and in particular the 
enemy of Indra, Vritra; but it is not improbable that this may be the 
transference of the more ancient recollection of a dreaded enemy to the 
greatest of all enemies, the demon of the clouds.” (See, however, 
p. 368, above.) 

Professor Muller (Last Results of the Turanian Researches, pp. 344, ff.) 
remarks as follows on the use of the words Dasyu, Rakshas, Yatudhana, 
etc. : “ Dasyu simply means enemy ; for instance, when Indra is praised 
because ‘ he destroyed the Dasyus and protected the Arian colour.’ n 
The ‘ Dasyus,’ in the Veda, may mean non-Arian races in many hymns ; 
yet the mere fact of tribes being called the enemies of certain kings or 
priests can hardly be said to prove their barbarian origin. Vasishtha 
himself, the very type of the Arian Brahman, when in feud with 
Visvamitra, is called not only an enemy but a ‘Yatudhana,’ and other 
names, which in common parlance are only bestowed on barbarian 
savages and evil spirits.” (See the first volume of this work, pp. 326, f., 

[This passage, iii. 34, 9, nppenrs to me to be, rather, one of those in which the 
contrast is most strongly drawn between the Aryas and the aborigines. Soe above, 
pp, 282 and 360. — J.M.] 
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where the original passage and the translation are given.) “ In other 
passages [of the R.V.] the word . . . devil (rakshas) is clearly applied 
to barbarous nations. Originally rakshas meant strong and powerful, 
but it soon took the sense of giant and barbarian, 73 and in this sense it 
occurs in the Yeda, together with Yatudhana. Another Vaidik epithet 
applied, as it seems, to wild tribes infesting the seats of the Aryas, is 
‘ anagoitra,’ ‘ they who do not keep the fire.’ Thus we read, * Agni, 
drive away from us the enemies — tribes who keep no sacred fires came 
to attack us. Come again to the earth, sacred god, with all the im- 
mortals, come to our libation.’ 74 The same races are called 1 kravyad,’ 
or flesh-eaters. In a famous hymn of Vasishtha we read: ‘Indraand 
Soma, hum the Rakshas, destroy them, throw them down, ye two 
Bulls, the people that grow in darkness. Hew down the madmen, 
suffocate them, kill them, hurl them away, and day the voracious. 
Indra and Soma, up together against the cursing demon ! may he bum 
and hiss like an oblation in the fire ! Put your everlasting hatred on 
the villain, who hates the Brahman, who eats flesh, and whose look is 
abominable.’ 73 . . . Kravyad, flesh-eater, means people who eat raw 
meat, . . . and they are also called umiidas, ... or raw-eaters, for 

73 The Rev. Dr. 'Wilson (India Three Thousand Years Ago, p. 20) thinks that the 
words Rukshasa, Pis’acha, and Asurn, wore originally names of tribes ; hut he adduces 
no proof of this, and I have found none. 

71 R.Y. i. 189, 3 : Ague tvam asmad yuyodhi ami v ah anagnitrdh abhyamanta 
kriahtKih | Punar atmabhyan suvitaya Dcva kaham viivebhir amritebhir yajatra j| 

73 [R.Y. vii. 104, 1, 2 : Indrd-Somd tapatam rakaka ubjatam tii arpayatam vrishand 
tamovridhah \ Paruirinltam acliito ni oahatam hatam nudetham ni sisitam atrinah\ 
Indrd-Soma sam aghasammm abhy agham tapur yayasiu charur agnivdn iva | 
Brahnadvitha kravydde ghorachakshase dveaho dhattam anavayam kimtdinc] In a 
similar strain, Vidvamitra, the rival of Vasishtha, says, in R.V. iii. 30, 15-17 : 
Indra drihya yamakosa abhuvan yajnmja iiktha grinate taklnbhyah | Durmmjavo 
dureva marlydso niahangino ripavo hantvdsah | aam ghoahah arinvc avamair amitrair 
jahi ni eahu aaanim tapiahthdm | Vriieha tin adhastad vi rvja aahaava jahi raksho 
Maghavan randhayaava | Udvriha rakahah sahamulam Indra vriaaha madhyam prati 
agram a'rmlhi | d kivatah aalalukam ehakartha brahmadvishe tapuahim hethn aaya \ 
“ Indra, be strong ; [the Rakshases ?] have stopped the road : bestow favour on the 
sacrifice, and on thy worshipper and his friends : let our mortal foes, bearing quivers, 
practising wicked deceit, and malicious, be destroyed. A sound has been heard by 
our nearest foes ; hurl upon them thy hottest bolt, cut them up from beneath, shatter 
them, overpower them ; kill and subdue the Rakshas, 0 Maghavan ! Tear up the 
Rakshas by the roots, Indra, cut him in the midst, destroy him at the extremities. 
How long dost thou delay ? Hurl thy burning shaft against the enemy of devotion.” 
See Roth, Illustr. of Nir., vi. 3, p. 72. — J.M.] 
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the cooking of meat -was a distinguishing feature of civilized nations, 
and frequently invested with a sacrificial character. Agni, who in the 
Yedas is the type of the sacrifice, and with it of civilization and social 
virtues, takes an entirely different character in his capacity of ‘ kravyad,’ 
or flesh-eater. He is represented under a form as hideous as the beings 
he is invoked to devour. He sharpens his two iron tusks, puts his 
enemies into his mouth and swallows them. [E.Y., x. 87, 2, ff.] He 
heats the edges of his shafts, and sends them into the hearts of the 
Eakshas. He tears their skin, minces their members, and throws them 
before the wolves to be eaten by them, or by the shrieking vultures. 
These Eakshas are themselves called ‘ achitas,’ mad, and ‘ muradevas,’ 79 
worshippers of mad gods. Nay, they are even taunted with eating 
human flesh, and are called ‘ asutripas,’ as enjoying the life of other 
men. In the Eigveda we read [x. 87, 16], ‘ the Yatudhanas who gloat 
on the bloody flesh of men or horses, and steal the milk of the cow, 0 
Agni, cut off their heads with thy fiery sword.’ All these epithets 
seem to apply to hostile, and, most likely, aboriginal races, but they 
are too general to allow us the inference of any ethnological conclusions. 
The Yaidik rishis certainly distinguish between Arian and non-Arian 
enemies. The gods are praised for destroying enemies, Arian as well 
as barbarian ( dasa cha vrittrU Tiatam arydni elia), and we frequently 
find the expression ‘ kill our Arian enemies, and the Dasa enemies ; 
yea, kill all our enemies.’ But there is no allusion to any distinct 
physical features, such as wc find in later writers. The only expres- 
sion that might be interpreted in this way is that of ‘ susipra,’ as 
applied to Arian gods. It means ‘ with a beautiful nose.’ As people 
are fain to transfer the qualities which they are most proud of in them- 
selves to their gods, and as they do not become aware of their own 
good qualities, except by way of contrast, we might conclude that the 

78 [The fur more opprobrious epithet of Hsmdeva is applied, apparently, to the 
same class of people, in R.Y. vii. 21, 5 ; and x. 99, 3. The former of these texts 
ends thus: Ma d isnadevah apigur ritam mft : “let not the lascivious wretches approach 
our sacred rite.’’ Yaska (Nir. iv. 19) explains sisnadeva by alnahmacharyya ; Roth 
(Illustrations to Nir., p. 47) thinks the word is a scornful appellation for pvinpic, or 
sensual demons. The last line of the second text (x. 99, 3, apparently spoken of 
Indru) is ns follows: Aiian'5 yat iatadurasya vedo ghnan iiSnmhvdn abhi varpam 
bhut, “ When, smiting the lascivious wretches, the irresistible god by art made him- 
self master of the wealth of [the city] with a hundred portals.” (See the fourth 
volume of this work, pp. 346, ff.) — J.M.] 
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where the original passage and the translation are given.) “In other 
passages [of the R.Y.] the word . . . devil (rakshas) is clearly applied 
to barbarous nations. Originally rakshas meant strong and powerful, 
but it soon took the sense of giant and barbarian , 73 and in this sense it 
occurs in the Yeda, together with Yatudhana. Another Yaidik epithet 
applied, as it seems, to wild tribes infesting the seats of the Aiyas, is 
‘ anagnitra,’ * they who do not keep the fire.’ ThuB we read, ‘ Agni, 
drive away from us the enemies — tribes who keep no sacred fires came 
to attack us. Come again to the earth, sacred god, with all the im- 
mortals, come to our libation . 1 74 The same races are called ‘ kravyad,’ 
or flesh-eaters. In a famous hymn of Yasishtha we read : ‘ Indra and 
Soma, bum the Rakshas, destroy them, throw them down, ye two 
Bulls, the people that grow in darkness. Hew down the madmen, 
suffocate them, kill them, hurl them away, and slay the voracious. 
Indra and Soma, up together against the cursing demon ! may he bum 
and hiss like an oblation in the fire ! Put your everlasting hatred on 
the villain, who hates the Brahman, who eats flesh, and whose look is 
abominable .’ 73 . . . Kravyad, flesh-eater, means people who eat raw 
meat, . . . and they are also called amadas, ... or raw-eaters, for 

73 The Rev. Dr. ‘Wilson (India Three Thousand Tears Ago, p. 20) thinks that the 
words Rukshasa, Pisachn, and Asurn, were originally names of tribes ; but he adduces 
no proof of this, and I have found none. 

74 R-V. i. 189, 3 : Ague team asmad yuyodhi amlvdh amgnitrah abhjamanta 
krishthih | Pimar twnabhyan mvitSya Diva ktham vihebhir amritebhir yajatra || 

75 [R.T. vii. 104, 1, 2 : Indra-Som a tapatam raksha ubjatam ni arpayatam vrishanii 
tamovridhah \ Pardirinltam aehito ni oshatam hatam nudethdm ni aisTtam atrinali\ 
Indra-Soina sam nghasammm abhy agham tapur yaya&tu charur agnivan iva | 
Brahmadvisht kravyade ghoracJiakshasc dveaho dhatiam amvayam kimTdinc | In a 
similar strain, VWvamitra, the rival of Yasishtha, says, in R.V. iii. 30, 15-17 : 
Indra drihya yamakosd abhuvcm yajndya tikeha grinate sakhibhyah | Burmdyavo 
dureva martyuso nislmngino ripavo hanivdsah | sam gtmhaJi tfinve avamair amitrair 
jahi ni eshit asanim tapishpidm \ VrUcha Tin adhastad vi ruja sahasva jahi raksho 
Maghavm randhayasva | Uderiha rakshah sahamulam Indra vriioka madhyam prati 
agram arinVU \ d kivatah salalukam chakartha brahmadvishe tapushim httim asya | 
“ Indra, be strong ; [the Rakshases ?] have stopped the road : bestow favour on the 
sacrifice, and on thy worshipper and his friends : let our mortal foes, bearing quivers, 
practising wicked deceit, and malicious, be destroyed. A sound has been heard by 
our nearest foes ; hurl upon them thy hottest bolt, cut them up from beneath, shatter 
them, overpower them ; kill and subdue the Rakshas, 0 Maghavan ! Tear up the 
Rakshas by the roots, Indra, cut him in the midst, destroy him at the extremities. 
How long dost thou delay ? Hurl thy burning shaft against the enemy of devotion.” 
See Roth, IUustr. of Nir., vi. 3, p. 72. — J.M.] 
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the cooking of meat was a distinguishing feature of civilized nations, 
and frequently invested with a sacrificial character. Agni, who in the 
Yedas is the type of the sacrifice, and with it of civilization and social 
virtues, takes an entirely different character in his capacity of ‘ kravyad,’ 
or flesh-eater. He is represented under a form as hideous as the beings 
he is invoked to devour. He sharpens his two iron tusks, puts his 
enemies into his mouth and swallows them. [E.V., x. 87, 2, ff.] He 
heats the edges of his shafts, and sends them into the hearts of the 
Eakshas. He tears their skin, minces their members, and throws them 
before the wolves to be eaten by them, or by the shrieking vultures. 
These Eakshas are themselves called * achitas,’ mad, and ' muradevas,’ 76 
worshippers of mad gods. Nay, they are even taunted with eating 
human flesh, and are called * asutripas,’ as enjoying the life of other 
men. In the Eigveda we read [x. 87, 16], 1 the Yatudhanas who gloat 
on the bloody flesh of men or horses, and steal the milk of the cow, 0 
Agni, cut off their heads with thy fiery sword.’ All these epithets 
seem to apply to hostile, and, most likely, aboriginal races, but they 
are too general to allow us the inference of any ethnological conclusions. 
The Yaidik rishis certainly distinguish between Arian and non-Arian 
enemies. The gods are praised for destroying enemies, Arian as well 
as barbarian ( dasci cha vrittrd hatam drydni did), and we frequently 
find the expression ‘ kill our Arian enemies, and the Ddsa enemies ; 
yea, kill all our enemies.’ But there is no allusion to any distinct 
physical features, such as we find in later writers. The only expres- 
sion that might be interpreted in this way is that of ‘susipra,’ as 
applied to Arian gods. It means 1 with a beautiful nose.’ As people 
are fain to transfer the qualities which they are most proud of in them- 
selves to their gods, and as they do not become aware of their own 
good qualities, except by way of contrast, we might conclude that the 

76 [The far more opprobrious epithet of sisnadeoa is applied, apparently, to the 
same class of people, in R.Y. vii. 21, 5 ; and x. 99, 3. The former of these texts 
ends thus: MS Msnadevah apigur ritam nnh : “lot not the lascivious wretches approach 
our sacred rite.” Yaska (Nir. iv. 19) explains sisnadeoa by abrahmacharyya ; Roth 
(Illustrations to Nir., p. 47) thinks the word is a scornful appellation for priapic, or 
sensual demons. The last line of the second text (x. 99, 3, apparently spoken of 
Indra) is as follows : Aiiarva yat iatadurasya vedo ghnan sisiiadeeSit abhi varpam 
bhut. “ When, smiting the lascivious wretches, the irresistible god by art made him- 
self master of the wealth of [the city] with a hundred portals.” (See the fourth 
volume of this work, pp. 346, ff.) — J.M.] 
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beautiful nose of Indra was suggested by the flat noses of the aboriginal 
races. Tribes with flat, or even no noses at all, are mentioned by 
Alexander’s companions in India ; and in the hymns of the Rigveda, 
Manu is said to have conquered Yi-sisipra (Pada-text, visi-sipra), 
which may be translated by ‘noseless.’ The Dasa, or barbarian, is" 
also called ‘ vrishasipra’ in the Veda, which seems to mean ‘goat or 
bull-nosed,’ and the ‘anasas,’ enemies whom Indra killed with his 
weapon (E.Y. v. 29, 9, 10), are probably meant for noseless (a-nasas), 
not, as the commentator supposes, for faceless (an-asas) people.” (See 
above, p. 377, f.) 

Professor Muller then proceeds to remark that the physical features 
of the aboriginal tribes are more distinctly described in the Puranas. 
(See the first volume of this work, pp. 301, 303, and a passage from 
the Bhagavata Purana which will be quoted further on). 

We may, perhaps, be better able to understand many of the expres- 
sions and allusions in the hymns, and the manner in which some 
particular phrases and epithets are applied (as it would appear, indis- 
criminately, to the different classes of beings, human, ethereal, or 
demoniacal), if we can first of all obtain an idea of the position in which 
the Aryas, on their settlement in India, would probably find themselves 
placed in reference to the aboriginal tribes ; and if we, secondly, con- 
sider that the hymns in which these phrases are recorded were com- 
posed at various dates, ranging over several centuries; that the same 
words and phrases are perpetually recurring in the different hymns ; 
and that expressions employed in one sense in the earlier hymns may 
have been transferred, in the compositions of a later date, to a different 
class of beings. We have further to recollect, that the hymns may not 
always have been handed down in a complete state, and that portions 
of different compositions, which had originally a different subject and 
purpose, may have been erroneously thrown together by compilers in 
after-ages. I shall say a few words, by way of conjecture, on each of 
these topics. 

Kret, then, we may conceive the Aryas advancing from the Indus 
in a south-easterly direction into a country probably covered with forest, 
and occupied by savage tribes, who lived in rude huts, perhaps defended 
by entrenchments, and subsisted on the spontaneous products of the 
woods, or on the produce of the chase, and of fishing; or by some attempts 
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at agriculture. These barbarians were of dark complexion, perhaps also 
of uncouth appearance, spoke a language fundamentally distinct from 
that of the Aryas, differed entirely from them in their religiouB wor- 
ship, which no doubt would partake of the most degraded fetishism, 
and (we can easily suppose) regarded with intense hostility the more 
civilized invaders who were gradually driving them from their ancient 
fastnesses. The Aryas, meanwhile, as they advanced, and gradually 
established themselves in the forests, fields, and villages of the abori- 
gines, would not be able all at once to secure their position, but would 
be exposed to constant reprisals on the part of their enemies, who 
would “ avail themselves of every opportunity to assail them, to carry 
off their cattle, disturb their rites, and impede their progress.” 77 The 
black complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habits, rude speech, 
and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden and furtive attacks 
which, under cover of the impenetrable woods, 18 and the obscurity of 
night, they would make on the encampments of the Aryas, might 
naturally lead the latter to speak of them, in the highly figurative 
language of an imaginative people in the first stage of civilization, as 
ghosts or demons ; 18 or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as 
possessed of magical and superhuman powers, or as beaded by devils. 
The belief in ghosts is not obsolete (as every one knows) even in 
modem times and among Christian nations. In the case of nocturnal 
attacks, the return of day would admonish the assailants to withdraw, 
and would restore the bewildered and harassed Aryas to security ; and, 
therefore, the rising of the sun in the east would be spoken of as it is 

77 Wilson, R.V. yol. i. Introd, p. xlii. Sue the fifth vol. of this wort, pp. 450, if. 

78 In the Rigvcda there is a hymn (x. 146) of Bix verses, addressed to AranyttnT, 
the goddess of forests, which we can conceive to have been composed at a period such 
as that described above, by a rishi accustomed to live amidst vast woods, and to the 
terrors incident to wandering through their solitudes. The first and last stanzas of 
this hymn are as follows: Aranyani Aranyani asaii ydpreva nasya»i\ katka grumam 
na prichhasi na tva blur iva viiirlati I . . . Anjanagandhim surabhim bahvanndm 
akrishlvalam j prUham mrigunam mutaram Aranyaiiim aiaiimsham. “ Aranyani, 
Arunyiim, thou who almost losest thyself, liow is it that thou seokest not the hamlet ? 
Doth not fear possess thee p . . . I have celebrated Aranyani, the unctuous-scented, 
the fragrant, abounding in food, destitute of tillage, the mother of wild beasts.” 
Bee Both, Illustr. of Nir., p. 132 : and the fifth volume of this work, p. 422. 

18 In R.Y. viii. 18, 13, human enemies are Bpoken of as acting like Rukshases: 
To iiah kasehid ririkshati rakshastvena martyah avals sa evaih ririslihshta : “ May 
the man who seeks, with Riikshns-liko atrocity, to injure us, perish by his own mis- 
conduct.” 
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in one of the Brahmanas, as driving away or destroying the devils. 8 ” 
In a similar way the author of the Ramayana (if we suppose that there 
is any historical basis for his poetical narrative) speaks, as we shall 
shortly see, of the barbarian tribes encountered by Hama in the Dekhan 
as Rakshasas and monkeys. 81 This state of things might last for some 
time. The Aryas, after advancing some way, might halt, to occupy, 
to clear and to cultivate the territory they had acquired ; and the 
aborigines might continue in possession of the adjacent tracts, some- 
times at peace, and sometimes at war with their invaders. At length 
the further advance of the Aryas would either drive the Dasyus into 
the remotest corners of the country, or lead to their partial incorpora- 
tion with the conquerers as the lowest grade in their community. 
When this stage was reached, the Aryas would have no longer any 
occasion to compose prayers to the gods for protection against the 
aboriginal tribes ; but their superstitious dread of the evil spirits, 
with which the popular mind in all ages has been prone to people the 
night, would still continue. 

Secondly. Throughout the whole period (which we may presume 
to have extended over several centuries) during which the state of 
things just described continued, the composition of the Yedic hymns 
was proceeding. These hymns were (as we have supposed, pp. 196, 
198) preserved by the descendants of the several bards, who on their 
part, again, were constantly adding to the collection other new com- 
positions of their own. The authors of these new effusions would 
naturally incorporate in them many thoughts and phrases borrowed 
from the older hymns which were preserved in their recollection, 92 
and which were now, perhaps, beginning to be invested with a certain 
sanctity. As circumstances changed, the allusions and references in 
the older hymns might be forgotten ; and it might happen that 6ome 
of tho expressions occurring in them would no longer be distinctly un- 
derstood, and might in this way be applied to conditions and events 
to which they had originally no reference. The same thing might 
also happen by way of accommodation : phrases or epithets referring 

60 Quoted by Suyana on R.V. i. 33, 8 : Adityo hy eva udyan pura&tad rakshamsy 
apahanti. See also Suyana on R.V., i. 71, 4. 

81 And in our own experience the Chinese speak of Europeans as “ foreign devils.’ 

62 Compare Renan’s Histoire des langues Semitiques, 2nd ed. p. 120, note 1. 
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to one class of enemies might be transferred to another, as Professor 
Eoth (see p. 389) supposed to have been the ease with the word S'ambara. 
When, in fact, we see that hints and allusions in the Vedas havo been 
often developed in the Puranas into legends of an entirely different 
character and tendency, that the functions and attributes of the Vedic 
gods were quite changed in later ages, and that even in the Brahma nas 
the true meaning of many of the Vedic texts has been misunderstood, 
it becomes quite admissible to suppose, that, even in the age when the 
later hymns were composed, the process of misapplication may have 
commenced, and that their authors may, in various instances, have 
employed the words of the earlier hymns in a different manner from 
that in which they were at first applied. In this way it is conceivable 
that what was originally said of the dark-complexioned, degraded, and 
savage aborigines, of their castles, or rude fortifications, and of their 
conflicts with the Aryas, may have been, at a later period transferred 
to the foul sprites of darkness, to the hostile demons of the clouds, 
and to the conflicts of the gods with the Asuras and the Daityns. 
Or it is, perhaps, a more probable supposition that, in the artless 
style of early poetry, the earthly enemies of the worshipper were 
mentioned in the hymns along side of the malicious spirits of darkness 
(with whom, as we have just seen, p. 393, they might be supposed to 
have some affinity or alliance), or the aerial foes of Indra. This con- 
junction or confusion of different kinds of enemies becomes the more 
intelligible if the word Dasyu, as is supposed by the Indian com- 
mentators (page 363, above), originally bore the generic sense of 
destroyer. (See, however, the remarks of Professor Benfey in p. 
367, f.) It might thus come to he applied to all kinds of enemies, 
as the mention of one description of foes might naturally BUggeBt a 
reference to the others, and to the epithets applicable to them. We 
ourselves apply to the devil the appellation of the foul fiend, a word 
which means enemy {foind ) in German; and when employing such 
prayers as “ deliver us from the fear of the enemy,” we naturally 
include all disturbers of our peace, outward or inward, physical or 
ghostly. Epithets like anyavrata, “ observing different rites,” avrata, 
“without rites,” ayajyu, “not sacrificing,” adeva, “ without gods,” 
which were originally applicable only to men, might thus, in the pro- 
gress of a fantastic mythology, be afterwards transferred to demons. 
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That this is not merely a presumption, but that, at least, something 
like the process in question actually took place in India, may be illus- 
trated by the following curious passage from the (Jhhandogya Upanishad, 
p. 585 : Tasmad api adya iha adadanam asraddadhunam aya.jamd.nam 
altur “ asura vata ” iti | Amranuni hy esht l upanishat pretasya iariram 
bhikshayd vasanena alankarena iti samskurvanti | etena hy amum lokam 
jeshyanto manyante | “ Hence even at the present day a person who is 
destitute of liberality and faith, and who does not sacrifice, is con- 
temptuously addressed as one of the Asura race. This is the sacred 
doctrine of the Asuras : they adorn the bodies of the dead with gifts, 
with raiment, and jewels, and imagine that by this means they shall 
attain the world to come.” 83 

The following passage of the S'atap. Br. iii. 2, 1, 23 and 24 (p. 235, 
Weber’s ed.), may also serve to show the connexion between the 
aborigines and Asuras : Te Asurali dttavachaso “ he alavah he alavah ” 
iti mdantah parnbnlhuvuh \ Tatra etSm api vdcharn udur npajijndsydm | 
sa mlechhas \ Tasmad na Irahmano mlechhed | Asuryd ha esha vulc. 
“The Asuras, deprived of speech, and crying he alavah (‘0 enemies,’ 
incorrectly, instead of he arayah), were defeated. Here they also spoke 
this doubtful expression. This is incorrect language [or one who 
speaks so is a mlechha]. Therefore let no Brahman speak incorrectly ; 
for this is the language of the Asuras.” 84 

83 See "Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 271, 2, and note. Compare Manu, si. 20 : Tad 
dhauam yajmsildmm deva-svaih tad vidur hudkdh j Ayajoandm tu yad vittam 
amira-svam lad uc/iyale\\ “The wealth of those who practise sacrifice is regarded 
by the wise as the property of the gods ; but the wealth of those who never sacrifice 
is called the property of the Asuras.” See also S'atapatha-brahmana, xiii, 8, 1, 5 
(App. Note N.), and Weber's Ind. Stud. i. 189; as well as the text from the 
Taittiriya-brahmana cited in the first volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 21. 

84 In the Bruhmanas numerous mythical tales occur of battles between the Devas 
(gods) and Asuras, which "Weber (Ind. Stud. i. 186, and ii. 243) thinks are often to 
be understood of contests between the Arians and the aborigines. This he considers 
to ho proved by the passage about Kilata (whoso name nearly corresponds with that 
of the Kiratas, an aboriginal race) and Akuli, priests of the Asuras, quoted above, 
p. 386, note, from the S'atap. Br., and by the legend of Havana. It may be also 
worthy of note, that the word krivi, when occurring in the B.V. (as in ii. 17, 6, 
and elsewhere), though taken by Both, in his Lexicon, to menn generally a cloud, 
is understood by the Commentator as the name of an Asura ; while this same word 
is stated in the S'atap. Br. xiii. 5, 4, 7, to be an old name of the Panchalas ; Krivayah 
iti ha mi puru Pattehulun dchakshate. 
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Sect. III. — The Arians on the Sarasvati, and their diffusion eastward 
and southward from that point. 

In the preceding sections we have seen that the Aryas, on penetrating 
into Hindustan from the north-west, and advancing across the Panjab 
from the Indus towards the Sarasvati, found themselves in contact and 
conflict with a race of people, apparently aboriginal, who axe designated 
in the Yedie hymns by the appellation of Dasyns. We shall shortly 
find that at a later period, on their southward progress from the Doab 
towards and across the Yindhya range, the Arians again began to press 
upon the aborigines, and drove them further and further into the Dekhan. 
We shall also, perhaps, find in the epithets applied in the Ramayana 
to the barbarous tribes of the Dekhan, a confirmation of the opinion 
that in the hymns of the Rigveda the same class of people are de- 
signated by such terms as Rakshas, etc. Before proceeding with this 
investigation, however, we must first pause for a moment with the 
Brahmanical Indians in the holy land on the banks of the Sarasvati, 
and then by the aid of some texts from their ancient writers, trace 
their advance from that point to the eastward, and their diffusion over 
northern India generally. 

We shall now, therefore, suppose that the AryaB, after traversing the 
country of the five rivers, have arrived on the banks of the Sarasvati, 
and have even extended themselves as far as the Jumna and the Ganges. 
It would appear that the narrow tract called Brahmavartta between the 
Sarasvati and the Dfishadvatl, alluded to in the classical passage of 
Manu, ii. 17-24, must have been for a considerable period the seat of 
some of the most distinguished Indian priests and sages, that there the 
Brahmanical institutions must have been developed and matured, and 
perhaps the collection of the Yedie hymns completed and the canon 
closed. (See above, pp. 302, 345, 348.) It is not easy to account 
in any other way for the sacred character attached to this small tract 
of country. 85 On this subject Lassen remarks as follows (in his 

95 Some texts of the Veda relating to the Sarasvati hove been quoted above, 
p. 345, f. Weber (lad. Stud., ii. 311) quotes two passages from the S'aukhayana 
and Aitareya BrShmanas, about the risliis holding a sacrifice on the banks of this 
river. See also Professor Haug’s Ait. Br. The commencement of the legend in the 
Ait. Br., ii. 19, is as follows: Rishayo vai Sarasvatyam satram asata, te Kavasham 
Ailusham somad anayan: “ dasyah putrah kitiwo 'brdhmanah katham no madhye 
dlkshishta ” iti tain bahirdhanva udavahami “ atra enam pijoasa hantu | Sarasvatyah 
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Zeitschrift, iii. p. 201) : — “ The holiness [of the Sarasvati] must 
also rest on historical grounds, and be referred to an age when the 
contrast had become strongly marked between the inhabitants of inner 
India, whose institutions were framed according to rigid sacerdotal 
principles, and the occupants of the Panjab, by whom such rules 
were but imperfectly observed. This contrast, however, was not only 
applicable to the people of the west: towards the south also the 
country which was regulated by institutions of a strictly Indian 
character, terminated with the Sarasvati : the place where that river 
disappeared was the door of the Nishada country; and she disap- 
peared in order that she might not come into contact with that impure 
race.” 96 Of the same looality Professor Wilson (Yishnu-Purana, 
Preface, p. lxvii) remarks: “Various adventures of the first princes 
and most famous sages occur in this vicinity; and the Asramas, or 
religious domiciles, of several of the latter are placed on the banks 
of the Sarasvati. According to some authorities, it was the abode of 
Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedas and Puranas; and agreeably to 
another, when on one occasion the Vedas had fallen into disuse, and 
been forgotten, the Brahmans were again instructed in them by 
Sarasvata, the son of Sarasvati. 87 One of the most distinguished of 
the tribes of the Brahmans is known as the Sarasvata The 

udakam mapad ” iti | “The jishis attended at a sacrifice on the [banks of] the 
Sarasvati. They removed Kavasha Ailusha from the soma, saying, ‘ This is the son 
of a bondmaid, a gamester (or deceiver), and no Brahman ; how has he consecrated 
himself among us in the sacred rite ? ' Accordingly they took him into the wilderness, 
Baying, ‘ let thirst destroy him here ; let him not drink the water of the Sarasvati.’ ” 
The Sarasvati, however, showed him favour, and the Brahmans in consequence ad- 
mitted him to their fellowship. In the Mababh., iii. 6074, quoted by Lassen 
(Zeitschr., iii. 200), it is said : Dakshinma Sara&vatyah Drishadvaty-uttarena cha, 
ye vasanti Kuvukshetre te vasanti tripishtape | “ Those who dwell in Kurukshetra, 
south of the Sarasvati, and north of the Djishadvatl, dwell in heaven." See also 
tho first volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 421, f. 

66 Mahabh., iii. 10,538 : Etad Vinaaanam name Sarasvatya/i visampate [ dvdram 
Nishadarushtrasya yesham doshat Sarasvati | Pravish(d prithivlm vira m3 Nishadah 
hi mam viduh | “This is the place called the Vinasana (disappearance) of the 
Sarasvati, the gate of the country of the Nishadas, to whose impurity it was due 
that the Sarasvati sank into the earth, lest [as she said] the Nishadas should become 
acquainted with her.’’ 

87 An abstract of the legend here referred to is given by Professor Wilson at 
p. 285, 1st cd. of his work, note 9 ; 2nd ed., vol. iii. p. 70. The passage occurs in 
the ix th or S’alya Pacva of the MahubU., verse 2960. A twelve years’ draught 
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river itself receives its appellation from Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning, under whose auspices the sacred literature of the Hindus 
assumed shape and authority.” [May we not with as much proba- 
bility suppose the converse to have been the case, — especially as her 
name is derived from aaraa, “water” (Nir., ix. 36), — and that the 
goddess derived her name from the river on whose banks she may be 
said to have been born ?]" “ These indications render it certain that, 
whatever seeds were imported from without, it was in the country 
adjacent to the Sarasvati river that they were first planted and 
cultivated and reared in Hindustan.” See also Lassen, Zeitschrift, 
iii. p. 202. 

The high degree of sanctity ascribed by the Indians, at the close of 
the Vedic era, to the country between the Sarasvati and DrishadvatT, 
is further proved by the following passage of Manu, already repeatedly 
referred to : 

Manu, ii. 17-24 : Saraavati-Driahadvatyw deva-nadyor yad antaram | 
tarn deva-nirmitam dekam Brahmavartam prachakshate | 18 | Tasmin 
deke yah aohdrah paramparya-hramugatah \ varndnum suntardluiidm sa 
sadachara uchyate | 19 | Eurukshetram cha Matsyak cha Panchalah 
S'uraaenakah | esha Brahnarshi-deko vai Brah.mG.va/rtad anantarah ] 20 | 
Maddeka-prasutaaya sak&kud agrajanmanah \ svam avaih charitram 
kiksheran prithivyGrh sarva-munavuh 1 21 } Himavad-Vindhyayormadhyam 
yat pray Vinakanad api | pratyag eva Prayagach cha madhyadekah pra- 
Icirtitah | 22 | A samudr&t tu vai purvdd a samudrat tu paschimat | 
tayor evdntaram giryor Grydvartam vidur budhdh \ 23 | leriahnasdraa tu 
charati mrigo yatra svahhdvatah j sa jneyo yajniyo deko Mlechhadekaa 
tatah parah | 24 | Man dvijutayo desan samkrayeran prayatnatah | kudras 
tu yasmin kaamin vd nivased vritti-karahitah | “The tract, fashioned 
by the gods, which lies between the two divine rivers Sarasvati and 

occurred, during which the groat rishis travelled hither and thither in search of 
food, and thus lost the Vedas {ieahain kshttda parltaiiaih nashtah void ’ bhidhuvaidm ). 
The Muni Surosvata was about to depart also, but was dissuaded by the Sarasvati ; 
na gantavyam itah putra tava/iaram attain sadd ) dasyami matsyapravaran itshyatam 
iha JB/iurata : “ Go not hence, my son : I will give thee excellent fish for food.” He 
accordingly remained, “preserving his life and the Vedas” (pranan vcdamicha 
dhd.ra.yaii) ; and communicated the Vedas again to the other rishis at their desire. 

ss See the fifth volume of this wort, pp. 338, flf. Professor Weber, however, in 
his review of that volume in the Lit. Centralblatt of July 28th, 1870, p. 864, objects 
to the view there stated. 
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Drishadvatl, is called Brahmavartta. 18. The usage relating to castes 
and mixed castes which has been traditionally received in that country, 
is called the pure usage. 19. The country of Kurukshetra, and of the 
Matsyas, Panchalas, and S'urasenas, which adjoins Brahmavartta, is 
the laud of brahmarshis (divine rishis). 20. From a Brahman bom in 
that region let all men upon earth learn their respective duties. 21. 
The tract situated between the Himavat and the Vindhya ranges to 
the east of Yina^ana, and to the west of Prayaga, is known as the 
Madhyadesa (central region). 22. The wise know as Aryavartta the 
country which lies between the same two ranges, and extends from the 
eastern to the western ocean. 23. The land where the black antelope 
naturally grazes is to be regarded as the proper region of sacrifice; 
beyond that limit lies the country of the Mleohhas. 24. Let twice-born 
men be careful to remain within these (specified) countries. But a 
S'udra may dwell anywhere, when drawn to seek subsistence.” 68 

Prom this passage it appears that at the period to which the 
rules prescribed in these verses are referable the Brahmans had 
not ordinarily penetrated to the south of the Yindhya range, though 
adventurers might have visited, or hermits might have settled, in 
those regions. And even to the north of the Yindhya we find the 
country distributed into several tracts more or leBS holy, according 
to their distance from the hallowed spot in the north lying on the 
banks of the Sarasvatl. First, then, we have this small region 
itself, Brahmavartta. This name may signify (1) either the region of 
Brahma, the creator, in which case it may have been regarded as in 
some peculiar Bense the abode of this god, and possibly the scene of the 
creation ; or (2) the region of devotion or the Yedas (brahma), and 
then it will rather denote the country which was sanctified by the 
performance of holy rites and the study of sacred literature. Next in 
order we have the land of the Brahmarshis, comprising Kurukshetra 

68 I am indebted to Professor Aufrecht for the following note : “ Panini, ii. 4, 10, 
says : S’udrnndm aniravasitanam : the combination into a dvandva of S'udras who 
are not excluded (Kaiyyata explains niravasita by vakishkrita ) is pnfc into the 
singular. On this the Mahabhushya remarks : AryUvartad anirvasitanam j he pwtaf 
Arydeartah ] pray Adars'at pratyah Kdlahavandd dakshinena Himavontam u ttar&na 
Paripalram j " The sense is os follows: ut Not excluded' from Aryuvarta. But 
what are the Aryavartas f The country east of Ad sirs’ a. west of Kalakavana (or the 
forest of Kalaka), south of the Himavat, and north of Paripatra,” « 
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(the country -west of the Jumna, and stretching from the Sarasvatl on 
the north towards Vrindavana and Mathura), 90 with the country of the 
Matsyas, Panchalas, and S'urasenas. The Panchalas are said by KuUuka 
Bhatta, the commentator on Manu, to have occupied the country about 
Kanyakubja or Kanauj ; and the S'urasenas to have lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mathura. 91 The third tract, called Madhyadesa, embraces 
a wider area, and stretches, north and south, from the Himalaya to the 
Vindhya range, and north-weBt and south-east, from Vinasana, where 
the Sarasvatl disappeared in the desert (see above, p. 398) to Prayaga 
or Allahabad. The fourth region, Aryavartta, or the abode of the 
Aryas, is yet more extensive than the last, and extends within the 
same limits of latitude from the sea at the mouth of the Indus to the 
Bay of Bengal (the eastern and western oceans). 

The manner in which these several countries are here successively 
introduced seems to intimate that the Aryas proceeded gradually from 
the banks of the Sarasvatl (where, as we have supposed, they had 
established themselves after traversing the Panjab) towards the east 
and south ; and that the countries farthest to the south and east, as 
well as to the south-west, of the Sarasvatl, were those with which 
they had become last acquainted, and were least familiar. Another 
proof that the Arians had not yet penetrated to the south of the 
Vindhya, or thoroughly occupied the eastern provinces of Northern 
India, at the time to which we refer, may be found in Manu, x. 43, 
44 (see first volume of this work, second ed., pp. 481, f., 486, ff.), 
where we are told that the Paundrakas, Odras, and Dravidas, who had 
formerly been Kshatriyas, had, from neglect of religious rites and the 
absenoe of Brahmans, sunk to the state of Vrishalas, or S’udras. Prom 
this it would appear that some at least of the people of those countries, 
i.e. of the inhabitants of Bengal proper and of northern Orissa, as 
well as those of the Coromandel coast, 99 were then living without 
Brahmanical institutions ; and consequently that the Brahmans had not 
yet taken complete possession of all those provinces ; though, if the 
definition above given by Manu of the word Aryavartta may be relied 
on as proof, the Aryas must have carried their conquests as far east- 
ward as the eastern ocean, or Bay of Bengal. 

99 See the map of Ancient India, in Lassen, Ind. Ant. vol. ii. 

91 Panchalah Kunyahtbja-desah S'urasenakdh Mathurd-desah. 

89 See Wilson’s Yishnu-Purana, 1st ed., pp. 190,192; 2nd ed. vol. ii., pp. 170, 
177, and notes. 
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In the S’atapatha-brahmana we find the following remarkable legend, 
to which attention was first drawn by Weber (in his Ind. Stud., i. 
170, ff.), 83 regarding the advance of the Brahmans, and the spread of 
their religions rites in an easterly direction from the banks of the 
Sarasvatl (S'atap. Br., i. 4, 1, 10, ff .); — Videgho ha Mathavo ’ gnirh 
Vaisvdnaram muhhe babhdra\ tasya Gotamo Rahuganah rishik purohitah 
dsa | tasmai sma amantryama.no na pratiirinoti “ na id me 'gnir vaisva- 
naro muhhdd nishpadyatai ” iti | tarn rigbhir hvayiturh dadhre “ * vitiho- 
tram tvd have dyumantam samidhimahi \ Agne brihantam adhvare’ 
vulegha ” iti | sa na pratUuirdva “ ‘ TJd Agne iuchayas tava iuhrdh 
bhrajantah irate | tava jyotimshi archayo 1 videghd ” iti \ sa ha naiva 
pratihisrdva \ “tain tvd ghritasnav imahe ” ity eva abhivyaharad | atha 
asya ghrita-kirtav eva Agnir Vaiivdnaro mikhdd ujjajvala \ tam na 
sasdha dhdrayitum | so’sya muhhdd nishpede \ sa imam prithivim prdpa 
adah | tarhi Videgho Mdthavah dsa sarasvatydm \ sa tatah eva prdii 
dahann abhiydya imam prithivim \ tarn Gotamai cha Rdhugano Videghak 
cha Mdthavah paschad dahantam anviyatuh j sa imah sarvdh nadir 
atidadaha | Saddnira ity uttarad girer nirdhavati | turn ha eva na 
atidaduha | tam ha sma tdm purd brdhmandh na taranti “ anatidagdha 
agnind VaUvanarena ” iti | tatah etarhi prachinam bahamo brdhmandh \ 
tad ha akshetrataram iva dsa srdvitaram iva asvttditam Agnind Vaii- 
vdnarena iti \ tad u ha etarhi hshetrataram iva brdhmandh u hi ndnam 
etad yajnair asishvidan | sd ’pi jaghanye naiddghe sam iva eva kopayati 
tdvat titd ’natidagdha hy Agnind Vaisvdnarena \ sa ha uvacha Videgho 
Mdthavah “ leva aham bhavani” iti j “ atah eva te prdohinam bhuvanam" 
iti ha uvacha | sd eshd ’py etarhi koiala-videhanam maryada | te hi 
Mdtha/vdh | Atha ha uvacha Gotamo Rahuganah “ Katham nu me 
umantryamdno na pratyasraushir ” iti j Sa ha uvacha “ Agnir me 
Vaiivdna/ro mukhe ’bhut sa na id me muhhdd nishpadyatai tasmdt te na 
pratyasrausham” iti \ “ tad u katham abhud" iti \ “ Tatra eva tvam 
1 ghritasnav imahe ’ iti abhivydhdrshis tadd eva ghrita-hirtdv Agnir 
Vaiivunaro muhhdd udajvdlit tam ndiaham dhdrayitum \ sa me muhhdd 
nirapadi” iti | “ Yidegha 9,1 the Alathava bore Agni Yaisvanara in his 
mouth. The Rishi Gotama Rahugana 9 * was his priest (purohita). 
Though addressed hy him he (Yidegha) did not answer, ‘ lest (he said) 

83 See also Lassen’s Ind. Ant vol. i. (2nd ed.), p. 645. 

84 Afterwards prakritized to Videha? 83 See E.Y, i. 78, 6 . 
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Agni (Fire) should escape from my mouth.’ [The priest] began to 
invoke Agni with verses of the Rik; ‘ "We kindle thee at the sacrifice, 
0 wise Agni, the saerificer, the luminous, the mighty,’ (R.Y. v. 26, 3) 
‘ 0 Videgha.’ He made no answer. [The priest then repeated,] ‘ Thy 
bright, brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, 0 Agni,’ 
(R.Y. viii. 44, 16) ‘OYidegha.’ [Still] he made no reply. [The 
priest then recited:] ‘Thee, 0 dropper of butter, we invoke,’ etc. 
(R.V. v. 26, 2). So far he uttered ; when immediately on the men- 
tion of butter (ghrita), Agni Vaisvanara flashed forth from hie month : 
he could not restrain him, so he issued from his mouth, and then fell 
down to this earth. Yidegha the Hatha va was then on [or in] the 
Sarasvatl. [Agni] then traversed this earth, burning towards the 
east. Gotama Rahugana and Yidegha the Mathava followed after 
him as he burned onward. He burnt across all these rivers ; but he 
did not bum across the Sadantra, which descends from the northern 
mountain [the. Himalaya]. The Brahmans formerly did not use to 
cross this river, because it had not been burnt across by Agni Vais- 
vanara. But now many Brahmans [live] to the east of it. It used to 
be uninhabitable, and swampy, being untasted by Agni Vaisvanara. 
It is now, however, habitable ; for Brahmans have caused it to be 
tasted by sacrifices. In the end of summer this river is, as it were, 
incensed, being still cold, not having been burnt across by Agni Vais- 
vanara. Yidegha the Mathava spake : ‘ "Where shall I abide ? ’ [Agni] 
replied, ‘ Thy abode [shall be] to the east of this (river).’ This 
stream is even now the boundary of the Kosalas and Videhas ; for they 
are Hathavas. Gotama Rahugana then said: ‘How was it that, 
though addressed by me, thou didst not answer?’ He replied: 
‘ Agni Vaisvanara was in my mouth. I did not answer lest he should 
escape from my mouth.’ ‘How then,’ [rejoined Gotama] ‘did it come 
to pass [that he escaped]?’ [Yidegha answered]: ‘As thou didst 
utter the words, “ 0 dropper of butter, we invoke,” then, at the men- 
tion of butter, Agni Vaisvanara flashed forth from my mouth : I could 
not retain him, he issued from my month.’ ” 

In this passage the gradual advance of the Aryas with their 
Brahmanical worship, from the banks of the Sarasvatl eastward to those 
of the Sadanlra, and afterwards beyond that stream, is, as I have said, 
distinctly indicated. At the time when the S’atapatha-brahmana was 
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composed, the Brahmans had already (as Weber remarks) dwelt for a 
long time in the country beyond the Sadanlra, and it had then become 
a principal seat of the Brahmanicol religion ; as J anaka, the king of 
Videha, appears in that work with the title of “ samrat,,” or emperor. 
Thus (S'atap. Br. xi. 3, 1, 2), we have the following notice : “ Janaka 
the Vaideha put this question to Yajnavalkya. ‘Dost thou, 0 
Yajnavalkya, know the Agnihotra sacrifice?’ ‘ 0 monarch,’ he replied, 

‘ I know it.’ ” ss Professor Weber makes the following remarks on the 
legend I have just quoted : “ Under the name of Agni Vaiivanara (the 
Fire which burns for all men), the sacrificial worship of the Brahmans 
appears to be intended. The part which in the legend the priest 
plays in reference to the king is mysterious ; but I understand it to 
mean that he compelled him to propagate the Axian worship towards 
the east. The Sadanlra presents an obstacle, not from its magnitude 
or the difficulty of crossing it (which the Ganges and Jumna must 
have previously done in a greater degree), but from the inhospitable 
character of the territory beyond ; for the word ‘ sravitaram,’ * some- 
what flowing,’ designates the nature of -the tract as an inundated 
swamp." Even after Videgha Mathava had advanced across the river, 
the Brahmans (as the Arians are here called) appear to have remained 
for a long time on its western bank, and to have only crossed in greater 
numbers after the king with his people had cultivated the country ; 
until, in the time of the S'atap. Br., it had attained such a flourishing 
condition, that the tradition of its oceanic origin was only indistinctly 
preserved.” Ind. Stud. i. pp. 178, 179. 

In the Vocabularies of Amara Sinha, i. 2, 3, 33, and Hemachandra, 
4, 150, Sadanlra is given as a synonym of Karatoya, a river in the 
north of Bengal Proper. But as the Sadanlra is in this passage 
described as forming the boundary between the Kosalas and Videhas, 
or the countries of Oudh and North Behar, it seems that the river at 
present called the Gandak must be meant. — Weber, as above, p. 181. 

98 S'atap. Br. p. 846 : Tad ha elaj Janako Vaideho Yajhavalkyam paprachha 
“vettha agnihotram Yajnavalkya ” Hi “vecla samrad" iti | See also S'atap. Br. xi. 
0, 2, 1, p. 872, where Janaka is addressed by the Brahmans by the same title. 

97 In illustration of this, a line of the Mahubh. ii. 1078, is referred to by Weber, 
which states that BhTmasena, in the course of his conquest of the eastern country, 
came to the territory bordering on the Himavat, which was of aqueous origin : tato 
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Lassen, Ind. Ant. i. 64 (2nd ed.), remarks : “ Some lexicographers 
identify the Karatoya with the Sadanlra, whilst in other lists they are 
distinguished from each other. This appears to he the correct view in 
the present case, especially as Sadanlra means always ‘ abounding in 
water,’ and might be applied to any large river.” 

Lassen (Zeitschrift for 1839, p. 22, f.) quotes, for another purpose, 
and comments on, the following passage from the Mahabharata, in 
which the name of the Sadanlra, occurs; but it throws no light on its 
position. “Departing from the Kurus (from Indraprastha), they 
passed through the middle of Kurujangala, and came to the lovely 
Padma lake. Then passing Kalakuta, they crossed successively on 
one mountain (or in Ekaparvataka ?) the rivers Gandalu, Mahasona, 
and Sadanlra. Having then crossed the beautiful Sarayu, and Been 
the eastern Kosala, they crossed the river Mala Charmanvatl, and 
came to Mithila.” 38 In this passage (if any order has been pre- 
served), it will be noticed that the Sadanlra is placed between the 
Gandaki (whatever stream this name denotes) and the Sarayu, and so 
to the west of the latter river. Its position does not, therefore, seem to 
be well defined in the ancient Indian authorities. This, however, is of 
little consequence for our present purpose, as any uncertainty in regard 
to the precise locality of the river doeB not obscure the plain and 
express purport of the legend, viz., that the Brahmans with their 
worship advanced from the Sarasvati eastward to Behar and Bengal. 

Sect. IV. — Advance of the Arians from the Doab across the Vindhya 
Mountains; and their conflicts with the aboriginal tribes of the DeJchan. 

It is not essential for the object which I have in view to attempt 
to trace with any precision the different stages in the progress of the 
Axyas to the east and south, which a review and comparison of the 
data supplied by the Brahmanas, the Ramayana, and the Mahabharata 
may enable the careful investigator to determine, and to refer to 
particular periods. 

38 Mnliibh., ii. 793: Kurubhyah prmthitas te tu madltt/cna Kurujangalam \ 
Bnmyam Padmasaro gated Kdlakutam atttya cha | Gandaklm cha MahiUonam 
Saddnlfdm tatliaiva cha | Ekaparvatakc nadyah krammaityiwrajanta tc | Vttlrya 
Sarayuih ramyam drishtva purvdm cha Kosaldm | AtTtya jaginur Mithildm Mdlaih 
Ghanmncatlni nadtm\ \ 
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As it is only necessary for my argument to prove that they did 
advance from the north-west to the east and to the south, and that in 
so doing they came into contact with aboriginal races who had been 
in previous occupation of the country, it will suffice for this purpose 
if (after the foregoing notice of their progress to the eastward) I now 
pass on to that great southward movement, of which we can perhaps 
discern the indistinct outlines in the poetic and hyperbolical narrative 
of the Ramayana. 

‘ “The Ramayana,” remarks Professor Lassen (Ind. Ant., first ed., 
i. 534 ; second ed., p. 646, f.), “ in the proper action of the poem, 
designates, for the most part, only the north of Hindustan as Arian.” 
“It represents Mithila and Anga in the east as Arian countries; and 
regards the Kekayas in the west, though dwelling beyond the 
Sarasvati, as a pure Arian race ; and to this tribe one of the wives 
of king Hasaratha belongs.” Among the persons who were to be 
invited to the sacrifice of that monarch are the following, Ramayana, 
Schlegel’s ed., i. 12, 20, ff. (=Bombay ed., section 13, 21, ff. ; and 
Gorresio’s ed., 12, 18, ff.): Mithilddhipatm kurafn Janakam dridha - 
vihramam \ nishthitam sarva-sdstreshti \ tathd vedeshu nishthitam | . . . | 
tathd Kekaya-rdjdnam rriddham parama-dhurmiJcam \ kvakwam ruja- 
simhasya sa-putraih team ihdnaya | Angekvaram cha rdjdnam Lomapadam, 
susathritam \ mvratam deva-sankusam svayam evanayasva lia | Prdchydmk 
cha Sindhusaiwirdn Saardshtreydihs cha purthivdn I Ddkshindtydn nar&n- 
drumk cha sarvdn dnaya md chiram \ “ [Bring] Janaka, the heroic king 
of Mithila, of stubborn valour, versed in all the S'astras, and in the 

Yedas Bring also the aged and very righteous king of the 

Kekayas, the father-in-law of the lion-like king, together with his 
son; and thyself bring Lomapada, the devout and god-like king of 
the Angas, paying him all honour. And bring speedily all the eastern, 
the Sindhusauvira, the Surashtra, and the southern monarchs.” 

The word “ southern kings ” may, Lassen says, be employed here 
in a restricted sense, or inexactly, for from other parts of the poem it 
appears that the country to the south of the Yindhya was still un- 
occupied by the Aryas. Even the banks of the Ganges are represented 
as occupied by a savage race, the Nishadas. Thus we are told in the 
Ram., ii. 50, 33, ff., Bombay ed. (= ii. 50, 18, ff., Schlegel’s ed. ; 
and ii. 47, 9, ff. in Gorresio’s ed.) (a curious passage, which I shall 
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cite at some length.) : Tatra raja. Guho ndma R&masydtma-samah sakhd | 
Nishuda-jdtyo balavdn sthapatis eheti visrutah | sa srutva purusha-vyd- 
ghram Rdmaih vishayam ugatam | vriddhaih pwivrito ’ maiyair jndtibhis 
chdpy updgatah, | tato Nishad&dhipatm drish(va durad upasthitam | 
saha Saumitrind Rdmah samagachhad Guhena sah | tam artah sampa- 
rishvajya Guho Rdyhavam abravit | “ yatha ’ yodhya tathedam te Rama 
him karavdni te | Idrisath hi mahdbuho hah prdpsyaty atitliim priyam ” j 
tato gunavad annddyam upddaya prithagvidham | arghyam ohopunayach 
chhigram vdhjaih chedam uvucha ha | “ svdgatam te mahdbdho taveyam 
alihild mahi | vayam preshy&h bhavdn lhartd sudhu rdjyam praiddhi 
nah ” | . . . . Guham evam bnvdnafh tu Rughavah pratyuvucha ha | 
“ architdi chaiva hrishfds cha bhavatd sarvadu vayam \ padbhydm abhi- 
gamuch chaiva sneha-sandarsanena cha ” | bhujabhyam sudhu-vrittubhydm 
pidayan vakyam abravit | “dishfyd tvdih Guha pasydmi hy arogaih 
saha bandhavaih ” \ “ There [there was] a king called Guha, of the 

race of the Nishadas, a friend whom Rama regarded as himself, and 
renowned as a powerful chief (sthapati). 08 He, hearing that the 
eminent Rama had come to his country, approached him attended by 
his aged ministers and relations. Rama then, along with the son of 
Sumitra (i.e. Lakshmana), seeing from a distance that the Nishada 
king had arrived, met him. Guha, distressed (at the state in which 
he saw Rama), embraced him, and said : ‘ This country is thine, like 
(thine own) Ayodhya. What can I do for thee? Por who shall find 
a guest so dear as thou art?’ He then brought excellent food of 
various sorts, and quickly presented the customary ‘arghya’ (offering); 
and then said: 'Welcome, large-armed hero, this whole earth is thine : 
we are thy servants, thou art our master: rule over our kingdom 
prosperously.’ .... Rama replied thus to this address of Guha: 

‘ We have always been honoured by thee, and we have been delighted 
with thee ; both by thy coming on foot to meet us, and by thy dis- 
play of affection.’ Then pressing (Guha) with his holy arms, he 
said : ‘ Happily, 0 Guha, I behold thee and all thy kinsfolk in good 
health,’ ” etc. 100 This chieftain provided a boat to ferry Rama with 

98 See the first volume of this work, p. 366, note 164, and the gloss of Govinda 
Ananda on Brahma Sutra, i. 3, 34. Bibliotheca Indica, p. 317. 

109 It is singular that a Nishuda should he here represented as a friend of Rama, 
“equal to (or, dear as) himself,” and whom he affectionately embraces. The com- 
mentator thus tries to explain the matter: Tadyapi idrUa-sakhyaih “ lum-prethyam 
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his wife and. brother across the Ganges (Earn., Schegel’s ed. ii. 52, 
vv. 4-7 and 68, ff., = Bombay ed. ii. 52, 5, if., 74, ff.) : and after- 
wards attended on his other brother, Bharata, when he also passed the 
same way. (Earn., Schegel’s and Bombay editions; ii. 83, 20, and 84, 
1, 10, etc.) 

In the same poetical narrative, the Dandaka forest is represented 
as beginning immediately to the south of the Jumna. The whole 
country from this point to the Godavari is described as a wilderness, 
over which separate hermitages are scattered, 101 while wild beasts and 
Eakshasas everywhere abound. 104 “The Bamayana,” says Lassen 
(first ed., i. 535; second ed., pp. 647, f.), “contains the narrative of 
the first attempt of the Arians to extend themselves to the south by 


hma-sakhyam" ity adiua upapdtakesliu ganitam tathdpi tad vipra-vishayam\ raj /mm 
dfavika - balena prayojanavattvat shadvidlia-bala-sangrahasya raja-dJiar/natvachcha 
tat-sakhyam eva iti dik \ atra idum bodhyam Nishada- Guha-visliaye Samasya 
“ atmasamah sakha ” ity warn vadatd I'ahntkiiia Rdma-samatva-Sdma-samdna- 
khyiititDoktyd bhagavad-bhaktatvena Nishddatm ’pi purva-krita-sravanddimattvena 
tasya tatlvajnatvam suchilatn | “ Although such a friendship is, according to the 
words (no doubt of some smriti), ‘tho service of the low, and the friendship of the 
low,' etc., reckoned among the minor sins, yet this refers to Brahmans, since in the 
case of kings such friendship is owing to tho need they have of a force of people 
living in the forests, and it is part of a king’s duty to collect a force of six kinds 
of soldiers. Here it is to he understood that Valmiki, when he describes the Nishada 
Guha as being a ‘ friend dear to Rama ns his own soul,’ by speaking of his equality 
with Rama, and of his being in the same category with Rama, intimates that he 
had, — through his devotion to the Divine Being, and although now in the state of 
a Nishada, yet by what he had formerly done and heard,— attained to a knowledge 
of the highest truth.” 

101 Ram. iii. 1, 1, Bombay ed. (=iii. 6, 1, Gorresio) : Pravisya tu maharanyaih 
Pandakbranyam atmavdn \ Jlamo dadars’a dardharshas tapasdirama-mandalam \ 
Rama alludes to the vastness of the forest, iii. 11, 31, Bombay cd. (=iii. 15, 33, 
Gorresio) : Na tu jaiiami (am de.iam vanasyasyn mahattayd j Kutrdsrama padam 
ramyam maharthet tasya dhimatah \ « From the vastness of the forest, I cannot 
discover the spot where the sacred hermitage of the great and wise rishi exists. 

104 At a later period, after the commencement of the Mahomedan inroads into 
Hindustan, southern India came to be regarded as the sanctuary of the Brahmanical 
religion and learning. Thus iu the verso of Yyasa cited by "Weber (Hist, of Ind. 
Lit., p. 247, note), it is said: Samprapte tu kalaukdle Vindhyadrer uttare sthitah\ 
SrBkiiiatfuh yajmirahituh jyotih-sdstra-parSuymikbdh j “In the Kali age the 
Brahmans living to tho north of the Yindhya are destitute of sacrifice, and averse to 
astronomy ; ” while another law book, quoted by the same writer, says : Vindhyasya 
dakshinc bhdgeyatra Godavari sthitd \ talra VeduScha yajmscha bhavishyanti Kalatt 
yitgc | “ In the Kali age the Vedas and sacrifices .wifi be found to the south of the 
Yindhya, on tho banks of the Godavari.” 
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conquest ; but it presupposes the peaceable extension of Brahmanical 
missions in the same direction, as having taken place still earlier, 
llama, when he arrives on the south of the Yindhya range, finds 
there the sage Agastya, by whom the southern regions had been 
rendered safe and accessible. Agastya appears as the adviser and 
guide of Rama, and as the head of the hermits settled in the south. 
In this legend we cannot bat recognise the recollection that the south 
was originally a vast forest, which was first brought into cultivation 
by Brahmanical missions. The Rakshasas who are represented as 
disturbing the sacrifices and devouring the priests, signify here, as 
often elsewhere, merely the savage tribes which placed themselves in 
hostile opposition to the Brahmanical institutions. The only other 
actors who appear in the legend in addition to these inhabitants are 
the monkeys, which ally themselves to Rama, and render him assist- 
ance. This can only mean that when the Arian Ilshatriyas first made 
hostile incursions into the south, they were aided by another portion 
of the indigenous tribes. Rama reinstates in possession of his ancestral 
kingdom a monkey-king who had been expelled, and in return receives 
his assistance.” 

Whether or not we concur with Lassen in thinking that the idea of 
the monstrous characteristics which are assigned to these gigantic 
demons, the Rakshasas, have been borrowed from the barbarous tribes 
whom the Brahmanical anchorites found in occupation of the forests, 
and from whom they would no doubt suffer continual molestation and 
cruelty (and perhaps this view derives some confirmation from the fact 
that both the rude aboriginal races, and cloud-demons, and malignant 
sprites appear to be denoted by the word Dasyu in the Vedie hymns), 
— or whether we regard them as poetical creations, in which the Indian 
imagination runs riot in the description of coarse and grotesque brutal- 
ity, — there can be no doubt that southern India was at the period 
referred to but partially cultivated, and that it had only begun to be 
occupied by Arian colonists. The following are some of the passages 
of the ltamayana . in which the atrocities of the Rakshasas are 
described. An aged rishi, the spokesman of the hermits in the 
neighbourhood of Chitrakuta, thus represents to Rama the sufferings 
to which they were exposed, Ram., ii. 116, 11, ff. (Bombay ed. Comp. 
Gorresio’s ed., iii. 1, 15, ff.) : Rdvanavarq/ah kascMt Iiharo numeha 
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rakahasah j utpdtya tapasan sa/rvan janasthdna-nivdsinah j 12 | 
dhrishtak chajitakdkl cha nrisamkah purushadakah | aualiptak cka papas 
eha tvdm cha tdta net mriskyate | 13 | team yada-preibhriti hy asminn 
Ukraine tdta vartase | iadd-prabhriti rakshdihsi viprakurmnti tapasan \ 
14 | darkayanti hi bibhatsaih krurair bhlshanakair api | ndnd-rupair 
virupaik cha rupair asukha-darkanaih | 15 | aprasastair asuchibhih 
samprayujya cha tapasan j pratighnanty aparan kshipram andrydh 
puratah sthitan | 16 | teshu teshv dkrama-sthdneshv abuddham avaliya 
cha | ramante tdpasdms tatra nasayanto ' Ipachetasah | 17 | avakshipanli 
srug-bhdnddn agnln sinchanti varina | kalasumk cha pramardanti havane 
samupasthite \ 18 J tair duratmdbhir avishtdn ukramdn prajighdmsavah | 
gamanayanya-dekasya chodayanty rishayo ’dya mam | tat purd Rama 
kdrirlm upahimsdih tapasvishu | darkayanti hi dushfak te tyakshjdmah 
imam dkramam\ “11, 12. A certain Eakshasa, called Khara, the 
younger brother of Havana, fierce, esteeming himself victorious, cruel, 
a man-eater, arrogant, wicked, distresses the devotees dwelling in 
Janasthana and cannot eudure thee. 13. From the time when thou 
hast dwelt in this hermitage the Eakshasas distress the devotees. 
14. They show themselves in various disgusting, cruel, terrible, and 
ugly forms. 15. And these base [anurya) wretches harass others by 
bringing them into contact with vile and impure objects. 16. These 
foolish beings coming unperceived and disguised 103 into different places 
near the hermitages take delight in destroying the ascetics. 17. 
They cast away the sacrificial ladles and vessels, put out the fires with 
water, and smash the water-jars at the time of the oblation. 18. 
Desiring to desert the hermitages infested by these malignant wretches, 
the rishis to-day are urging me to go to another place. 19. The 
wicked ones already show a desire to inflict bodily injury on the 
ascetics : we shall abandon this hermitage.” 

Proceeding on his journey through the forest, Kama encounters 
Viradha, a Kakshasa, who is thus described, Bam. Bombay ed. iii. 2, 
4, ff. (Gorresio’s ed. iii. 7, 5, ff.) : Dadarka girikringubham purushd- 
dam mahdsvanam | 5 [ yabhirdksham mahdvaktraih vikataih vikatodaram | 

103 The original words are: Abuddham and avail ya, which the commentator 
explains as "abuddham” aviditam yalha bliavati tathd nidrddau “avaliya cha" 
nirbhayaiu dslishya cha | “ Unknown, in sleep, etc. ; and fearlessly insinuating 

themselves.” Gorresio’s edition substitutes the words llndh vikrita-davsandh, 
“ dissolved ” [into air] and “ changed in appearance." 
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blbhatsam vishamam dirgham vikritam ghora-darsancm \ 6 | vasdnam 
charma vaiyughram vasdrdrmn rudhirokshitam \ trasanam sarva-bhfitd- 
ndrh vyadita&yam ivdntakam | 7 | trim, siitihdths chaturo vydghrdn dvau 
vrikau prishatdn da 6a | savishdnam vasd-digdham gajasya cha siro mahat | 
avasajydyase 6ule vinadantam mahusvanam | “ He beheld a being like 

a mountain peak, a man-eater, loud-voiced, (5) hollow-eyed, large- 
mouthed, huge, huge-bellied, horrible, rude, long, deformed, of dread- 
ful aspect, (6) wearing a tiger’s skin, dripping with fat, wetted with 
blood, terrific to all creatures, like Death with open mouth, (7) bearing 
three lions, four tigers, two wolves, ten deor, and the great head of an 
elephant with the tusks, and smeared with fat, on the point of an iron 
pike, shouting with a loud voice.” 1W 

This demon, who was slain by Hama, turned out to be a Gandharva, 
who by a curse had been transformed into a Raksbasa ; but now on his 
death, regains his primeval form. He, nevertheless, requests that hiB 
body shall be buried after the manner of the Rakshasas ; Ram., Bomb, 
ed. iii. 4, 22 (Gorresio iii. 8, 19): Avafo ckupi mark Rama nikshtpya 
kusali vrafa \ rahhasum gata-satvdndm esha dharmah sandtanah \ 23 ] 
mate ye nidhlyante teshdfh lokuh salutandh | . . . . | 27 | tatah kha- 
nitram adaya lakshnanah svabhram uttamam | akhanat pdrscatas 
tasya Viradhasya mahdtmanah \ 28 | tam mukta-kantliam utkshipya 
iankukarnam mahusvanam \ Virudham prukshipat svabhre nadantam 
bhairavasvanam | “And, Rama, cast me into a trench, and go away 
prosperously, for such is the immemorial custom in regard to deceased 

104 The Xishiidas also arc described in the Purunas as very black and ugly, but 
differ from the Rakshasas in being very short. See the first vol. of this work, pp. 301, 
303, and Wilson’s Yislinu-Pur. 2nd ed.. i. 181. The Bhiig.-Pur., iv. 14, 43-46, thus 
describes them : — “ Vinischilyaieam rishayo vipaanasya mahlpateh | mamanthur 
urum tarasii tatrasld buhako ittirah | kdkakrishno 'tibrasvdiiyo hrasvabulmr ma/id- 
hamth | Eraevapad nimnanntagro raktukslias tdmrammdhajah | Tam tv, to 'vanatani 
dhiani kirn kdromTti vddimim | >iis/iiih(y abnivams tala sa nislmrlas tato *bhava ( [ 
Tasya raiiufattu naishaduh giri-kunaiia-guchaiah | “ The rishis having thus resolved, 
vigorously rubbed the thigh of the defunct king (Vena), when there issued from it n 
servile man, black ns n crow, very short in limb, with short arms, large jaws, short 
feet, pendent nose, red eyes, and copper-coloured hair. This man. humble and bowed 
down, asked them what he should do. They answered, ‘ Sit down ’ (uish’da), and 
he, in consequence, became a Xishada. His descendants nrc the Naishadas, who 
dwell in hills and forests.” We are informed by Prof. Wilson that the Padnia 
Puriina (Bliu.-K.) “ has a similar description, adding to the dwarfish stature and 
black complexion, a wide mouth, large ears, and a protuberant belly.” 
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Rakshasas ; such of them as are so interred attain to ever-enduring 
worlds.” . . . “ 27. Then Lakshmana, taking a spade, dug a suitable 
trench by the side of the great Viradha. 28. And raising the pin- 
eared, 105 loud-voiced Rakshasa, after Rama had removed his foot from 
his throat, he east him into the trench, resounding dreadfully.” 106 
This may allude (as "Weber remarks, Ind. Stud. i. 272, note) to a 
difference between the funeral rites of the Brahmanical Indians and 
the aboriginal tribes. 

The following are two further passages in which the Rakshasas and 
their oppression of the anchorites are described. The sufferers, it 
appears, assert that they possess the power of ridding themselves of 
their enemies by their superhuman faculties ; but these faculties they 
do not choose to exert, for the reason assigned. Ram., Bombay ed., iii. 
6, 15, ff. (Gorresio’s ed. iii. 10, 16, £f.) : So 'yam brdhmana-bhiyislitlio 
vdnaprastha-gano malum | tvanndtho 'nathuvad Rama Rdksliasair lianyate 
blirisam | eld pasya sarirdni munindm bhuvitdtmandm \ batdndih 
Rdksliasair gliorair bahundm bahudhd vane | Pampd-naiimivusdnum anu 
Mandakinl m api \ Chitrakn tulayd n u m cha lcriyate kadanam mahat | 
“This large company of hermits, principally Brahmans, whose lord 
thou art, is slaughtered by the Rakshasas, as if they had no protector. 
Come, Rama, and behold the bodies of numerous meditative munis, 
lying slain by tho Rakshasas in many parts of the forest. ' A great 
slaughter is being perpetrated of the dwellers on the Pampa, and the 
Mandakinl, 107 and the residents on Chitrakuta.” Ram. iii. 10, 10, 
Bombay ed. (= Gorresio’s ed. iii. 14, 11, ff.): 10 | Rdksliasair JDan- 
dakdranye baliubluh kdmarupilhih | 1 1 [ arditub, tma blirisam Rama 

105 The sense of the epithet ianka-karn a is not clear. It is compounded of 
ianku, a “pin," “peg,” or “stake,” and kama, “ oar.” The commentator explains 
s'anJm by ianka-eat katjiinam, “hard ns a pin.” 

106 In the sequel, however, Rama encounters Kabandha, another Rakshasa, whom 
at his request Laksmana burns on a funeral pile in a trench. — Ram. iii. 71, 31 ; 72, 
1, ff. (=Gorr. sec. 75, verses, 45, 50, ff.) 

107 Here it will be observed that the name of a river in the Himalaya [a branch of 
the Ganges, flowing down from the glacier of Kedarnath ; see the first volume of this 
work, 1st ed., p. 187, note; Rumayana, iv. 44, 94, Gorresio’s ed. taptarslii-hliava- 
>iaih taira tntra Mandakinl narti | “ There (in the country of the Uttara Kurus) is 
the abode of the seven rishis; there is tho river Mandakinl and my “Notes of a 
trip to Kedarnath,” printed in 1855 for private circulation, p. 15, f.] is applied to 
a river in the centre of India. This illustrates what has been said above (pp. 344, 
347 and 349) about the application of the same name to different streams. 
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bhav&n nas tatra rakshatu | homa-kule tu samprdpte parva-kdleshu 
chanagha | 12 | dharshayanti sma durdharshiih Rukshasuh pisitdsandh \ 
Rdkshasair dharshitundm cha tdpasdndm tapasvinum | 13 | gatim mri- 
gayamdndndm bhavdn nah paramu. gatih \ kdmam tapah-pralhdvena 
salctdh hantuiii niidchardn | 14 1 chirdrjitaih na chechhdmas tapah 
khandayituih vayam | bahuvighnam tapo nityam duscharaiii chaiva Ru- 
ghava | 15 | tena sdpam na munchdmo bJutkshyamdnds cha Rdksltasaih \ 
10, 11. “We are greatly harassed by numerous Rakshasas in the 
Dandaka forest, who change their forms at will. At the time of 
offering the oblation and on festivals, (12) the fierce, flesh-devouring 
Rakshasas assail us. Of us, the devout ascetics, thus assailed, and (13) 
seeking a helper, thou art the supreme defence. It iB true that by the 
power of our austerities we could at will slay these goblins; (14) but 
we axe unwilling to nullify the merit which has been earned by long 
exertion. The acquisition of such merit is arduous, and attended with 
many obstacles : (15) it is on that account that, even while being 
devoured, we abstain from launching curses against our oppressors.’’ 
The utterance of a curse, it appears from this passage, was an act which 
neutralized the sanctity of him who pronounced it. Compare the story 
of Visvamitra in the first volume of this work, p. 408. Slta, however, 
thinks that her husband Rama has no right to Blay the Rakshasas, 
who were not in a Btate of hostility with him, and had done him no 
injury. 108 

It does not appear, however, why the aid of Rama should have been 
so earnestly invoked, as the sage Agastya appears to have been per- 
fectly successful in keeping the Rakshasas under restraint. His prowess 
is thus described, Ram. iii. 11, 79; Bombay ed. (= Gorresio’s ed. iii. 
17, 17, ff.): Agastyah iti vikhydto loko svenaiva karmanu\ usramo 
drisyate tasya parisrdnta-sramdpahah\ .... | 81 | Nigrihya tarasu. 
mrityuih lokdndtn Mta-humyaya | dakshind dik kritd yena saranyu 
punyakarmanu | 82 | Tasyedam a&rama-padam, prabhavad yasya rdksha- 
saih | dig iyaih dakshind trasdd drisyate nopabhujyate | 83 | yada- 
prabhriti chdkrdntd dig iyam punyakarmanu, | tadd-prabhriti nirvairdh 
prasdntdh rajanicltardh \ 84 | Ndmnd cheyam bhagavato dakshind dik 

108 Bam. iii. 9, 24, Bomb. ed. (=Gorr. ed. iii. 13, 22) : Na kathanchana so kiiryd 
griJuta-dhanusha tvayd | buddhir vairam vind bantam Sdkshasdn Dandahdirildn | 
aparddham vind hantum loko vlrana mamsyate \ 
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pradakshind \ prathitd trishit loheshw durdharsha hrura-ltarmabhih \ 
85 | Mdrgam niroddhum satatam bhaskarasydchalottamah | sandesam 
pdlayam tasya Vindhyasailo m vardhate | .... | 90 j Nutra jived 
mrishavadl hrv.ro va yadiva safhah \ nrihamsah pdpavritto va mttnir 
eska tathdvidhah | “ 79. The hermitage of Agastya, renowned in 

the world by his holy acts, (that hermitage) which offers relief to 

the wearied, is now in view 81. [This is the] meritorious 

sage, who has restrained death by his power, and who, through his 
benevolence to mankind, has rendered the southern regions perfectly 
secure (see above, p. 409). 82. This is the hermitage of that saint by 

whose might it is effected that this southern region is, owing to their 
dread of him, only gazed upon, and not possessed, by the Eakshasas. 
83. Ever since that holy man has visited this region, all the goblins 
have become devoid of enmity and subdued. 84. Through the name 
of this saint this southern country has become prosperous, and re- 
nowned in the three worlds, as secure against the attacks of the cruel. 
85. The lofty Vindhya range (which sought to grow to a great height), 
with the view of stopping the path of the sun, now, submissive to the 
sage’s command, increases no farther.’’ ..." 90. No liar, or cruel, 
or wicked, or murderous, or sinful man may dwell here : — such is 
this muni.” 

In a preceding part of the same section, iii. 11, 55, f., Bombay ed. 
(=Gorresio’s ed., iii. 16, 13, ff.), the destruction of two Asuras called 
Yatapi and Ilvala, by this sage, is described : Ihaihada. Mia hrv.ro Vatapir 
api chelvalah | bhrutarau sahitdv dstdih brdhmana-ghnau mahamrau 1 56 1 
Dhurayan bruhmanaih rupam Ilvalah saihskjritam vadan \ amantrayata 
viprun sa srdddham uddihja nirghrinah | 57 | Bhrdtarmh samskritaiii 
kritvu tatas tain mesha-rupimm | tan dvijun bbojaydmasa iraddha-drishtena 
karmand |58| Tato bhnktavatam teshdih viprdndm Umlo 'bravit | “-Vdtupe 
nishhramasv ” eti svarena mahatd vadan | 59 [ Tato bhrdtur vachah irutvd 
Vatapir mesha-vad nadan | bhitvd bhitva iarlrdni brdhmandndm vinish- 
patat 105 1 .... | 61 | Agastyena tadu devaih prarthitena maharshina | 

100 We have here a form of the imperfect without the augment, vinishpatat for 
vinirapatat, on which the commentator remarks that the absence of the augment 
is Yedic [ad-abhdvah drsha/f). In Gorresio’s edition the perfect nishpapdta is 
substituted. In i. 18, 17, the Bombay edition has similarly pmhpa-vrislitii elm Mat 
paint, “ a shower of flowers fell from the sky,” where the commentator makes a 
Bimilar remark [ad-abhdvai chhandasah). 
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anuihuya kila Srdddhe lhaJcshitah sa mahasurah | 62 | Tatah “sampan- 
nam" ity uHvd datvd haste ’vanejanam \ Ihrataram “ nuhramasv” eti 
Ilvalah samahhashata | 63 J Sa tada Ihdshamdnafh tu Ihrataram vipra- 
ghatinam | abrcwit prahasan dhlmiin Agastyo munisattamah | 64 | “ Kuto 
nishkramitum kaktir maya jlrnasya Rakshasah | Ihrdtus tu mesha- 
rupasya gatasya Yama-sadamm” | 65 | Atha tasya vachah trutva 
bhrutur nidhana-samkritam | pradharshayitum urebhe muniiii krodhud 
nikacharah | “55. Formerly the cruel Vatapi and Ilvala, two brothers, 
who were great Asuras and slayers of Brahmans, lived together here. 

56. The ruthless Ilvala, assuming the shape of a Brahman, and speaking 
Sanskrit, used to invite the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony ( srdddha ). 

57. He then served up to them, with the rites appropriate to a 3raddha, 
his brother Yatapi, who had been transformed into a ram. 58. But 
after they had eaten him, he called out with a loud voice, ‘ Yatapi, issue 
forth.’ 59. Hearing his brother’s voice Yatapi, bleating like a ram, 
issued forth, rending asunder the Brahmans’ bodies.” Thousands of 
Brahmans were constantly killed by them in this way. “61. The 
rishi Agastya, however, at the request of the gods, understanding the 
state of things, devoured Vatapi. 62. Ilvala then cried, ‘ All iB com- 
plete,’ gave him water to wash his hands, and called to his brother, 

‘ Issue forth.’ 63. The wise rishi, however, smiled and said to the 
Brahman-slayer who thus addressed his brother, 1 How can he come 
forth, when he has been digested by me in his form of a ram, and has 
gone to the abode of Yama?’ 65. Hearing these words pronouncing 
his brother’s doom, Ilvala began to assail Agastya,” but but was 
burnt up by the flash of his eye. 110 

Agastya is again spoken of (Ram., vi. 117, 14, Bombay ed.) as the 
conqueror of the south : 111 Nirjitu. jlvalokasya tapasd Ihdvitdtmand | 
Agastyena durudharsha munind dakshineva dik j “As the southern 

110 An explanation of this legend is suggested by 'Weber, Ind. Stud., i. 475. He 
thinks it may partly have taken its rise in the remembrance of some cannibals living 
in the Dekhan. The story is told more at length in the recension of tho text 
followed by Gorrcsio, and with a touch of humour. Ilvala asks Agastya, smiling, 
how ho alone will be able to eat a whole ram. Agastya, also smiling, replies that 
he is hungry, after his many years of fasting and austerities, and will find no difficulty 
whatever in devouring the entire animal ; which he accordingly bogs may be served 
up, and swallows (iii. 16, 22, ffi), with the result already told. 

111 On Agastya see the quotation from Lassen above, p. 409 ; and Caldwell’s 
Dravidian Grammar. 
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region, unassailable by living beings, was conquered by the medita- 
tive muni Agastya, through his austerities.’’ 

Vibhlshana, the brother of Havana, is represented by his sister 
S'urpanakha, in her interview with Hama, as virtuous and one who 
does not follow the practices of the Rakshasas. 112 Can this allude to 
some of the southern tribes or chiefs, who allied themselves to Rama, 
having adopted Brahmanical usages, or is it merely a fictitious portion 
of the story ? Vibhlshana eventually deserts his brother, and is kindly 
received and embraced as a friend by Rama. m In the Ramopakhyana 
in the Third Book of the Mahabh., verses 15,913-18, while Ravana 
asks Brahma to make him invincible by superhuman beings, Vibhi- 
shano, on the other hand, prays, “that even in the greatest calamity, 
he may never incline to unrighteousness, and that the Brahmanical 
weapon may appear to him a thing he had never learned to wield.” 114 
He thus indicates his submissive disposition towards the Brahmans. 

The Rakshasas arc described by Ehara, one of their chiefs, Ram. iii. 
22, 8, f. (=Gorr. ed. iii. 28, 18), as being “of fearful swiftness, un- 
yielding in battle, in colour like a dark blue cloud.” 116 

Ehara himself is characterized by Rama as the “ perpetual enemy 
of the Brahmans,” 118 as “ cruel, hated of the Brahmans, devoid of 
righteousness, and wicked.” 117 Ravana is stigmatized as an “ over- 
thrower of religious duties, and a ravisher of the wives of others 118 
as “one who at the sacrifices and oblations polluted the Soma which 


112 Ram,, Bombay ed,, iii. 17, 22 : Vibhishams tu dharmatma na tu SSkshaaa- 
cheshtitah (=Gorresio's ed., iii. 23, 38 : Vilhhhanai cha dharmatma SSkehasachdra- 
varjitah 1 1) 

113 Ram. (Gorresio’s ed.), v. 91, 20 : Tahcha Hamah samutthapya pariahvajya cha 
Rakshaeam \ Uvacha madhuram vakyam sakhS mama bhavan iti | The Bombay ed., 
yi. 19, 24, has only iti bruvunaih Samoa tu pariahvajya VibhTshanam | abravil 
Lakshmanam ityadi | 

1*1 Mahabh., iii. 15,918: Paramapadgataaydpi nadharme me mattr bhavet \ As ik- 
shitaih cha bhagavan bralunaatram pratibhatu me | “ In verse 15,197 Vibhlshana 
is styled dharmagoptd kriyaratih, “a protector of righteousness, and devoted to 
religious rites.” 

. i* 5 Eakslwsdm bhma-vegdndm samareshv anivarttindm | Nllajmuta-varruindm, etc. 

118 Rum., iii. 30, 12 (=(?orr., iii. 35, 68, and 100) : Nityam brahmanakantaka. 

117 Gorresio, Ibid., verse 70 : Kruratman brahmavidvish(a tyaktadharma supa- 
pakrit. 

us Ibid., 32, 12 (= Gorr. 36, 11) : Vchhetaraih cha dharmanam paradarabhimar- 
danam. 
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the Brahmans had offered with hymns and as a “ snatcher away 
of prepared sacrifices, a killer of Brahmans, a wicked and cruel 
being.” 118 Nevertheless, to inspire confidence, Havana approaches 
Slta, pronouncing the Yedas, Earn. iii. 46, 14, (= dorr. 52, 20). 120 

Under the designation of monkeys, again, which play so important 
a part in the Eamayana, have we another class of the aborigines, who 
allied themselves to the Brahmans, and embraced their form of re- 
ligious worship ; or are they, as well as the Eakshasas, merely rude 
poetical creations? In Ham., iii. 72, 18, f., Bombay ed. (= Gorr., iii. 
75, 66), it is said that “ Sugriva, chief of the monkeys, is not to be 
despised, as he is grateful, can change his form at will, and is active in 
aiding his friends.” 181 And we are told that at the inauguration of 
this same Sugriva, who was reinstated by Bama in his kingdom, from 
which he had been expelled by Bali, “ the monkeys gratified the 
Brahmans according to the prescribed rule, with gifts of jewels, clothes, 
and food : after which men skilled in the Yedic formulas poured 
clarified butter, consecrated by sacred texts, upon the kindled fire, 
under which had been spread kusa grass.” “ 

The monkeys are described as living in a cavern (Earn. (Bombay 
and Gorresio’s editions), iv. 33, 1, ff.), which Lakshmana is represented 
as entering to convey a message of remonstrance to Sugriva for his 
tardiness in aiding Bama. The cavern, however, is a cave only in 
name, as, in the usual style of later Indian poetry, it is depicted as 
filled with trees, flowery thickets, palaces, a mountain stream, etc. 
This feature of monkey-life (their occupation of a cavern) may be 
either purely poetical, and intended to be in keeping with their other 

119 Bum., 32, 19 ( = Gorr. 36, 11, ff.) : Mantrair abhishflttam puny am adhvareshu 
dvijdtibhih \ havirddneshu yah somam upahanti mahdbalah | Prdpta-yajna-haram 
dushtam brahmaghnam kruralcdrinam \ 

190 Brahma-ghosham udirayan \ In the Mahubb., iii. 15,981, the sons of Vnis'ra- 
vana, i.e. Rilvana and his brothers, are said to have been originally sane veda-vidah 
surah sane sucharita-vratdh, “all of them learned in the Vedas, heroic, and at- 
tentive to religious rites.’ ’ 

191 Na tit te so ’vamautavyah Sugrlvo vdnarudhipah \ kritajnali kamarupl clia 
sahayarthe cha kfitya ran | See above, p. 157. 

193 Riim., iv. 26, 29,ff.(=Gorr. 25, 27, 28) : Tatastevanarasreshtham abhishektum 
yathavidhi | Batnair mstraii cha bhakshyaii cha toslmyitvd dvijarshabhdn | 30 1 
Tatah kusa-paristirnaih samiddham Jdtavedasam | Mantraputena havisha hutvd 
mantravtdo janah || 
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characteristics, or it may have reference to the rude habits of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the southern forests. 

I need not decide whether it is more probable that the extravagant 
descriptions of the gigantic and sylvan inhabitants of the Dekhan 
which I have just quoted, should have originated in some actual and 
hostile contact with the savages who occupied the then uncleared 
forests of that region, than that they should be the simple offspring of 
the poet’s imagination. 

It is certain that the description given of the Rakehasas in the Rama- 
yana corresponds in many respects with the epithets applied to the 
similar class of beings, the Dasyus (whether we take them for men or for 
demons), who are so often alluded to in the Eigveda. The Ramayana, 
as we have seen, depicts them as infesting the hermitages or settlements 
of the Arians, as obstructing their sacred rites, 183 as enemies of the 
Brahmans, as eaters of men, 124 as horrible in aspect, as changing their 
shape at will, etc., etc. In the same way the Eigveda (see above, 
pp. 363, 371, ff., and 390, ff.) speaks of the Dasyus, Eakshasas, or 
Yatudhanas as being “destitute of, or averse to religious ceremonies” 
( akarman , avrata, apavrata, ayajyu , ayajvan), as “practising different 
rites” ( anyavrata ) as “godless” (adeva, adevayu ), “haters of prayer” 
( Irahmadvish ), as “inhuman” ( amanusha ), “ferocious looking, or 
with fierce eyes” ( ghora-chahJias ), as “ flesh-eaters ” (Jcravyad), “de- 
vourers of life,” or “insatiable” {asutrip), as “eaters of human and 
of horse flesh,” (E.Y. x. 87, 16 : Yah paurusheyena ItravishG, samankte 
yo asvyena pasunu. yatudMnah ) ; as monstrous in form, and possessed of 

125 In the Mahiibh., xiv. 2472-74, the same hostile act which is so often assigned 
in the Eamayana to Rukshasas, is attributed to a Nishada. Arjuna is there 
said to have arrived in the course of his progress to the south, in the country of 
Ekalavya, king of the Nishudas j and to have vanquished that king’s son, who had 
come to obstruct a sacrifice ( yajm-vighnartham agatam). 

124 In the story of Gautama, already partially quoted, in p.366,f. from theMahabh., 
the very same epithet of “ man-eater ” {purushdda) which the Hamayana applies to 
the Eakshasas, is employed to characterize the Dasyus, who are regarded in the 
Mahabh. merely as a tribe of savages, and not as demons. The Brahman who re- 
proaches Gautama with sinking into the condition of a Dasyu, is said to have seen 
him ‘coming homo with a bow in his hand, his limbs besmeared with blood, and in 
appearance like a man-eater," etc. ( . . . . dhanttsh-panim dhrilnyudham | Rudhi- 
renuvaalktangam grilm-dimram updgatam\Tam driahtva purusliadabham apailhvastmn 
kshayugatam, etc.) 
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magical or superhuman powers. 125 It is quite possible that the author 
of the Ramayana may have borrowed many of the traits which he 
ascribes to his Rakshasas from the hymns of the Rigveda. 

The last editor and translator of the Ramayana, Signor Gorresio, 
writes as follows in regard to the fabulous races with which that work 
has peopled the Dekhan (Notes to vol. vi. pp. 401, 402): “The 
woodland inhabitants of India south of the Vindhya range are called 
in the Ramayana monkeys, in contempt, I conceive, of their savage 
condition, and also, perhaps, because they were little known at that 
time. In the same way Homer related fabulouB stories about the races 
who, in his age, were unknown to the Greeks. The occupants of the 
Dekhan differed from the Sanskrit-speaking Indians in origin, worship, 
and language.” And in regard to the Rakshasas he observes, p. 402 : 
“ The author of the Ramayana has no doubt, in mythical allegory, 
applied the hated name of Rakshasas to a barbarous people who were 
hostile to the Sanskrit-speaking Indians, and differed from them in 
civilization and religion. These Rakshasas were, I say, robbers or 
pirates who occupied the southern coasts of India, and the island of 
Ceylon.” In his preface to the last volume (the tenth) of the Ramayana 
(pp. i-ix), Signor Gorresio returns to this subject; and, after remark- 
ing that the Arian tribes, on their immigration from Northern Asia into 
the Panjab, had to encounter indigenous races of a different origin, 126 
whom they partly drove before them, and partly reduced to servitude, 
he proceeds to make a distinction between the Bavage tribes occupying 
the Yindhya and its neighbourhood and those further south. The 
first, whom the Ramayana styles Yanaras or monkeys, though they 
differed from the Aryas in race, language, colour, and features, must, 
he thinks, have shown a disposition to receive the Arian civilization ; 
since they entered into league with Rama, and joined in his expedition 
against the black tribes further south. The greater part of the tribes 

125 In R.Y., iv. i, 15, another epithet, viz. (lias, “ one who does not praise [the 
gods]," is applied to the Rakshases. Daha asaso Bakahasah pahi asman drulio nido 
mitramaho avadjdt : “ Thou who art to be revered by thy friends, bum the 
Rukshuses who offer no praise ; deliver us from the reproach of the oppressor and 
the revilcr.” 

126 The same thing, he remarks, happened to the Semitic races also, who came 
into contact with the Hamitie or Cushitic tribes, Borne of them nearly savage, as the 
Rephaim and the Zamzummim, Dent., ii. 20. 
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so utli of the Yindbya also submitted to the institutions of the Aryas ; 
but towards the extremity of the peninsula and in Ceylon, there was 
(Gorresio believes) a ferocious black race, opposed to their worship. 
To this race the Arians applied the name of Rakshasas, an appellation 
which, in the Yeda, is assigned to hostile, savage, and hated beings. 
It is against this race that the expedition of Rama, celebrated 
in the Ramayana, was directed. The Arian tradition undoubtedly 
altered the attributes of these tribes, transforming them into a race of 
giants, deformed, terrific, truculent, and able to change their form at 
will. But notwithstanding these exaggerations, the Ramayana has 
(Gorresio thinks) preserved here and there certain traits and pecu- 
liarities of the race in question which reveal its real character. It 
represents these people as black, and compares them sometimes to a 
black cloud, sometimes to black collyrium ; attributes to them crisp 
and woolly hair, and thick lips ; and describes them as wearing gold 
earrings, necklaces, turbans, and all those brilliant ornaments in which 
that race has always delighted. These people are also represented aB 
hostile to the religion of the Aryas, and as disturbers of their sacrifices. 
The god whom they prefer to all others, and specially honour by sacri- 
fices, is the terrible Rudra or S'iva, whom Gorresio believes to be of 
Hamitic origin . 117 Their emblems and devices are serpents and dragons, 
symbols employed also by the Hamites . 118 Signor Gorresio considers 
the story of Rama’s expedition against the Rakshasas to be historical 
in its foundation, though exaggerated by mythical embellishments ; 
and he observes that the Arian tradition has even preserved the memory 
of an earlier struggle between the same two races, as some P uranic 
legends relate that Karttavirya, of the Yadava family, a contemporary 

147 In a note (no. 35, vol. x., p. 291), to Bum., vi. 54, 33 (where the disturbance 
of Daksha’s sacrifice by S'iva is alluded to), Gorresio writes : “ The fact here alluded 
to is mentioned rather than described in the First Book, 68, 9, if. (=Bombay ed., 
66, 9, ff.). It appears to me that this fact represents, under a mythical veil, the 
struggle of the ancient forms of worship. S'iva, a deity, as I believe, of tho Cushite 
or Hamite tribes, which preceded the Arian or Indo-Sanskrit races, wished to 
participate in the new worship and sacrifices of the conquerors, from which he was 
excluded ; and by disturbing their rites, and committing acts of violence at their sacri- 
fices, succeeded in being admitted to share in them.” In regard to S'iva’s interference 
with tho sacrifice of Daksha, see Wilson’s Vishnu Puruna, vol. i,, pp. 120, ff. (Dr. 
Hall’s cd.), and the fourth volume of this work, pp. 168, 203, 226, 241, 312-324. 

148 As Signor Gorresio has not supplied any references to the passages in which 
these various characteristics of tho Rakshasas are described, I am unable to verify 
his details. See, however, Bam. v, 49, 1, ff, (= Gorr. 45, 1, ff.) 
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of Parasurama, and somewhat anterior to the hero of the Bamayana, 
invaded Lanka (Ceylon), and made Havana prisoner (Wilson, "Vishnu 
Parana, 1st ed., pp. 402, 417; Dr. Hall’s ed. iv. 22, f., 55, f. ; and 
the first volume of this work, p. 478). 123 

In regard to Signor Gorresio’s views as above expounded, I will 
only observe here, that the aborigines of southern India are not 
generally regarded as of Hamitic origin ; but, as we shall see in a 
subsequent Section, are considered by other philologists to be of 
Turanian extraction. 

Professor Weber is of opinion (Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 181), that the 
principal characters who figure in tho Bamayana, are not historical 
personages at all, but mere personifications of certain events and cir- 
cumstances. Slta (the fuiTow), he remarks, occurs both in the Rig- 
veda, 130 and in the Grihya ritual, as an object of worship, and repre- 
sents the Arian agriculture ; while he regards Rama as the ploughman 
personified. The Ramayana has only, he thinks, an historical character 
in so far as it refers to an actual occurrence, the diffusion of Arian 
civilization towards the south of the peninsula. 131 

120 The story is thus told in tlio Vishnu Purina, iv. II, 4: Mahishmatydm 
digvijaydbhydgato Narmadu-jaiaiagabana-kniia-iiipaniwiadakulihia ayatnenaiva Una 
asesha-deva-daitya-ga>idhar>;cs'a-jayodbhuta-niadutnili‘po ’pi JRdvanah pasnr iva 
baddhah sva-nagaraiUdnU sthdpitah | “When, in the courso of liis campaign of 
conquest, Havana came to Mahislimatl (the capital of Karttavirya), there ho who 
had become filled with pride from his victories over all the devas, daityas, and the 
chief of the Gandharvas, was captured without difficulty by Karttavirya (who was 
excited by bathing and sporting in tho Narmada, and by drinking wine), and was 
confined like a wild beast in a corner of his city.” Prof. Wilson (p. 417, note) stntes 
that, according to the V ayu Pm-., Karttavirya invaded Lanka, and there took Ravann 
prisoner; but that the circumstances are more generally related as in the Vishnu 
Puriina. 

130 JRigvcdu, iv. 57, 6, f. (=A.Y. iii. 17, 8) : Arvaclii subhago bhava site vandamabe 
tva | Yatha nah sabhaga’sasi yathd nah snphala ’ sasi \ 17 | ( = A.V., iii. 17, 4) Indrah 
situm ni grihndtu turn Pasha aim yachhatu | (A.V., ab/u raleshatu ) | Sd nah payas- 
va/i dttham uttaram uttaram samSiii | “Propitious Furrow, approach; Furrow, we 
worship thee, that thou mayest be propitious to us, and prolific to us. 7. May Iwlra 
plough the Furrow, may Pushan direct her: may she, full of moisture, milk forth 
(food) for us in each successive year.” See Wilson’s translation and note, and 
Vaj. Sanhita, 12, 70. 

131 See also the Indische Studicn of tho same author, vol. i. pp. 175, 277 ; vol. ii. 
pp. 292, 410 ; his dissertation on the Ramatapaniya-upanislind (Berlin, 1864), 
p. 275 ; and his Essay on the Ramayana (Berlin, 1870), p. 7, ff. It would lead me too 
far to give any summary of the varied contents of this learned treatise. Tho reader 
can also consult the views of Mr. Talboys Wheeler in his History of India, vol. 2, 
The Ruiuiiyana and the Brukmanic period, pp. 87, f. ; 315-318. 
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Sect. Y. — Indian traditions regarding the tribes in the south of the 

Having furnished some account of the advance of the Aryas into 
southern India, and of the races whom they there encountered (if there 
is any historical basis for the fabulous narrative of the Bamayana), I 
have now to inquire whether the other Hindu traditions offer us any 
probable explanation of the origin and affinities of the tribes who 
occupied the Dekhan before its colonization by the Brahmans. 

Among the Dasyu tribes which, according to the Aitareya-brahmana, 
vii. 18, 132 were descended from the Bishi YiAvamitra, are mentioned 
the Andhras. And Mann, x. 43, 44, 133 specifies the Dravidas among 
the tribes which had once been Kshatriyas, but had sunk into the 
condition of Yrishalas (or Sudras), from the extinction of sacred rites, 
and the absence of Brahmans. In like manner the Cholas and Keralas 
are stated in the Harivansa to have once been Kshatriyas, but to have 
been deprived of their social and religious position by King Sagara. 134 
In the same way it appears that several of the Puranas, the Vayu, 
Matsya, Agni, and Brahma, olaim an Arian descent for the southern 
races, by making their progenitors, or eponyms, Pandya, Karnata, 
Chola, and Kerala, to be descendants of Duskyanta, the adopted son of 
Turvasu, a prince of the lunar line of the Kshatriyas. (See 'Wilson’s 
Vishnu Purana, Dr. Hall’s ed. vol. iv. p. 117, note l). 136 Turvasu, 
the Puranas say, was appointed by his father to rule over the south- 
east. Thus the Harivansa Telates: “ Yayati, son of Hahusha, having 
conquered the earth with its seven continents and oceans, divided it 
into five portions for his sons. This wise monarch placed Turvasu 
over the south-east region.” 130 

According to the legend, Turvasu, in common with most other of 

133 Quoted in the first volume of this work, pp. 356, 358 ; and ahovo, p. 364. 

133 Already quoted in the first volume, pp. 481, f., together with other parallel 
texts from the Mahabh. 134 See the first volume, p. 488. 

133 Tlie Jlarivaus'a, sect. 32, verse 1836, substitutes Kola for Karaite. : Kurutha- 
mad a(Ii uLkrldas chatvuras t a 31/11 chh” Titmajdh | Piindyitsc/ia Keralas chairn Kolas 
Choluscha purthimh | Tesham jaiiapadd/t spKilali Pandyai C/iolii/i naieralSA ] 
“ From Kuruthuma sprang Akrida, who had four sons, Panrlya, Keraia, Kola, and 
Chola, who were the kings of the rich countries of Pandya, Chola, and Kerala.” 

133 Ibid., sect. 30, verses 1616, ff. : Saptedvdpd.ni Yeyatis tu jilva pfUhvini S(l~ 
sagaram ] Vjnbhnj'it panchadha rdjan putrunuih Nuhushas tadd j 1)131 ilajwhina- 
purvasyam Turvamm matiman pralhuh | . nyayojayat | | 
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Yayati’s sons, had declined to accede to his father’s request that he 
should exchange his condition of youthful vigour for his father’s 
decrepitude, and was, in consequence, cursed by the old man. The 
Mahabh. i. 3478, ff., gives the following particulars of the curse : 
“ Since thou, though bom from within me, dost not give me up thy 
youth, therefore thy offspring shall be cut off. Thou, fool, shalt be 
king over those degraded men who live like the mixed castes, who 
marry in the inverse order of the classes, and who eat flesh ; thou shalt 
rule over those wicked Mlechhas who commit adultery with their 
preceptors’ wives, perpetrate nameless offences, and follow the practices 
of brutes.” 131 

The Andhras, Dravidas, Cholas, and Keralas, who have been men- 
tioned in the preceding passages as degraded Kshatriyas, or as 
descendants of the adopted son of Turvasu, were the inhabitants of 
Telingana, of the central and southern parts of the Coromandel coast 
(or the Tamil country), and of Malabar respectively. It is evident 
that the legendary notices which I have just quoted do not throw any 
light on their origin. That these tribes could not have been of Arian 
descent, I shall proceed to show in the next Section by more satisfactory 
evidence, derived from the language of their modern descendants. 


Sect. VI. — Languages of the south of India, and their fundamental 
difference from Sanskrit. 

As I have already intimated in the earlier parts of this volume, there 
appear in the vernacular dialects of northern India many remains of pre- 
existing languages, distinct from Sanskrit, which are supposed to have 
been spoken by non-Arian tribes settled in that portion of the penin- 
sula before the immigration of the Aryas ; and I have also alluded to 
the existence of a class of languages in the south of India, viz., the 
Telugu, the Tamil, the Malayalim, and the Canarese, which are funda- 
mentally different from the Sanskrit. 138 I shall now proceed to 

131 Tat team me hridayaj jato vttyah svam na prayachhasi | tasrnut praja sa- 
umehhedam Tarvaso tava ydsyati \ Sanklrndehara-dharmesliu pratilomachareshu 
elm | I'isitaiishu eh' antyeshu mudha raja bhavishyasi ] Guru-darn -prasnkteshu 
tiryag-yoin-gatcs/m clia \ Pas n-dlmr mishit pupesltu Mlechheshu from bhavishyasi\\ 
In verse 3533 Turvasu is said to 1)0 the progenitor of the Yavanas {Titrvasor 
Yavanuh smritdh \ ) 138 See above, p. 49. 
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establish in detail the assertions I have made regarding these southern 
languages. 

Various savage tribes are still to be found among the hilly tracts in 
central India, such as the Gonds, Hols, etc., whose language is quite 
distinct from any of the ancient or modem Prakrit dialects derived 
from the Sanskrit. It is not, however, necessary that I should enter 
into any details regarding the speech of these wild races. It will 
suffice for the purposes of my argument if I show that the same re- 
mark applies equally to the far more numerous, and more cultivated 
tribes who occupy the Dekhan ; and that the various languages which 
are current in the different provinces of the south, while they have a 
close affinity to each other and a common origin, are, in their entire 
character, essentially distinct from Sanskrit and its derivatives. In 
regard to these languages, information of the most conclusive character 
may be obtained from the preface to Mr. A. D. Campbell’s Telugu 
Grammar (including the note by Mr. Ellis), as well as from the Eev. 
Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages. 
From the last-named work I abstract the following details: — “ There 
are four principal languages current in the different provinces of 
southern India, Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalim, spoken col- 
lectively by upwards of thirty-one millions of people, besides five 
minor dialects, spoken by 650,000 persons. These forms of speech 
are not, in the proper sense of the word, dialects of one language, as no 
one of thorn is so nearly related to any of the others, as that two 
persons using different members of the group, the one, for instance, 
Tamil, and the other Telugu, would be mutually intelligible. The 
Tamil and the Malayalim have the most affinity to each other, and yet 
it is only the simplest sentences in one of these languages that would 
be understood by a person who spoke only the other. The Tamil and 
the Telugu, on the other hand, are the furthest removed from each other 
of the four languages ; and though the great majority of roots in both 
are identical, yet they are so disguised by inflection and dialectic 
changes, that persons speaking each only one of these two languages 
would be scarcely at all understood by each other. The various 
Dravidian idioms therefore, though sprung from a common stock, must 
be regarded as distinct languages. 

“ The northern Pandits classify the vernacular dialects of India 139 
189 See Colebrooke’s Miac, Essays, vol. ii., pp. 21, ff. 
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in two sets of five, the five Gauras and the five Dravidas. In the 
latter, they include the Mahratha and Gurjara, as well as the Telinga, 
the Karnataka, and the Dravida or Tamil. The first two languages 
are, however, erroneously coupled with the last three ; as, though the 
Mahratha and Gurjara (Guzeratee) possess certain features of resem- 
blance to the languages of the south, they yet differ from the latter so 
widely and radically and are so closely allied with the northern group, 
Hindi, Bengali, etc., that they must bo placed in the same class with 
the latter. The Dravida proper or Tamil, the Telinga or Telugu, and 
the Karnataka, or Canarese, are not, as the northern Pandits suppose, 
derived from the Sanskrit, like the northern dialects, but, as regards 
their original and fundamental portion, are quite independent of 
Sanskrit. The difference between the northern and southern dialects 
consists in this, that though the former contain a small proportion of 
aboriginal or non-Sanskrit words, they are mainly composed of wordB 
derived by corruption from the Sanskrit, 140 while the Tamil, Telugu, 
and other southern languages, on the contrary, though they contain a 
certain amount, of Sanskrit words, are yet, both as regards the great 
bulk of their vocabulary and their whole genius and spirit, totally 
distinct from the classical speech of the Arians.” 

On this subject I shall introduce here some quotations from a note 
by Mr. F. W. Ellis, appended to the preface to Campbell’s Telugu 
Grammar : “ In arrangement the two latter [the Carnata and Telin- 
gana alphabets], which are nearly the same, certainly follow the 
Nagari, but in the form of the letters, mode of combination, and other 
particulars, there is no resemblance ; and the Tamil is totally different, 
rejecting all aspirates, and having many sounds which cannot be ex- 
pressed by any alphabet in which the Sanscrit is written 

Neither the Tamil, Telugu, nor any of their cognate dialects, are deriva- 
tions from the Sanscrit ; the latter, however it may contribute to their 
polish, is not necessary for their existence ; and they form a distinct 
family of languages, with which the Sanscrit has, in latter times 
especially, intermixed, but with which it has no radical connexion.” — 

(p. 2) “The Telugu, to which attention is here more specially 

directed, is formed from its own roots, which, in general, have no 
connexion with the Sanscrit, nor with those of any other language, 
140 Sue above, p. 32, f. 

vol. ii. 28 
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the cognate dialects of Southern India, the Tamil, Cannadi, etc., ex- 
cepted, with which, allowing for the occasional variation of con-similar 
sounds, they generally agree ; the actual difference in the three dialects 
here mentioned is in fact to be found only in the affixes used in the 
formation of words from the roots ; the roots themselves are not similar 
merely, but the same.” — (p. 3.) 

“ To show that no radical connexion exists between the Sanscrit and 
Telugu, ten roots in alphabetic order, under the letters A, C, P, and 
V, have been taken from the common Dhatumala, or list of roots, and 
with them have been compared the Telugu roots under the same 
letters taken from a Telugu Dhatumala. . . . These will be found in 
the following lists, the mere inspection of which will show, that 
among the forty Telugu roots not one agrees with any Sanskrit root.” 
These lists I will copy here : — 


SAXSKHIT. 

Ak, to mark, move, move tortuously. 
Ag, to move, move tortuously. 


Agh, to move, despise, begin, move 
quickly. 

Agha, to sin. 

Ach, to honour, serve. 

Aiich , to move, speak unintelligibly, 
speak intelligibly. 

Aj, to throw, move, shine. 

At, 1, 

Ath,) io move ' 

Ad, to occupy, undertake. 

Kak, to hint desire, go. 

Kakk, laugh. 

Kokh, laugh. 

Kukkh, luugh. 

Kag, to move. 

Kach, to tie, shine. 

Kaj, to hiccup. 

Kat, to move, screen, rain. 

Kafh, to fear, recollect anxiously. 

Kad, to eat, rejoice, divide, preserve. 

Pitch, to cook, explain, stretch. 

Pad, to shine, move, 

Pajh, to speak. 

Pan, to traffic, praise. 


TEX.UGU. 

Akkalu, to contract the abdominal mus- 
cles. 

Again, to separate, break. 

Aggtt, to worship. 

Aggulu, to he insufferable, excessive. 

At-i, to give by compulsion, to incur debt. 
Antti, to touch, adhere, anoint the head. 
Adaiigu, to he destroyed, submit, be sub- 
dued. 

Adam, to shine, shoot at. 

A4alu, to weep bitterly. 

Adu, to slap. 

Kakku, to vomit. 

Kata, to play dice, chess. 

Krats, to want. 

Kat(u, to tie, build, become pregnant. 
Kadugu, to wash. 

Kadaru, to call aloud. 

Kadalu, to move or shake. 

Kadi, to approach, obtain. 

PuZai't }* 0 break ’ make forked - 

Punch ii, to divide, send away, appoint. 
Pattu, to seize, touch, begin, knead the 
limbs, understand, unite intimately. 
Padu, to suffer, fall. 
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SANSKRIT. 
Pat, to rale, move. 

Path, to move. 

Pad, to move, be fixed. 
Pan, to praise. 

Pamb, to move. 

Parbb, to move. 


TELUGU. 

Panda, to reprove, produce, lie down. 
Padatju, to obtain. 

Pantangtt, to vow. 

Padaru, to act precipitately, Bpeak non- 
sense, threaten. 

Pannu, to join steers to a plough, pre- 
pare. 

Panatm, to send, employ. 


Yak, to be cooked, move. 

Vag, to be lame. 

Vach, to speak, order. 

Yaj, to move, renew, or repair. 
Vat, to surround, share, speak. 
Vat a, to surround, share. 
Vanta, to share. 

Vatii, to go alone, be able. 
Tad, to shine, surround. 

Van, to sound. 


rffj»'/t° ? r ’ eve > pretend grief, consult. 

Tagir, to speak deceitfully, bark as a dog. 
V align, to stoop. 

Vats, to come. 

Vantsu, to bind, pour out water. 

Yrats, to divide. 

Vatu, to become lean. 

Yattu, to dry up. 

Vatfru, to shine. 

Vatfdu, to serve food. 


Mr. Ellis then (p. 7) adduces a list of fifteen roots, Telugu, Canarese 
and Tamil, taken in alphabetical order, “ to show that an intimate 
radical connexion exists between the Telugu and other dialects of 
Southern India.” As I believe the affinity between these languages 
is admitted by all competent scholars, I do not consider it necessary to 
quote this comparative list. Mr. Ellis then proceeds (p. 11) to prove 
by further details that these three languages are not only radically 
connected, hut have also an intimate relation to each other “ as re- 
gards terms used for the expression of ideas.” "With this view he 
first quotes a native writer, Mamidi Yencaya : 

“ Mamidi Yencaya, the author of the Andhra Dipika, an excellent 
dictionary of the Telugu, has, in the preface to this work, introduced 
a concise analysis of the language, the substance of which .... is 
translated in the following paragraph. 

“ ‘ The modes of derivation in the Andhra [Telugu] language are 
four; they are Tatsamam, Tadbhavam, Desyam, and Gramyam. 
Tatsamam consists of Sanscrit terms, pure as spoken in heaven, the 
Telugu terminations being substituted for those of the original lan- 
guage.’ ” 

Of these the following are examples 111 : — 

SANSKRIT. TATSAMAM. SANSKRIT. TATSAMAM. 

Hamah Rdmandu. Vac Vaeou. 

Valiant Vanamu. l)yuu Divamu. 

111 [A few examples only are selected under two beads. — J.M.] 
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“ ‘ Tadblmvam consists of terms formed, either from the Sanscrit 
direct, or through one of the six Pracrits, varied by the interposition 
of syllables, and by the substitution, increment, and decrement of 

letters The several modes of derivation .... ore exemplified 

in the following lists ” — 

SANSKRIT. TADBHAVAM. SANSKRIT. TADBHAVAM. 

Samudrah Saiidaramu. Chandra/} Tsaiidwwidu. 

Separate lists follow of Tadbhava terms introduced from Sanskrit 
into Telugu through the Maharashtri, the S'aurasenI, the MagadhI, the 
Paisachl (said to be spoken in the countries of Pandya and Kekaya), 
the Chulika-Paisachi (spoken in Gandhara, Nepala, and Kuntala), and 
the Apabhransa, spoken in the country of Abhira, and on the coast 
of the western ocean. 

Mr. Ellis proceeds, p. 15, with his extracts from Mamidi Yencaya : 
“ ‘Desyam, in other words Andhra or Telugu, is of two kinds; the 
language which originated in the country of Telingana, and Anya- 
dcsyam, or the language of foreign countries intermixed with it.’ ” 
Previously to showing what part of the language originated in Tri- 
lingam, the native author quotes from the “ Adharavana Yyacaranam” 
a description of the country to which this name applies, 11 * Mr. Ellis 
gives the author’s definition of the native Telugu, as the language 
which arose within the boundaries of Trilinga, as follows: “As it is 
here said, in the country' between Snsailam, the station of Bhlmeswara 
at Drnclinramam, the greater Kdleswaram, and, as the fourth, the 


■ ia This passage, as quoted iu the Andhraknnmudi, is given by Mr. Campbell in 
the Introduction to his Grammar, p. ii. note. I am indebted to the late Prof. 
II. II. Wilson, for transcribing it for me from the Telugu into Roman characters : 
S'ntaila - B/iiitta - Kails'll - MaJtcndra - tjii'i - xamyutam \ Prakuram lu maliat kritvd 
trlni dvdrdni cK dkarot | Trilochano maheiasya triiulamcha kare vahail \ Tnlinga- 
nyaramt tri-drurnhu panair vritah | Andhra- Yishnnh sura-yuto Danujena 
Niahambhmut \ Yitddhva trayodaia yugdn hated tam Rakxhasottamam | Avasat tatra 
rish ibhir yitto Godavari-tate | Tatkdla-prabhriti kxhelram Triliugam iti viirutam \ 
I translate this anew as follows : — “ He [the Andhrian Vishnu before mentioned], 
having constructed a vast wall connecting S'ri&iila, Bhimcs'vara, Haled varn, and the 
Mnhcndra hills, formed in it three gates. There, in the form of three Lingas, with 
three eves, bearing in his hand the trident of Mahcs'a (S'iva), he dwelt in the three 
gates surrounded by his hosts. The Andhrian Vishnu, attended by the Suras, having 
slain the illustrious Rakshasa Nisliambhu, the son of Danu, after a conflict lasting 
for thirteen yugas, resided there with the rishis, on the banks of the Godavari. 
Since that time this sacred territory has been called Trilinga.” 
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mountain of Mahendra, in these holy places were three lingams, and 
the language which originated in the country known by the name of 
the Trilinga-desam, is that now under consideration; this is the Atsu 
or pure Telugu, and is thus described in the Appacavlyam (verse) : 
‘All those words which are in use among the several races who are 
aborigines of the country of Andhra, which are perfectly clear and 
free from all obscurity, these shine forth to the world as the pure 
native speech of Andhra (S'uddha-Andhra-Desyam).’ ” The following 
are some of the examples given, viz., pdlu, milk, porugu, curdled milk, 
ney, clarified hutter, piulami, the earth, padatuka, a woman, koduku, a 
son, tala, the head, nela, the moon, rnadi, a field, puli,' a tiger, maga- 
vandu, a man. Mamidi Yencaya then proceeds to the terms introduced 
into Telugu from foreign countries. “ The following verse is from the 
Appacavlyam : ‘ 0 Kesava, the natives of Andhra, having resided in 
various countries, by using Telugu terms conjointly with those of other 
countries, these have become Andhra terms of foreign origin.’ ” 

This is what Mamidi Yencaya has to say about the Gramyam terms : 
“ Terms which cannot be subjected to the rules of grammar, and in 
which an irregular increment or decrement of letters occurs, are called 
Gramyam; they are corruptions, and are described in the following 
verse from the Appacavlyam (verse) : ‘ Such Telugu words as are 
commonly used by rustic folk are known as Gramyam terms : these 
lose some of their regular letters and are not found in poetry, unless, 
aB in abusive language, the use of them caunot be avoided.’ ” 

“In the preceding extracts” (Mr. Ellis proceeds) “the author, 
supported by due authority, teaches that, rejecting direct and indirect 
derivatives from the Sanscrit, and words borrowed from foreign lan- 
guages, what remains is the pure native language of the land : ■ this 
constitutes the great body of the tongue, and is capable of expressing 
every mental and bodily operation, every possible relation and existing 
thing; for, with the exception of some religious and technical terms, 
no word of Sanscrit derivation is necessary to the Telugu. This pure 
native language of the land, allowing for dialectic differences and 
variations of termination, is, with the Telugu, common to the Tamil, 
Cannadi (i.e. Canarese), and the other dialects of southern India: 
this may be demonstrated by comparing the Desyam terms contained 
in the list taken by Yencaya from the Appacavlyam with the terms 
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expressive of the same ideas in Tamil and Cannadi. It has been 
already shown that the radicals of these languages mutatis mutandis 
are the same, and this comparison will show that the native terms in 
general use in each, also, correspond.” 

A comparative list of Telugu, Canarese, and Tamil words is then 
annexed, pp. 19-21, which I omit. Mr. Ellis then goes on (p. 21): 
“ From the preceding extracts and remarks on the composition of the 
Telugu language, as respects terms, it results that the language may 
be divided into four branches, of which the following is the natural 
order. Desyam, or Atsu-Telugu, pure native terms, constituting the 
basis of this language, and, generally also, of the other dialects of 
southern India : Anya-desyam, terms borrowed from other countries, 
chiefly of the same derivation as the preceding: Tatsamam, pure 
Sanscrit terms, the Telugu affixes being substituted for those of the 
original language : Tadbhavam, Sanscrit derivatives, received into the 
Telugu direct, or through one of the six Pracrits, and in all instances 
more or less corrupted. The Gramyam (literally the rustic dialect, from 
Gr&mam, Sans, a village), is not a constituent portion of the language, 
but is formed from the Atsu-Telugu by contraction, or by some per- 
mutation of the letters not authorized by the rules of grammar. The 
proportion of Atsu-Telugu terms to those derived from every other 
source is one half; of Anya-desyam terms one tenth; of Tatsamam 
terms in general use three twentieths ; and of Tadbhavam terms one 
quarter. 

11 With little variation, the composition of Tamil and Cannadi is 
the same as the Telugu, and the same distinctions, consequently, are 
made by their grammatical writers. The Telugu and Cannadi both 
admit of a freer adoption of Tatsamam terms than the Tamil : in the 
two former, in fact, the discretion of the writer is the only limit of 
their use ; in the high dialect of the latter those only can be used 
which have been admitted into the dictionaries by which the language 
has long been fixed, or for which classical authority can be adduced ; 
in tbe low dialect tbe use of them is more general ; by the Brahmans 
they are profusely employed, more sparingly by the S'udra tribes. The 
Cannadi has a greater, and the Tamil a less, proportion of Tadbhavam 
terms than the other dialects ; hut iu the latter all Sanscrit words are 
liable to greater variation than is produced by the mere diff erence of 
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termination, for, as the alphabet of this language rejects all aspirates, 
expresses the first and third consonants of each regular series by the 
same character, and admits of no other combination of consonants than 
the duplication of mutes or the j unction of a nasal and a mute, it is 
obviously incapable of expressing correctly any but the simplest terms 
of the Sanscrit. All such, however, in this tongue are accounted 
Tatsamam when the alteration is regular and produced only by the 
deficiencies of the alphabet. 

“ But though the derivation and general terms may he the same 
in cognate dialects, a difference of idiom may exist so great that in the 
acquisition of one no assistance in this respect can be derived from a 
knowledge of the other. As regards the dialects of southern India 
this is by no means the case : in collocation of words, in syntactical 
government, in phrase, and indeed in all that is comprehended under 
the term idiom, they are not similar only, but the same. To demon- 
strate this, and to show how far they agree with, or differ from, the 
Sanscrit,” Mr. Ellis proceeds to give a series of comparative renderings 
of sentences in Sanskrit, and in the Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese. As, 
however, it would lengthen this Section too much to cite these details, 
I must refer the reader who is desirous of pursuing the subject further 
to Mr. Ellis’s “Note” itself. 

From Mr. Campbell’s Introduction to his Grammar, pp. vii, viii, ff , 
I supply some further particulars regarding the early cultivation of 
Telugu and the belief of the native grammarians as to the origin of 
their language: — “The most ancient Teloogoo grammarian of whom 
mention is made in the native books is the sage Kunva, who is said to 
have been the first that composed a treatise on the principles of the 
language. It is stated 143 that he executed this work by command of a 
king of Andhra, named Andhra Koyoodoo , 144 son of Soochundra. . . . 

1*3 << Kunva said ; ‘ He who speaks irreverently of my grammar, composed by the 
command of Andhra Yishnoo, shall bo considered as guilty of irreverence to his 
priest.' Andhra Cowmudi.” The original is as follows : Kanvas tu yathd aha 
Audhra-vishnor anujna-kritasya mad-vydJcaranmya drohl guru-drohiti. 

144 In regard to this king Mr. Campbell quotes the followiug passage, which pre- 
cedes that cited iu my former note, p. 428 : Andhra-nutho Muhdvishnw Nishambha- 
danttjdpnhd | Puru Svayambhuvo Mattoh kale Kaliyuge Sarili | Kakale raja-varyasya 
Sitchandrasya tanubhavah ] Abhavat sarva-devaiicha veshlito loka-pujituh | “ For- 
merly, in the time of Manu Svayambhu, in the Kali age, Hari, the lord of Andhra, 
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The works of Kunva, of Audharvan Aohary, and of several other 
ancient grammarians, are not now to he found. All the treatises on 
Teloogoo grammar at present extant consist of Sanscrit commentaries 
on a series of concise apophthegms written in Sanscrit by a Bramin 
named Nannapa, or Nunniah Bhutt.” 

“ It has been very generally asserted (says Mr. Campbell, p. xv, ff.,) 
and indeed believed, that the Teloogoo has its origin in the language 
of the Vedams. ... I venture publicly to state my inquiries to have 
led me to a contrary conclusion ; but I do so with the less hesitation 
as I find myself supported by the concurrent evidence of all native 
authors who have ever written on the subject of the Teloogoo 
language.” 

“In common with every other tongue now spoken in India, modern 
Teloogoo abounds with Sanscrit words; . . . nevertheless there is 
reason to believe that the origin of the two languages is altogether 
distinct.” “In speaking the Teloogoo the Soodras use very few 
Sanscrit words : among the superior classes of Yysyas, and pretenders 
to the Rajah caste, Sanscrit terms are used only in proportion to their 
greater intimacy with the Bramins, and their books ; and when we 
find even such Sanscrit words os these classes do adopt, pronounced by 
them in so improper and rude a manner as to he a common jest to the 
Bramins, who, at the same time, never question their pronunciation 
of pure Teloogoo words, I think we may fairly infer it to be probable 
at least that these Sanscrit terms were originally foreign to the 
language spoken by the great body of the people.” 

“ Some native grammarians maintain that before the king Andhra 
Royadoo 116 established his residence on the banks of the Godavery, 
the only Teloogoo words were those peculiar to what is emphatically 
termed the pure Teloogoo, now generally named the language of the 
land, which they consider coeval with the people, or, as they express 
it, ‘ created by the god Brimha.’ The followers of this prince, say 
they, for the first time began to adopt Sanscrit terms with Teloogoo 

the great Vishnu, the slayer of the Dunava Nishambhu, was born in Kakula as the 
son of the monarch Suchandra, and was attended by all the gods, as well as reverenced 
by all mankind." 

14 s “This is the prince who is now worshipped as a divinity at Siccacollum on the 
river Krishna, and who was the patron of Kunva, the first Teloogoo grammarian." 
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terminations, and by degrees corruptions from the Sanscrit crept into 
the language, from the ignorance of the people respecting the proper 
pronunciation of the original words. 1 '* 0 This would imply that the 
nation still retain some faint remembrance of those times in which 
their language still existed independent of the Sanscrit; and it is 
certain that every Tcloogoo grammarian, from the days of Numnah 
Bhutt to the present period, considers the two languages as derived 
from sources entirely distinct ; for each commences his work by class- 
ing the words of the language under four separate heads, which they 
distinguish by the respective names of Deshyumoo, language of the 
land ; Tutsumumoo, Sanscrit derivatives ; Tudbhuvumoo, Sanscrit 
corruptions ; and Gramyumoo, provincial terms. [Compare the Gram- 
mar, p. 37.] To these, later authors have added Anya-deshyumoo, 
foreign words.” 

“The words included in the first class, which I have denominated 
the language of the land, are . . . the most numerous in the language, 
and the model by which those included in the other classes are modi- 
fied and altered from the different languages to which they originally 
belonged. The name by which they are designated implies ‘that 
which belongs to the country or land;’ it marks the words in question 
not as merely ‘ current in the country,’ but as the growth and produce 
of the land.” 

“ In the course of this work it will be obvious to the Sanscrit 
scholar that the declension of tho noun by particles or words added to 
it, — the use of a plural pronoun applicable to the first and second 
persons conjointly — the conjugation of the affirmative verb — the ex- 
istence of a negative aorist, a negative imperative, and other negative 

146 The following is the passage referred to, and it follows tho one quoted in the 
note, p. 428 : Tutratyus tatsamalapds tatkalinah Surer bhaijih | Kulena mahata 
mrvaiii tatmmam smlpn-biiddhibh Hi | Atitiddhochcharyamiinam sat tadbhavancheti 
sammalam | Vikarsha-vyalyayabhyaiitcha padardhokti vis'eshatuh | Tadbhavam iti 
katlujantc ), 'catena mahata samiih \ VrahmanS nirmitah vachah purvam Andltresiiur 
Hareh \ Achchdh iti cha kathyaute sup-krid-dhatu-samanvitdh \ “The adherents of 
Hari who dwelt there (in Trilinga, on tho banks of the Godavari) at that time, 
spoke tatsama words. In process of time these tatsama words began to be in- 
correctly pronounced by simple persons, and were regarded ns tadbliava. Tatsama 
words were denominated tadbhava from loss or substitution [of letters], or from being 
contracted a fourth or a half. Words, consisting of nouns, verbals, and roots, which 
were fashioned by Brahma before the time of Hari, the lord of Andhra, are called 
aclicka (pure)." 
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forms of the verb — the union of the neuter and feminine genders in 
the singular, and of the masculine and feminine genders in the plural, 
of the pronouns and verbs — and the whole body of the syntax, are 
entirely unconnected with the Sanscrit ; while the Tamil and Kar- 
nataca scholar will at once recognize their radical connexion with 
each of these languages. The reader will find all words denoting the 
different parts of the human frame, the various sorts of food or uten- 
sils in common use among the natives, the several parts of their dress, 
the compartments of their dwellings, the degrees of affinity and con- 
sanguinity peculiar to them, in short, all terms expressive of primitive 
ideas or of things necessarily named in the earlier stages of society, to 
belong to the pure Teloogoo or language of the land. It is true (so 
mixed have the two languages now become) that Sanscrit derivatives 
or corruptions may, without impropriety, be occasionally used to denote 
some of these. This, however, is not common : the great body of 
Sanscrit words admitted into the language consists of abstract terms, 
and of words connected with science, religion, or law, as is the case, 
in a great degree, with the Greek and Latin words incorporated with 
our own tongue : but even such Sanscrit words as are thus introduced 
into Teloogoo are not allowed to retain their original forms; they 
undergo changes and assume terminations and inflections unknown to 
the Sanscrit, and, except as foreign quotations, are never admitted into 
Teloogoo until they appear in the dress peculiar to the language of 
the land.” 

At the risk of some repetition, I shall add a few further observations, 
abstracted from Dr. Caldwell’s grammar, pp. 29, ff., and 56, in proof 
of the radical differences between the Sanskrit and the southern 
languages: — “No person,” he remarks, “who is acquainted with com- 
parative philology, and who has compared the primitive and essential 
words, and the grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages with 
those of the Sanskrit, can imagine that the former have been derived 
from the latter by any known process of corruption or decomposition. 
We shall first advert to the Sanskrit element which has been intro- 
duced into these languages, and then revert to their non-Sanskrit or 
essential basis.” First, the most recent infusion of Sanskrit words 
into the Tamil, Dr. Caldwell states (p. 56), “was effected by the great 
religious schools of S'ankarn Acharyya and Ramanuja, from about the 
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tenth to the fifteenth century a.d. The words then introduced (ex- 
cepting a few points wherein change was unavoidable) are pure, un- 
changed Sanskrit. Secondly, at a period partly preceding and partly 
contemporaneous with the above, from the eighth to the twelfth or 
thirteenth century a.d., the Jainas introduced the largest proportion 
of the Sanskrit derivatives that are to be found in Tamil. This period 
of Jaina intellectual predominance was the Augustan age of Tamil 
literature, a period when the celebrated college of Madura flourished, 
and the Cural, the Chintamani, and the classical vocabularies and 
grammars were written. The Tamilian writers of this period, from 
national feeling, and their jealousy of Brahminical influence, modified 
the Sanskrit words which they employed so as to accord with the 
euphonic rules of Tamil. Thus loka, 1 world,’ becomes ulagu ui in Tamil ; 
raja, ‘ king,’ becomes araiu ; and ra, 1 night,’ (from ratri ) becomes 
iravu. Nearly the whole of the Sanskrit words found in the Telugu, 
Canarese, and Malayalim belong to these two periods, or correspond 
mainly with the Sanskrit derivatives found in the Tamil of those two 
periods, especially the more recent. These derivatives are divided into 
the two classes of Tatsama, words identical or nearly so with pure 
Sanskrit, and Tadbhava, words which are borrowed from Sanskrit or 
the northern Prakrits, but have been to some degree modified in form. 
Thirdly, the Tamil contains many derivatives, belonging to the very 
earliest period of the literary cultivation of that language, which were 
probably introduced before Sanskrit words had begun to be imported into 
the other southern dialects. The Sanskrit of this period is more cor- 
rupted than that of the Jaina period, and the corruptions are of a dif- 
ferent character. The Jainas altered the Sanskrit words in accordance 
with the euphonic rules of Tamil, whereas the words introduced in 
the earliest period have been changed in defiance of all rules ; as the 
Sanskrit in, * sacred,’ into tiru. While, however, a certain proportion 
of Sanskrit words have been introduced into the Dravidian tongues in 
the ways just described, — it would be quite a mistake to suppose that 
these languages are derived from the Sanskrit in the same manner as 

147 It is supposed by some scholars, from the fact that, in most passages of the 
Rigveda where the word “loka" occurs, it is preceded by “ u,” that the original 
form of the word was “ uloka," and that in the texts in question “ u ” is not a particle 
separate from the word before which it stands. See Bohtlingk and Roth's Lexicon, 
s.v. “loka,” 
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the Hindi, Mahratti, and other Gauda dialects. For (1) the non- 
Sanskrit portion of the Dravidian languages exceeds the Sanskrit por- 
tion nearly as much as in the North-Inclian dialects the Sanskrit 
element exceeds the indigenous or non-Sanskrit element. (2) The 
pronouns and numerals of the Dravidian languages, their mode of 
inflecting verbs and nouns, the syntactic arrangement of their words — 
everything, in fact, which constitutes the essential structure of a 
language, are radically different from those of the Sanskrit. The con- 
trary is the case with the vernacular dialects of the north, in which 
the pronouns, the numerals, and a largo proportion of nouns and verbs, 
have been derived by adoption or gradual transformation from the 
older Prakrits and ultimately from the Sanskrit. (3) The true Dra- 
vidian words, which form the great majority in the southern vocabu- 
laries, are placed by the native grammarians in a different class from 
the Sanskrit derivatives, and are honoured with the epithets ‘ national 
words’ and ‘pure words.’ ” In support of this Dr. Caldwell refers to 
the passage already quoted in p. 433 ; and gives it as his opinion that 
Andhraraya probably lived several centuries before the Christian era. 
“ (4) In the uncultivated languages of the Dravidian stock, Sanskrit 
words arc not at all, or very rarely, employed. And further, some of 
the cultivated Dravidian languages which do make use of Sanskrit 
derivatives are able to dispense with these altogether. This indeed is 
not the case with Tclugu, Canarese, or Malayalim ; but Tamil, the most 
highly cultivated, as regards its original structure, of all the Dravi- 
dian idioms, is not dependent on Sanskrit for the full expression of 
thought. In fact, the ancient or classical dialect of this language, the 
Shen-Tamil, in which nearly all the literature has been written, con- 
tains very little Sanskrit ; and even differs chiefly from the colloquial 
dialect by the jealous care with which it rejects derivatives from 
Sanskrit and restricts itself to pure Dravidian elements. So much is 
this the case that a Tamil composition is regarded as refined and 
classical, not in proportion to the amount of Sanskrit it contains, but 
in proportion to the absence of Sanskrit. It is also worthy of remark 
that though the principal Telugu writers and grammarians have been 
Brahmans, in Tamil, on the contrary, few Brahmans have written any 
works of distinction, while the Tamilian Sudras have cultivated and 
developed their language with great ardour and success ; and the finest 
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compositions in the Tamil language, the Cura} and the Chintamani, 
are not only independent of the Sanskrit, but original in design and 
execution.” 

A few more specimens of Tamil words derived from Dr. Caldwell’s 
book, passim, may be added to show how perfectly distinct they are 
from the Sanskrit, and North-Indian vernacular, words having the 
same sense, with which I shall presume the reader to be acquainted. 


nun I 

num we 

ni thou 

nir we 

viral finger 

kadal the sea 

manal sand 

kudal a kowel 

iliral shade 

seval a cock 

nilam the ground 
madu an ox 

iidu a sheep 

kuranju a monkey 

pagal a day 

lean tho eye 

mukku the nose 

mel above 


NOUNS, etc. 
klr below 

kul foot 

vin sky 

kurudn blindness 

irumbu iron 

iruppu of iron 

suvar a wall 

ugir finger-nail 

tamir sweetness 

kinnru a well 

Iral the liver 

tigil a fright 

tinggal the moon 

irul darkness 

toppu a grove 

magan a son 

mug al a daughter 

illun a husband 


illul 
vannun 
vannutti 
oru 
irandu 
mtindru 
nungu 
eindu 
aru six 

eru seven 

ettu 148 eight 

onbadu nine 

pattu ten 

mupattu thirty 

miiru a hundred 

munnuru three hundred 
arubadu sixty 

erubadu seventy 


a wife 

a washerman 

a washerwo- 

ono [man 

two 

three 

four 

five 


Tamil declension of manei, a house. 



Siiiffiilar. 

Plural. 



Nom. manei 

maneigal 



Aco. maueiyei 

maneigalei 



Inst, manciyul 

mancigaliil 



Conj. manciyodu 

maneignlodu 



Dat. manoikku 

maneigalukku 


Abl. mancij-ilirundu 

maneigalirundu 


Gen. manciyin 

maneigalin 



Loc. manciyidattil 

maneigalidattu 


Voc. manoiyo 

maneig'ale 



VERBS. 


irrukkiradu 

it is 

tujir 

to sprout 

penunigirudu it increases 

pugar 

to praise 

adangu 

to be contained 

magir 

to rejoice 

adukku 

to contain 

sural 

to whirl 

figu 

to become 

kuyil 

to sound 

ukku 

to make 

tuval 

to head 

niugu 

to quit 

urul 

to roll 

nikku 

to put away 

kadukku 

to suiter pain 

niramhu 

to bo frill 

tarn 

to give 

nirappu 

to fill 

vara 

to come 

valar 

to grow 




149 This word, it must be allowed, is not unlike the Hindi a(h, eight. 
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«(5) The grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages is 
radically different from that of the Sanskrit ; and proves that they 
are quite independent of that language.” For further illustrations of 
this fact I must refer to Dr. Caldwell’s Grammar, pp. 34, ff., and to 
the subsequent details given in that work, passim. 


Sect. YU. — Results deducible from the preceding Sections. 

In the last section I have supplied abundant evidence, derived from 
the best authorities, of the radical differences which exist between the 
languages of the south of India and the Sanskrit. The evidence 
which I have adduced is not (as will have been noticed) confined to 
the fact of those dissimilarities of roots and of structure which are 
sufficient to convince the comparative philologist that the Dravidian 
dialects have no original affinity with the Indo-European tongues. We 
have also the testimony of the native grammarians of the south to the 
same effect, as far as regards the Sanskrit (as we have seen, pp. 428, 433). 
The Telugu authors hold that the words of which their language is com- 
posed are of four classes, Desya or Atsu (or aboriginal), Tatsama (pure 
Sanskrit), Tadbhava (modified Sanskrit), and Gramya (or rustic) ; and 
they consider that the first class, the Dosya or Atsu-Telugu words, con- 
stituted the primeval basis of the language before the introduction of 
Tatsama words in the time of King Andhraraya,” 8 and were created, with 
a complete grammatical structure of their own, by the god Brahma. I 
am not in a position to cite any similar testimony on the part of the 
Tamil grammarians ; but Mr. Ellis informs us (see p. 430) that the 
same distinctions are made by them as by the Telugu writers, and 
their idea of the relation of perfect independence in which their lan- 
guage stands to the Sanskrit is sufficiently shown by the fact that they 
regard that Tamil as the most pure and classical in which there is the 
smallest admixture of Sanskrit. It is therefore a fact, established 
beyond all doubt, that the Dravidian or South-Indian languages have, 
as regards their original and fundamental portion, no affinity with the 

lw have already seen, p, 436, that Dr. Caldwell considers this monarch to 
have flourished several centuries b.c. From the Vishnu Parana, iv. 24, it appears 
that an Andhra-bhritya dynasty of kings reigned in Magadha, whose accession 
Wilson (V.P., iv. 203, Dr. Hall’s ed.) calculates to have dated from 18 years b.c. 
See also Lassen, Ind. Ant., ii. 755, 934. 
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Indo-European languages ; and could not, by any modification known to 
comparative philologists, have been derived from any member of that 
family. There are certain processes and modes of mutation which are 
always discoverable when one language springs out of another. The 
words of the derivative tongue are always, or almost always, recog- 
nizable (even if considerably modified), in the new forms which they 
have assumed; and the steps of their transformation can be either 
exactly traced, or at least divined with certainty. But the primitive 
words and forms of the South-Indian dialects could not have issued 
from the Sanskrit by any known law of modification. 

But if the Druvidian languages be of a stock altogether distinct from 
the Sanskrit, it follows, at least, as a prima facie inference (see 
above, p. 267), that the races which originally spoke these two classes 
of languages must also have been distinct from one another in their 
descent, and could not have belonged to the same branch of the human 
family. Had the Dravidian nations been of Arian lineage, the whole 
of their languages must, in all probability, have more or less closely 
resembled either the older Prakrits (described in the early part of 
this volume) or the later Hindi, HahrattI, and Bengali, all of which 
have evidently arisen, in great part, from the decomposition of Sanskrit. 
But such (as we have seen) is not the case in regard to those southern 
dialects. 

And as the Dravidians now make use of languages which are 
radically distinct from Sanskrit, we cannot suppose it probable that the 
aboriginal part of the nation ever, at any former time, spoke a lan- 
guage which had any affinity to Sanskrit. • Such a supposition would 
be at variance with the traditions preserved by the Telugu grammarians. 
And no race of mankind has ever been known which (except under the 
pressure of external influence) has lost, or abandoned, the language 
which it had derived from its forefathers, and of itself adopted a form 
of speech fundamentally different. But as we have no proof of any 
such external influence which could have led the Dravidians to ex- 
change their original language for another, we must conclude that 
they have derived their existing dialects from their forefathers* 
and these their forefathers, as their speech was distinct from that of 
the ancestors of the Arians, must, as we have every reason to con- 
clude, have been distinct in lineage also from the latter. But if 
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tlie original Dravidian Indians of the south of India are of a dif- 
ferent race from the Arian Indians, they could not, as Manu and the 
Hahabharata assert (see above, p. 422), have been degraded Xshatriyas. 
And this conclusion is not in the slightest degree affected by the fact 
that a considerable portion of the existing Dravidian communities, though 
speaking the language of the south, belongs, or claims to belong, to the 
higher Arian castes. For if the southern Brahmans, and some of the other 
castes, be (as in all probability they are) of Arian descent, more or less 
pure, this does not prove that the same is the case in regard to the great 
mass of the Dravidian population ; for there is every reason to believe 
that those southern communities existed before the Arians had spread 
themselves to the south of the Vindhya mountains, and that the 
Brahmans emigrated at a comparatively recent period from northern 
to southern India. On their arrival in the south, these Brahmans no 
doubt spoke Sanskrit, or rather one of its derivative Prakrits. But 
though, from their superior civilization and energy, they soon succeeded 
in placing themselves at the head of the Dravidian communities, and 
in introducing among them the Brahmanical religion and institutions, 
they must have been so inferior in numbers to the Dravidian inhabi- 
tants as to render it impracticable for them to dislodge the primitive 
speech of the country, and to replace it by their own language. They 
would therefore be compelled to acquire the Dravidian dialect of the 
province in which they settled ; and in a generation or two, the 
majority of them would lose the vernacular use of the Prakrit 
dialects which they had brought with them. This, however, might 
not prevent their retaining in use a good many words of Sanskrit 
origin. And as many of these Brahmans, or subsequent immigrants 
from Northern India by whom they were subsequently reinforced, 
were, no doubt, learned men, and as their religious books were 
composed in Sanskrit, they would necessarily preserve their acquaint- 
ance with that sacred tongue, aud with its literature ; and would no 
doubt from time to time introduce fresh Sanskrit words into the local 
vernacular, 150 just as we see that English is continually enriched by 

150 I may take this opportunity of adverting again to tho probability already 
alluded to above, in note 67, p. 33, that Sanskrit has not only influenced the ab- 
original tongues both of northern aud southern India, but has also received some 
influence from one or from both of them in return. Mr. E. Norris observes (Journ. 
Roy. As. Soc., vol, xv., p. 19) : “I tvill here express my conviction that the sounds 
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the addition of new Greet and Latin words. The fact that many of 
the present inhabitants of the south of India are of Arian extraction 
affords, therefore, no reason for doubting that the primitive language 
of those provinces was entirely distinct from the Sanskrit, and that the 
population by whom that language was originally employed was totally 
unconnected with the Arian race. For even the existence of the limited 
proportion of non-Sanskrit words which we can discover (see above, 
p. SI, f.) in the Hindi, Mahrattl, and other northern dialects, seems 
sufficient to prove that there originally existed in northern India one or 
more races of nen-Arian inhabitants who occupied the countiy before 
the immigration into Hindustan of the Sanskrit-speaking Aryns. 

It now remains for me to inquire how this important fact that the 
great bulk of the population of the Dckhan is non-Arian in its descent, 
affects the results at which I had previously arrived, on the grounds 
set forth in the foregoing pages, in regard to the trans-Himalayan 
origin of the Arians, and their immigration into India from the 
north-west. 

In the preceding chapter, we were led by a variety of considerations, 


called cerebral arc peculiar to the Tartar or Finnish class of languages ; that the 
really Indian [i.c. the aboriginal, or non-Arian— J.M.] languages are all of Tartar 
origin, or, at least, that their phonetic and grammatical affinities are Tartar ; and 
that the writers of Sanskrit adopted the sound from their Indian neighbours.” And 
Professor Benfey says (Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20) : “ The mute cerebrals 
have probably been introduced from the phonetic system of the Indian aborigines 
into Sanskrit, in which, however, they have become firmly established.” And at 
p. 73 of the same work he thus writes : “ Sanskrit is a language of great antiquity 
and of wide diffusion. Long after it had censed to be vernacularly spoken, it con- 
tinued to bo employed ns the organ of culture and religion, and in this capacity it 
prevailed over extensive regions where there existed ajongside of it, not merely a 
variety of dialects which had been developed out of it, but also several popular 
dialects which wore originally quite distinct from it. From these circumstances it 
has resulted, not only that forms which have been admitted into the Prakrit dialects 
have been afterwards adopted into Sanskrit, but further, that words which were 
originally quite foreign to the Sanskrit have been included in its vocabulary. To 
separate those foreign words will only become possible when an accurate knowledge 
of tlio dialects which have no affinity with Sanskrit shall have been attained. But 
it is almost as difficult to distinguish those irregular forms which have originated in 
the dialects derived from Sanskrit and have been afterwards received into Sanskrit, 
from those forms which have arisen in Sanskrit itself; because, on the one hand, 
Sanskrit literature and its history are as yet hut little known, and on tho other hand, 
those phonetic changes, which attained their full power in the Prakrits, had already 
begun to work in Sanskrit itself. See also above, p. 141, f. 
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all pointing to the same result, to conclude that the Aryas had pene- 
trated into India from the north-west. The facts which hare been 
substantiated in the foregoing sections of the present chapter are in 
perfect harmony with that conclusion. These facts are (1) that the 
Aryas, when living in the Panjab, found themselves in conflict with a 
class of enemies whom, in contrast to the men of their own race, they 
called Dasytts : (2) that the Aryas, after occupying the north-west of 
India, from the India to the SarasvatT, began, at length, to move for- 
ward to the east and to the south : (3) that, still later, they crossed the 
Vindhya range, and commenced to colonize the Dekhan, which had been 
previously occupied exclusively by savage or alien tribes : and now we 
learn (4) that the nations who at the present day inhabit the different 
provinces of the Dekhan, and who (with the exception of such part 
of the population as is descended from the later Arian immigrants, 
or lias received an infusion of Arian blood) are the direct descen- 
dants of the original tribes, — speak a class of languages which 
arc radically distinct from the Sanskrit. It may be expedient, how- 
ever, to show somewhat more in detail the manner in which these 
circumstances corroborate, or at least harmonize with, the theory that 
the Arians are not autochthonous, hut of trans-Himalayan origin, and 
that they immigrated into Hindustan from the north-west. First, 
then, the fact that at the dawn of Indian history, the earliest Yedie 
period, we find the Arian Indians inhabiting the Panjab ; then ad- 
vancing gradually eastward along the southern btfrder of the Himalaya 
from tho Surusvatl to the Sadanlra, and spreading simultaneously, 
no doubt, over the southern parts of Doab, and in Behar; and at 
length crossing the Vindhya mountains into the Dekhan ; — affords the 
strongest presumption that they penetrated into India from Borne 
quarter closely adjoining the north-western corner of that country, 
which was the starting-point of their onward course of conquest and 
colonization. Secondly : the indubitable fact that the Arians found, 
on advancing into the Dokhan, a people speaking a language radically 
different from their own, who had been in earlier occupation of the 
country ; und tho almost equally certuin fact that they had previously 
encountered similar alien tribes in the Punjab and in the Doab, add to 
the probability of tho conclusion that they (the Arians) could not havo 
belonged to the race by whom India was originally peopled. For, we 
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must either suppose that both of these two races, the Arian and the 
non-Arian, grew up together in India, where we find them in contact 
from the earliest period, or that one or both of them have immigrated 
into that country from without. But it seems unlikely that two races 
whose languages differ so essentially, as those of the Arians and non- 
Arians do,* and whose religions also were, no doubt, originally diverse, 
should have sprung up, and co-existed, in the same country, and under 
the same climatic influences. It is much more likely that one or both 
of them should have been foreign. The fact is that both have probably 
immigrated into India from the north-west ; 151 but the evidence in 
favour of this supposition is far stronger in the case of the Arian, than 
in that of the non-Arian tribes. For, besides the proofs derived from the 
language of the Arians, which clearly connects them with the nations to 
the west of the Indus, we have the evidence of their complexion, which 
in the present day is fairer than that of the aborigines, and in earlier 
times was perhaps still, more clearly distinguishable from the dark 
colour of the latter (see pp. 281, f., 310). But if neither of these two 
races was indigenous in India, and if they did not at first occupy any 
portion of that country contemporaneously with each other, which of 
them is most likely to have been the first possessor? We must, no doubt, 
conclude that the Dasyus or barbarous races and the Dravidians were the 
earliest occupants. For, as Lassen observes (see p. 309), we perceive 
evident traces of the Arians having severed asunder an earlier popula- 
tion, and driven ofle portion of it towards the northern and another 
towards the southern hills ; and the inhabitants of the Vindhyn range, 
and of the Dekhan, appear always as the weaker and retiring party 
who were driven back by the Arians. And we cannot ascribe to the 
non-Arian tribes the power of forcing themselves forward through the 
midst of an earlier Arian population to the seats which they eventually 
occupied in the centre and south of the peninsula : for the Arians were 
from the beginning a more powerful and civilized people than their 
adversaries, and from u very early period have held them in subjection. 
It is indeed objected by Mr. Curzon (see above, p. 301), that these 
rude so-called aboriginal tribes may have been descended from some 
of the barbaric hordes who under the name of Siikas, Hunus, etc., are 

151 Ift the App., note 0, I shall quote the views of the Rev. Dr. Caldwell and 
other writers, regarding the origin and relations of the different non-Arian tribes. 
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mentioned by Sanskrit writers as having invaded India, and some of 
whom, after their defeat, may have taken refuge in the hills and 
forests of Hindustan. But I apprehend that this explanation will not 
meet the facts of the case. 'We can have no assurance, that such 
legends as that regarding the Sakas, which is quoted in the first volume 
of this work (pp. 486, flf.), even if they have any historical founda- 
tion, can be referred to any very remote period. For the time 
at which the Indo-Scythians, who were repelled by Yikramaditya, 
made themselves masters, and retained possession, of the western 
frontiers of India, cannot he placed much earlier than the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. (See Lassen’s Ind. Antiq. vol. ii. 365, ff., 
398, 408, 409.) But the traces which we discover in Indian litera- 
ture of the existence of the Dasyus are (as we have seen from the 
various Yedie texts cited above) much older than this period. 

In conclusion, I return to the point from which I started at the 
commencement of this volume ; and, as the result of the preceding 
investigations, repeat the following propositions: First, that the 
Hindus of the superior castes are sprung at least partially from the 
same race with the Indo-European nations of the west : Secondly, that 
as the parent race appears to have had its origin in Central Asia, the 
ancestors of the Indian branch of it could not have been indigenous 
in Hindustan, but must have immigrated into that country from the 
north-west. 
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NOTE A . — Page 187, last line. 

On this subject Professor H. Kern remarks in Mb recent dissertation, 
“Indische theorieen over de Standenverdeeling ” (Indian Theories on 
the Division of Classes) : “ That mention is sometimes made [in the 
Zendavesta] of three, and at other times of four [classes], proves of 
itself nothing whatever. The case may once have stood on the same 
footing as the mention sometimes of three, sometimes of four, Yedas. 
Here also some have thought to discover a contradiction, and have 
drawn from it the most adventurous conclusions. "When the Hindus 
speak of the three Yedas, they mean that there iB a triple Yeda, con- 
sisting (1) of recited verses (rich), (2) of verses sung ( suman ) and (3) 
of formulas in prose (yajusli ), all the three words being comprehended 
under the name of “mantra.” Altogether independent of the three sorts 
of mantras is the number of the eolleetions of them. Though there 
were a hundred collections of mantras, the Yeda is, and remains, 
threefold. It happens by accident that the Hindus possess four such 
collections (and in a certain sense, five), which usually hear the name 
of the Sanhitas of the Kigveda, Samaveda, Yajurvedn (white and 
black), and Atharvaveda. This does not interfere with the fact that 
the Atharvaveda is almost entirely a Eigveda, though the larger col- 
lection is regarded as the Kigveda in the most eminent sense, whilst 
the Yajurveda only in part consists of yajush-verses. It does not 
need to be proved that we must know the principle on which any 
distribution proceeds before we can deduce any conclusion from 
numbers.” p. 13, f. 
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NOTE B . — Page 191, line 22. 

In his dissertation quoted in the preceding note, pp. S^f., ProfessoT 
Kern says of the Atharvaveda : 1 1 Sometimes it is difficult to guess 
what is meant by older and younger. For example, the Atharvaveda 
is said to be younger than the Rigveda : that has become a sort of 
article of faith, which some one uninitiated believer receives on the 
authority of critics ; whilst another, again, copies with confidence what 
has been asserted by the former. Now about half the hymns in the 
Atharvaveda are, with the exception of an occasional varictas lectionis, 
the same as in the Rigveda, so that the Atharvaveda cannot be younger 
than the Rigveda. And it could only be asserted that the remaining 
portion of the A.Y. is of later date, when grounds for this position, 
derived from language, versification, and style, etc., had been adduced. 
But, so far as I know, no one has ever even attempted to seek for such 
grounds. I will show, by a single example, that even in the remain- 
ing portion of the A.Y. to which I have referred, somewhat may very 
well be found which, without the least doubt, was known to the Indians 
in the oldest Yedic period, and even still earlier, though the Rigveda 
makes no mention of it. In A.Y. v. 22, 5, 7, 14, the Bahllkas (or 
Balhikas) are named. As Balkh was conterminous with the most 
ancient abodes of the Arians in India, the Bahllkas cannot possibly 
have been unknown to the oldest Indians. And yet we find in the 
Rigveda no traces of these neighbours with whom they were constantly 
coming into contact, whilst there are such traces in the Atharvaveda.” 

I am unable to agree with Professor Kern when he alleges that no 
one has ever attempted to seek for proofs of the posteriority of the A.Y. 
to the R.Y. from differences in language, versification, style, etc., between 
the two, although such proofs have not always been stated in detail. 
See the remarks quoted from Professor Whitney in p. 190, above. In 
his Dissertations on the Literature and History of the Yeda, p. 12, Prof. 
Roth writes as follows : “ In the pieces which are common to it (the 
A.Y.), with the Rik, it allows itself a great many transpositions and 
alterations, which further appear to be in most cases of an arbitrary 
character. In the sections which are peculiar to it, the language ap- 
proaches to the flowing mode of expression belonging to a later period, 
though it has the grammatical forms of the older hymns. Between it 
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and the Eik, there subsists, further, the peculiar relation that the latter 
too, towards the end (in the last anuvaka of the tenth mandala), con- 
tains a considerable number of sections which bear completely the 
character of the Atharva-hymns, and are also actually reproduced iu 
the latter. In addition to these general markB of a later origin of this 
Yeda, we find also a number of special characters, of which I here 
adduce one : The hymns of the Eik celebrate in various ways the 
deliverances which Indra, the Asvins, and other gods had vouchsafed 
to the forefathers. The names of the persons so rescued, however, 
lie beyond the times of the authors themselves, and a Vedic rishi is 
seldom found to be mentioned. But in the fourth book of the Atharva 
there occurs, for example, a hymn in which Mitra and Varuna are 
invoked so to protect the suppliant, — not as they had preserved, for 
instance, Dadhynch, Eebha, Pedu, and others, but Jamadagni,Vasishtha, 
Medhatithi, Purumllha, etc., all these being names of men whom the 
tradition makes to be composers of hymns in the Eigveda. It thus 
appears to admit of no doubt that the Atharva has not only been 
collected later than the Eik, but is also of later origin.” 

In his Dissertation on the A.V. 1 pp. 22, ff., the same author writes : 
“If I have above designated the A.Y. as a sort of supplement to the 
E.V., it is already implied that I regard this collection as later. But 
it would be a useless undertaking to try to determine its date even ap- 
proximately, as our information regarding the dates of particular 
Indian writings is far too uncertain. Eor the rest, this Veda must, 
without hesitation, be reckoned as part of the old literature. I shall 
be able in another place to collect, in the form of a survey, the manifold 
proofs which may be drawn from the contents of the A.Y., to establish 
the assertions that the greater part of itB formulas and hymns are 
later than the hymns of the E.V., and that this collection has been 
made subsequently to the other. Here I will confine myself to the 
single, but quite certain proof, that derived from language. 

“"With a view to the preparation of the Sanskrit Lexicon, the words 
of all the Yedic Sanhitas have been completely collected by myself and 
my co-editor of the A.Y., Mr. W. D. Whitney. I can, therefore, 
state, with tolerablo exactness, the number of times that particular 
words occur in these different Sanhitas. Generally regarded, the 
1 Abhnndlung iiber den Atharwaveda, Tubingen, 1856. 
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language of the A.Y. shows itself to be the same which is peculiar to 
the other Yedas, and thus as very notably distinguished from the 
so-called classical, or more properly, common, Sanskrit. The A.Y. 
also has very many peculiar Yedic forms, i.e. forms which belong to 
the old speech ; and yet when an opportunity is afforded of comparing 
parallel passages of the R.Y., there may not seldom be observed (re) 
the exchange of the old form for one which prevailed at a later period, 
e.g. of the absolutive tvi or tvaya for tvd, which alone was in common 
use at a later pciiod : similarly, (b) a treatment of the hiatus in verso 
which shows how gradually the ancient usage ceases (see the Sanskrit 
lexicon, s.v. iva). But the tendency towards the later linguistic usago 
is most of all visible from a lexical point of view” (i.e. that which 
regards not the forms of words, but the words themselves). “ This is 
shown most strikingly in the use of many particles: just as Homer, 
who is so rich in these small words, is in this respect distinguished 
from later authors, so is the R.Y. distinguished from later books, and 
already from the A.Y. Thus, in those pieces which are peculiar to it, 
the latter has the particle itthu but once, whilst it occurs more than 
sixty times in the R.Y. So, too, it employs the particle it much more 
rarely, whilst im, which is found about two hundred times in the R.Y., 
is not used in it at all. On the other hand, the R.V. does not at all 
know the later form evam, but makeB use of the older eva, whilst the 
A.Y. has evam more than forty times, but (and here there may be a 
trace of a revision of the text) only from the eighth book onward. 

“In the same way, certain main conceptions of the older language 
appear but seldom in the A.Y. This case, it is true, is different from 
that of those particles. These small words may occur anywhere in a 
book, whatever its contents may be, provided only that it agrees in 
point of form with another book which is compared with it, which is 
the case here. Houns and verbs, on the contrary, cannot occur with 
equal frequency in books of which the contents axe different. Yet 
even here a comparison between the R.Y. and A.Y. may be instituted 
with an approach to correctness. “Rita,” the fundamental conception 
in the religious system of the Yedas, could not certainly be so 
prominent in the A.Y. as in the R.Y. ; yet it must surprise us that 
this word, with its compounds, is found so very seldom in the former, 
whilst it is met with more than throe hundred times iu the latter. So 
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too rikvan, which the R.V. has twenty times, is wanting in the A.Y. ; 
uti, which is found in above a hundred places in the former, occurs 
in only sis or seven texts of the latter. Kdru, which the R.V. has 
forty-five times, is mot with only once in the A.Y. So, too, the latter 
has ukthya only once, the former about forty times. 

“The old much-employed word ish is met with very rarely in 
the A.V., and nearly always only in connexion with urj ; uilan 
but once ; the adjective rishua is used forty-eight times in the R.Y. 
and only once in the A.Y. ; the old adverbial form uruya is unknown 
to the A.Y., whilst in the R.V. we find it perhaps twenty times. The 
denominative verb urushyati, which would have suited perfectly the 
class of conceptions prevalent in the A.Y., is met with there only twice, 
whilst the R.V. has it thirty-four times. The ancient verb ban, 
which was afterwards entirely lost, is wanting also in the A.Y., while 
we encounter it nearly forty times in the R.Y. On the other hand, the 
A.Y. is very liberal in its use of the verb kalp, which was so much 
applied in later times, whilst the R.Y. has it only once in the first 
nine, i.e., the ancient, books ; although in the tenth book it certainly 
uses it fourteen times. The word indriya, which occurs indeed very 
often in the R.Y., but never in its later ordinary signification, of 
“sense,” has the latter meaning in the A.Y. : in the nineteenth book 
it is used for the five senses. 

“These examples might be increased at pleasure. I have chosen 
them from the letters already worked out in the Lexicon, in order that 
an opportunity may be afforded of examining the proofs of them ; and 
they will abundantly suffice for our purpose. It will be observed how 
the vocabulary of the A.Y. approaches to that of the later period of 
language, of which, so far as we yet know, the Brahmanas, the second 
class of Vodic books, are the earliest productions. But from this fact 
it must not be immediately concluded that the hymns preserved in 
the A.V. are all of them later than those of the R.Y., but we must, at 
the same time, keep in view that in the case of those among them 
which perhaps date from as early a linguistic period, either revision, 
or daily usage, may have stripped off the antiquated words. For, 
according to my view, it is not to be denied that the A.Y. contains 
many pieces which, both by their style of expression, and by their 
ideas, are shown to be contemporary with the older hymns of the R.Y.’’ 
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I am indebted to Professor Aufrecht for tbe following further detailed 
proofs of the same point. In the parts of the A.Y., which consist 
of entire hymns common to it and the R.Y., there are found not only 
whole verses, hut portions of verses and phrases, which have been 
borrowed from the R.Y., and adapted to certain purposes different 
from those which they served in the original. That these verses, 
portions of verses, and phrases, have been taken from the R.Y. by 
the A.Y., and not vice vend , from the latter by the former, is shown 
by the context in each case. It is further to be remarked, that several 
verses which occur not in the text of the R.Y., but only in the Khilas 
or supplementary hymns of an evidently late character interpolated 
in it, are found in the A.Y. Compare Prof. Miiller’B Preface to his 
Rigveda, vol. ii., p. xxxiv., and vol. iv., preface, pp. 13 and 19, lines 
12, ff., from the bottom. The ItatriBukta, one of these Khilas, [printed 
in the 4th volume of this work, p. 424], is partly found in the A.Y. 
This does not preclude the possibility that a few hymnB, especially the 
magical ones in books i.-ix. of the A.Y., but no others, may be as 
old as certain hymns of the tenth mandala and others of the R.V., 
which have been attached to the end of other mandalas, Buch as i. 191, 
and the last two hymns of the second mandala ; or that Borne ideas 
of the A.Y. may be as ancient as any in those parts of the R.V. 

The Eigveda, though the oldest collection, doeB not necessarily 
contain everything that is ' of the greatest age in Indian thought or 
tradition. We know, for example, that certain legends bearing the 
impress of the highest antiquity, such as that of the Deluge, appear 
first in the Brahmanas. 

Descending to particulars, we find a great difference between the 
two Sanhitas. 


i. Religion. 

Do the religious ideas in the A.Y. stand at the same point as in the 
R.Y. ? or is there a progress towards a systematization of religion ; 
Do we find traces of a development of polytheism, or of an advance 
towards monotheism ? Surely the latter. 

1. Yishnu. The A.Y. contains no hymn addressed to this god. 
He is mentioned merely as one of the ol 7ro\\ot, or as a lohapdla 
(guardian of one of the regions of the world), iii. 27, 5 ; xii. 3, 59. 
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2. Varuna. The A.Y. has a hymn to this god, iv. 16, remarkable 
in some respects (which was employed as an oath to be taken by a 
witness),® blit every line of it affords evidence of being copied from 
the E.Y. There is also another hymn, no doubt based upon some 
old tradition, in which Varuna is represented as giving a cow to 
Atharvan, but apparently spun out with the view of intimating to the 
faithful that the magician (Atharva-priest) should be rewarded by a 
donation of cows. For the rest, Varuna is treated very much as 
Vishnu. 

3. Indra. No particular hymn is addressed to him; no featB, no 
enemies, of his are mentioned beyond such as are found in the Rigveda. 

4. The same is the case in regard to Agni. And, further, he no 
longer appears as the ever youthful mediator between gods and men, 
but his fire has become formally divided into the Dakshinagni, the 
Purvagni, the Garhapatya, etc. 

From all this it is dear that the A.Y. has no fresh hymns contem- 
porary with older ones of the R.Y. or exhibiting distinct and original 
features of the most ancient gods, but in so far as they are concerned, 
builds upon the materials supplied by the R.V., while it introduces 
new and more modern characteristics leading in the direction of, and 
ultimately developed into, the latter mythology. In fact, the principal 
gods of the E.Y. have sunk down to the same level, which they 
occupy in the later epic poems, and a new god, Bhava-S'arva, has 
arrived at supremacy. 

The A.Y. has, however, besides the last-named Bhava and S'arva 
(xi. 2, 1, and elsewhere), who occur nowhere in the E.Y., its peculiar 
gods, not such as the blight elementary powers of the E.Y., but ser- 
pents,* sprung from fire, from plants, from the waters, from lightning 
( tebhyah sarpebhyo namasu. vidhema \ “ Let us with reverence worship 
these serpents”), x. 4, 23; viii. 8, 15; viii. 10, 29 (where Takshaka 
is mentioned), etc. ; and it has hymns to Night, xix. 47-50 ; 1 and 

2 In the actual application, in particular cases, of the formula in verse 9, tais tva 
sarvair a bhi shy ami pus air asav dmushydyana amushyah putra, “with all these 
bonds I hind thee, so and so, son of such and such a man, and of such and such a 
woman,’ 1 the real name of the person wsb substituted for the words amus/iyayttna , 
and a definite purpose in the vefse is thus evident Comp. A.Y. x, 5, 36, 44 ; xvi. 7, 
8 ; xvi. 8, 1. 

3 The R.V. has sarpa, “serpent,” only once, x. 1C, 6. 

1 It is true that wo have tho same iu R.V. x. 127 ; but in the A.Y. the adoration 
is more decided. 
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pays worship to cows, xii. 4 and. 5. On the other hand, the A.Y. 
shows a progress towards monotheism in its celebration of Brahman, 
Brahma jyeshtham, Skambha (see the 5th volume of this work, pp. 378, 
ff.); and has hymns to Kala and Kama, divinities unknown to the R.V. 
(See vol. v., pp. 402, ff.) 

ii. Poetry, Imagination. 

Of poetical sentiment, or imagination (such, for example, as brcatheB 
in the beautiful hymns to Ushas in the R.Y.), the A.Y. has next to 
nothing. The reader feels himself in a dark suffocating atmosphere, 
surrounded by domineering priests, who would sternly repress any 
flights of levity. 

iii. Ritual. 

The development in this department becomes clearer and clearer. 
Compare terms such as agnishtoma, anuvdka, praydja, anuyuja , 5 (i. 30, 
4), mahdnumnt, mahdvrata , rdjasuya, vujapeya, agnihotra , ekardtra , 
doirutra, chaturdtra, panchardtra, etc. (x. 7, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11) : see 
also xix. 22 and 23. In xiii. 3, 6, the three words of the sacrifice 
(yajnasya trayo ’kshardh), meaning, it is to be supposed, such directions 
as yakshat, vashat, svdhd, are mentioned. The whole 20th book is com- 
piled for certain definite sacrificial purposes, which are very minutely 
stated in the A.V. Sutras. 

iv. Speculation. 

In the A.V. we encounter the terms («) ndma and rupa, “name,” 
and “form,” which occur so constantly in theBrahmanas and Yedantie 
literature; (l) pilumati dyauh, “a heaven formed of atoms,” (xviii. 2, 
48); (e) kshiti and akehiti, “transitoriness,” and “eternity” (xi. 7, 
25) ; (d) the three gunds, x. 8, 43 (comp. viii. 2, 1, and the fifth 
volume of this work, pp. 309, note 468, and 377, note 561) ; («) the 
conception of sleep as being neither life nor death, vi. 46, 1, which is 
of a modern character. 

v. Language. 

A few points of difference in this respect between the R.V. and the 
A.V. may be mentioned, to which a multitude of others could easily be 
added. The root kri has in the It. Y. onlyjthe form krinoti, and kuru 
occurs only in x. 145, 2. Tho A.V. has krinoti, but karoti quite as 

6 Those two terms occur also in R.Y. x. 51, 8, f. 
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often. The R.Y. uses the root sas, and not so commonly avap, for “ to 
sleep.” The A.Y. has sas only once, iv. 1, 6, and in verses that are 
borrowed from the lt.Y. it substitutes svap, e.g. iv. 5, 5, 6. The 
R.Y. has only the form dyut, “to shine;” the A.Y. has this, but 
also jyut, “to shine,” vii. 16, 1; iv. 37, 10. The R.Y. has never 
tadd for “then,” and tadatilm only in x. 129, 1 (this being one of 
the points insisted upon for proving the comparatively modern origin 
of the hymn), while the A.Y. has both forms. The use of tea . . . 
tva, “the one . . . the other,” is common in R.Y., whilst the A.Y. 
has the phrase only once, viii. 9, 9, and there only in what appears 
to be an imitation of R.Y. x. 71, 7, 8. Divalcara, “the sun,” in 
A.V. iv. 10, 5 ; xiii. 2, 34, is a word which has quite a modern sound. 
Na, in the sense of “like,” “ as,” disappears in the A.Y. gradually, as 
also the particle it, both so very common in the R.Y. Dris, “to see,” 
of which in the R.V. we have the forms driseyam, darsam, drisan, 
adrisran , driiuna, never appears in the A.V., except, as in later 
Sanskrit, in the perf., etc. ; for jyog eva drisema swryam, in i. 31, 4, 
is an imitation of R.Y. i. 24, 1, 2, etc., etc. 

vi. Miscellaneous terms indicating a more modern stage. 

Bvipin, “ a leopard,” occurs in iv. 8, 7 ; vi. 38, 2 ; xix. 49, 4. (The 
animal comes from the ivlpa, “island,” perhaps Ceylon). S'yumaih 
lohitam ay as, “real (black) iron and brass,” xi. 3, 7. Imuni panchen- 
driyuni manahshashthdni, “these five senses and the mind, mams, a 
sixth.” Names of seasons : grlshma (R.Y. only in the Purusha-sukta). 
Kali, one of the dice, vii. 109, 1. Aehdrya, Irahmacliurin , 6 xi. 5, 1. 
A.S'rotriya (a priest who has studied the Yeda) can alone be a guest, ix. 
6, 37. Dhana, which in the R.Y., especially in old hymns, has the sense 
of “prize,” appeurs in the A.Y. chiefly (only rarely meaning “a stake,”) 
in its later sense of property, wealth, money. The form dharma occurs 
in the A.Y. xi. 7, 17 ; xii. 5, 7 ; xviii. 3, 1. In R.Y. the word appears 
only in the form dharman. Ndga, “mountain,” is found in xix. 8, 1 ; it 
signifies “not going,” and is a perfectly modem word, as modern as na- 
mura, xiii. 4, 46, “immortality,” for the older amrita. Pundankaih 
navadvdram, i.e. the body “ with the nine openings,” x. 8, 43. Ndra- 
Icadi lokam, “hell,” occurs, xii. 4, 36, whilst there is nothing of the 
• Brahmachurin occurs also in R.Y. x. 109, 5. 
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kind in the E.V. Panch&nguri (the five-fingered) “ t man,” is modem. 
Paramesh(kin, of a supreme deity (often with Prajapati, iv. 11, 7; 
viii. 5, 10 ; ix. 3, 11 ; or different from him, viii. 7, 1), very frequently 
occurring, is not found a single time in the E.V. Pas, “to see,’’ has, 
in the E.V., often its oldest form spas, but never in A.V. except in 
three passages that are taken from the E.V. Pasupatt, applied to 
Bhava, e.g. xi. 2, 28 ; xi. 6, 9 ; xv. 5, 3, never occurs in the E.V. 
Magadha, “ a bard,” xv. 2, 1-4, as in later times. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the very fact that the A.V. 
mentions countries like Magadha, Anga, Balhika, v. 22, is a proof that 
it was composed at a time when the geographical knowledge of the 
Hindus had become enlarged. Strabo knew more of the world than 
Herodotus ; therefore he was later. 

On this subject, a learned correspondent writes : “Ho one will 
affirm that every single piece in the A.V. is more recent than every 
part of the E.V. But every one must see that the great bulk of the 
E.V. is of a much older character than the bulk of the A.V. ; and 
that the collection of the pieces making up the latter is later than 
in the case of the E. V. It follows from this, that any one who seeks 
to represent any part of the A.V. as older than any part of the E.V., 
must prove this as the exception, and cannot be allowed to throw on 
his opponent the burden of establishing the contrary. Bor the rest, 
it will not aid us much to propound such general rules. In every 
individual given case, a sufficient number of material proofs will be 
found to relieve us from such general discussions.” 


Remarks on Professor Kern's conclusion regarding the antiquity of castes. 

The present volume does not treat of caste ; but as that is the sub- 
ject of my first volume, it appeal’s necessary that I should take this 
opportunity of adverting to Professor Kern’s opinions on the antiquity 
of that institution, as set forth in the dissertation above quoted, 
which was read before the Eoyal Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam 
on the 13th of March, 1871. First of all I must briefly state the 
author s positions, and the grounds on which he bases them. He 
refers, first (p. 6) to the fact that the four castes or classes (Standen) 
are mentioned in the Purusha-Bfikta, which, however, some scholars 
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regard as one of the most recent in the collection of the Bigveda, 
■whilst others- maintain the exact contrary. Neither party, he con- 
siders, have proved their assertions. He himself regards the an- 
tiquity of tho hymn as a matter of indifference, not in itself, but 
in its bearing upon the question of the antiquity of classes. After 
quoting and explaining the hymn, he proceeds (p. 8) : “We may 
confidently ask whether the expressions it contains either in them- 
selves, or in connexion with the whole, furnish the least ground even 
for guessing that the poet intended to register, or to recommend, a new 
institution ? In truth, if anything is plain in the whole poem, it is 
this, that in the estimation of the author, the division into classes 
was as old as the sun and moon, as Indra and Agni, as the horse and 
the cow, in short, as old as the creation. Before such a symbolical 
theory could arise, all remembrance of the historical origin of classes 
must have been lost. How is this affected by the question whether 
the Purusha-sukta is the latest, or the earliest, hymn in the Bigveda 

He adds (p. 8) : “ We are ignorant how long a period intervened 
between the institution of classes and the composition of the hymn. 
As little is it shown by the quotation whether all the legal prescrip- 
tions regarding the classes were then applied, or even existed theoreti- 
cally ; and we are also left in uncertainty whether, besides the four 
principal divisions, tho intermediate classes also were recognized. But 
we must of necessity conclude that classes were hereditary, because 
the once effected division of Purusha is represented as something per- 
manent.” Dr. Kero goes on to remark (p. 9) that we must not expect 
to derive from the hymns a complete picture of the contemporaneous 
Indian institutions ; or persuade ourselves that our conjectures founded 
on their scanty data possess the certainty of established facts. He 
had previously said in p. 3, that the argumentum a silentio has been 
sometimes abused in treating of geographical questions affecting the 
Yedic Indians. 

Secondly, Professor Kern inquires (pp. 9, ff.) whether we find in 
the Zend Avesta any reference to the existence of the same classes as 
we meet with in India, as he considers that such reference would 
afford probable proof of the existence of this division into classes 
before tho separation of the Perso-Arians and the Indo-Arians. This 
question he answers in the affirmative. He finds that in Yasna xix. 
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46, four classes are mentioned : Athrava, Rathaeshtao, Yastriya-fshu- 
yant, and Huiti [words which are rendered in Keriosengh’s Sanskrit 
translation by iiehorya, kshatriya, kutumbin, and prakritikarman, i.e. 
“ religious teacher, kshatriya, householder (or peasant), and work- 
man.” ] On this he remarks, p. 11, “It is thus established that ac- 
cording to the Zend A vesta the first class (pishtra) consists of teachers 
or priests, of Brahmans, the second of Knights, Kshatriyas, exactly as 
in India. Consequently a division of the nobility into Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, and the precedence of the former over all the classes, is 
not the work of the Indian Brahmans.” In like manner, Professor 
Kern considers (p. 11) that the third class, Yastriya fshuyalit, cor- 
responds to the Indian Vai4ya, being composed of the same elements ; 
and that both designations are very ancient; and further (p. 12) that 
the fourth class, Huiti, is that of workmen, servants, and petty traders, 
and answers to that of the S'fidras. The word pishtra (which Professor 
Spiegel renders by “trade”) Professor Kern regards (p. 13) as pro- 
bably synonymous with varna, the Sanskrit word for caste ; and adds : 
“ If we observe that a few lines above the passage which has been 
cited, it is said, Yasna xix. 44 ; ‘ This word [command] which Ahura 
Mazda [the creator] has spoken embraces four classes [pishtra],’ I 
think we may assert that there is an unmistakable correspondence in 
the manner in which the sacred books of the Iranians and of the Indians 
speak of the institution of classes, although here, as in every other 
case, the Hindu expresses himself in much more metaphorical language 
than his kinsman iu Iran.” 

Prof. Kern then proceeds (p. 13) to combat the opinion expressed 
in a note on the passage by Prof. Spiegel, which I quote at length : 
“ Pour trades are known only to the later Iranian State. Older pieces 
of the Yalna (comp. xiv. 5, ff.), as of the Yendidad, unequivocally 
recognize only three. The word by which the fourth class is here 
designated (Huiti) is an entirely peculiar one, and does not occur else- 
where. There is no ground for assuming that the remark respecting 
the fourth class is here interpolated ; and consequently the piece before 
us is shown to be a tolerably late one.” Professor Kern demurs to this 
assertion without proof. He adds that nothing is proved by the cir- 
cumstance that in some places four, in others only three classes are 
mentioned; as (p. 14) the three classes referred to in Yatoa xiv. 9, 
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teachers, knights, and peasants, are spoken of as “ the greatest powers 
of the Mazdayasnian faith and that even in India, when reference is 
made to fellowship in religious worship, the three superior classes alone 
are mentioned. The same may have been the case in Bactria. Prof. 
Kern also remarks that four classes are referred to in Yendidad xiii. 
125, the fourth being denoted by the word “ vaesu,” rendered by 
Professor Spiegel, “villager.” On the preceding grounds Professor 
Kern maintains that the fourfold division of classes is older than the 
most ancient Indian documents. 

In a communioation with which he has favoured me, Prof. Kern 
maintains that among all Indo-Germanic nations, classes were here- 
ditary at the time when these nations appeared on the stage of history. 
It is, he says, a novelty to him to learn that anywhere amongBt the 
Indo-Germans of yore, the classes could intermarry without any limit. 
The Bactrians, it appears to him, were the most exclusive of all the 
Indo-Germans in their notions about intermarriage, for the Magi of 
old, and the PaTsis of modern times, proceed to such lengths in their 
apprehension of intermingling pure with impure blood, that they esteem 
marriages between the nearest relatives to be meritorious. However 
that may be, he asks (after referring to the Iranian subdivision of classes 
as above specified), whether the bare facts of the case such as we know 
them at present, lead to the conclusion that it was only in India that 
the Brahmans acquired or usurped a supremacy which did not belong 
to them before they came to India? This question he finds himself 
obliged to answer in the negative. The further question, how far the 
four castes as a legal institution were common to all the Arian nations? 
Professor Kern leaves undecided, only drawing attention to the fact 
that hereditary classes with prescriptions regarding marriage, etc., 
among all the Indo-Germans, deviate less from the character of the 
existing Hindu castes in proportion as we extend our view further 
back into the history of the past. 

A learned friend has favoured me with some remarks on Dr. Korn’s 
dissertation, of which I will give the substance, with some additions of 
my own. 

The decisive objection against these assertions is, that if castes had 
existed from the earliest times, they must have been everywhere men- 
tioned in the oldest Indian records. Just as the later books are full of 
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allusions to them usque ad nauseum, so must in that ease the ancient 
texts also have constantly referred to them. But now the Purusha- 
sukta alone takes notice of them. This is strange. Professor Kern 
considers that the argumentum a silentio may he abused, but in this 
case its application seems to be perfectly legitimate. For the rest, it 
should not be necessary to prove to a Sanskrit scholar that this hymn 
is not old. Does it not read as much like a set of verses from the 
Hahabharata as like one of the older hymns ? 7 If that be not admitted, 
and special proofs be required, it is sufficient to draw attention to the 
faot that the words “vaigya,” “ Lucira,” “ prishadajya,” “sadhya” 
(v. 7), occur only in this hymn (verse 16 is here, as also in 11. Y. i. 
164, 50, evidently a subsequent addition); and that in v. 14, we have 
“ loka” not “u loka” (see the St. Petersburg Lexicon, s.v.) 

Professor Kern urges that in the estimation of the author of the 
Purusha-sukta castes are as old as the Bun and moon. True ; but 
what does that prove ? Is not in India everything as old ? Did not 
the first man compose the well-known institutes of law ? 

Professor Kern says (p. 10) that the same classes are found 
among all kinds of nations. This tells more against, than for, him. 
In these cases it is natural classes, and not unnatural castes, that we 
find. And if the writer had made this distinction clear to himself, and 
had sought in his texts for the characteristics of each, he would have 
seen that there were no grounds for the assertion he has made. For 
we all know that wherever human society has attained to a settled 
order, it has become divided into classes; and that privileged orders 
have everywhere existed. But the transformation of classes into castes 
is peculiar to India (even in Egypt there were no castes in a strict 
sense). But this transformation did not cause itself. Did, for instance, 
the Taisya impose on himself the restriction that he was not to 

7 This docs not of course mean that the Purusha-sukta is contemporaneous with 
the Mahfibhurata ; and is not in some respects of a more archaic character than 
even the oldest parts of the latter. The rules of Sandhi, which were in force at 
the time when the Hahabharata was composed, are not observed in the Purusha- 
sukta (see above p. 161, end of note 181); and neuter plural forms like visvS in 
verse 3 of the latter are no longer used in the former. In the opinion of my 
correspondent, the tenth mandala of the R.V. is properly a gleaning of hymns 
supplementary to the preceding books, and contains compositions in regard to the 
authorship of which no tradition had been preserved. That such a “g leanin g” 
should contain comparatively recent poems need occasion no surprise. 
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learn, and to practise, the functions of a priest, not to marry the 
daughter of a Brahman, etc. ? All this necessarily arose from a legis- 
lation which from small beginnings was continually pushing its inroads 
further and further; that is, it took place artificially. "With this 
process should be compared the privileges which the Bomish Church 
has partly striven after, and partly attained, for its Brahmans. And 
who but the Brahmans themselves were the authors of this legislation ? 

“The great point, I repeat, is to distinguish between the natural 
classes or orders, and castes, which cannot have arisen naturally, but 
are artificial. 

“ The solution of the question at issue cannot turn on the degree of 
strictness with which the classes were separated from each other. "We 
have long been acquainted with the fact that classes and races — like 
nations — were everywhere far more rudely held asunder in ancient 
than in modern times. It is thus perfectly natural that marriages 
between persons of different classes were also rare. Let it be recol- 
lected what a gulf divided the patricians and plebeians in Home. 
Hence the greatest weight is to be attached to an exact definition of 
the conception of caste. I believe it may be asserted that it is only 
in India that the conclusions resulting from this conception have been 
completely drawn, by regarding each caste as a description of men sui 
generis, as a separate divine creation. 

“I am not aware on what evidence Professor Kern founds his 
opinion that the Bactrians were the most exclusive of all the Indo- 
Germans in regard to intermarriage. On this subject I would draw 
attention to the passage of Herodotus iii. 31, where the marriage of 
Gambyses with his sister is spoken of nt length. What the later 
Iranian books say of the so-called Khetudas can prove nothing in 
regard to ancient times. The Avesta gives, so far as I understand of 
it, no sort of prescription about the marriage of relatives; and the 
counsellors of Cambyses said to him quite correctly vo/zov 6 vSeva 
etjevpiaicav, o? icekevei aSe\(f>efj avvouckeiv aSeXfeov. We must first 
be told what the word qaetvadatha (see Justi's Lexicon, p. 86), in the 
few passages of the Avesta where it occurs, actually signifies. Justi 
himself understands it as meaning marriage between relatives only in 
one place. And even that has yet to be proved. The word qaetu 
(hvaetu), — or as it would be more correct (namely on the ground of 
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the metre, which everywhere reckons hv [=q] as a syllable; e.g. 
qathra [hvathra] as trisyllabic = huathra) to write it, — haetu, means 
only relationship (and, is in the Gathas always bisyllabic). Any one 
who wishes to combine with that the idea of marriage, must prove his 
point. In Spiegel too, I find no example from the old books. In fact, 
he says in his Introduction to vol. ii. of his translation, p. xxvi., that 
‘ everything relating to marriage appears to date from a very recent 
period.’ 

The explanations of the few Avesta passages which Professor Kern 
adduces are not of importance in their bearing on the main question. 
Ordinarily, in fact, it is only the three natural classes, Athrava, 
Rathesta, and Yastrya (cattle-farmer), that are mentioned. Though 
in two passages a “huiti” or “ vaesa” is added to these, that, too, is 
only a class. Professor Kern explains “ vaesa” rightly. In the Yeda 
also “ vesa” denotes a dependent settler, perhaps an inhabitant, one 
belonging to somebody, and so a servant. The interpretation of huiti 
as a “ proletary ” does not appear to be in conformity with the con- 
ceptions of that period. If it is to have Buch a signification, why does 
he not rather derive it from “hu” = “ su” (compare “prasuta,” and 
other forms which frequently occur in the ancient language), which 
means to command, direct ? 

I may, in addition to the above remarks, draw attention to the fact, 
that if the Indian and Iranian classes had a common and simultaneous 
origin, it is singular that there should be no trace of any similarity in 
the names by which these classes were permanently denoted, although 
the Zend and the Sanskrit exhibit so close an affinity in so large a 
portion of their vocabulary. 

It is true that two of the words are common to both languages, as 
“athrava” (crude form “atharvan”) corresponds to the Sanskrit 
“ atharvan” ; while the Zend “ rathaestao ” answers nearly to the 
Sanskrit “ratheshtha.” The former word, “atharvan,” is thus explained 
in Bohtlinglc and Roth’s Lexicon : “ (a) The fire and soma priest, R.Y. 
ix. 11, 2; viii. 9, 7 (here Agni is the priest); Y.S. viii. 56 (Soma is 
his own priest) ; R.Y. vi. 47, 24 ; x. 48, 2 ; a brahman, Medinlkosha, 
n. 164 ; (5) Atharvan personified is the first priest, in an undefined 
antiquity, who calls down fire from heaven, offers son», and presents 
prayers, R.Y. vi. 16, 13; vi. 15, 17; x. 21, 5; i. 80, 16; x. 92, 10; 
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i. S3, 5 ; A.Y. xviii. 3, 64. With miraculous powers . he overcomes 
the demons, and receives from the gods celestial gifts, E.Y. x. 87, 12, 
etc.” In Prof. Wilson’s Dictionary the word is explained as signifying 
a brahman. Prof. Goldstiieker, s.v. interprets it as “ (1) A brahmana, 
a priest, probably one connected with offerings to fire, or the attend- 
ance on the holy fire. (2) The proper name of a priest who is con- 
sidered to have obtained fire from heaven,” etc., etc. The word is 
perpetuated in the name of the Atharvaveda (which also bears the name 
of the “ Atharvangirasas,” the hymns or incantations of the Atharvans 
and of the Angirases, who were another set of ancient sages, or 
priests). But although we should admit, on the authority of the 
Medintkosha, that “ atharvan” is a synonym of brahmana, it cannot be 
said to have obtained much currency in Sanskrit in this sense, and 
cannot even be regarded as a generic name for priest. The passages of 
the E.V. given by B«£h (see above), in which it is not employed as a 
proper name, are the following : ix. 1 1. 2 (= S.Y. ii. 2) : Abhi te madhunu 
payo atharva.no akisrayuh | devam devaya devayu | “ The atharvans have 
mingled milk with thy sweet liquor, [milk which is] divine, and 
devoted to [thee, Boma], who art divine.” viii. 9, 7 : A somam madhu - 
mattamam gharmam sinchad atharvani | “Let him (the rishi) pour the 
sweet soma, the heated potion, into the priest.” By the priest is 
meant Agni, according to Processor Both. Sayana explains the word 
atharvani as = ahimsake ’gnau [ yadvu ’ tharvu rishih | Una nirmathito 
'gnir upacharad “ atharva ” ity uchyate \ " Into the innoxious fire ; or, 
Atharvan was a rishi : the fire rubbed forth by him is by a figure called 
‘ atharvan.’ ” Yaj. S. viii. 56 : Atharva upuvahriyamanah | “ It (soma) 
becomes ‘ atharvan ’ when being brought.” Here, Professor Both says 
Soma is his own priest. (The commentator’s note is as follows : 
Kandanartham upuvahriyamanah aniyamanah somo ’tharva-namako bha- 
vati.) B.V. vi. 47, 24: Data rathan prashtimatah sataiii gah atharva- 
bhyah | Aivathah Payave adat | ‘ Asvatha has given ten chariots with 
their horses, and a hundred cows, to the priests, to Payu.” Sayana 
explains atharvabhyah as = atharva-gotrebhyah rishibhyah \ ‘ ‘ Rishis of 
the family of Atharvan.” E.Y. x. 48, 2 : Aham Indro rodho vaksho 
Atharvanah | “ I, Indra, am the protecting armour, and strength, of 
Atharvan [o^, of the priest].” Both, s.v. vakshah, seemB to take 
Atharvan in this text for a proper name. The word employed in the 
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Veda for priest was at first “ brahman,” and subsequently “ brahmana,” 
the son of a “brahman.” See the first vol. of this work, pp. 242, ff. 
If “ atharvan” had been the name of a caste in the Indian sense from 
a period preceding the separation of the Indo- and Perso-Arians, it 
could scarcely have been dropped by the former, or made way for 
“ brahman” and “ brahmaija.” 

The crude form of “rathaestao,” as given in Justi’s Dictionary, is 
“rathaestar,” whilst the Sanskrit form is “ ratheshtha.” The words 
thus differ somewhat in form. In all the passages of the Kig- 
veda, cited in Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, “ratheshtha” appears 
to be an epithet of Indra, “riding in a chariot.” The only other 
text cited in the Lexicon, viz. Vaj. S. 22, 22, is as follows: A 
Irahman Irakmano Irahnavarclmi jayatdm | a rashtre r&janyo 
surah, ishavyo ' tivyadhl mahdratho jayatdm | dogdhri dhenuh \ vodka 
’ nadvun I dsuh saptih | purandlvir yoshd \ jishnu £ ratheshtha h sabheyo 
yuvu d’sya yajamdnasya jayatdm J “ O priest, may a brahman be bom 
possessed of the lustre of sacred learning. May a rajanya be bom in 
the kingdom, heroic, a piercing archer, riding on a great chariot 
(‘ maharatha’). May a cow yielding milk, an ox fit to carry a load, 
a swift horse, a wise woman, a victorious rider in a chariot (‘ rathe- 
shtha,’ a polite youth, be born to this sacrificer.” Here it 'will be 
observed that the word “ ratheshtha” is not one of the epithets applied 
to the Rajanya in the early part of the sentence ; and although where 
it is separately introduced afterwards, it probably denotes a person 
of the warrior class, yet it is evidently not the appellation of a caste, 
but a synonym for a fighting man. The word does not seem to be 
known to later Sanskrit ; at least, no instance of its occurrence there 
is adduced by Bohtlingk and Roth, and it does not appear at all in 
Wilson’s Dictionary. 

In the first volume of this work, pp. 11, 14, f., 292, ff., the views 
of Prof. Haug, on the antiquity of caste, as explained in his tract on 
the “ Origin of Brahmanism” (published at Poona, in 1863), have been 
stated. Dr. Haug returns to the subject in a dissertation (“ Brahma 
und die Brahmanen ”) read before the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Munich, on the 28th Maroh, 1871, in which he maintains, with some 
modifications, the conclusions at which he had before arrived. Thus, 
in p. 13, he states — 

(»/ regarding the Purusha-sukta : “ In any case it proves that the 
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caste-system in India is very ancient, and existed already in the Yedic 
age. Some have sought to disprove its existence at that period, on the 
ground that, excepting this one, the old hymns contain no distinct 
reference to it. The hymn itself they assign to the very end of the 
Yedic era. In its present form, it is true, it is not older than the 
greater part of the hymns of the tenth book, and than those of the 
Atharvaveda. But the ideas ■which it contains are certainly of a 
primeval antiquity : in particular, the descriptive portion of it looks 
like a versified sacrificial formula. And in fact the hymn is found in 
the Yajurveda among the formulas connected with human sacrifices, 
which were formerly practised in India. 

(b) “ But even if it were to be admitted that this hymn, with its 
ideas, is but a very recent product of the Yedic age, that would afford 
no sufficient proof that casteB did not exist at all in the earliest period 
of the Allan immigration into India. As we have seen above, p. 9, 
the Brahman already appears [R.V. iv. 50, 8, f., and i. 108, 7] in 
contrast to the Raj an, i.e. a member of the warrior caste (they are fre- 
quently called Rajanyas instead of Kshatriyas), — a circumstance which 
plainly points to a distinction of casteB. 

(a) “Besides, it is scarcely conceivable that the caste-system, to 
which reference is made in all the four Yedas, sometimes more fre- 
quently, sometimes more rarely, should have been suddenly formed in 
the later Yedic period. 

(d) “ The reason why the names of the castes are not mentioned in 
those hymns of the Rigveda which, rightly or wrongly (for a thorough 
investigation of this point with certain results is as yet wanting), are 
regarded as the oldest, may be a different one,” [i.e. the reason why 
the castes are not there mentioned need not be that these castes did not 
then exist]. “ The fact, namely, must not be overlooked, that by far 
the greater part of the Yedic hymns were composed for Baerificial 
purposes, and partly for quite definite ceremonies, are often merely the 
poetical variations of primeval sacrificial formulas, and further that the 
most of them are the compositions of Brahmans. As the ceremonial is 
not prescribed in the hymns, where almost everything turns upon the 
invocation of the most diverse gods, no opportunity was offered to 
make special mention of the castes. The sacrificers, i.e. those who 
caused the sacrifice to be offered (yajamanfis), are called ‘ givers’ in 
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general, also ‘the rich,’ (maghavan) without any mention of their 

caste Now as there were no hymns or sacrificial formulas 

composed specially for Brahmans, or Kshatriyas, or Vaisyas, — as there 
actually have been for the ceremonies of the Sudras, who are not 
allowed to hear verses of the Veda, — the Vedic poets had no oppor- 
tunity to mention the castes in their hymns. Consequently the fact 
that the names of the individual castes do not appear there does not 
by any means prove their non-existence. This conclusion was in any 
case premature.” 

(«) “ Besides the grounds already assigned, a further positive proof 
can be adduced that castes actually existed already in the most ancient 
period. In the religious records of the Iranians, who are so nearly 
allied [to the Indians], in the Zendavesta, the four castes are quite 
plainly to be found, only under other names, (1) Athrava, ‘priest,’ 
(Skr. Atharvan), (2) Bathaestao, ‘ warrior,’ (3) Yastriyo fshuyas, 
‘cultivator,’ (4) Huitis (Pehl. hutokhsh), ‘workman’ (Tasna 19, 17, 
Westerg.) No further data regarding the mutual relations of these 
castes are contained in the Zend writings ; but we can conclude, from 
various circumstances, that the priests, the Athravas, already formed a 
caste. So, for example, Zarathustra is forbidden by Ahuramazda to 
communicate a sacred text to any one else but an Athrava, i.e. priest 
(Yasht 14, 46, 'West.).” [See Spiegel’s Avesta, iii. 148.] “ No one but 
the son of a priest may be a priest, and the daughters of members of 
the priestly caste may only be given in marriage within the caste, — 
a custom which continues to this day. The distinction of the other 
castes has, however, become obliterated among the Zoroastrians, just 
in the same way as, among the Hindus, the Brahman caste alone has 
on the whole been maintained pure, though split up into innumerable 
subdivisions, whilst the other three castes have become dissolved into 
a great number of mixed castes, so that at the present day, properly 
Bpeaking, four castes only exist in theory, but not in reality. This 
circumstance, now, that a remnant of the caste-system has still been 
preserved among the Zoroastrians, Bpeaks strongly in favour of the 
assumption that that institution already existed among the Indians in 
the remotest times, in any case ever since their immigration into India. 
How close the connexion between the old Indians and the Iranians 
must have remained, even in the Yedic period, is shown by a distinct 
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allusion, which I have lately discovered in the Zendavesta to the initial 
verse of the Atharvaveda.” 

(/) In an earlier part of his Dissertation (p. 8, f.), Prof. Haug, after 
explaining that in the Vedic age Kshatriyas as well as Brahmans could 
take part in the performance of sacrifice, and were in some cases com- 
posers of Rik verses ; and that even Kavasha Ailusha, the son of a Blave, 
was the author of a hymn (see above, p. 397, f., note 85), adds : “ Not- 
withstanding that the Brahmans in the Vedic age occasionally accorded 
to distinguished men of other classes a participation in the privileges 
they claimed, they nevertheless appear, even in the most remote period, 
to have formed a caste distinguished from the other classes, and already 
tolerably exclusive, into which no one who was not born in it could, 
without great difficulty, obtain an entrance.” He then quotes the 
text R.V. iv. 50, 8, f., and refers to and compares i. 108, 7. 

I add a few remarks on some portions of Prof. Haug’s argument. 

(a) In regard to the Purusha-sukta, I refer to what has been said 
above, in the first volume of this work, p. 11. Prof. Haug now 
states his opinion that the ideas of the hymn are very old, but not its 
diction. 

(J) See the first volume of this work, pp. 246, and 247, note 15 in 
the latter page, and p. 263, f., also Bohtlmgk and Roth’s Lexicon, s.v. 
“kshatra.” Does not Prof. Haug found too much on the passages 
to which he refers (R.V. iv. 50, 8, f., and i. 108, 7)? See, however, 
the verse of Manu, iii. 13, quoted below, where the word “rajan” is 
employed for Rajanya. In R.V. iv. 50, 8, f., the word seems evidently 
to denote a “king.” In R.V. i. 108, 7, however, it may mean a man 
of the ruling tribe or class. Comp. Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 
s.v. “rajan.” 

(e) The Vedic period was of considerable duration. Professor Haug 
himself estimates the period during which “the bulk of the Sanhita” 
was composed to have been from 1400 — 2000 before our era, and 
thinks “the oldest hymns and sacrificial formulas may be a few 
hundred years more ancient still, so that we would fix the very com- 
mencement of Vedic literature between 2400 and 2000.” Ait. Br. i. 
47, f. The entire Vedic period would thus be a thousand years, which 
however, is, perhaps, too large an estimate. 

(<2) The reasons here assigned in explanation of the non-occurrence 
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in the hymns of other references to the castes, supposing them to have 
then existed, and to have borne the same names as afterwards, seem 
scarcely sufficient. The hymns do not appear to be so exclusively 
sacrificial in their character as is here assumed ; and might in many 
passages have admitted of allusions to the existence of castes. 

(e) The observations already made upon Professor Kern’s Dissertation 
are applicable here. 

(/) In reference to these remarks, see the first volume of this work, 
p. 265, ff. Prof. Kern, in his Dissertation, p. 18, cites a passage from 
the Mahabharata, xiii, 2505, ff., in regard to the intermarriages of Brah- 
mans with the other two next classes, one verse of which (2515) is to the 
following effect : Abrahmanam tu many ante S'udra-putram anaipunat \ 
trishu varneshu jato hi brahmanad brdhmano bhavet | “They regard 
from want of skill as not a Brahman the son of a Sudra woman [by a 
Brahman father], A son begotten by a Brahman in the three castes 
[i.e. on a woman of either of the upper three classes] will be a Brah- 
man.’’ And Manu Bays, iii. 13, S'iidraiva bharyd S'udrasya sa eha 
sva eha visah smrite | le eha sva. chaiva rcijnas cha tab eha sva. ch' agra- 
janmanah | “A S’udra female only can be the wife of a Sudra. She 
and a woman of his own caste may be the wives of a Yis, i.e. Vaisya. 
These two and a woman of his own caste may be the wives of a 
Bajan, i.e. Bajanya ; these three and a woman of his own caste may 
be the wives of a Brahman.” Prom these texts it would appear 
that purity of caste blood was not much regarded among the Hindus 
in early ages. 


NOTE C .—Page 258. 

“ The conformities [between the languages of the same family] arc 
astonishing ; and especially so, because they enter into the minutest 
details, and even into the anomalies. It is a curious phenomenon to 
discover such an inconceivable tenacity in idioms which might appear 
to be nothing more than passing caprices. The most volatile portion 
of languages, I mean their pronunciation, has evinced its stability : in 
the midst of mutations of letters, which are, nevertheless, subject to 
certain rules, vowels, long or short, have often preserved their quan- 
tity .” “On the other hand, the disparity is great: the distances which 
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the languages have traversed in their individual development are 
immense. After we have exhausted all the analogies, even the most 
secret, there remains in each of these languages a portion which is 
no longer susceptible of comparison with the other languages of the 
same family. "We must therefore admit as the causes of that partial 
incommensurableness, two opposite principles, viz., oblivion and in- 
vention. The oblivion of forms and words formerly in use is but too 
manifest in the languages with whose history we are most intimately 
acquainted ; and it has frequently injured their richness and beauty. 
Such oblivion must always follow a retrograde movement in civili- 
zation : in proportion as the intellectual sphere is contracted, a gene- 
ration which has relapsed into ignorance and barbarism, abandons 
expressions which have now become superfluous. And as regards 
invention, I find no difficulty in that either, since in order to com- 
prehend the absolute origin of language, we have no choice between 
having recourse to a miracle, and conceding to mankind an in- 
stinctive power of inventing language.” — A. W. von Schlegel, de 
l’origine des Hindous, Essais ; and in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, vol. ii. p. 433. 


ROTE D . — Page 277. 

Mr. Geldart argues the question both from a negative and a positive 
point of view. Under the first head, he remarks that “language is 
too uncertain an ethnological test to be of any practical value,” and 
instances the complete discrepancy which exists between the races and 
the languages of the British Isles. Cumberland and Cornwall, for 
example, in language agree with London and disagree with ‘Wales, 
while as to race, it is directly the reverse.” The same thing is shown, 
he observes, “ by many similar examples : the accumulative evidence 
of all amounted to this, that since in so many cases where the ethno- 
logical indications of language can be compared with the actual testi- 
mony of history, the latter completely contradicts the former,” a 
common language is “ not even prima facie evidence in favour of a 
common lineage.” “ Secondly, in a positive point of view, it was 
shown that in all the instances above cited, there had taken place 
between the races a dose assimilation of (1) political, (2) religious, (3) 
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intellectual, or (4) general social relations, or of any, or of all of these 
combined ; and it was suggested that it is such an assimilation, and 
not unity of race, that unity of language rightly typifies.” 

“ The g um of the whole was, that it is not safe to infer from 
affinity between the language of two nations more than this, that there 
was a time when there existed between them civil, religious, or some 
sort of social relations. Language was the product and token of a 
nation’s political, moral, or intellectual, but not of its physical con- 
stitution. It would not reveal a people’s genealogy, but its mental 
and social history. 

“ Should it ever be proved that all languages were derived from one 
original, the sole valid inference would be, that at some time one 
sovereign race had imposed upon all the rest its own political or social 
institutions, while the great question of the number of races would 
remain just where it stood.” 


NOTE D *. — Page 287. 

“Strabo tells us that the tribes of the Persians, Medes, Bactrians,- 
and Sogdians, spoke nearly the same language. 'We can have no 
difficulty in supposing that this similarity of speech which existed in 
Strabo’s age, existed also in earlier times. The old Iranian dialects, 
of which the monuments have been still preserved to us, justify this 
assumption. Of these there are four, (1) the speech of the earlier 
Achsemenidse, (2) that of the later Acheemonida), (3) the dialect of 
the Gathas, 8 (4) the old Bactrian, the ordinary language of the 
Avesta. The last two dialects might perhaps also be embraced 
under the designation of Avestic. The first two of these dialects 
belong to western, the last two to eastern, Iran.” — Spiegel, in Kuhn 
and Schleicher’s Beitrage zur Yergl. Sprachf. ii. 6. I must refer to 
the original paper for further details regarding these dialects. I will 
only quote one or two remarks. In his aocount of the old Persian or 
earlier Achmmenidan dialect, Spiegel observes (p. 7), that, “we find 
in it all the classes of the Sanskrit alphabet represented, excepting 
the cerebrals, which have a purely local origin.” (See above, p. 440, 

8 [It is scarcely necessary to say that this has no connexion with the Indian 
Githa dialect, described above, pp. 115, ff. — J.M.} 
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note.) At p. 13, lie remarks: “We have pointed out in the entire 
grammar of the old Persian so much that is identical with the 
Sanskrit, that it may now he time to notice the differences which 
stamp it as a distinct language from the old Indian. Not a few such 
peculiarities are to he found in all the departments of grammar. 
In a phonetic aspect, there is this important deviation that the old 
Persian has the letter 2 , which is unknown to the Sanskrit, and 
that it, like the Greek, changes the Indian s into h.” — (See above, 
pp. 313, and 315). 


NOTE E. — Page 296. 

Eigveda ix. 113, 7—11. Yatra jyotir ajasram yasmin loke svar 
hitam | Tasmin mam dhehi pavamdna amrite loke akshite | Yatra 
raja Vaivasvato yatravarodhanaih divah | Yatrdmur yahvatir upas tatra 
mam amritam kridhi | Yatr&nukumaih charanam trinuke tridive divah | 
Lokah yatra jyotishmantas tatra mam, etc. | Yatra kamah nikumascha 
yatra hradhnasya vishtapam | Svadhd cha yatra triptischa tatra mam, 
etc. | Yatrunandaicha modascha mudah pramuda dsate \ Kdmasya 
yalrdpiah kdmda tatra mdm, etc. j “Place me, 0 purified (Soma), in 
that undecaying unchanging region, where perpetual light and glory 
abide. Make me immortal in the world where king Yaivasvata 
(Tama) reigns, where the sanctuary of the sky is, and those great 
waters are. Make me immortal in the third heaven, where action is 
at pleasure, where the shining regions exist. Make me immortal in 
the world where all enjoyments abide, in the realm of the sun, where 
celestial food and satisfaction are found. Make me immortal in the 
world where there are manifold pleasures and joys, and where the 
objects of desire are attained.” Eenfey, Gloss, to Samaveda, under 
the word nikdma, renders svadhd and triptih by “nectar and ambrosia.” 
See the fifth vol. of this work, pp. 284, ff. 

NOTE F .—Page 297. 

I shall here translate or abstract the most important parts of Dr. 
Windischmann’s Dissertation, “ On the Soma-worship of the Arians.” 
Dr. Windischmann begins with the following remarks : “ If we advert 
to the striking contrast which exists between the doctrine of Zara- 
thustra and the Drahmanical system, and to the fact that the former 
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must be looked on as the work of a reformer seeking to preserve the 
old nature-worship from the mythological transformations with which 
it was threatened, it must appear as a matter of the greater im- 
portance to throw light upon those points in which the two religions 
agree. For as regards those conceptions which existed before the two 
systems had developed their opposing principles, we may reasonably 
assume that they were possessed in common long before the separation 
of the Arian race into the Indian and Iranian branches, that they 
formed part of the (already existing, and distinguishable) religions of 
the Zendavesta and the Yeda, and that they had been inherited from 
the most primitive tradition. Such traditions are, indeed, compara- 
tively few ; but the concurrence of those which have been preserved, 
is so much the more striking ; as, for example, Lassen (Ind. Ant. i. 
517) has shown in regard to the Iranian legend of king Yima, son of 
Vivanghat, who corresponds to the Indian Yama, son of YivaBvat. 
Yima, however, is regarded by the Medo-Persians aB the first king, 
lawgiver, and founder of the Iranian worship, while Yama is looked 
on by the Brahmans as lord of Hades (R.Y. i. 35, 6), and judge of the 
dead, and it is his brother Manu who plays the same part as Yima.” 
[See, however, p. 296, above.] “But by far the most remarkable 
analogy is that which exists between the Haoma of the Zendavesta and 
the Soma of the most ancient Brahmanical books, an analogy which is 
not confined to some few features of the legend, but extends to the 
entire Soma- worship of the early Arian race. 

“ Haoma and Soma are names etymologically identical. Both come 
from the root su, in Zend hu, which signifies, ‘ to beget,’ and also, but 
especially in the Yedic dialect, to * drop,’ or ‘ to press out juice.’ In 
later Indian mythology Soma means the moon and its deity : but in 
the Zendavesta and the Yedas it signifies a celebrated plant, and its 
juice. This is the asclepias acida, or sarcostema viminalis, the ex- 
pressed juice of which produces a peculiarly astringent, narcotic, and 
intoxicating effect. The plant,® plucked up by the roots, is collected 
by moonlight on the mountains ; stripped of its leaves ; carried on a 
car drawn by two goats to the place of sacrifice (where a spot covered 
with grass and twigs is prepared); crushed between stones by the 

• Compare Stevenson’s Translation of _the Sumaveda, p. iv. This work is re- 
peatedly referred to in the sequel. 
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priests; and is then thrown, stalks as well as juice (sprinkled with 
water) into a sieve, whence, after the whole has been farther pressed 
by the hand of the Brahmans, the juice trickles into a vessel (called 
drona) which is placed beneath. The fluid is then mixed with clari- 
fied butter, wheaten and other flour, and brought into a state of 
fermentation; it is then offered thrice a day, and partaken of by 
the Brahmans. The Samaveda is almost entirely made up of songs to 
accompany this ceremony ; and the Rigveda, too, contains numerous 
passages which have reference to it. It was unquestionably the 
greatest and the holiest offering of the ancient Indian worship. The 
sound of the trickling juice is regarded as a sacred hymn. The gods 
drink the offered beverage ; they long for it (as it does for them) ; they 
are nourished by it, and thrown into a joyous intoxication: this is 
the case with Indra (who performs his great deeds under its influence), 
with the Asvins, the Maruts, and Agni. The beverage iB divine, it 
purifies, it inspires greater joy than alcohol, it intoxicates S'akra, it is 
a water of life, protects and nourishes, gives health and immortality, 
prepares the way to heaven, destroys enemies, etc. The Samaveda 
distinguishes two kinds of Soma, the green and the yellow : but it is 
its golden colour which is for the most part celebrated. 

If we compare all this with what the Persians Bay of the Haoma 
plant, we find the most surprising agreement. Haoma is the first of 
the trees, planted by Ahura Mazda in the fountain of life. He who 
drinks of its juice never dies. According to the Bundehesh, the 
Gogard or Gokeren tree bears the Haoma, which gives health and 
generative power, and imparts life at the resurrection. The Haoma 
plant does not decay, bears no fruit, resembles the vine, is knotty, and 
has leaves like jessamine ; it is yellow and white. Its juice is prepared 
and offered with sacred rites, and is called Parahaoma. Thus in 
Yasna, iii. 5, it is said haomencha para-haomencha ayeie, ‘ I reverence 
the Haoma and the Para-haoma.’ 

“The fact that the Magians offered up a plant was known to 
Plutarch, 10 but what this plant was is not certain The plant 

10 The paragraph in which this information is found (of which 'Windischmann 
cites only a few words) is as follows : — 

Plutarch do Isid, et Osir. 46. Nouifavm yap ol piv Beobs elvcu Sbo xaBdirep avTiri- 
Xvovs, rbv pbv iyaBa v, rby <pab\av bijpioupyiy • of 5i rbv piv ipeivova Cetn, rbv Se 
erepoy Salpaya, KaKovtriv • Sunetp Zoipicurrpis i payas, by ireyraict<rx<b-lois freer ray 
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seems to have changed with the locality ; and the soma-plant of the 
Indians does not appear to be the same as the haoma of the Persians ; 
at least the latter affirm that their sacrificial plant does not grow in 
India. Ahura Mazda causes the white haoma to grow among the 

numerous kinds of trees A constant appellation of the haoma 

is the gold-coloured ( zairigaono ), just as in the Veda. 

“But these are not the only points of resemblance between the 
Soma worship of the Indians and Persians. There is one other very 
important particular in which they both agree. In the Vedas, Soma 
is not merely a sacred sacrificial beverage, but also a god. This is 
proved by numerous passages of the Veda (Stevenson, p. 98) ; and in 
particular by the splendid hymn to Soma, Rigveda, i. 91. Precisely 
in the same manner, Haoma is, in the Zendavesta, not a plant only, 
but also a powerful deity ; and in both works the conceptions of the 
god and the sacred juice blend wonderfully with each other. The 
most important passages regarding this personified Haoma are to be 
found in the 9th and 10th sections of the Ya£na, which are explained 
by striking analogies in the hymn of the Veda just referred to. The 

TpouKuv ycyavcvai rcpcaflircpov brropounr. OEros ojv itcaAc i i -bv pip ' Clpou.o.(iii r t 
rbv 8c 'Apcipdvtav Kal TcpoaaTcctpaivera t bv pev ioiKcvai <pairl pji\i<r ra r S >v cwcrflijTur, 
rbv 8c (prtaAiv aadrip Kal iyvatip pcaov 51 apupoiv rbv M(0pr]i/ char Sib ko! MlOpr/v 
Tlepcat rhv pc<rlrriv avopafavtriv- 48t8a£c per Tip evKTaia Ovclv Kal x a P‘ rj r'>]pta, Tl P 8c 
avoTprfirata Kal ffKvOpcyirdi. Tldav yap Ttva k6tttovtcs Hpupi KaXovpcvrjv cv b\jUip, rbv 
"ABt/u avaKaAovvrat Kal rbv ffXOTGW clra pl^avrcs alpan Xvkov trtpa yevros, c is rdnov 
ai'-TjXioi' 4*<pdpova i Kal ftiirrovai. Kal yap r&v tpvruv vopifavffi ra pbv rov ayaBov 
Oeou, ra Be rov KaKou Ba Ipovos clvai' Kal rwv fetur, Ibtrircp Hvvas Kal vpviBas Kal 
Xcpraiovs dx^vovs, rov iyaBov' tow Be <pav\ov robs ivvBpovs clvai, Bit Kal rbv 
KTclvama rrhclirrovs cv8aipovl£ov<ri. 

“ For some think that there arc two gods, as it wero opposed in their functions, 
the one the framer of good objects, the other of bad. Some call the more excellent 
being God, and the other Demon j as Zoroaster, the Maginn, who is related to have 
lived 5000 years before the Trojan war. Ho called the one Oromnzes, the other 
Arimanius, and declared that the former resembled light most of all sensible things, 
and the latter darkness and ignorance. He also said that Mithras was intermediate 
between them. This is the reason why the Persians call Mithras the mediator. He 
taught them to sacrifice votive and thank-offerings to the one (Oromazes), and to the 
other gloomy oblations to avert his wrath. For after pounding a certain herb called 
Smomi in a mortar, they invoke Pluto and darkness ; and when they havo mixed it 
with the blood of a slaughtered wolf, they carry it to a sunless spot and cast it away. 
For they also regard certain plants as belonging to the good deity, and others to the 
evil demon ; and some animals, as dogs, and birds, and hedgehogs, to the former 
(and others as) sea-urchins, to the latter ; and they felicitate those who have killed 
the greatest number of these last.” 
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9th. section begins thus : ‘ In early morning Haoma came to Zarathus- 
tra, who was consecrating his sacred fire, and repeating prayers. Zara- 
thustra asked him, " What man art thou, whom I see to be the most 
excellent in the whole existing world on account of his immortal life?” 
Hereupon Haoma, the pure, the remover of sickness, answered me, 

“ I am, 0 Zarathustra, the pure, the remover of sickness. Invoke me, 
holy man, pour me forth to drink, celebrate me with praise, as formerly 
the holy men used to do.” Then Zarathustra said, “Keverence to 
Haoma.” ’ 11 Haoma is here called ‘ remover of heat, or sickness,’ and 
in the same way Soma is said in Rigveda, i. 91, 12, to be amlvaha, 

‘ the destroyer of suffering.’ This passage of the Yasna clearly shows 
how, as I have before mentioned, the separate ideas of the god and of 
the juice are blended. Haoma desires that he himself shall he pre- 
pared for sacrifice. 

“ This passage is followed by a specification of the four original 
worshippers of Haoma. The first was Vivanhat, who prepared the 
celestial beverage hunuta, and in consequence obtained a blessing, and 
the fulfilment of his wish that a son should be born to him. This was 
King Yima, the most glorious of men, in whose realm men and animals 
never died, water and trees never dried up, food was superabundant, 
and cold, heat, disease, death, and devilish envy were unknown. 

“ What has before been said of Yima shows the importance of this 
passage. The worship of Haoma is placed anterior to Yima, i.e. to the 
commencement of Iranian civilization ; and in fact is declared to be 
the cause of that happy period. The Rigveda also refers to this high 
antiquity of the Soma worship, when (i. 91, 1) it says of Soma : 
‘By thy guidance, 0 brilliant (Soma), our courageous fathers have 
obtained treasures among the gods.’ Like Yivanhat, the next wor- 
shippers of Haoma, viz., Athwya and Samanam Sevishta, also obtained 

11 Compare Spiegel’s translation of tlie same passage, and its continuation, Avcsta, 
ii. 68, ff. In note i lie remarks : “ Haoma, like vnrions other deities of the Avcsta, 
is regarded as at once a personal god, and ns the thing on account of which this god 
was imagined. Haoma is at once a Yazata and a drink. The original identity 
of the Indian Soma with the Haoma of the Avesta has been excellently shown in 
F. 'Windischmann’s dissertation, Among botli nations the healing power of the 
Haoma is prominently noticed, but among' tho Parsis it is particularly the white 
Haoma which imparts immortality. The Indian plant is tho asclepias acida ; the 
Persian is not determined. Both nations notice that the plant grew on mountains, 
and originally, at least, it must have been the same plant which both employed.” 
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offspring, — Thraetaono and sons who destroyed the Ahrimaninn 
monster. The heroic age of the conflict of light is thus referred back, 
to Haoma, whilst in the Rigveda (i. 91, 8), Soma is invoked to 
1 deliver from destruction, to suffer none of his friends to perish ;’ and 
(in verse 15) to protect from incantations and from sin; and in the 
Samaveda (Stevenson, p. 259) he is said to drive away the Rakshasas. 

“ It is interesting to remark, that while Thraetaono is said here to 
have been bestowed by Haoma, the Samaveda names a Rishi Trita as 
an offerer of Soma. 

“ The fourth worshipper of Haoma is Pourusaspa, the father of Zara- 
thustra: his reward was the birth of this illustrious son, the promulgator 
of the anti-demonic doctrine. Here also the ancient legend confirms 
the priority of the Haoma worship to the Zoroastrian reformation. 

“ When Zarathustra has thus learnt that he owes his own existence 
to Haoma, he celebrates his praises : and the epithets which he here 
applies to the god agree in a remarkable way with those of the Yeda. 
Some of these parallel epithets are kvaresa, Zend, = svarshu, Sanskrit 
(R.V. i. 91, 21), ‘giving heaven;’ verethrajao , Zend, = vritrahi, Sanskrit 
(R.V. i. 91, 5), ‘ destroyer of enemies ; ’ hukhratus, Zend, = stdraiuh, 
Sanskrit (R.Y. i. 91, 2), 1 offering good sacrifices,’ or ‘ wise,’ or 1 strong.’ 
The blessings supplicated by Zarathustra from Haoma also agree in 
many points with those which the Yedic poet asks from Soma.” 

It is not necessary, however, to pursue the subject farther. I refer 
the reader, who wishes further details of this sort, to Dr. Windisch- 
mann’s dissertation itself. 

I copy the following remarks on the Soma worship from Mr. Whit- 
ney’s “Main Results of the later Yedic Researches in Germany" 
(Journal of the Amer. Orient. Society, iii. 299, 300). The “hymns, 
one hundred and fourteen in number [of the 9th book of the Rigveda], 
are, without exception, addressed to the Soma, and being intended to 
be sung while that drink was expressed from the plant that afforded it, 
and was clarified, are called pdvamdnyas, ‘purificational.’ .... The 
word soma mouns simply ‘extract’ (from the root su t to express, 
extract), and is the name of a beverage prepared from a certain herb, 
the asclepias acida, which grows abundantly upon the mountains of 
India and Persia. This plant, which by its name should be akin to 
our common milk-weed, furnishes, like the latter, an abundant milky 
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juice, which, when fermented, possesses intoxicating qualities. In 
this circumstance, it is believed, lies the explanation of the whole 
matter. The simple-minded Arian people, whose whole religion was 
a worship of the wonderful powers and phenomena of nature, had no 
sooner perceived that this liquid had power to elevate the spirits, and 
produce a temporary phrenzy, under the influence of which the in- 
dividual was prompted to, and capable of, deeds beyond his natural 
powers, than they found in it something divine ; it was, to their appre- 
hension, a god, endowing those into whom it entered with god-like 
powers; the plant which afforded it became to them the king of plants; 
the process of preparing it was a holy sacrifice ; the instruments used 
therefor were sacred. Tho high antiquity of this cultus is attested by 
the references to it found occurring in the Persian Avesta ; it seems, 
however, to have received a new impulse on Indian territory, as the 
puvamunya hymns of the Veda exhibit it in a truly remarkable state 
of development. Soma is there addressed as a god in the highest 
strains of adulation and veneration; all powers belong to him; all 
blessings are besought of him, as bis to bestow. And not only do such 
hymns compose one whole book of tho Eik, and occur scattered here 
and there through other portions of it, but tho most numerous single 
passages and references everywhere appearing, show how closely it 
had intertwined itself with the whole ritual of the Yedic religion.” 
[See the section on Soma in the fifth volume of this work.] 

Lassen remarks in reference to the affinities of the Iranians and 
Indians (Ind. Ant. lsted., i. 516 ; 2nd ed., i. 617): “ It should first bo 
recollected that the Zendavesta shows us the [Iranian] doctrine not in 
its original, but in a reformed shape ; a distinction is made between the 
pious men who lived before the proclamation of the law by Zoroaster, and 
the 1 nearest relations and we may conclude that the points wherein 
the Bruhmanieal Indians and tho followers of Zoroaster coincide, belong 
to the old, and those in which they differ, to tho new, system. Of the 
beings who uro the objects of veneration in the Avesta, it is the seven 
highest, i.e. Ahura Mazda aud the Amesha S'pontas, who are peculiarly 
Iranian ; their names are unknown to the Brahmans ; the Vedas re- 
cognize no class of seven divinities of the highest rank who arc of the 
same character. On the other hand, there is no truce of Brahma among 
the Iranians. r lho fundamental principle of the Zend doctrine, the 
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dualistic separation of tie good and evil principles, is, in like manner, 
foreign to Brahmanism. But there are, nevertheless, other deities, 
who are equally venerated in the Zen da vesta and the Veda, viz., fire, 
the sun, the moon, the earth, and water; a fact which indicates that 
both religions have a common foundation.” 

Lassen also treats of the legend of Tima, and of other points of con- 
nexion between the Indian and Iranian religions, 1st ed. i. pp. 517— 
526, and at greater length in the 2nd ed. pp. 619-634; and then 
observes : “ These common reminiscences of the Eastern Iranians, 
and the Arian Indians, cannot be explained from any communications 
such as neighbouring nations might make to one another. On the 
contrary, we perceive sometimes a varying, sometimes a contradictory, 
conception of important traditions and appellations, which is only 
intelligible if we presuppose an earlier agreement, which had, in part, 
become lost and modified in the course of time, after the separation of 
the two nations ; and in part had become converted into a contradic- 
tion by a division in their opinions. Even thiB contradiction indicates 
a closer connexion between the two nations at an earlier period.” 

See also Professor R. Roth’s articles in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, for 1848 (pp. 216, ff.), 1850 (pp. 417, if.), and 1852 
(pp. 67, if.), on the legends of Feridun and Jemshld, and on the 
“highest gods of the Arian nations;” and also his paper on Nabanaz- 
dista, at p. 243 of the last-named volume ; as well as Spiegel’s paper 
in Indische Studien, iii. 448, In the vol. of the Journal of the Germ. 
Or. Society for 1848, p. 216, Roth proposes to show by an example, 
“how the Yeda and the Avcsta flow from one fountain, like two 
streams, the one of which, the Vedic, has continued fuller, purer, and 
truer to its original character ; while the other has become in many 
ways polluted, has changed its original course, and consequently cannot 
always be followed back with equal certainty to its sources.” Sec 
also Professor Muller’s “Last Results of the Persian Researches,” 
reprinted in “ Chips," i. 81, ff. 

JSTOTE G .—Page 306. 

Professor Cowell, editor of the fifth edition of the History of India 
(1866), has some remarks on this conclusion of Mr. Elphinstone in an 
additional Appendix, no. viii., pp, 284, ff. He there gives a summary 
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of the circumstances which lead to the belief that the Indians were 
immigrants from without, as the most probable inference from the 
premises. He alludes first to “ the fact of a connexion between the 
original Sanskrit-speaking tribes and the other nations of Western 
Asia and Europe, as proved by the common origin of their respective 
languages,” as admitted by Mr. Elphinstone, and then proceeds: “ It 
is perhaps going too far to assert that this connexion is thus proved 
to be one of race ; at any rate, this is a question which belongs to 
physical science rather than to history. It is enough for the historian 
if it is granted that in some remote prehistoric time the ancestors of 
these various tribes were living in close political relation to each 
other; and the similarity which we find in their languages must un- 
doubtedly prove this, even although the problem of race should remain 
as unsettled a question as before.” Compare Mr. Geldart’s remarks 
in note D, above, pp. 467, 468. 

Professor Cowell allows that “this similarity and linguistic sympathy 
proves only the fact of a connexion ; but they ‘ prove nothing regard- 
ing the place where it subsisted, nor about the time,’ [Elphinstone] ; 
but” (he adds) “perhaps the following considerations may throw some 
light on this further question,” and then goes on to say that “a central 
home once occupied by the ancestors of these now widely scattered 
nations seems prima facie more probable than to suppose that they 
emigrated from the furthest extremity of the line as India.” He then 
states the considerations which confirm this view. 


NOTE H . — Page 316. 

“ The question regarding the time and place of the separation is of 
yet greater importance than that concerning its cause. Eor our present 
inquiry, it is of less consequence to determine the place, than the time, 
of that separation. As regards the region where the Indians and 
Iranians dwelt together, several suppositions may be made. The 
Iranians may have immigrated into the Panjab along with the Indians, 
and have turned thence in a westerly direction. But, on the other 
hand, the Indians might have separated themselves from the Iranians, 
and travelled towards the east. Thirdly, it might be conjectured that 
the two races had parted from each other before they migrated towards 
India and Iran. Be this as it may, though we are unable to assign 
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any date to the period of the separation, -we' must decidedly hold it to 
have occurred before the Yedie era. Kb such relation exists between 
the two races as would justify us in assuming that the Iranians formed 
one community with the Indians during the Vcdic period. The great 
majority of the Vcdic gods and of the Vedic conceptions are as little 
known to the Iranians, as the Iranian conceptions are to the Indians. 
The ideas which are common to both nations may be most easily and 
satisfactorily explained by supposing them to have been developed in 
the ante-Vedic period.” Spiegel, in Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrage 
zur vergl. Sprachf. vol ii. pp. 3, 4. 


KOTE I . — Page 316. 

“It is the common view that it was religious grounds which oc- 
casioned the separation of the Indians and Iranians. This opinion is 
supported by the fact that the names of several divinities which have 
a good signification among the one people, are used in a bad sense by 
the other, and vice versa. Thus the Indian deva (god), has become 
a demon among the Iranians under the form of daera ; and Indra as 
A fidra has experienced a similar degradation. It must not be denied 
that these differences of conception may have had their foundation in 
a religious schism between the two nations ; but this opinion should 
not be regarded as more than a probable conjecture, or held to be an 
historical fact, which follows from the linguistic data with the same 
certainty as the proposition that the Indian and Iranian nations had 
originally the same common ancestors. Other possible modes may bo 
conceived, in which this opposition may have arisen; such as the 
internal development of the Iranian people itself. "We have only to 
reflect on the case of the German religions, and their ancient gods, 
v ho. in presence of Christianity, came to be regarded as evil spirits. 
Tmalisin, with its rigorous consequences, was a power which operated 
in. Iran in precisely the same manner as Christianity did in Germany. 
Inis dualism, which was a result of the particular development of the 
Iranian people, was compelled to make room in its system, in the best 
way it could, for those forms of religious belief which it found already 
in existence, and did not feel itself strong enough to discard, llany 
beings formerly regarded as gods may thus have been transformed inf- 
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evil spirits, because they stood in too strong a contrast to the new 
moral system. It appears to me that the opposition between the 
religious conceptions of the Indians and the Iranians grew up gradually, 
and not all at once, in consequence of a reform of Zarnthustra, as some 
have assumed.” Spiegel, as above, p. 3. On Aiidra see the 5th vol. of 
this work, p. 121, and note 212 there. 


NOTE J .—Page 327. 

Ptolemy, Geogr. vi. 16, has the following notice of Ottorocorra : — 

’’Opr/ 8e biefoicev ttjv ^TjpiKrjv, ra re KaXoupteva "Awifia, k. t. X. 
“ The country of Serica is surrounded by mountain ranges,” viz., the 
Annibian, the Auxacian, the Asmirsean, the Casian, the Thagurian, 
and that of Emodus. 

Kal to KaXovpevov ’OrropoKoppa';, ov to trepara ewe^et poipa<s 
pi : fi "Kerr Kal pour A 9. “ [Another of these ranges] is that called 

Ottorocorras, the limits of which extend from 169° 36' to 176° 39' 
east longitude.” 

Ta p.ev ovv ap/CTuccbrepa rrj^ Hr/pucf)*; KaravepLOVTat eOvr] 'Av- 
Qpwmofywym). “ The northern parts of Serica are inhabited by the 
tribes of the Anthropophagi ” (men-eaters). The Annibi, Sizyges, etc. 
follow. 

Kal pieo-Tjp.ftpivdoTaToi' irapa ra 'Hp,wSa Kal XppiKa oprj ’Otto- 
po/coppai. 11 And southernmost of all, near the Emodian and Serican 
mountains, dwell the Ottorocorrm.” 

Among the cities of Serica is mentioned Ottorocorra, in east lon- 
gitude 165° 37' 15". 

Ottorocora is again alluded to by Ptolemy in book viii., in his 
remarks on the eighth map of Asia : — 

'H ’OrropoKopa ttjv p*e'/Lcrn]V rjpepav e%ei copoiv iSyo eyyiara- 
Kal SUaTTjKev ' Ake^avhpdas irpo? ec o &pat<s eirra. “The greatest 
length of the day in Ottorocora is nearly 14J hours. It is distant 
from Alexandria seven hours towards the east.” 

See, for an account of Ptolemy’s geographical system, Lassen’s Ind. 
Ant. iii. 94, if. ; and for the position of Ottorocorra, the map at the 
end of the same volume. 
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NOTE K. — Page 334. 

In regard to Airyanem Vaejo, Lassen observes (Ind. Ant. 1st ed., 
i., p. 526, ff. ; 2nd ed. p. 634, ff.): “If we assume tbat the Arian 
Indians and the Iranians had originally the same common abodes, 
out of India, we should expect to find a tradition on the subject 
among the latter people rather than among the former. We have 
already said that the Indians have no longer any legend of this 
sort, though they imagine a sacred region and tho seats of the gods 
to exist to the north of India. 18 The Iranians, on the contrary, clearly 
designate Airyanem Yaejo as the first created country : this they place 
in the extreme east of the Iranian highlands, in the region where the 
Oxus and Yaxartes take their rise. This country was afflicted with 
winter by Ahriman, and had only two months of summer, as if 
the tradition of a decrease in the earth's temperature still floated 
in the legend. We must suppose the cold highlands on the 
western slopes of Belurtag and Mustag to be meant,” etc. [The 
next paragraph will be quoted in Note M.] The following remarks 
are added: “It suffices to have made it probable that the earliest 
abodes of the Indians and Iranians are to be sought in the extreme 
east of the Iranian highlands ; but we may assert it to be more than 
probable that the Indians were derived from some part of the Iranian 

18 Lassen’s idea, quoted in p. 337, that the 11 daily prospect of the snowy summits 
of the Himalaya, glittering far and wide over the plains,” and the knowledge the 
Indians had of the “ table-land beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its 
clear and clondless sky,” etc., would point out the 11 north as the abode of the gods, 
and the theatre of wonders,” is confirmed by Homer’s description of Olympus, Odyss. 
vi. 42, ff. : — 

OdAupirdvS’, oQl <patr\ Be&v e’5os atr&oAts ntel 
v Epfxeyat' odr* avepourt riydafferm, ottrs ttot’ uuBpcp 
Aeierai, oSt* x 1 ^ ftrnrfAvarai' oAAa p AX aftpy 
nsirrarat Svttpe\os x \cukt] S' iTuScSpoptv aty An. 

“ Olympus, where they say the blessed gods 
Bepose for ever in secure abodes : 

No stormy blasts athwart those summits sweep, 

No showers or snows bedew the sacred steep ; 

But cloudless skies serene above are spread, 

And golden radiance plays around its head.” 

This, however, is the ideal Olympus. The mountain is styled hyivyupos, “snowy,” 
in . Iliad i. 420, where the scholiast explains the discrepancy by saying tbat the 
epithet “ snowy " applies only to the parts below the clouds, the summits being 
above tho clouds, and exempt from rain or snow. 
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country The means of arriving at a conclusion on this sub- 

ject are uncertain; we can only form conjectures from a review of the 
later geographical positions occupied by these nations ; and we are 
thus led to fix on the country lying between the Caspian sea and 
the highlands before mentioned, as having been most probably their 
ancient seats.” 

See also Ariana Antiqua, p. 134, quoted in Note M. 

Baron von Bunsen also treatB of the First Fargard of the Yendidad 
in one of the Appendices to his Bibel-werk, vol. v. pp. 315, 316. I 
abstract the following remarks : — “ The sacred books of Zoroaster’s 
followers begin with a description of the gradual diffusion of the Arian 
races of Bactria, as far as the Penjab. The account of these migrations 
of the Bactrian Arians is preceded by a remarkable reference to the 
primeval country in the north-east, from which their forefathers re- 
moved to their present abodes, in consequence of a great natural con- 
vulsion. It appears that that once perfect primeval country, Airyana, 
had originally a very mild climate, until the hostile deity created a 
powerful serpent, and snow ; so that only two months of summer re- 
mained, while winter prevailed during ten. The country next oc- 
cupied was Sogdiana; and the third Bactria. The progress of the 
Arians with their civilization is, as it were, the march of Ahura Mazda, 
the lord of spirits. This advance has an historical import, for all the 
countries which are specified form a continuous series, extending 
towards the south and west, and in all of them the Arian culture is 
discoverable, and even now (in part exclusively) predominant. The 
first-named country can be no other than that where the Oxus and 
Yaxartes take their rise; the table-land of Pamer, and Khokand. 
Assuming the genuineness and antiquity of the Bactrian tradition, we 
have here a testimony, deserving of the highest consideration, to the 
historical character of the Biblical tradition regarding the interruption 
of the life of the Asiatic population by a great natural convulsion con- 
fined to this locality. The country lying between the highlands just 
mentioned to the east, anc^the mountains of Caucasus and Ararat to 
the west, with the Caspian Sea in its centre, is regarded by scientific 
geologists, such as Humboldt and Murchison, as the very region where 
the most recent convulsions of nature have occurred. The snow and 
the prolonged winter alluded to in the oldest Arian tradition must 
have been the result of an upheaving of the land into mountain*.” 
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‘ NOTE Y.—Page 354. 

In the Asiatic Kesearchcs, vol. xv. 108, Professor H. H. "Wilson 
translates parts of a long passage in the Kama Parva, or viii th book of 
tho Mahabh., verses 2025, ff., in which the manners of the Bahlkas, 
Madras, Qandharas, Arattas, and other tribes of the Panjab are stig- 
matized as disgraceful. The same text is quoted and translated in the 
appendix to M. Troycr’s Eajataranginl, vol. ii. pp. 549, ff. I will 
cite a few specimens from this passage. The country where the 
Bahlkas dwell is thus defined (verses 2029, ff.) ; Yalmlikrilah Uima- 
vatH Gangagd eha vahishlpituh \ Sarasvatyd Yamunayd Kurukshelrena 
chilpi ye | Panchunum Sindhu-shashtandm nadinaiii ye' antarusritah ] 
Tan dharmavdhyun asuohin B&Mliun pa/rvearjayet | “Let every one 
avoid those impure Bahlkas, who are outcasts 13 from righteousness, 
who arc shut out by the Himavat, the Ganga, the Sarasvati, the 
Yamuna, and Kurukshetra, and who dwell between the five rivers 
which arc associated with the Sindhu (Indus), as the sixth.” 

Their women are thus described (v. 2035) : Gdyanty athacha 
nrityanti stnyo niaituh vivusasah | Nagardgdra-vapreshu valur mdl- 
yunuhpamh, etc. “ The women, drunk and undressed, wearing gar- 
lands, and perfumed with unguents, sing and dance in public places, 
and on the ramparts of tho town,” etc. ; with much more to the same 
effect. 

Again (v. 2063, ff.) : Panchanadyo vahanty etah yatra nissritya 
parvatut \ Arattuh nama Balukuh na teshv Aryo dvyaham vaset | (v. 
2068, ff.) Arattiih nama te desalt Buhikam nama tajjalam | Brdhmand- 
pasadah yatra tulyakdldh P rajdpateli \ Veclo na tesshum vedyancha yajno 
yajanam era eha | Yratyunum ddsamlyunum annam devah na hhunjatc \ 
Prasthaluh Madra-Gdndhurak Arattuh ndmatah Khasuh \ Yasdti- 
SmdhusaavlrCth iti pruyo ’tikntsitdh | “In the region where these five 
rivers flow after issuing from the mountains dwell tho Bahlkas, called 
Arattas ; let no Arya dwell there oven for two days. . . . The name 

13 These expressions, “ dharma-rff/ij/iw” and vu/us/t-kritilh,” seem to contain a 
play on the name of the Bahihas. This tribe is mentioned in tho S'. P, Br. i. 7, 3, 
S, quoted above, p. 202 ; where it is said that they gave to Agni the name of Bhava. 
This reference to their recognition of one of tho Indian gods, without any deprecia- 
tory allusion to their manners, may perhaps be held to indicate that the author of 
the Brihmana did not hold them in such low esteem us tho speaker in the Alahu- 
bhuruta. See also the quotations from Piinini in note 142, p. 331. 
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of tlie country is Aratta ; the •water of it is called Biihlka. There 
dwell degraded Brahmans, contemporary with Prajapati. They have 
no Yeda, no Yedic ceremony, nor any sacrifice. The gods do not eat 
the food offered by Yratyas and servile people. The Prasthalas, 
Madras, Gandharas, Arattas, Khavas, Yasatis, and Sindhusauviras are 
nearly all very contemptible.” Again it is said of the same country 
(v. 2076, ff.) Tatra mi Brdhmano bhutva tato bhavati Kshatriyah | 
Vaisyah S'udraicha Bahlkas tato bhavati ndpitah | Nupitaicha tato 
bliutvd punar bhavati Brahmanah | Dvijo bhutva cha tatraiva punar 
daso ’bhijdyate | Bliavaty elcah Icule viprah prasrishtdh kdmachdrinah \ 
Gundhdruh Madrakaschaiva Bdhlhuschdlpachctasah. “ There a Bahika, 
born a Brahman, becomes afterwards a Kshatriya, a Yaisya, or a 
S'udra, and eventually a barber. And again the barber becomes a Brah- 
man. And once again the Brahman there is bom a slave. One Brah- 
man alone is born in a family among the senseless Gandharas, Madras, 
and Bahlkas ; the [other brothers] act as they will without restraint.” 

In the RajataranginI, i. 307, ff., the Gandhara Brahmans are thus 
characterized : — Agrahdrdn jagrihire Gandhara - brahmanas tatah | 
samdna-iilus tasyaiva dhruvam te ’pi dvijudhamuh \ Bhaginl-varga- 
sambhoga-nirlajjiih Mlechha-vamsajah | Snusha-sangatisaktuscha dara- 
dah santi papinah ( Vastubhdvais tathd bhutya bhuryyu-vikraya- 
kdrinah \ paropabhogitds teshdiii nirlajjds tarhi yoshitah \ “ Then 
the Gandhara Brahmans seized upon rent-free lands ; for these most 
degraded of priests were of the same disposition as that [tyrannical 
prince.] These sinners, sprang from Mlechhas, are so shameless as to 
corrupt their own sisters and daughters-in-law, and to offer their wives 
to others, hiring and selling them, like commodities, for money. Their 
women being thus given up to strangers, are consequently shameless.” 

M. Troyer remarks (vol. ii. 317) that “ the inhabitants of the Panjab 
are in this passage of the Mahabh. named generally Bahikas and Arattas, 
while the Gandharas are associated with the different tribes into which 
these inhabitants are subdivided, such as the Prasthalas and Madras, 
in such a way that it can scarcely be doubted that the former (the 
Gandharas) lived in their neighbourhood, diffused like them between 
the six rivers of that country. . . The Sindhu-Giindharas mentioned, 
Itaj. i. 66, lived on the Indus.” 

And Wilson says (As. Res. xv. 105) : “ According to the Mahabh. 
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the Gandhari are not only met with upon crossing the Setlej and pro- 
ceeding towards the Airavati (Ravi), or where Strabo places Gandaris, 
but they are scattered along with other tribes throughout the Panjab, 
as far as to the Indus, when we approach Gandaritis. According also 
to our text (Raj. i. 66) one body of the Gandhaii appear to occupy a 
division of their own on the last river, which is named after that very 
circumstance, Sindhu-Gandhar, and these may have extended west- 
ward as far as the modem Candahar.” In his Vishnu-Pur., 1st ed., 
p. 191, note 83, the same writer says of the Gandharas : “ These are 
also a people of the north-west, found both on the west of the Indus, 
and in the Panjab, and well known to classical authors as the Gaudarii 
and Gandaridm.” See also Rawlinson’s Herodotus, iv. pp. 216, 217. 


NOTE II .—Page 356. 

Lassen, Ind. Ant. i. 527, remarks as follows: “The opinion that 
the original seats of these [the Indian and Iranian] nations are to be 
sought here in [the extreme east of the Iranian highlands], receives 
great confirmation from the fact, that we find branches of these nations 
on both sides of this lofty range ; for the ancient inhabitants of Casghar, 
Yarkhand, Khoten, Aksu, Turfan, and Khamil are Tajiks and Bpeak 
Persian ; it is from this point only that they are diffused towards the 
interior of upland Asia : so that their most powerful germ seems to 
have been planted on this range.” 

And Professor H. H. Wilson says: “Without extending the limits 
of India, however, too far to the north, there is no reason to doubt 
that the valleys of the Indian Caucasus were properly included within 
them, and that their inhabitants, as far as to the Pamer mountains and 
Badakhshan, were Indians, who may have been at first tributary to 
Persia, and afterwards subjects of some branches of the Greek race of 
Bactrian kings.” — Ariana Antiqua, p. 134. 

Badakhshan is the country on the banks of the Oxus near its sources, 
situated between lat. 36° and 38° north, and lying eastward from 
Balkh. Pamer lies in the same direction. See the map in Ariana 
Ant. p. 214, or that of Ancient India in Lassen’s Ind. Ant., vol. ii. 
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NOTE N. — Page 396, note 83, line 6. 

The passage of the S'atapatha Brahmana here referred to is as follows: 
xiii. 8, 1, 5 : Chatussrahti | deeds cha asurat cha ubhaye prujdpatyah 
diksho aspardhanta \ te devuh aeuran sapatndn ihrutrivydn digbhyo 
’nudanta | te ’dikkah pardbhavan | tasmad yah daivyah prajds chatas- 
sraktlni tah smasdndni kurvaie \ atha yah Usury ah. prdclnjds tvad ye 
tvat parimandaldni \ te ’ nudanta hy endn digbhyah. “ Four- cornered. 
The gods and Asuras, both the offspring of Prajapati, contended in the 
regions. The gods expelled the Asuras, their rivals and enemies, from 
the regions” [conceived, apparently, as square, or angular]. ‘‘They, 
being- regionlcss, were overcome. Hence, the people who are divine 
construct their graves four-cornered ; whilst the Eastern people, who 
are akin to the Asuras, construct them round. For the gods drove 
the Asuras from the regions.” 


NOTE O .—Page 443. 

A question of considerable interest here presents itself, on which it 
may be desirable to make a few remarks, viz., whether the indigenous 
or non-Arian races, who now speak Tamil, and the other languages of 
the southern group, are of the same family as those tribes who were 
brought into contact with the Aryas on their first arrival in India, 
and the remains of whose languages have survived in the vernacular 
dialects of northern Hindustan. The late Rev. Dr. J. Stevenson 
appears to have been of opinion that the non-Sanskrit element in the 
northern and southern vernacular dialects was originally to a great 
extent the same, and that the people who spoke them also belonged to 
one race. He remarks (Art. vii., Journ. Bombay Branch Royal As. 
Soc., No. XII. for 1849), “ It is usually taken also for granted that 
between the non-Sanskrit parts of the northern and southern families 
of languages there is no bond of union, and that the only connecting 
link between the two is their Sanskrit element. It is to this last 
proposition that the writer of this paper demurs.” He afterwards 
proceeds: “The theory which has suggested itself to the writer as 
the most probable is, that on the entrance of the tribes which now 
form the highest castes, those of the Brahmans, Kshattriyas and 
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"Waisyas, into India, they found a rudo aboriginal population, speaking 
a different language, having a different religion, and different customs 
and manners ; that by arms and policy the original inhabitants were all 
Bubdued, and in great numbers expelled from the northern regions, 
those that remained mixing with the new population, and being first 
their slaves, and then forming the Sudra caste. The language of 
these aborigines is supposed to have belonged to the southern family of 
languages, the most perfect remaining type of which family is the 
Tamil.” The fundamental affinities of the northern and southern 
languages are then discussed by Dr. Stevenson in various papers in 
the same journal, which appeared in the years 1851 and 1852. Dr. 
Caldwell, however, has expressed his dissent from Dr. Stevenson, 
both in regard to the affinities between the pre-Aryan races them- 
selves of the north and of the south, and their original languages. 
(See pp. 38, ff. and 69, ff. of his Dravidian Grammar). In regard to 
the languages ho remarks (p. 39, ff.) that the hypothesis of their 
affinity does not appear to him to have been established; as though 
various analogies in grammatical structure seem to connect the non- 
Sanskrit element in the north Indian idioms with the Scythian or 
Tartar tongues, yet that no special relationship of the former to the 
Dravidian languages has yet been proved to exist. If the non- 
Sanskrit element in the northern vernaculars (p. 40) had been 
Dravidian, we might have expected to find in their vocabularies a few 
primary Dravidian roots such as the words for head, hand, foot, eye, 
ear; whereas Dr. Caldwell has been unable to discover any trust- 
worthy analogy in words belonging to this class. Further research, 
he adds (p. 42), may possibly disclose the existence in the northern 
vernaculars of distinctively Dravidian forms and roots, but their 
presence does not yet appear to be proved ; and he therefore concludes 
that the non-Sanskrit portion of the northern languages cannot safely 
be placed in the same class with the southern, except, perhaps, in the 
sense of both being Scythian rather than Arian. The same is the 
opinion of the Rev. Dr. J. "Wilson, who in his “Notes on the Marathi 
Language,” in the preface to the second edition of Molosworth’s 
Marathi Dictionary (p. xxii), thus writes : — “ The Scythian words in 
the Marathi are, in general, like those of the other Turanian tongues, 
more in their forms than in their sounds. They differ very much 
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from the vocables of the Turanian languages in the south of India 
(the Canarese, Telugu, Tamul, and Malayalam), the comparison of the 
dictionaries and grammars of which throws but little light on the 
Marathi; and though they may be classed in the same tribe of 
languages, they evidently belong to a different family, to a different 
Turanian immigration into India, yet to be explored by the combined 
labours of the philologist and the ethnographer.” Regarding the 
question whether the non-Arian tribes of the north and the south 
are themselves of the same stock, Dr. Caldwell remarks (p. 72) that 
the Dravidians may be confidently regarded as the earliest inhabi- 
tants of India, or at least as the earliest that entered from the 
north-west, but it is not so easy to determine whether they are the 
people whom the Arians found in possession, or whether they had 
been already expelled from the north by the irruption of another 
Scythian race. Without deciding this point positively, Dr. Caldwell 
is led by the apparent differences between the Dravidian languages 
and the aboriginal element in the northern vernaculars, to incline to 
the supposition that the Dravidian idioms belong to an older stage 
of Scythian speech; and if this view be correct, it seems to follow 
that the ancestors of the Scythian or non-Arian portion of the 
north Indian population must have immigrated into India at a later 
period than the Dravidians, and must huve expelled the Dravidians 
from the greater portion of north India before they were themselves 
subjugated by a new race of Arian invaders from the north-west. 
In any case Dr. Caldwell is persuaded that it was not by the Arians 
that the Dravidians were expelled from northern India, and that, 
as no reference occurs either in Sanskrit or Dravidian tradition to 
any hostilities between these two races, their primitive relations 
could never have been otherwise than amicable. The pre-Arian 
Scythians, by whom Dr. Caldwell supposes that the Dravidians may 
have been expelled from the northern provinces, are not, he coh- 
siders, to be confounded with the Kolas, Santhals, Bliills, Dorns, and 
other aboriginal tribes of the north, who, he supposes, may have 
retired 'into the forests before the Dravidians, or, like the Ehotan 
tribes, have entered into India from the north-cast. The languages 
of these forest tribes Dr. Caldwell conceives to exhibit no affinity 
with the aboriginal element in the north-Indian vernaculars. We 
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have therefore, according to the views just summarily expounded, 
four separate strata, so to speak, of population in India : 

First and earliest, the forest-tribes, such as the Kolas, Santhals, 
Bhills, etc., etc., who may have entered India from the north-east. 

Second. The Dravidians, who entered India from the north-west, 
and either advanced voluntarily towards their ultimate seats in the 
south of the peninsula, or were driven by the pressure of subsequent 
hordes, following them from the same direction. 

Third. We have the race (alluded to at the end of the preceding 
head, No. 2) of Scythian or non-Arinn immigrants from the north- 
west, whose language afterwards united with the Sanskrit to form 
the Prakrit dialects of northern India. 

Fourth. The Arian invaders who (after separating first from the 
other branches of the Indo-Gcrmanic stock, and last of all from the 
Persian branch of that family) advanced into India, drove before 
them the non-Arian tribes who were previously in possession of the 
Punjab and other parts of the north-west provinces of India, and after 
organizing Brahmanical communities, and founding Brahmanical insti- 
tutions in the north, gradually diffused themselves to the east and 
south, and eventually extended their discipline, and to some degree 
their sacred language, to the remotest parts of the peninsula. 

To whatever degree the details of this theory may be capable of 
proof, the general conclusion, at least, seems to bo undeniable, viz., 
that the ancestors, both of the Dravidian nations, and of other non- 
Sanskritic tribes now occupying different parts of India, were in 
occupation of that country before the immigration of the Arians; 
and that the former could not (as is erroneously intimated in various 
Puranic and other traditions) have been descended from the latter. 
If the Dravidian Gholas, Keralas, etc., were originally Kshatriyas 
who foil away from Brahmanism, they must have been reconverted to 
that system ; a double process of which there is no historical proof. 
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i. Page 47, lines 21-24. 

This remark seems to be incorrect. The Scholiast could not have 
meant to denote the Haharashtrl, or any other of the provincial Prakrits, 
by the term “ dedi,’’ as they alL embraced a “tatsama” and a “tad- 
bhava” element also. He could only, when using the word “ deii," 
have referred to the local element in each. See pp. 49, 427, ff. 

ii. Page 249, lines 18, ff. 

A leanred friend informs me that the Sanskrit astu does not cor- 
respond to the Latin esto, which in old Latin is estod ; that the latter 
word coincides with such Sanskrit forms as yajatdt, etc. ; and that the 
same holds good of the Greek esto. He also states that santu (Sanskrit) 
is not = sunto (Latin) ; and that the Greek es, era, do not correspond to 
the Sanskrit dsis, iisit, but to the Yedio as (compare Biihtlingk and 
Both s.v. 1, as ; where Panini vii. 3, 97, and R.V. x. 85, 7 ; x. 129, 
3, and x. 149, 2, are referred to). Bopp. Comp. Gr., 2nd ed., ii. p. 410, 
gives the Sanskrit usam, asls, a sit, and as, as corresponding to the 
Greek en, es, es, era; and Schleicher in tho table in p. 710, of his 
Compendium, 3rd ed., gives esto (Gr.) and esto (Lat.) as corresponding 
to the Sanskrit astu, and sunto (Lat.) as coinciding with the Sanskrit 
santu. 

iii. Page 250, line 14. 

Pari, dadarsa, correspond both in sense and sound to derko, dedorka. 

iv. Page 251, lines 25-27. 

Instead of tho Sanskrit navatu, samata, lagkuta, such Ycdic forms as 
artsltfaUUi, devatdti, sarvatdti, should have been given as the more 
exact equivalents of the Zend, Greek, and Latin words there quoted. 
Sec Bopp’s Comp. Grammar, 2nd ed,, vol. iii. pp. 218 (where the Latin 
senecta, juventa, vindieta, are specified as the forms corresponding to the 
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Sanskrit navata, etc.), and 221. See also Schleicher's Compendium, 
3rd ed., p. 425. f. 

v. Page 251, lines 28, ff. 

Compare with the Sanskrit and Greek forms in tie and sis, the Latin 
mens, mentis; ars, artis; fors, fortis ; and vestis. See Schleicher’s 
Compendium, p. 437. 

vi. Page 253. 

In the appendix to his edition of Ujjvalaladatta, Prof. Aufrecht has 
pointed out a number of forms which correspond in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin. 

vii. Page 264, line 1 ; and 289, line 6, and note 66. 

See Bohtlingk and Both’ s Lexicon, s.v. 1, rudh; where rodhati in 
B.V. viii. 43, 6, and vi rodhat, in B.Y. i. 67, 5 (9), are derived from 
rudh, the old form of ruh, and are explained in the sense of “ growing.” 
See also Benfey’s translation of the latter passage in Orient und Occi- 
dent, i. 596. 

viii. Page 347, lines 8, ff; 348, lines 25, ff., and 350, f. 

Compare note 12 in the first preface above, p. xxv. 

ix. Page 393, line 19; 395, line 21 ; 396, line 15 ; and 418, note 124. 

The points referred to in these passages are further illustrated by the 
following lines from the Muhabharata, ii. 1169, ff.: Tatah 8 urpura- 
kam chaiva Tdldkatam athd.pi cha \ vase chakre mahatejuh Dandakaihs 
cha mahdbalah | 1170 j Sugara-dclpa-vusiims cha nripatln Mlecliha- 
yoni-jun | Nishadan pvrushu.du.mi cha Karnapravarandn api | 1171 | 
Ye cha Kdlamikhuh numa nara-rdkshasa-yonayah | kritsnam JToligi- 
riih chaiva SurabMpattanam tathu. | .... 1173 | Ehapadams cha 

purushan Kerakdn vana-vusinah | nagartih Sanjayantl m cha ptlshan- 
dtiiii Karahutnkam | 1175 | Dutair eva vase chakre- | 1176 | Tatah 
kachchha-gato dlnntun dutun Mudravatl-sutah I 1177 j PreshaynmSsa 
ru/endra Paulasfgutja mahdtmane | Vibhlshanuga dharmutmO, prlti- 
purram armdaina | 1178 | H'a chusya pratijayruha kusanani priti- 
purvttkam | “1189. Then the glorious nnd mighty warrior reduced 

to subjection Surparaka, Talakutn, the Dandakas, (1170) the kings 
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of Mlechha race, who inhabited the islands of the ocean, the 
Mshadas, the men-eaters, the Karnapravaranas, [men whose ears 
Berved them for coverings], (1171) the Kalamukhas sprung from men 
and Rakshasas, the whole of Eolagiri and Surabhipattana .... 
1173. He then by his heralds subjected the Eerakas, one-footed men 
living in forests, the city Sanjayanti, and the wicked Earahataka . . . 
1176. Then the wise and righteous son of Madravati, arrived in the 
low-lying tract, sent messengers amicably to the great son of Pulastyn, 
Vibhlshana, who received his commands in the same spirit.” In verse 
1837, the “man-eating Romakas,” and in v. 1875, the Earnaprava- 
ranas, are again mentioned. 

The monkeys despatched to seek for Sita are desired to visit among 
other countries those of the following races : — Ramayana iv., 40, 26, 
fF. (Bombay od., =iv. 40, 29, £f., Gorr. ed.): Karnaprdvarandms ohaiva 
tathd chupy Oshthakarnakah j Ghoralohamukh.uk chaiva javanus chaika- 
pudakdh [ akshaydh halavantas cha tathaiva purushudakuh | Kiratus 
tikslmachuduk cha hemdlhdh priya-darkandh j dma-mindsandk chupi 
Kirdtdh dvipavdsinah | antarjalacharuh ghoruh. naravyaghrdh iti 
smritdh. “ The Earnapravaranas (men whose ears served for cover- 
ings), the Oshthakarnakas (people whose ears extended to their lips), 
the dreadful Lohamukhas (iron-faced-men), swift, and one-footed, un- 
decaying, strong, men-eaters (a kind of Rakshasas according to the 
commentator), the Eiratas, with sharp-pointed hair-knots, gold- 
coloured, and pleasant to behold ; and the dreadful Eiratas, who are 
islanders, and eat raw fish, live in the waters, and are men-tigers 
(men below and tigers above, according to the commentator).” One 
of the Bakshasls mentioned in the Hahabh. iii. 6137, is called 
ekapada, “the one-footed.” 


x. Pago 416, line 4. 

The Rakshasas are in other places also described as following Brah- 
mnnical observances. Thus in the sequel of the story of Gautama 
(from the Mahabharata xii. 6293, ft’.), above referred to in pp. 365, ft, 

and 418, note 124, — which is told as an illustration of ingratitude, 

it is narrated that in consequeuce of tho remonstrances of the other 
Brahman, the hero of the story, after pleading poverty as an excuse 
for his mode of life, left the Basyu village in which he had been living, 
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and went towards the ocean. While he is halting in a delightful 
forest under a tree, a crane, called Rajadharman, son of Kasyapa and 
the goddess Dakshayani, and a friend of Brahma, arrives in the even- 
ing from the heaven of that deity. Gautama, being hungry and thirsty, 
is tempted to kill and eat him. The bird, however, welcomes him as a 
guest to his house, and entertains him with the utmost kindness and 
hospitality. Gautama then, in answer to an inquiry of his host, explains 
that he is indigent, and on his way to the sea-coast in search of the 
means of subsistence. The bird promises to procure him riches, and 
in the morning sends him to a friend of his own, a Rakshasa king, 
called Virupaksha, who lived not far off, and who, he said, would fulfil all 
Gautama’s aspirations (v. 6356). The Brahman accordingly proceeds 
to the court of the Rakshasa chief, where he is eagerly welcomed. In 
answer to the Rakshasa’ s questions, he avows that he has married a 
S'udra woman as his second wife ( punarbhu ). Notwithstanding this 
confession, he is invited to a feast to be given to a thousand learned 
Brahmans whom the Rakshasa chief was to entertain on that day 
(vv. 6376, ff.) These Brahmans were all well fed, received large 
presents of jewels, and were assured that on that day they would 
receive no molestation from any Rakshasas (vv. 6392, f.). Gautama, 
too, got his share of gold, which weighed so heavily, that he could 
scarcely carry it away to his place of sojourn in the forest, where 
he sat down wearied and hungry. He is, however, welcomed and 
entertained by the crane Rajadharman, but resolves to slay his host, 
that he may have somewhat to eat on the way home (v. 6401). He 
accordingly kills the crane while asleep, plucks and roasts him (v. 
6403), and sets out on his journey homeward. After a time, the 
Rakshasa king is apprehensive that something may have befallen his 
friend Rajadharman, w'ho had not come to visit him as usual, and sends 
to ascertain the cause of his absence (6407, ff.). The bird’s skeleton 
is discovered, and Gautama is pursued and brought to the Rakshasa 
king, who, with his ministers and purohitas, weeps at the Bight of 
his friend’s remains (v. 6418) ; and commands the malefactor to be 
slain and Ms flesh given to the Rakshasas to eat. They, however, 
beg to decline eating the flesh of such a sinner, and say it should 
be given to the Dasyus. But even the latter refuse to eat it. Both 
Rajadharman and Gautama are, however, afterwards restored to life. 
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The latter returns to his old haunts, and begets wicked sons on this 
S'udra woman, his second wife. He is in consequence cursed by the 
gods, and doomed to hell (w. 6445, ff.). 

xi. Page 343, lines 8 and 19. 

The number of the periodical called “Nature,” for 14th Sept., 1871, 
contains an article by Prof. Max Muller, on Major-General Cunning- 
ham’s “Ancient Geography of India,” in which E.Y. v. 53, 9, and x. 
75, 6, are translated, and some remarks on the Kubha, Krumu, and 
Gomati rivers are added. 

xii. Page 439, line 14. 

As this sheet is passing through the press, I find that it is stated 
by a writer in the “Comhill Magazine ” for November, 1871, p. 570, f., 
that Dr. Caldwell is wrong in asserting that the Dravidians are a 
Turanian people; and that in reality they “ represent lineally an off- 
shoot from the great parent stock which left the fatherland long before 
Sanskrit waB grown into vigour, and about the same period that the 
Teutonic wave flowed northwards into Europe. There is scarcely a 
Dravidian root which does not appear in Gothic, Anglosaxon, or Ice- 
landic.” As at present informed, I am unable to say whether any 
detailed proof of these assertions has been, or can he, adduced. 
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METRICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


I bepkikt here two metrical translations from Indian authors, which 
have already been published, though they are but very slightly con- 
nected with the other contents of this volume. 

I. Asita and Buddha, or the Indian Simeon. 

In the Lalita Yistara — a legendary history in prose and verse of the 
life of Buddha, the great Indian Saint, and founder of the religion 
which bears his name — it is related that a Rishi, or inspired sage, 
named Asita, who dwelt on the skirts of the Himalaya mountains, 
became informed, by the occurrence of a variety of portents, of the 
birth of the future lawgiver, as the son of King S'uddhodana, in the 
city of Kapilavastu, in Horthem India, and went to pay his homage 
to the infant. I have tried to reproduce the legend in the following 
verses. The similarity of some of the incidents to portions of the 
narrative in St. Luke ii. 25, ff., will strike the reader. 

I may mention that the Buddhist books speak also of earlier Buddhas, 
that the word means “the enlightened,” or “the intelligent,” and 
that Buddha also bore the appellations of Gautama, and of S'akyasinha, 
and S'akyamuni — i.e., the lion, and the devotee, of the tribe of the 
Sakyas, to which he belonged. 

That I have not at all exaggerated the expressions in the text which 
speak of Buddha as a deliverer or redeemer, or assimilated his character 
more than was justifiable to the Christian conception of a Saviour, 
will be clear to any one who can examine the original for himself. 
In a passage quoted in the first volume of this work, p. 509, Kumarila 
Bhatta, a renowned Brahmanical opponent of the Buddhists, while 
charging Buddha with presumption and transgression of the rules 
of his caste in assuming the functions of a religious teacher (with 
which, as belonging to the Kshatriya, and not to the Brahmanical, 
class, he had no right to interfere), ascribes to him these words — 
“Let all the evils (or sins) flowing from the corruption of the Kali 
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age” (the fourth, or most degenerate,, age of the world) “fall upon 
me; hut let the world he redeemed 1” If we were to judge from this 
passage, it might seem that the eharaeter of a vicarious redeemer was 
claimed hy, or at least ascribed to, Buddha. I am informed hy Mr. R. 
C. Childers, however, that in his opinion the idea of Buddha’s having 
suffered vicariously for the Bins of men is foreign to Buddhism, and 
indeed, opposed to the whole spirit and tendency of the system. Ac- 
cording to him the Buddhist idea is simply this, that Buddha volun- 
tarily underwent great sufferings and privations during a long course 
of probation, in order that he might attain the truth, and teach it to 
men, and so redeem them from worldly existence. 

Another valued correspondent, Professor E. B. Cowell, is unable to 
think that the sentiment ascribed to Buddha by Kumarila is foreign 
to his system, as it is thoroughly in accordance with the idea of the 
six p aramitas. But he does not understand it as implying any theo- 
logical notion of vicarious atonement, but rather the enthusiastic 
utterance of highly-strung moral sympathy and charity ; and would 
compare it with St. Paul’s words in Romans ix. 8, and explain it in just 
the same way as, he thinks, Chrysostom does that verse. He further 
refers to the existence of numerous Buddhist stories in the Kathasarit- 
Bagara, among which is one from Ivi. 153, viz., the story of the dis- 
obedient son with a red-hot iron wheel on his head, who says: — 
Papina ’ nye 'pi [vi ?] muchyantam prithvyS.ni tat-putakair apt | a papa- 
hhayam dad me chakram bhrSmyaiu murdhani | “Let other sinners on 
earth be freed from their sins ; and until the removal of [their] sin let 
this wheel turn round upon my head.” In either case it is only a 
wish, and it is not pretended that it really had, or ever could have, any 
effect on other men. It only expresses a perfection of charity. The 
same idea (borrowed, as Mr. Cowell supposes, from Buddha) occurs 
in the Bhagavata Purana, ix. eh. 21. The “ immortal word ’’ ( amritam 
t achah, v. 11) contained in the 12 th verse, and ascribed to the pious and 
benevolent king Rantideva, — who himself endured hunger and thirst 
to relieve others, — is as follows : JVa kumaye ’haiii gatim IsvarSt param 
ashtarddhi-yuktam apunarbhavaffi vd | artim prapadye ’khila-dchalhajsm 
antahsthito yena bhavanty aduhkhah \ “1 desire not from God that 
highest destiny which is attended with the eight perfections, nor do I 
ask to he exempted from future births. I seek to live within all cor- 
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poreal beings, and endure their pains, that so they may be freed from 
suffering.” On this the commentator annotates thus : Para-duhkM- 

sahiihnutmjd sarvesh&m iuhlcham svayam bhoktum dbdste | 

“ akhiladeha-lhdjdm urtm" duhkham tat-tad-lhohtri-rupena “ antah- 
sthitah” tarn aham “ prapadye ” prdpnuydm tty warn Itdmaye |) 


On Himalaya’s lonely steep 
There lived of old a holy sage, 

Of shrivelled form, and bent with age, 
Inured to meditation deep. 

He — when great Buddha had been bom, 

The glory of the Siikya race, 

Endowed with every holy grace, 

To save the suffering world forlorn — 

Beheld strange portents, signs which taught 
The wise that that auspicious time 
Had witnessed some event sublime, 

With universal blessing fraught. 

The sky with joyful gods was thronged : 

He heard their voice with glad acclaim 
Resounding loudly Buddha’s name, 

While echoes clear their shouts prolonged. 

The cause exploring, far and wide 
The sage's vision ranged ; with awe 
Within a cradle laid he saw 
Far off tho babe, the Sakyas' pride. 

With longing seized this child to view 
At hand, and clasp, and homage pay, 
Athwart the sky he took his way 
By magic art, and swan-like flew ; 

And came to King Suddhodan’s gates, 

And entrance craved — “ Go, royal page, 
And tell thy lord an ancient sage 
To see the King permission waits." 

The page obeyed, and joined his hands 
Before the prince, and said — “ A sago, 

Of shrivelled form, and bowed with age, 
Before the gate, my sovereign, stands, 

“ And humbly asks to seo the King.” 

To whom Suddhodan cried— “ We greet 
AH such with joy ; with honour meet 
The holy man before us bring." 


The saint beside the monarch stood, 

And spake his blessing—" Thine be health, 
With length of life, and might, and wealth ; 

And ever seek thy people’s good.” 

With all due forms, and meet respect, 

The King received the holy man, 

And bade him sit ; and then began — 

“ Great sage, I do not recollect 

“ That I thy venerable face 
Have ever seen before ; allow 
That I inquire what brings thee now 

From thy far-distant dwelling-place." 

“ To seo thy babe,” tho saint replies, 

“ I come from Himalaya’s steeps.” 

The king rejoined — “ Sly infant sleeps ; 

A moment wait until he rise.” 

“ Such great ones ne’or,” the Rishi spake, 

“ In torpor long their senses steep, 

Nor softly love luxurious sleep ; 

Tho infant I’rinco will soon awake.” 

The wondrous child, alert to rise, 

At will his slumbers light dispelled. 

His father's arms the infant held 

Before tho sage’s longing eyes. 

The babe beholding, passing bright, 

More glorious than tho race divine, 

And marked with every noble sign, 14 

The saint was whelmed with deep delight ; 

And crying — “ Do ! an infant graced 
With every charm of form 1 greet !” 

He fell before the Buddha’s feet, 

With fingers joined, and round him paced. 18 

Next round the babe his arms he wound, 
And “ One," he said, “ of two careers 
Of fame awaits in coining years 

The child in whom these signs are found. 


14 Certain corporeal marks are supposed by Indian writers to indicate the future greatness of 
those children in whom they appear. Of those, thirty-two primary, and eighty secondary, murks 
are referred to in the original as being visible oa Buddha’s person. 

18 Tho word here imperfectly translated, means, according to Professor H. H. XViison’s 
Dictionary, “reverential salutation, hy circumambulating a person or object, keeping the right 
side towards them." 
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“ If such an one at homo abide, 

He shall become a King, whose sway 
Supreme a mighty arm'd array 
On earth shall stablish far and wide. 

“If, spurning worldly pomp ns rain, 

He choose to lend n tranquil life, 

And wander forth from home and wife, 
He then a Buddha’s rank shall gain." 

He spoke, and on the infant gazed, 

When tears suifnsed his aged eyes ; 

His bosom heaved with heavy sighs ; 

Then King Suddliodan asked, amazed — 

“ Say. holy man, what makes thee weep, 
And deeply sigh f Does any fate 
Malign the royal child await ? 

May heavenly powers my infant keep !” 

“ For thy fair infant’s weal no fears 
Disturb me, King,” the Rislii cried ; 

“No ill can such a child betide : 

My own sad lot commands my tears. 

“ In every grace complete, thy son 
Of truth shall perfect insight 18 gain, 

And far sublimcr fame attain 
Than ever lawgiver has won. 

“ He such a Wheel 17 of sacred lore 
Shall speed on earth to roll, as yet 
Hath never been in motion set 
By priest, or sage, or god of yore. 

“ The world of men and gods to bless, 

The way of rest and peace to teach, 

A holy law thy son shall preach — 

A law of stainless righteousness. 

“ By him shall suffering men be freed 
From weakness, sickness, pain and grief ; 
From all the ills shall find relief 
Which hatred, love, illusion, breed. 

“ HiB hand shall loose the chains of all 
Who groan in fleshly bonds confined ; 
With healing touch the wounds shall bind 
Of those whom pain’s sharp arrows gall, 


“ His words of power shall put to flight 
The dull array of leaden clouds 
Which helpless mortals’ vision shrouds, 
And clear their intellectual sight. 

“ By him shall men who, now untaught, 

In devious paths of error stray, 

Be led to find a perfect way — 

To final calm 18 at last be brought. 

“But once, 0 King, in many years, 

The figtree 19 somewhere (lowers perhaps ; 
So after countless ages’ lapse, 

A Buddha once on earth appears. 

“And now, at length, this blessed time 
Hus come : for he who cradled lies 
An infant there before thine eyes 
Shall he a Buddha in his prime. 

“ Full, perfect, insight gaining, he 
Shall rescue endless myriads tost 
On life's rough ocean waves, and lost, 

And grant them immortality. 20 

“ But I am old, and frail, and worn ; 

I shall not live the dny to see 
When this thy wondrous child shall free 
From woe the suffering world forlorn. 

“ 'Tis this mine own unhappy fate 
Which bids me mourn, and weep, and sigh; 
The Buddha’s triumph now is nigh, 

But ah ! for me it comes too lato ! ” 

When thus the aged saint, inspired, 

Had all the infant's greatness told, 

The King his wondrous son extolled, 

And sang, with pious ardour fired — 

“ Thee, child, th’ immortals worship all, 

The great Physician, born to cure 
All ills that hapless men endure ; 

I, too, before thee prostrate fell.” 

And now — his errand done — the Eage, 
Dismissed with gifts, and honour due, 
Athwart the tether swan-Iikc flew, 

And reached again his hermitage. 


18 The term here translated “insight ” is derived from the same root as the word “Buddha," 
and means “ intelligence," or “ enlightenment.” 

17 The term thus rendered, dharmachakra, expresses a somewhat singular figure. It denotes 
the “ wheel of the law," or the " wheel of righteousness,” or the “ wheel of religion.” 

18 Tho word in the original is nin'Gya, a term of which the sense is disputed— some scholars 
esteeming it to moan absolute annihilation ; others explaining it as the extinction of passion, the 
attainment of perfect dispassion. Mr. Childers informs me that he considers nirrSna to signify 
activo bliss on earth for a brief period, followed (upon death) by total annihilation. See a letter 
from him on this subject in No. 62 of “Trilbner’s Literary Record” for October, 1870, p. 27. 

19 The tree referred to in tho original is the Udumbara, the Ficus glomcrata . 

so Am rite cha praiislidiftpayi&Lycti. 
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STOUT OF RA.VANA AND VEDAVATI 


II. Havana and Vedavatl. 

The Ramayana, as is well known to students of Indian literature, 
relates the adventures of Rama, son of the King of Ayodhya (Oude), 
who, in consequence of a domestic intrigue, became an exile from his 
country, and wandered about the southern regions of India in company 
with his brother Lakshmana and his wife Slta. Slta was carried off 
by Ravana, King of the Rakshasas (demons or goblins), to his capital 
Lanka, in the island of Ceylon. Ultimately, Ravana was slain in 
battle by Rama, who (according, at loast, to the poem in its existing, 
and perhaps interpolated, form) was an incarnation of the supreme 
god Vishnu, and Slta was rescued. Rama returned to Ayodhya after 
his father’s death, and succeeded him on the throne. The legend 
now freely translated is taken from the supplementary book of the 
Ramayana, chapter 17, and relates a passage in the earlier life of 
Ravana. Vedavatl, the heroine of the story, agreeably to the Indian 
theory of the transmigration of souls, was subsequently re-bom in the 
form of Sita. 


■Where, clothed in everlasting snow, 
Himiilay's giant peaks arise 
Against the ambient azure skies, 

And bright as molten silver glow — 
While, far beneath, the solitudes 
Are green with DevadSru 21 woods — 

It chanced that once the demon lord 
Who ruled in Lanka’s isle afar, 

And, mounted on his airy car, 

Those northern tracts sublime explored, 
Alighted there upon the ground, 

And roamed the forests wild around. 


“ Whose daughter art thou ? What hath led 
Thy choice to such a life austere ? 

0 lilest were he whom, lady dear 
And beauteous, thou should’st deign to wed ! ” 
Him, duly honoured ns a guest, 

The fair ascetic thus addressed : 

! “ My father was a holy sage ; 
j From him I sprang ns, calm, and dead 
To earthly aims and joys, lie read 
Th’ eternal Veda’s hallowed page : 

The voice which spoke within the Book 
In mo a form corporeal took. 


And, lo, he saw a maiden, fair 
And brilliant ns a goddess, clad 
In garb ascetic, rude and sad. 

Deform with squalid matted hair : 

And all at once with passion fired, 

The damsel’s secret thus inquired : 

“ How is it, tell me, lovely maid — 
Whose virgin charms subdue the heart, 
Whose form with every grace of art 
In gold and gems should be arrayed — 
Thou dost this doleful garb assume, 
Which ill beseems thy youthful bloom ? 


“ The gods, enamoured, all aspired 
The honour of my hand to gain : 

Their ardent pleas were urged in vain ; 
A loftier aim my father fired ; 

For he hud vowed, with lawful pride, 

1 could be only Yishnu’s bride. 

“ Incensed at his rejection, one 
Among the suitors, proud but base, 

The chieftain of the Daitya race, 32 
Avenged the slight the sage had shown : 
By night he nigh my father crept, 

And vilely slew him while he slept. 


21 Pinus devadaru, which signifies, the “ divine tree the Deodar, a magnificent tree, both 
n height and girth. 

The Daityas in character correspond with the Titans of the Greeks. 
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“ That I my sire’s high aim may gain. 

And win great Vishnu for my lord, 

I lead this life, by thee abhorred, 

Of hard austerity and pain ; 

And, till the god himself impart, 

I wed his image in my heart. 

“ I know thee, Uavan, who thou art : 

By virtuo of this life austere 
All hidden things to me are clear ; 

I bid thee hence ; avaunt, depart !” 

But by the maiden's charms subdued, 

The demon still his suit pursued. 

“ Proud art thou, lady fair, whose soul 
So high aspires ; but such sublime 
Devotion suits not well thy prime, 

Nor stern and painful self-control. 

The old may so their days employ ; 

But thou should’ st live for love and joy. 

“ I am the lord of Lanka’s isle ; 

Thy peerless charms my bosom fire ; 

If thou wilt crown my heart's desire, 
And over on me sweetly smile, 

Then thou, my favoured queen, shalt know 
The bliss that power and wealth bestow. 

“And who is Vishnu, pray, declare, 
Whose form thy fancy paints so bright ? 
Can he in prowess, grandeur, might, 
And magic gifts, with me compare P 
A phantom vain no longer chase, 

The offer of my love embrace.” 

To whom the holy maid replied— 

“ Presumptuous fiend, thy boast is loud : 
No voice hut thine, profanely proud, 
Hath ever Vishnu’s might defied. 


Heaven, earth, and hell, all own him lord — 
By all their hosts and powers adored.” 

She spake; the fiend with rage was fired: 
The damsel’s hair he rudely grasped ; 
Thns by bis bated fingers clasped, 

She tore her looks, ami cried, inspired — 

“ This insult I may not survive : 

I enter now this fire, alive. 

“ Yet though I die, I once again 
Shall live to recompense this wrong. 

And though my vengeance slumber long, 
My pious works their meed shall gain, 

And I shall re-appoar on earth, 

A virgin fair of ro_yal birth.” 

She ceased. With fixed resolve to die, 

The fire she entered, calm, elate ; 

When all at once, to celebrate 
This deed heroic, from the sky 
There foil a shower of fragrant flowers, 
Rained down by gods from heavenly bowers. 

Nor was this maid’s prediction vain. 

Attaining all her heart’s desire, 

As Site she was born again. 

The daughter of a royal sire, 

And won great Rama for her lord, 

Whom men as Vishnu’s Self adored. 

gpn 

Whose coming doom had been foretold 
Bv that insulted maid of old, 

By Rama's hand in fight was slain. 

For how could hellish power withstand 
Incarnate Vishnu’s murderous brand? 
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INDEX TO PROPER NAMES AND MATTERS. 


Abhidharmapitaka, 58 
AbhTra, 428 
Abhirika, 46 
Abhln, dialect, 46 
Abu Sin, 349 
Achcba, see Atsu andTJtsu 
Acbitas, 391 
Adara'a, 400 

Adhararana Yyukaranam, 
428 

Adhyarvu, 188 
Aditi, 297 

Aditva (the sun), 188 
iEschylus quoted, 293 
Agamemnon, 196 
Agastya, 409, 413 ff. 

Agni, 175, 181, 185, 188 f, 
197, 201 1, 211 f, 323, 
361, 451, etc. 
Agnihotra, 404 
Agni puruna, 422 
Agrayana, 177 
Alii, 388 
AhTs'uva, 387 
Ahriman, 480, see Angra- 
mainyus 

Ahura Mazda, 298 f, 329 
ff, 464, 471 ff. 
Aindravayava-graha-brah- 
mana, 213 

Airuvatl, 484, see Iravatl 
Airyama, 298 
Airyama.yaeio, 329 ff, 
480 f. 

Aitaieya Bruhmana 181 
i. 4—172 

i. 23, 25—381 f. 

ii. 19—397 
y. 32—188 

vii. 

1, 22, 34—183, 353 
13—184 
18—364, 369 
yiii. 14, 23—324 
38—183 


Aitihasikns, 176 f. 
Akesines, 345 
Akrlda, 422 
Aksu, 484 
Akuli, 386, 396 
Alexandria, 479 
Alexander the Groat, 344 f. 
Alisbung, 345 
Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion, 104, 109 
Amad, 390 

Amarakosha, 255, 404 
Amesharfpentos, 475 
Amir Tnimur, 6 
Anagnitra, 390 
Anusas, 392 
Anava, 377 
Andhra-dTpiku, 427 
Andhrabhritya dynasty, 
438 

Andhra knumudi, 428, 431 
Andhriau Vishnu, 428, 431 
Andhra Raya or Andhra 
Royoodoo, 431, 436, 438 
Andh’ras, 364, 423, 427 
Audra, 300, 478 
Angas, 351 f, 357, 406, 
454 

Angiras, 197 
Angirasas, 189, 383 
Anglosaxons, 280 
Angramainyus, 299, 330 
Anindra, 373 f. 

Anitabha, 343 ff, 348 f 
Anjana, 350 
Annibi, 479 

Annibinn mountains, 479 
Anthropophagi, 479 
AnukramanT, 195, 361 
Anuyajas, 175 f. 
Anyades'yam, 428 
Apabhraffis'a, 46 ff, 62, 
259, 428 
Apastamba, 179 
Apaya, 345 
Appakaviyam, 429 


Aptya, 296 
Arabic, 218 ff. 

Arachosia, 314, 332 
Aranyani, 393 
Ararat, 481 
Arattas, 482 ff 
Arbuda, 385, 387 f. 
ArdhamagadhT, dialect, 46, 
60 

Aria, Ariann, 318, 340 
Ariabignes,Ariarathes l etc., 
etc., 293 
Arii, 292 

Arimanius (Abriman) 472 
Ariomardus, 292 
Arizanti, 292 
Arjiklya, 341, 345, 348 
Arjum, 385 
Arna, 347 f, 361 
Arrian, Indica, 344 
Aryaman, 297 f. 

Aryas, 213, 282, 291, 354, 
359 ff, 443 

Aryuvarta, 303, 340, 400 
Aslxi, 331 
Asiknl, 341, 345 
ABita, the Indian Simeon, 
494 

Asmiraan mountains, 479 
5 8 oka, 56, 62 ff, 104, 132 
Asura, 299 

Asuras, 175, 202, 363, 485, 
etc., etc. 

, their castles, 378 ff. 

Asutripas, 391, 418 
Aa’yalayana, 179, 199,298 
As'vatha, 461 
Advins, 176, 360,447,471 
Atharvan, 451, 460 f, 464 
Atharvuns, 189, 383 
Athavvuugirasas, 460 
Atharva Sanhita, 187 ff, 
445 ff. 

Atharvayeda. 

iii. 

17, 4, 8 — 421 
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Atharvaveda.— continued. 

IT. 

16, 1, ff.-451 
20, 4, 8—368 
30, 4—209 

V. 

4, 1—328 

22, 6, 7 f, 12, 14— 
351, 446 
28, 9 f— 383 

x. 

3, 11—388 
4, 23—451 

6, 10, 20—383 

7, 20— 1S9 

xi. 7, 24—189 

xii. 

1, 11—349 
1, 45—376 

xviii. 

2, 28—368, 387. 

xix. 

47, 50—451 
62, 1-368 

Athravu, 456, 460, 464 
Athwya, 296, 473 
Atitlngvo, 379, 385 
Atri, 198, 3S8 
Atsu Telug-u, 429 f. 
Atthakathu, 56, 62 
Attack, 335 
Atyarati, 324 
Audharvan Achary, 432 
Audumbarfiyana, 177 
Aufrecht, l’rof. Th., his 
Catalogue, 167 

, art. in Jour. Ger. 

Or. Society, 343 

, art. in Ind. Stud. 

195 

,on age of Atharva- 
veda, 450 ff. 

, on the relation of 

Prakyit to Sanskrit, 131 

, on Vedic forms in 

Pali, 72 

, quotations sup- 
plied by, 159, 400 

-, suggestions by, 

205, 238, 359, etc. 

, his Ujjvalaladatta, 

142, 490 

Aupatnanyava, 175, 195 
Aurnavablia, 170 f, 204 

, the demon, 

371, 387 

Auxasian mountains, 479 
AvantT, dialect, 50 
Avatars, 203 


Avcsta, 459 f, 475 f. 
Ayodhya, 498 
Ayu, 386, 


B 

Bactria, 457, 481 
Bactrians, 457, 459 

kings, 336, 484 

language, 226 

Bndakhshan, 319, 484 
Badarika, 329 
Bagh o Bnbfir quoted. 6 
Baehr’s Herodotus, 292 
Buhikas, 202, 352, 354, 


482 ff. 

Bahlikas) 34 , 9 ’ 351 - 446 > 
Balhikns ) 404 

Bakhdlu, 330 
Baladichcha, 60 
Bfilarumayana, 78,89,103 
Baliisa, 351 
Bali 417 
Balkh, 332, 446 
Ballantine, Rev. H., on 
relation of Mahratti to 
Sanskrit, 26 

Ballantyne, Dr. J. R., cor- 
rection suggested by 
him, 174 

, his Mahabhashya, 

154, 346 


Banga, 64 
Bangas, 367 
Bauddhas, 259 
Bauddhaynna, 179 
Beames, Air. J., art. in 
Joum. R. A. S., 8, 35, 


143 f. 


Beeas, 345 

Bohar, 347, 350, 404, 443 
Behat, 345 

Bclurtagh, 318 f, 334, 480 
Benfey, Prof. Th. 

, his art. in Gott. Gel. 

Anz. 115, 117, 145, 335, 
367 f. 

, Grieoh, JVurzellexi- 

kon, 228, 256 

, Indien quoted, 65, 

64, 105, 136, 311, 335 

, Orient und Occident, 

204, 343, 359, 3(0, 372, 
etc. 


, Samaveda, 160, 170, 

198, 203, 237, 343, 346, 
348, etc., etc. 

, Sanskrit grammar, 

263, 265, 441 


Bengali dialect, 4 ff, 32, 
118, 127, 146,254,425, 
439 

Bhabra inscription, 104, 
109, 115 

Bhagavata Purana, 16Z 
i. 3, 24—360 
iv. 14, 43 ff— 411 
vii. 10, IK — 350 
ix. 21, Ilf— 495 
Bhamaha’s Manorama, 43 
Bburatavarsba, 336 
Bhasha, 46, 67, 130, 136, 
151 f. 

Bhaskara Acbarya, 161, 
178 

Bhava, 451 
Bhavya, 342 
Bhills, 487 
BlffmesVara, 428 
Bhisbma, 365 
Bliota, 49 
Bhotan, 487 
Blirigu, 197 
Bhrigns, 279 
Bbur, 188 
Bkuvah, 188 

Blackie, Prof., bis note on 
Iliad, ii. 813 f— 157 
Bohtlingk, Dr. 0. — 

,his S'akuntala, 14 

, his Pauini, 154 

Bohtlingk and Roth’s 
Lexicon, 187, 189, 204, 
224, 238, 346, 348, 350. 
360, f, 368 f, 460 ff, etc. 
Bollensen, Dr., articles by 
him, 160 

Bopp, Dr. F., Comp. Gram. 

228, 236, 489 
BrahmS, 1195, 

Brahmk jyeshtham, /452 
Brahma and Briinha, 159, 
202, 432 f. 

BrShman (priest), 188, 462 
Brahman (caste) 298, 
456 ff, 462 

Bruhmaiias (books), 163, 
1 76, 178 ff. 

Brahma purana, 422 
Brabmavaivarta Purana, 
162 

Brabmavarta, 303, 400 
Brajbhukha, 36, 39 
Brail, A!., on the geogra- 
phy of the Avesta, 314, 

334 

Bribed Aranyaka TJpani- 
shad, 215 f, 361 , 
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Bphf devatu, 164 
Bfihat, 156 

Brockhaus, H., his Prabo- 
dhachandrodayn, 14 
Buddha, 55, 115, 153, 350, 
.494 ff. 

Buddhaghosa, 62, 72 
Buddhapriya, 60 
Buddhism, 55 ff. 

Buddhist councils, 56 
Buddhists, 53 f, 351 
Bundehesh, 471 
Bunsen on the geography 
of the A vesta, 334, 481 
Burnouf, M. E., Bhaga- 
vata Purana, 338 

, Histoire du Buddh- 

isme Indien, 116, 123 f. 

, Lotus de la bonne 

loi, 55, 61, 72, 105 f, 
109 ff. 

Burnouf and Lassen, on 
the Pali, 68, 108 
Burrindu, 349 


G 

Calchas, 196 
Caldwell’s Dravidian 
Gram., 53, 415, 424 ff, 
486 ff. 

Campbell's Telugu Gram., 
48 f, 53, 424 f, 434 ff. 
Canarese language, 32, 
260, 423 ff’. 

Canoj, 49, see Kanouj 
Casian mountains, 479 
Caspian Sea, 481 
Caucasus, 481 
Cawnpore, properly Kanh- 
pur, 17 

Celtic languages, 217 
Centaurs, 279 
Cerebral letters, 441 f. 
Chakhra, 330 
Chnndulika, Chandall, 46, 
5U 

Chandalas, 305, 310 
Chawlidcvad Prikrita dl- 
pika, 46 

Clnindmbhaga, 348 
Charanavyuha, 192 
Charmatiras. 177 
C’hhaudas, 189 
Chhundogya TTpanishad, 
p. 585 — 396 
iv. 17, 1—188 
Chenab, 345 


Childers, Mr. R. C., sug- 
gestions made, und ma- 
terials supplied, by him, 
22, 24 f, 28 f, 54, 76, 
83, 88 f, 110, 495. 
Chintamnni, 435 
Chitrakfita, 409, 412 
Chitraratha, 347 f, 361 
Cholas, 422 f. 
Chorasmians, 292, 342 
Chmostom, 495 
Chu’likapai4achl, dialect, 
48, 52, 428 
Chumuri, 368 
Clough's Pali Grammar, 
65, 70, 73, 76 
Colebrooke, Mr. H. T., his 
Essays, 178, 195, 200, 
203, 265, 325, 424 
Comparative Philology, 
remarks on, 217 ff. 

Comparative Tables — 

i. Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
modern vernaculars, 
13. 15 ff 

ii. Prakrit and modern 
vernaculars. 27 ff. 

iii. — vii. Sanskrit, G5- 
tha, Pali, and Pra- 
krit. 76 if. 

viii. Sanskrit, rock in- 
scriptions and Puli, 
111 ff. 

i.v, Sanskrit, Persian, & 
Arabic words, 220 
— Sanskrit, Zend, 
and Persian, 221 ff. 
z. Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, 
230 ff. 

Sanskrit & Zend, 287 ff. 
Sanskrit and Telugu 
roots, 426 f. 

Comparison of Sanskrit 
and Zend, Greek and 
Latin pronouns, nouns, 
verbs, etc., 242 ff. 
Coplien, see Kophen 
Cnr»mundel const, 401 
Cowell, Prof. E. B., bis 
Prakrita prakus’a, 14, 
43 f, 48, 73 ff, 120. 

. correction made by 

him, 174 

, note in Elphinstonc's 

history. 476 f. 

, opinion referred to, 

495 


Crawfurd, Mr. John — 

“ Language as a test of 
the races of man,” etc., 
282, f. 

CuraJ, 435, 437 
Cuitius, Grundzuge der 
Griech. Etymologie,228, 
237, 239, 256 
Cnrzon, Mr. A., in Jour. 
R.A.S., 301 ff, 312 f, 
320 f, 357, 441, 443 
Cushitic tribes, 419 f. 

D 

Dabhiti 384, 387 
Dadhyach, 447 
Daevas, 299, 330 
Dahiika, 330 
Daityns, 395, 497 
Daksha, 420 
Dakshayam, 492 
Dakshinatya dialect, 46, 
50 

Damilas, 60 

Dnnrtin's Kuvyadarda, 46 f. 
DanD, 383 
Danu, 371, 428 
Dnndaka forest, 408,413 
Dandakas, 490 
Daradas, 338, 365 
Dasyus, 31, 145, 151, 213 
282, 291, 359 ff, 409, 
418, 443, 492 
Diisa, 361 f, 367 f, etc. 
D'Alwis, Mr. J., his 
Knclichaynna, 54, 65 
Darfunas, 330 
Das'nrathn, 406 
Dehli pillar inscription, 
104, 109 
Dckhan, 441 ff. 

Delius’s Radices Pracri- 
tieie, 14 
Demodocus, 211 
Deotsu, 337 
Devapi, 188 
Devas. 175. 299 
Des'i, Dcs'yam, 147 ff, 
Deshyumoo )427 ff. 
Desmoulins. 283 
1 (hurmachakra, 495 
llhutumala, Sanskrit, 425 

. Telugu, 425 

Dlmuli inscription, 104, 
109, 114 
Diespiter, 295 
D'glia Nikaya, 61 
DTpaukara, 60 
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Divodasa, 379 f, 384, 389 
Dracharninnni, 428 
Dravida, 280, 401, 422 f. 
Druvidi, dialect, 48, 50, 
127, 425 
Dravidas, 355 
Draridiuus, 443 
Drisliadvati, 311, 345, 397, 
399 ff. 

Druhyu, 250 
Dmtpii, 331 
Dualism, 478 
Dujdlc, 330 
DurgS, 201 

Durga or Durgucharyn, 
commentator on 1.1ie 
Nirnktn, quoted, 1 50, 
165 17, 173 f, 303 f. 
Duryodhaua, 353 
Dushyanta, 422 
Dwarf avatar, 203 
Dyaus, 27fl 

E 

Ekalarya, 418 
Ekapnrvntaka, 105 
Ellis, Mr. F, TV. 

, liis note on the Dra- 

vidian languages, 48, 
53, 424 ff, 

Elphinstone’s (Hon. Mr.) 
History of India, quoted 
or referred to, 304, 321, 
470 ff. 

Emortus, 470 
Erinnys, 270 
Eun.spln, 345 
Euripides quoted, 215 

F 

Faesi, his note on Iliad ii. 
813 f.— 157 

Fnrgnrd, 1st, oftlicVendi- 
dftii, 311, 320 ff 430 f. 
FausbuU’s Dlmmmapnda, 
qnoted, 71, 78 
Feridmi, or FrSdun, 206, 
•176 

Fiek, August, his Ycrgl. 
kYSrtcrbueh, 216, 228, 
.257 

Fimiisli languages, 441 
French language, 261 


Galavn, l "7 ! 

Gandak, Gandnki, 404 f. J 
Gnndtirii, Gandaritis, 342 I 


Gundhira, Gnndharis, 43, 
342, 349, 351 ff 428, 
482 

Gundharvas, 175, 279 
Ganga, 341, 345, 482 
Giirgya, 177 
Guvhapatya fire, 451 
Gavroeus, ’344 
Gntliu dialect (Indian), 10, 
115 ff 207, 210 
Gatkas (Zoroastrian), 332, 
408 

Gathin, 197 
Gnu, 330 

Gaudi dialect, 48, 50 
Gaupayanas, 386 
Gauti, 344 

Gautama, 365, 418, 491 f, 
494 

Gaya, 350 
Gayas'iras, 204 
Geldart, Ktv. G. C., his 
paper “Language no 
test of race, 1 ’ 277, 487 f. 
Germans, 280 
Gilgit, 337 

Girniir inscription, 104 f, 
114 

Godavori, 347, 408, 428 
Gogard, or Gokercn tree, 
471 

Goinai, 343, 348 
Gornatr, 843, 348, 403 
Gonds, 424 

Goldstuckcr, Dr, Th„ his 
Dictionary, 373, 463 

, his I’aniui, L33 

, paragraphs contri- 
buted by him, 262 ff. 
Gopatha Tlrfdmuuia, i, l, 
1—156 
Gotama, 197 
Gotama Iiiiliugnna, 402 
Govinda Ananda" 307 
Govinda dova’s Dulnriimu- 
ynna nnd Prasanna- 
ruglmvn, 14 

Gorrosio’s Eumsivaha, 406 
ff 419 f. 

Gdynia, 345 
Gramyam, Gramyumoo 
speech, 49, 427 ff. 

Greek, 216, 254 ff 
Greeks, 267 ff. 

Grill va Sutras, 188, 421 
Gnha, 407 f. 

Gundert, Dr. H., cn the 
Druyidian elements in i 
Sanskrit, 34 1 


Gurgfin, 332 
Gurnwal, 335 
Guzeratl or Gurjara dia- 
lect, 4, 7, 425 

H 

Haag, Dr. F. Vorglciohung 
des Prakrit mit don 
Bomanischen Sprachen, 
147 

Haetumat, 336 
Haiva, 49 

Haoma, 297, 470 ff. 

Hall, Dr. F., his Vasa- 
vadatta, 152 
Hamitic tribes, 419 f. 

II anumuli, 157, 159 
Eapta flendu, 295, 300, 
331 ff. 

Hari, 431 
Hariran4a — 

1616, 1836—422 
7799—208 
9491—189 
Haraqaiti, 330 
Hariyupi.ro, 348 
Harirarsha, 326 
Hnroyu, 314, 330 
Haug, Prof. M., 199 

, Ait. Hvfihmana, 164, 

172, 184 f, 382, 397 

, Dns Ersto Kopitel 

des Vcndidid, 329 ff. 

, Brahma nnd die 

Brahmancn, 462 
, Origin of Brahman- 
ism, 462 
Hebrew, 218 

Hebrew, knowledge of, 
how preserved, 139 
Hoeren, Prof., 332 
Hemachaiidra, 44, 51 f, 
67, 404 
Hermes, 279 

Herodotus quoted, 215, 
292, 4.59 
Hesiod. 186 
Hilmend. 332 
Himalaya or Himarat, 
803, 310, 324,326,335, 
340, 349, 400, 412, 480 
Hindi dialect, 4 ff, 13, 15 
ff, 32, 118, 127, 146, 
227, 254, 425, 438 f, 
441 

Hiudnkush, 335, 340, 354 
Hiran. 3-19 
Hiranvnti, 344 



Homer, 186, 216 
Hotri, 188 
Huiti, 456, 460, 464 
Humayun, 6 
Humboldt, 481 
Hun as, 448 
Hutokhsh, 464 
Huxley, Prof., on the 
“Methods and results of 
Ethnology,” etc., 282 ff. 
Hydaspcs, 345 
Hyrcanla, 332 

I 

Ilii, 323 

Iliad quoted, 167 
Ilvalo, 159, 414 
Indo-European languages, 
217 ff. “ ' 

Indo-Scythians, 444 
India, 197 f, 201, 212 f, 
' 299, 348, 359, 361, 373, 
447, 451, etc. 
Indraprastha, 335 
Interpretation of the Veda, 
article on the, in Journ. 
E. A. S. 173, 210, 255 
Iranians, 477 f, 480, and 
passim 

Iruvati, 342, 346, 348 
Kina, 294 

Ttvavachtmdra Vidyasu- 
gara quoted, 162 
Italian compared with 
Prakrit, 147 ff. 

Italians, 280 
Itihusas, 161 f. 

J 

Jainas, 435 
Jamadagni, 447 
Jonaka, 192, 404, 406 
Junakl (Slta), 158 
Janastlvana, 410 
Jomshed, 331, 476 
Jumna, see Yamuna 
Jupiter, 295 

Justi, Dr., his Handbuch 
der Zondsprache, 220, 
223, 228, 244, 289, 299, 
459, 462 
Jyotishtoma, 381 

K 

Kabandha, 412 
Kabul, 332 
Kabulistan, 337 
Kachchayana’s Pali Gram- 
mar, 64, 60 * 
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Kaiyyata, 400 
Kakshivat, 323, 361 
Kakula, 432 
Kala, 452 
Kalakavana, 400 
Kalakfita, 405 
Kalamuihas, 491 
Kalcs'vara, 428 
Kali, 408, 431, 453 
Kali, 221 
Kalinga, 64 
Kalidlsa, 180 
Kalpasutras, 180 f. 

Kama, 452 

Kambojas, 259, 355, 365 
Kampanu, 344 
Kandahar, 332 
Kanojana ) 

Kanoui > 49,143,401 
Kanyakuhja ) 

Kanva or Kunva, 198, 431 
Kapardiu, 201 
Kapurdigiri inscription, 
104, 107, 114 
Karahutaka, 490 
Karanja, 385 
Karatoya, 404 f. 
KSrnapravaranas, 491 
Knrnata, 260, 422 
Karnataka dialect, see 
Canarese. 

Kivtavirya, 420 f. 
Kashmir, 329, 337 
Kfirika, 351 
Kns’miras, 354 
Kas'yapa, 492 
Kata, 197 
Kathaka, 180 
Katthakya, 177 
Katliasarit-sagara, 495 
Katyayana, 58 f, 179, 193 
KaushitakiBrfdimana,163, 
184, 192, 328 
Kaushitnkins, 192 
Kautsa on the uselessness 
of the Nirukta, 170 ff. 
Kautsa, 177 
Kava Us', 297 
Kavasha Ailasha, 398, 465 
Kuveri river, 347 
Kavya chandrika, 47 
Kavya Us'anas, 297 
Kcdarnath, 412 
Kemaon, 335, 344 
Kekaya, 48, 406, 428 
Kerakas, 491 
Keralas, 422 f. 

Kercsuspa, 296 
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Kem, Prof. H., on the 
triple Veda, 445 

, on the age of the 

A.V., 446 f. 

, on the antiquity of 

castes, 454 ff. 

Khamil, 484 
Khara, 410, 416 
Khas'as, 482 
Khetudas, 459 
Kliila, 193, 199, 460 
Khnenta, 330 
Khoes, 345 
Khoten, 484 
Khokand, 481 
Khonar, 345 

Kiepert, Dr., on the geo- 
graphy of the Vendidad, 
332, 334 

Klkata, 347, 350, 357 f. 

Kilata, 386, 396 

Kiratas, 365, 396, 491 

Koas, 349 

Kola, 422 

Kolagiri, 491 

Kols, 423, 487 

Kophen river, 339, 342 ff. 

Koran, 219 

Ko^nlu, 405 

Kos'alas, 403 f. 

Kosti (sacred girdle of 
Parsecs), 298 
Krauslitnki, 177 
Kravyad, 390, 418 
Krisatva, 296 
Krivi, 396 
Krishna, 201 
Krishna (river), 432 
Krumn, 343 ff, 348, 493 
Kshatriya, 298, 310, 356, 
456, 463, 494 
Kubhii, 339,343 ff, 348,493 
Kuhn, Prof. Adalbert, on 
the inserted letters in 
Pali, 70 

, in Indische Studicn, 

294 

, in Zeitsch. fur die 

Kunde des Morgcn- 
landcs, 160 

, Hcrabkunft des 

Eeuers, 279, 361, 377 
-and Schleicher’s Bei- 
triige, 468, 477 ff. 

Kuhn, Dr. Ernest, his 
translation of Kachchu- 
yana, 54 
Kulitara, 383 
Kulluka Bbatta, 401 
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Kumarila Bhattn, 494 
Kuntala, 49, 428 
Kurus, 405 
Kuril) angala, 405 
Kuruksbetra, 400, 482 
Kurum, 343, 348 
Kurutthuma, 422 
Kutsa, 361, 376, etc. 
Kuyava, S85 

1 

Lakshmana,407,412, 417, 
498 

Laksbmldhnra’s Sbadbha- 
shu Chandrika, 44, 48 
Lalita vistara, 10, 76, 89, 
115 ff, 210 

Lauglois’s Kigveda, 196, 
199, 340, 346 
languages derived from 
Latin, 134, 146 
Lassen’s Indischc Alter- 
thumskunde (or, Indian 
Antiquities), 42, 55, ff, 
58, 104 f, 108 f, 124, 
132 ff, 153, 158, 281, 
' 308, 336, 342, 347 ff, 

406, 408, 444 

Institutiones linguae 

Fracriticie, 14, 30, 35 ff, 
45 f, 58 

Zeitschrift fur die 

Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
326, 353, 366 
Latin, 146, 149, 216, 227, 
254 ff. 

— — in tlie middle ages, 
139 

Letto - Slavonic tongues, 
217 

Linga, 202 
lit. Centralblatt, 147 
lohamukhas, 491 
Lobas, 355 
Lomapada, 406 

M 

Madhusudana Sarasvati, 
189 

Madbwachurya, 163 
Madras, 482 ff. 

MadravatT, 491 
Mndhvadedo, 303, 400 f. 
Magadba, 350 f, 454 
Magadhi dialect, 45 f, 48, 
50 f, 54, 58, 60, 63, 108, 
114 f, 428 


Mahabharata, 458 

i. 

732—207 

2544, 2606, & 3188 ff 
—386 

2439 ff— 353 
3478 — 423 
3533—260 
4346—327 
4719 ff— 326 

ii. 

793 ff— 404 
1025, 1031 f— 364 
1045 ff— 326 
1078—402 
1169 ff— 490 

iii. 

5074, 10538—398 
10545 f— 328 
12746 ff— 323 
15197, 15918—416 
15981—417 

vi. 

333—344 

vii. 

4747 ff— 365 

viii. 

1407 ff— 383 
2025 ff — 482 f. 
is. 

2960—398 

x. 

785—352 

xii. 

2429 ff, 6293 ff— 365 
6293 ff— 491 f. 

xiii. 

2505 ff— 466 
7458 ff— 383 

xiv. 

180—352 

2472—418 

Mahubhashyn, 400 
pp. 22, & 63—154 
p. 62—356 
p. 104—161 

, Vivarana, on, 206 

Mahadeva, 194, 201 f. 
Maharashtri dialect, 36 ff, 
43 ff, 48, 50 f, 56, 65, 
428, 488 

Mabuvanda (or Mabawan- 
so), 62 f. 

Malicndra, 56 f, 61, 63 
Mabondra bills, 428 
Maheda, 428 

Mabidbara’s commentary, 
on the Yaj. S., 164, 186, 
193 


MiihiBhmati, 421 
Mahmud of Gbazni, 336 
Mahommed, 218 
Hahratti dialect, 4, 7, 15 
ff, 32, 118, 127, 146, 
254, 425, 438, 436 
Maitrcya, 183 
Miilu uharmanvati, 405 
Malautus, 344 
Halanmntus, 344 
Malayfdim language, 32, 
260, 423 ff. 

Mamidi Vencaya, 427 ff. 
Munava dliarma dastra, 
138, 141 

, quoted, i 23 — 188 

ii. 17 ff— 399 

— 23—346 

— 69—298 

iii. 13— 4G6 
s. 12 — 305 

— 45—151, 364 
si. 20—396 

Mandukini, 412 
Mantra, 179 

Mnnu, 184, 196,260, 279, 
323, 340, 360 f, 470, etc. 
Manu SvayambbO, 431 
Manyu, 362 
Marka, 386 
Mavuts, 323, 369 
Marudvridha, 341 
Marwav, 339 
Mathavas, 403 
Mathiab pillar, 104 
Mathura, 281, 401 
Matsyas, 400 
Matsyapurana, 422 
Meghavuhana, 132 
Medea, 292 
Modes, 292 
Hedhatithi, 447 
Medinlkosba, 463 
Megastliencs, 327 
Mobatnu, 343 
MeiT, 332 
Minos, 279 
Mir Amman, 6 
Mithila, 405 f. 

Mithra, 297, 472 
Mitra, 297 

Mlccbhas, 151, 213, 365 f. 
Molcsworth’s Mabratbi 
Dictionary, 266 
Monkeys, 417 ff 
Mourn, 300 

Mricbclihakntl.ll f, 14, 151 
Mridhravacb, 376 
Mrigayqf 37 5 
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Muiavats,'3ol f. 

Muller, Prof. Mas — 

, “Chips,” 115, 153, 

J64 f, 279, 281, 300, 
310, 314, 340 

, Essay on the Bengali 

language, 315 
-, Anc. Sansk. Litera- 
ture, 75, 104, 153, 161, 
164, 168, 173 f, 180, 
184 f, 187, 189 ff, 310 
- — , in Joum. Germ. Or. 
Society, 356 

, Languages of the 

seat of war, 359 
, Last results of Per- 
sian researches, 290, 300 
— , of Sanskrit do., 153 

, of Turanian do., 

281, 311, 328, etc. 

— , Lectures on lan- 
guage, 314 

, Translation of B..V. 

Y i oq o , q 

’-art. in “Nature ”493 
Munjavat, 352 
Muradevas, 391 
Murchison, Sir R., 481 
Musalmans, 219 
Mustngh, 334, 480 
Mutibas, 364 

N 

Nadir Shah, 336 
Nagcs’a Bhatta, 206 
Nagnaiit, 353 
Nahusha, 422 
Naichas'akba, 350 
Naidanas, 176 
Nairuktas, 176 
Namuchi, 387 
Nannapa, or Nunniah 
Bhut, 432 
Njrada, 353 
Narmada, 347,421 
Natl dialect, 48 
Nepala, 49, 428 
Nerioscngh’s Sanskrit 
transL of the Avesta, 456 
Nigama, 179 

Nigliantus (or Naighan- 
tuka), 165, 169, 186, 
255, 299 

Nirukta, 169, 179, 186 

i. 

1—165 
4 f— ■ 151 
15—169, 171 
20—165 f„ 


Nirukta — continued. 

ii. 

2—152, 355 
11—195 
16—174 
23—346 

iii. 

8—175 

iv. 

15— 344 

vi. 

7— 207 

31— 377 

32— 350 

vii. 

1—196 

16— 197 

viii. 

21 f— 175 
is. 

26—342 

8— 352 

x. 

42—195 
10, 46—196 
xii 

1, 19—176 
41—177 

Niruktaparis'ishta — 
i. 9 — 155 
i. 12—177 

Nisa,Nisai,Nisica,330, 332 
Nishadas, 406 ff, 411, 418 
Nishambhu, 428 
Nodhas, 197 
North Indian Dialects, 4 
Noldeko, Prof., on tho 
Semitic and Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, 219 
Norris, Mr. E., on the 
origin of tho cerebrals 
in Sanskrit, 440 f. 
Nyayamaluvistara, quoted, 
53, 179 

O 

Odras, 355, 400 
Odyssey, quoted, 211 
(Edipus, 196 
Olympus, 480 
Origin of non - Sanskrit 
words in vernaculars, 7, 
31 f. 

Orissa, 401 

Ormuzd, Oromazes, 334, 
472 

Orpheus, 279 
Osthakarnakas, 421 
Ottorocorra, 327 


Oudh, 404 
Oxus, 318, 480 f. 

P 

Padma lake, 405 

Purana, 411 

Pahlavas, 259. 

Paingins, 192 
Pairika Klmathaiti, 330 
Paisaiclu dialect, 43, 48, 
50, 52, 428 
Pukosasoni, 364 
Pali language, 10 f, 53 ff, 
207, 214, 269 
Paman, 351 
Pamer, 481, 484 
Pampa, 412 
Panckajana, 175 
Panchalas, 396, 400 
Panchall dialect, 127 
PanchaviiMa Brahmana 

13, 11—386 
Pandya, 48 f, 422, 428 
Panini, 153 
" i. 2, 36—152 

i. 4, 20—152 

ii. 4, 10—400 

iii. 2, 108—152 

iii. 3, 78—354 

iv. 2,117 f— 354 

vi. 3, 20—152 

vi. 4, 102—206 

vii. 2, 64—206 
Pnnis, 377 
Panjab, 295. 336 f. 
Panjkora, 337, 344 
Parahaomn, 47l 
Paramakambojas, 365 
Paraduruma, 421 
Paripatra, 400 
Parnnya, 385 
Parsecs, 298 
Parthiaus, 292, 342 
Paruchhepa, 195 
Parvata, 353, 373 
Panishni, 341, 345, 348 
Pas'unampati, 202 
Pathya Svasti, 328 
Paurava, 364 
Pavamanya, 474 
Pericles, 186 

Persian language, 217 ff. 
Persians, 267 ff. 
Peukcltectis, 344 
Phallus, 202 
Phlegycs, 279 
Pictet, Ad., Origines Indo- 
EuropeenneB, 258, 264, 
266 ff,272,294,317ff,334 
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Pipru, 375, 378 
Pisachas, 363 
Pitakattaya, 66 f. 

Pishtra, 466 
Pityis, 176 

Plutarch, de laid, et Osir. 

quoted, 471 £ 

Pluto, 472 
Portuguese, 281 
Pourut'aspa, 474 
Prachyas, 356 
Prahrada, 353 
Prahasta, 159 
Prajapati, 185, 188, 372, 
etc. 

Prakrit, meaning of the 
word, 51, 66 f. 

Prakrit, dialects, 10 IF, 214, 
221, 2 GO f. 

, Scenic or Dramatic, 

were thev spoken ? 34 ff. 
Pramaganda, 350 
Prasnnnaragliava, 76, 89, 
103 

Frasthnlas, 433 
Prasthanabheda, quoted, 
190 

FratUakhyas, 186, 355 
Prayilga, 400 f. 

Prayajas, 175 f. 

Priests in the Yedic age, 
in Joum. E.A.S., 374, 
378 

Prinsep, Mr. James, deci- 
pherer of Indian Inscrip- 
tions, 104, 106 
Priyadarfin or Piyadasi, 
104, 108, 115 
Priyamedhn, 341 
Ptolemy, the geographer, 
327, 345, 479 
Pukkasas, 50 
Fulastya, 491 
Pulindas, 364 
PunarbkO, 492 
Pundras or Paundrakas, 
355, 364, 401 
Punjshir, 345 
Puranas, 161 f. 

Furu, 260, 376 f. etc. 
Purukutsa, 344, 370, etc. 
Purumilha, 447 
Pururavas, 387 
Purusha, 455 
Purushamedha, 193 
Purusha-sukta, 199, 454 f., 
458, 462 f. 

Pushan, 201, 421 


R 

Radhia pillar, 104 
Raglia, 330 

Rnghuvanfa x. 16 — 173 
Rajodharman, 492 
Rajan, Rajauya, 463, 465 f. 
Hu|ataranginl, quoted, 483 
Riijendralil Mitra, Babu, 
his art. in Journ. As. 
Society, Bong. 115 ff. 
Rakshases or Rakshasas, 
175, 198, 364, 408 ff, 
491 

Riima, 201, 407 ff, 498, 
499 

Rama, son of Mrigu, 183 
Rama Tarkavagisas Pra- 
kritakalpataru, 46, 52 
Ramanuja, 163, 434 
Ramayana, — 139, 498 
•, quoted ■ 

i. 

12, 20 ff— 406 

ii. 

50, 33 ff— 406 f 
69, 3—25 

116, 11 ff— 409 

iii. 

1, 1—408 

2, 4 ff — 410 
4, 22-411 
6, 15 ff— 412 

9, 24—413 

10, 10 ff— 412 

11, 31—408 
11, 55 ff — 414 
11, 56—159 
11,79—413 

17, 22-416 
30, 12—416 

32, 12, 19—416 f 
35, 70—416 
46, 14—417 
72, 18—417 
ir. 

26, 29 ff — 417 
40, 26 ff— 491 
43, 38, 5 7 32o 

v. 

18, 18 f— 159 
30, 17 ff— 157 
82, 3—169 
91, 20—416 

vi. 

19, 24-416 
104, 2—159 

117, 14—415 


Rantideva, 495' 

Rasa, 343 ff, 348 f. 
RasavahinT, 76 
Rathaesktao,) 466, 460, 
Rathcshtha, ) 462, 464 
Ratkantara, 156 
Rutrisukta, 450 
Ruukina, 388 
Ravana, 157 f, 416, 421, 
498 f. 

Raree (river), 345 
Ran the sun, 189 
Rawlinson’s (Rev. G.) 
Herodotus, 292, 314, 
342, 356 

Regnier. M. Ad. Traite do 
la formation dcs mots 
dans la languc Grccquc, 
262 

, E’tudc snr l’idiomo 

des Vedas, 375 
Rei, 332 

Renan, E., Histoire des 
langues Semitiques, 218 
f, 269, 394 
Rephaim, 419 
Rhode, Dr., 333 
Ribhn, 279 
Rigvcda, 188, 445 
Rigvcda — i. 

1, 2—197 

-, 4—209 
-, 7—209 

2, 1—205 

3, 7—205 

5, 3—209 

6, 5—209 

16, 3—209 

17, 6—209 

21, 1-209 

22, 16—21—203 
24, 1 f— 185 
27, 13—185 

33, 4, 5—363, 371, 
384 

33, 8-394 
35, 6—470 
37, 4—211 
48, 14—197 
51, 5—378 
— , 8, 9—291, 359, 
363 

— , 6—385 
53, 8 ff— 385 
62, 13—197 
' 63, 7—378 

64, 14—323 
78, 4—388 
89, 10-173 
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Bigveda — continued. 

91, 1, 5, 8, 12, 21— 
473 f 

100, 8-364 
— , 10—370 
— , 15—372 
— , 18—309 

101, 1—375 
101, 5—371 

103, 3—291, 359, 
363, 378 

104, 3—385 
108, 7—463, 465 
112, 14—389 
114, 1—201 

117, 21—359, 363 
126, 1, 7—342 

130, 7—384 
— , 8—360 

131, 4—372, 379 

132, 4—372 

133, 1—373 
164, 45—155 

\ 169, 3—173 

\ 174, 2-376, 377 

\ -,8-378 
1 176, 4—384 
189, 3—390 
ii. 

I, 11—323 

II, 18—371 
12, 2—388 

12, 4—282, 371 
— , 11—383 
— , 12—388 

14, 4-388 
— , 6—378 

15, 4—384 

19, 6—378 

20, 7—369, 376 
— , 8—379 

30, 8—386 

iii. 

12, 6—378 

16, 4—209 
23, 4-345 
30, 15 ff— 390 
32, 13—197 

34, 8, 9—282, 360, 
363, 389 
63, 14—359 

iv. 

4, 15—419 

5, 3—211 
16, 9—372 

13—375 
23, 7—373 
26, 1,2- -360 
-, 3-378 v 


Bigveda — continued. 

28, 4—371 
30, 13—384 
— , 14—384 

— , 15, 21—386 
— , 18—347, 361 
— , 20—380 

41, 2—373 

60, 8 f— 463, 465 
57, 6 f — 421 

v. 

2, 3—373 
7, 10—372, 388 
20, 2—373 

29, 9, 10—376, 377, 
392 

30, 7, 9—387 

32, 8—376 

42, 9—372 
44, 8—173 

52, 17—347 

53, 9—343 
64, 15—323 
70, 3—369 

vi. 

4, 8-323 
12, 4—173 
14, 3—372 
18, 3—370 

20, 10—379 
— , 11—361 

22, 10—303 

23, 4—209 

25, 2, 3—361, 363 

26, 5—384 

31, 4—379 

33, 3—361, 363 

44, 13—197 

45, 31—347 

47, 24—461 

48, 8—323 

60, 6—361, 363 

61, 2, 13—346 
— , 3, 370 

vii. 

5, 3 — 376 
— , 6—361 

6, 3-377, 378 

18, 5—369 
— , 6-374 
— , 13—377 
— , 19—347 

19, 3—370 
— , 2 — 38,7 

21, 5—391 

22, 9—198 
33, 5—205 
83, 1—361 
95, 1, 2—346 


Bigveda — continued. 

99, 4—362 ■ 

100, 4—371 
104, 1, 2— 390 

viii. 

1, 28—380 
7, 9—461 
14, 14—388 

17, 14—380 

18, 13—393 

19, 37—344 
22, 6—360 
24, 27—362 
— , 30—344 
32, 26—387 

40, 6—384 
— , 10—387 
59, 10, 11—372 
62, 18—376 
66, 4 — -173 

84, 3—380 
87, 6—380 

ix. 

I, 8—360 

II, 2—461 

41, 1—375 
61, 2—389 

73, 6—375 

74, 8—323 
92, 5—360 
113, 7 ff— 469 

x. 

22, 7, 8—373 
27, 6—374 
34, 1—352 
38, 3—362 
43, 4—360 

48, 1—361 
— , 2—461 
— , 7—374 

49, 3—362 

53, 4—176 

54, 1—387 

64, 9—343 

65, 11—362 
69, 6—385 
71, 3—211 
73, 7—387 

75, 5—341 
— , 6—343 
83, 1—362 

0—369 

86, 19—359 

87, 2 ff, 16— 391, 418 

88, 10—204 

89, 7—379 
90—454 f, 458 

90, 9—189 
95, 7—387 
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Rigveda — continued. 

09, 3—391 
99, 6—388 

102, 3—362 

103, 1—172 
105, 8—374 
121, 4—349 
125, 4—209 

— , 5—211 
133, 2—172 
138, 3—362 
146, 1, 6—393 
Kijisfvan, 375, 378, 385 
Risliabha, 197 
Rifihikns, 365 
ijiahia, 196 ff. 
llittcr, Dr., 334 
Rock and pillar inscrip- 
tions, 59, 104 ff. 
Romakas, 491 
Romans, 267 ff. 

Rosen (Dr.) Rigveda, 370 
Rotli, Dr. Rudolf, art. in 
Journ. Gcr. Or. Society, 
quoted, 67, 153, 339 
, Literature and his- 
tory of the Veda, 170, 
191, 335, 338, 341,347, 
351,355, 369, 446 
-, Nirukta, 164, 166, 
169, 176, 180 f, 186, 
211, 343 f, 348, 366, 
360, etc. 

, Dissertation on the 

A.Y., 173, 447 

, art. in Indischc Stud., 

185 

Rudolphi, 283 
Rudru, 194, 201, 352, 383, 
420 

Rudradaman, 132 
Rupasiddhi (a Pali Gram- 
mar), 54, 60 


S 

S'abarT or Sevan dialect, 
46, 50 

SndiinTru, 403 ff, 442 
Sagara, 422 
Snhasiinka, 100 
Sahya, 48 
Sulutyadarpana. 50 
S’akas, 50, 365, 443 
S'ilkalikit, S'akalikl, 354 
S'akalya, 177 
S'akap'ilni, 177, 204 
S'ikari dialect, 46, 50 


S'akatSyana, 177 
S'akuni, 353 
S'nkuntalii, 14 
S'akyamuni, 494 
S'akyasinha, 494 
Sama Keres'aspa, 296 
Samanum Scnshta, 473 
Sumaveda, 188, 191, 445 
S'ambara, 368, 378, 389, 
etc. 

Sanakas, 372 
Sandhi, 141 
S'anda 386 
S'andikas, 386 
Sanhitas, four V cdic, 187 
Sanjaynnti, 491 
S’aiikaracbilrya, 434 

, on Bribed At. 

Up. 164 

S'ankhayana Rr., 328 
Sanskrit, 44, 47 f. 
Saptas'ataka, 76 
Sapta Sindbavas, 295, 300 
S'arad, 380 
Siirameya, 279 
S’aranyu, 279 
Sarasvata, 398 
Sarasvat, 346 
Sarasvatl (river), 310 f. 
338 ff, 345 ff, 370, 397 
ff, 441 

Sarasvatl (goddess) 329, 
399 

SarasvatT-kanthabliarana, 

160 

Sarayu, 314, 343 ff, 348 f, 
361, 405 

S'arva, 202, 299, 451 
S'atabalaksha, 177 
S’ntadru, 339 
Satyahavya, 324 
S'atapatha Brahmana — 
t. 1, 4, 14—386 

— 3, 5, 2—173 

— 4, 1, 10 ff— 402 

— 6, 3, 1 ff— 388 

— 7, 3, 8—202 

ii. 2, 2, 8 ff— 372 

— 6, 2, 17—352 

iii. 2, 1, 23—114 

iv. 2, 1, 5 f— 386 

— 4, 4, 3 ff, 14—381 

— 6, 7, 1—187 
viii. 1, 4, 10 — 352 
ri, 3, 1, 2 — 404 

— 5, 1, 10, 12—163 

— 6, 2, 1—404 
xiii. 4, 3, 7 f— 189 

— 5, 4, 5—184 


S'atapatha B. — amt. 

— 6, 4, 7—396 

— 8, 1, 6—485 
nr. 4, 2, 22—184 
—6, 11, 2—156 

S'utyayana Brahmana,184 
Saujata, 183 
S'aunaka, 164 
S'aurascnl dialect, 36 f, 43 
ff, 48, 50 f, 69 f, 108, 
127, 428 
S’avaras, 365 

Suvana’s commentary on 
R.V., quoted, 155, 164, 
179, 184, 186,197,212, 
299, 350,360, 363,463, 
etc. 

Schlegcl, A. W. von, his 
Essais, 281, 306, 335, 
46G 

Schleicher, August, Com- 
pendium dcr Vergl. 
Grammat. der Indog. 
Sprachen, 216, 229 f, 
245, 490 

Scythians and their lan- 
guage, 486 ff. 

Sclcucus, 336 
Semivamis, 336 
Semitic languages, 217 ff. 
Scrica, 479 
S'esba, 163 
Setubandha, 48 
Scwat or Suwad, 344 f. 
Shen Tamil, 436 
Siccacoilum, 432 
S'imyus, 369 

Sindhu (Indus) 341 ff, 482 
Sindhugandharas, 483 
Sindhukshit, 341 
Sindhusauvtras, 406, 483 
S'ipha, 385 
Sirmur, 335 
S'isnadeva, 391 
Situ, 157 f, 413, 417, 421, 
498 

Slta (the furrow) 421 
S'iva, 201 f, 204, 299, 420 
Sizygcs, 479 
Skamhha, 452 
Slavonic languages, 218 
Smritis, 163, 179 
Soastus, 334 
Sobhnri, 344 
Sogdiana, 332, 481 
Sogdians, 342, 468 
Soma, 381, 469 ff. 
Somagiri, 325 
Soochundra, 431 
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Spiegel, Dr. F., art. in 
Kuhn and Schleicher's 
BoitrUge, etc., 287, 298, 
46 S f, 477 ff. 

, A vesta, 293 ff; 298 

IT, 312, 329 ff, 456 f. 

, Kamraavukya,63,76 

S'rauta sutras, 186 
S'rls'ailarn, 428 
Stenzler’s (Dr. A.) Mrich- 
chhakatt, 14 

Stevenson, Rev. Dr. J., on 
the adoption of words 
into Sanskrit, 33 

, on the affinity of the 

northern and southern 
non - Arian languages, 
485 f. 

-, Samaveda, 470 

Sthaulashthivi, 177 
Streiter, Dissertatio do 
Sunahscpho, 185 
Subala, 353 
Sudas, 361 
S'uddhodana, 494 ff. 
Sudhcsha, 49 
S'Odras, 304 f, 310, 364, 
483 

Sudura, 349 
Sughdha, 330 
Sugriva, 417 
S'ukra, 386 
Sultan Mahmud, 6 
S'unas's'epa, 184 
Surablupattana, 491 
S'Orparaka, 490 
Surya, 376 
Susartu, 343 ff. 

S'ushmina, 325 
S'ushna, 362, etc. 
Sushoma, 342, 348 
Susravas, 385 
Sutlej, 345 (see S'utudxi) 
Sutras, 179 
Sutrapitaka, 56 
S'utudrI 341, 345 
S'uvastu, 344 
Svanaya, 342 
Svar, 188 
Svnrjit, 353 
S'votl, 343, 348 f. 

Syriac, 218 


T 


Tadbhava, 
Tadbhavam, 
Tudbhuvumoo, 
Taitiki, 177 


) 47 ff. 
j 427 ff. 


Tajiks, 484 
Takmnn, 351 
Takshaka, 451 
Talakata, 490 
Tamhapanni, 60 
Tamil language, 32, 260, 
423 ff. 


Taraulians, 303 
Taittiriya Brahmana — 
Commentary on — 
i. 5, 9, 2—156 
Do. vol. ii. p. 842 — 346 
Taittiriya Sanhita, 1B4 
i. 2, 1—1 72 

— 5, 1, 1—202 

v. 5, 7, 3—203 

vi. 2, 3 — 382 

— 4, 7, 3—212 

— 4, 10, 1—386 


p. 466—202 
Comm, on, p. 9 — 163 
Tandaka Brahmana, 184 
Tartar languages, 441 
Tatsama, \ 

Tateamam, t 47 ff ’ 
Tutsumumoo ) 


427 ff. 


^fann, ) 260 - 428 

Telugu language, 32, 127, 
260, 423 ff. 

Teutonic languages, 218 

tribes, 280 

Tiresias, 196 

Thagurian mountains, 479 
Thraetaono, 296, 330, 474 
Titans, 363 
Trasadasvu, 344, 370 
Trayl vid'yu, 187, 445 
Trilinga, 428 f, 433 
TrimQrti, 202 
Trishtama, 343, 348 
Trita, 296, 388, 474 
Tritsus, 205, 377 
Trivikrama, 203 
Troyer, M., Bujatarangini, 
483 


Tullberg's Malavika Agni- 
initra, 14 
Turfan, 484 

Tumour, M., his Maha- 
wanso, quoted or referred 
to, 53, 55, 57, 60 f, 76 

, art. iu Jour. As. 

Soc, of Bengal, 110 
Turvasu, 260, 348, 422 
Turvayana, 386 
Tvashtri, 175, 388 


U 

Uchehhishta, 189 
Udgiltri, 188 
Udichyas, 356 
DjjYalaladatta’eDnadi Sb- 
tras, Prof. Aufrecht’a 
edition of, 490 
Uloka. Ulagu, 436, 458 
Unyudeshyumoo, 49 
Up'anishads, 163, 176, 200 
Upasad, 381 
Urana, 388 
Uranos, 279 
Urdu dialect, 6 f. 

Urunjira, 348 
Urva, 330 
Us'anas, 361, 386 
Ushas, 452 
Us’inaras, 364 
UtkalT dialect, 46 
Utkila, 197 
Utsavasanketas, 364 
Utsn-deshyumoo, 49 (see 
Atsu) 

Uttarakums, 324 ff, 337, 
339 

Uttara Madras, 324, 339 

V 

Vach, 211 ff, 329 
Vaekerota, 330 
Yahlika, 48 (see Bahlika) ; 

ditto dialect, 50 
Vaibhojas, 260 
Vais' ravana, 417 
Vaisya, 298, 310,456, 483 
Vaivasvata, 469 
Vujasaueyi Yajurveda, 193 
Vajasaneyi Sanhita — 

3, 61—352 
6, 8 and commentary, 
380 f 

8, 56—461 
16, 54—172 
18, 52—198 

22, 22—462 

23, 22 f— 122 
Vala, 363 

Valakhilya ii. 8 — 370 
Valakhilya — 
iv. 3 — 204 
xi. 6—211 
Valmiki, 408 
Vamadeva, 184, 211, 361 
Vamadevya, 156 
Vanaros, or monkeys, 419 
Vangrida, 385 
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Varaha Mihira, quoted, 5 
Vardan, 386 

Vararuchi, 12, 14, 43, 52, 
69, 75, 148, 264 
Varena, 330 
Vfirshyuyani, 177 
Yaruna, 212, 279, 297, etc. 
Varvaras, 365 
Vasishtha, 184, 198, 205, 
389, 447 

Vas'triya fskuyant, 466, 
460, 464 
Vfistn, 344 
Vutapi, 414 

Vayu, 163, 188, 205, 213, 
297 

Viiyu Parana, 421 f. 

Veda, 179 f, 186 
Vedangas, 179 
Vedartha prakas'a, comm. 

on Taitt. S., quoted, 163 
VedavatT, 498 
Vedavyasa, 199 
Vcdic Sanskrit, forms of, 
206 ff. 

Vendidad, 498 
Veudidad, first fargard of, 
314, 329 ff, 418 

2nd do., 331 

Vcrethragna, Verethraya, 
317, 474 
Vehrkana, 330 
Vernaculars of India, their 
antiquity, 7 ff. 
Yibhashas, 46 
Vibkishana, 416, 490 
Vidathin, 375 
Videgha, the Matliava, 402 
Videhas, 403 f. 
Vikramaditya, 135, 160, 
444 

Vikramorvadi, 12 
Vimadas, 198 
Vina4ana, 391, 400 f. 
Viniyaka Bhatta, 329 
Vinayapitaka, 56 
Viudhva, 303 f, 309, 339, 
349; 408, 414 
VipjW, 342, 345, 348 
Viradha, 410 f. 

Vishnu, 181, 202 ff, 362, 
etc. 

Vishnupada, 204 
Vishnupurfina, .'62, 259, 
421, 484 
Vis'Kipra, 392 


Vis'vamitra, 178,197, 364, 
379, 389, 413, 422 
Yis've-dcvah, 185, 205,343 
Vitasta, 341, 344, 348 
Vivas rat, Vi vanhvant, 296, 
470 

Vivien de St. Martin, xxiv. 
f, 348 

Vrutyas, 351, 483 
Vrindavana, 401 
Yrishalas, 401, 422 
Vritra, 175 f, 363, etc. 
Vritrahan 317, 389, 474 
Yvavaharikl (vak) 67, 156 
ViiHcrs, Dr. J. A., his 
Persian and Latin Lex., 
and Persian Grammar, 
220, 223 
Vyasa, 398 
ditto, 408 

W 

Weber’s Bhagavati, 14 

Essay on the Rama- 

vana, 421 

Indisehe Lit. ges- 

chichto, 105, 144, 152, ] 
184, 187, 191, 193, 339, 
361, 408, 421 

Indisehe Skizzen, 

217, 309, 317, 339 

Indisehe Studion, 62, 

105, 107, 125, 129, 152, 
164, 192, 202,265,324, 
328, 339, 351, 354, etc. 

article in Jour. Ger. 

Or. Soc. 66, 157 

11 ulavikii and Agni- 

mitra, 105 

Ramatapaniya TTpa- 

nishad, 421 

Saptasataka of Halo, 

1.4, 75 

Vajasaneyi Sanhitce 

specimen, 130 

in Lit. Ceutralblatt, 

399 

Wlieeler, Mr. Talboys, 
his history of India, 421 
Whitpoy, Prof. W. D., his 
art. in Jour. Amer. Or. 
Sbcioty, 187, 190, 194, 
196, 210, 44G, 474 

, art. in North Amer. 

Review, 286 


Wilson, Prof. H. H., Ari- 
ana Antiqun, 344 

, ltigveda Sanhita, 

164, 185, 194,201,203, 
323, 369 f. ’> 

, Sanskrit Gram., 208 

, Vislinu Purana. 342, 

398, 401, 411. 420 f. 
, Theatre of the Hin- 
dus, 34, 158. 

, articles and notice 

in Jour. R.A.S. 104 ff, 
106, 109, 111 If, 185 
Wilson, Rev. Dr. j., notes 
on the MabrattI lan- 
guage, 26, 486 

, India three thousand 

years ago, 390 
Wmdischraann,LTeber den 
Somacultus der Arier, 
297, 469 ff. 

, Mithra, 297 

Y 

Yadu, 260, 348 
Yadavas, 260, 420 
■ YajnaparibhashS, 179 
] Yiijnavalkya, 192, 298,404 
Yajnikas, 176 
Yajurveda, 188, 192, 445 
Yama, 296, 416, 469 f. 
Yamuna, 341, 345 ff, 482 
Yarkhand, 484 
Yaska, 151, 153, 164 - 
Yas'na, 456, 472 
Yatudhana, 389 fif, 418 
Yavanas, 139, 269 f, 423 
Ynvyuvati, 348 
Yaxartes, 318, 480 f. 
Yayuti, 260, 422 
Yazata, 473 

Yiran, 296, 331, 470, 473, 
476 

Z 

Zamzummim, 419 
Zaratusbtra or Zoroaster, 
299, 316, 331 ff, 464, 
472 ff. 

Zend, 216, 218, 220 ff, 
226, 228 ff, 242, 258 f, 
266, 287 ff. 

Zcndavesta, 216, 226, 258, 
455 f, 475 
Zens, 279, 295 
Zoroastrians, 314. 


RTF,nrKM*Ji?T4!V viumtrhs, muiTPonn, 




